






NOTICE TO SUBSCEIBERS. 


%Tiik Si'i'oiul Volume, wliieli is now ct^nploted, Lriii^^s dvw'u the 
Ifislory of the Wtudd to a ])eri(Ml earlier fliali that which was con- 
teinplatod m (ho original plan of t1jO||\Wk. No caiulid reader will 
he surjirisotl (hat a sehemo vC sueh iiiiJfTorlanec^shoidd re(piire to 
he niodiiied hy ex]»erieuee: nor will lfte*ehaii«je he*disapproved, if 
it increases (he value of (he work. To do jiistiee (o the original 
plan ol'so (reyting ihehelior kmnvn porlions of Am’ienl llislory»as 
to make (he w»>rk e(nnplele in itself, and not a mere sni)plemont 
to sepaialo historii's of (ireeee and Home,— and at the same time 
(o a\oid “(ho dry haldness of an eiii(oine,”—it has heen found* 
necessary (o de\o(e a larger sjiaee (han was originally expeg(ed tf) 
(lie hisIcuT of the classical nations, ayd of (he peoj'les with whom 
^hfc'V came into ('ontaet.^ Jii (Ids mamfer, the two volumes now 


eomjile(*n^ Avill ho,found to d'ontain (it ts* heli<*ved) as fi^ll atl 
aeeonni im (he general reader can desire of the course of aneienl 
history down (o the epoch of the virtual subjection of (he civilized 
worhl to (lie Human ll(‘])uhh>, 7n>W at the clinlax of it*a grealyess. 
It is ])roiii)sed (o coiTiplete (he Ancient History in the Tlurd 
"^’olynn*, hringing it,down to the fime of ('liarlomagne, the^fcruo 
epoch at which tlici»Homan Enn«ro was*hroken up into the states 
(il‘. Moilk'rn Euroj)e. The ordintary division at the Fall of the 

AVestern Einjiiro, to which it wivs at first intended to adhere, fa^ls 

• * 

• in tlic iJli(Jst of a jieriod of transition; hnt,0)y clajosing the later 

epoch, as Pr. Arnold said of the plan of his Iljstory of Rome, 
% * • 
“We shall" have passed .through the chaos which follawTd the 



«> 


destruction of the old "Western Empire, and shall have seen it^ 
several elements, comhined with ottiers wliicli in that great con¬ 
vulsion had Ijecn mixed with the]{pi, organized again into their new 


form.” Much will thus lie gained f()r that unity of view which is 
the guiding principle of our work; and, as more than three cen¬ 


turies of what is commotdy considered as medieviil history*will bo 


inclii^led in our first division, it is not. contemjfiatethfo exceed the 


numboikof Eight Volumefj. 

Ill eonse([iienco yf *tliis alt<‘ration, tlie JMap of the llomaii 
ijiupirc, given witli Part XEji^wfll belong to Voliiiiie IIJ.^ 


( 77 // 4 ‘ (f'of is /<> !>*' t'lOlO'fft if ll'ht'ii t/lr fniitk IS fiiillUlf 1 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ fu ((Illy iill tlio k'iuliii;' c'voiils of the cpocljs here iv- 

ferit'd 1(), hut ill'll! the ivin.irkiilil'j iiindcuts of llio ncriods hidwocn the 
re-peelJM'ejdich.s, oiio ”ro.d iiud niro jikwoimmis roi[uiri‘d—o^cou- 
d*n.Nili(m. Tliei\'.ms C!iw.s ru wliich iiii liinloriiiii not only luin^ super- 
iihiind.iiii.v of iiMtoriid'^, l>ul he is hound to luiu thuni idl. Such a lmm; 
hiis eM>ted here j iind Mr. Siiiilh h.i'iheeu eiju.d to its e\iyen'.''*s. Mr.* 
Smith’s hft-idity of desei'i|itiou if, eiihiiucill hy e\eellent imuis iiud ehiirls, 
\\lierehy the student \\dl all the iiioie reiulTly eoiupreheiid the relations 
of nations and the moMunents on a tleld oShaltle.”— Athni<i tun. 

9 

“llewi-ites the History as wefliis eomments .tjion it, so tli.itiiny ordi- 
n.iiT re.ider who sliidl ni.iPter the eonlenis oH^e volumes as they iinjioiir 
will Iiud himself at the end tolerahly well I’urni.shed in historic knowleilf'c. 
It should lie added that Mr. Smith wi'ites in a clear iind af:reeahIo 


manner, ,ind thiit he di''|il.iys in the elioiie and h.-indlni^ of his tojiies the 
skill of a diseieet, de\out, and well-read man. In those days of ](ortahle^ 
and e.isy readin*.', the ene\elopiedu; size and seojie of this work mii:ht 
* ti'rrifv th('easual studi'iit, hut the fear Avould ho groundless—itis\eiv 
a^r^e.lhle readin, —Ihiih/ Xttrs. 

* Tn tlio |ire.'-enl \olimie he nan’rates* the story of the nice down to 
^i.<* In a liieid, sueei?ie(, and jileasin^ stUe, and with adnnralilo 

method, he recounts tjie story of^he Creation ftnfl the priimeval state n'f 
in:m, nian’^ fall, and tlie career of the Antediluvians. Startinj^ iigain 
fiom the catastrophe of the Deluge, he explains the origin of civil society, 
kWe patriarchal constitution, the [irophetic destiny of Shorn, Ham, and 
.laphel, tho di\isio^i of the eaith, the monarchy of \imrod, and thc/on- 
fiision of toi^iies at Ilahel. Jk-voting a chapter to tho division of tlio 
■nations, and tho laiigua^^o and geogr.iifihical distrihutioii of the various 
fftces'J he takes nj> the* Iihstoiy of tho Hehrow' I’iice and the IiisliBy** of 
Egypt, with \\hich*it*is* so closely cfliiinocteii. 'I’hc former, in two chap¬ 


ters, ho brings down to ij.c'. nOS, thi^' date of the captivity—the latter to 
the Knal coniincst of the conntry by' tlio Persians, n.o. Ihn'i. Tho empires 


on tlfc Eujihrates and 'I’igris next 


conn* nndor review', and the gnindeur 


of the CTiahlaean, Assyrian, and IJabylonian art*,well depicted. Then 


follows a histoiy of tho Medo-Pei-slan ompiixj from its origin,to its settle¬ 
ment nnder Darius Hystas^is. Our author then turns to the *more 
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iiitcrc’sting and instnu-tivc* liystory <'f (Jrm-i', discussing tlic lioaiitii'ul 
traditions of tlic inytliicul and heroic sii>cs, the ri\alrios and contests of 
the (ircck coniniiiniUes, the iirogivss of (Jroek literature, iihilosojjli^-^, aiiil 
art, tlio heroic striigglt'S with JVrsia, and the iiereo intcriioeino strite 
down to the end of tlie Thelian siqireinaey, .‘hJO.’’— The Uriuftr. 

“ In tlie ml crest of national educTilion and t'hristian intelligence, wo 
rejoice at the ajijiear.mee of tliis work. Tr.icing ‘the story (jf Divine 
iVovideiice and hinnan progress in one connocled narrative,’ any one \slio 
masters its delails will get inqirt'ssive insight to (h-l’a ]il.in with His 
own world, and will liiiil it the Ix-st ]iossil»le iiitroiliiclioy to Ihi' siiidy of 
any siilTonlinate or national liistory. Its eoniiKietni-ss is an iinineiiM' 
advantage. In eight, vtfliiiyes it goes over the ground lo which the 
' IhiiversITl llislory’ gave li\e ifiid IVeiily folios, or their ei|iiivalent sivty 
oet.ivos. .Iiidgiiig from the ^jiefiineii .ilready piihlislied, ne.irl* a foii-lli 
of tlie whole, no work of the kind eoiiM lie more eari-fiillv or eon-'j-ieii- 
tioiislv execated. If f.iiill there he, it is the oceasioiial o\er erowdiiig o( 
the ]i.ige. ^'J'lie author's stores of kiiowleilee are so ample, that taels and 
allusions sometimes come in t loo last for ordufary niemories toeati’h up 
and carry. TJie st\le is admir.ihh', ele.ir, exprissive, anini:Med, ami often 
singularly forcihle and happy. In his de.si ript ion of ‘ decisi\(‘hat lies ’ 
Mr. Smith shows the same talent lor military en^meL-ring which is so 
ronspieiioiis in the [lages of Dr. Arnold, and the human mtert’sl as well 
as the ethical value of the work is siisl,lined ihroiighoni hy its just and 
nohle sj'iiquithies. In a d.iy when liler.itiin* is so full of ii’snnialed 
doiiht and mitspokeii nnhelief, we cannot too eordiall\ had a conirihiitioii 
to liistoric ,'iiitlioi.shi]> so Ihofoiighly iiiduied with (‘hiisti.in faith and 
feeling, so de\oiitly oh>er\ant of the liaiuf of (tod, ami so lilliMl to 
ini]ire».s with the continual prc'ence aTid i‘\erruhTiu lO himr .1 atfairs of 
Him who ‘is wise in counsel and exccllejil in working .’-KenuifeHetil 

4 ' 

Chrintemhufl. 

“ He has evidently,the best materials at his coniinand, ami lu' Iiif., 
shown a wise di.scrimii\ation in the nse <if them. Ills st\le is fiee, 
natural, and vig«irons; and liis feeling is everywhere 011 the .s' le of hherly 
and humanity. In his [lages, revealed religion, and the history and lite¬ 
rati of the Hohvow’ jieople. are not ignored. Jtoth have their littiilg 
jilace assigned them. It is n‘ot often thar. works on .secular hisfoiy are 
so written as to allow’ of our eonimeiiding them, without ipialilicatuui or 
drawback, to the attention of i-eligious fcunilies. Hut w’o can do so in 
this instance. There arc few’ things in w’hich Christian parents are niore. 
at fault than in failingtto jiossess themselves of works of this nature to be 
a.s household boolss.”— JSrltinh Qunrterhf /iVi'iVie. 

“ TC’c are charmed wi’^h the first volume, by it.s clearness* of stylo, and 
the frankness of its conclusions.” —The ]Yhic1mnn. . 
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“ Do you ask, What is the news ? What could be greater news than a Macedonian 
making war upon the Athenians, and regulating the affairs of Greece DBMOSTHEns. 

** That dishonest victory 
At Chseronea, fatal to liberty^ • 

Killed with report that old man eloquent.’**—Miiaov. 

-•- 

ACCESSION OF PHILIP—HIS FIRST SUOCfESSBS—THE JIACHDONIAN KONARCHT—EDHOATIO* 
AND CHARACTER OP PHILIP—HIS RELATIONS TO* ATHENS—CAPTURE OF AMPHIPOLIS 
AND PTDNA—THE SOCIAL WAR—TH% SACRED WAR—XgB AMPHIOTYONS—PHILIP IN 
TUESSALT—STOPPED AT IHSRHOPTLA BT THE ATHENIANS^-SPARTA AND ftEOALOPOLIS 
— DEMOSTHENES—THE FIIIB| PHILIFPIO — PEACE PARTY AT ATHENS—PHOCION— 
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Foil tlie space o:^ nearly a century and a half, frpm the Ionic 
revolt to the battle of Mantinea, the ■g^hole interest of the world’s 
history has centered in the GrCfek republics. Having proved the 
power of liberty to^ raise the intellectual gtate of man to its 
highest pitch, they failed to show how tlie lifierty they had achieved 
could be niade the basis of a permanent constitution or extended 
to the world at large. Exhausted by their intestine conflicts, they 
Were doomed to follow in the train of a maste^ who, iib the name 
of the old cause of Hellenic liberty against Persian despotism, 
founded yet another .A!siatic empire, short-lived indeed in itself, 
hut which proved the means of extending Greek civilization to 
the East. That piaster was the ruler of a country ae^eni to 
Greece, but hitherto regarded as beyond the Hellenic pale. The 
military genius of its new*and youthful sovereign now first brought 
its natural resources into full actipn. 

Philip IL, sometimes called the* Great, ascended the throne of 
Macedonia'in b.c. 359. He the younge§t of the three sons 


The allusion, is to the death of Isocrates on hearing of the battle of Chieronea, 


See p. SO, 
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of Amyntas IL His eldest Brother, Alexander IL, had been 
slain, at the age. of twenty-three, after a reign of only twt> 
years, by Ptolemy Alorites (b.c. 369—367). The second brother, 
Perdiccas IIL, who recovered the crown by killing the nsur^ier, 
fell in battle against the Illyrians, after a reign of five years (b.c. 
364—3.59), having left his infant son, and probably his kingdom, 
to the guardianship of Philip, when he set out on the 'Campaign. 
A minority, always intolerable in a rude state, such as Macedonia 
then was, invited rival claimants for the crown, and gave Philip a 
fair pretext for seizing it himself. Young as he was, he at once 
displayed that deep policy which was always a chief source of his 
success. Of his two cpmpetilxirs, Pausanias was favoured by the 
‘ king of Tlirace, whom Philip gained over- by liberal offers; the 
other, Argmus, was supported by the Athenians, to whofn he pro¬ 
mised to restoi^ their ancignt, and still much regretted, possession 
of Amphipolis;—in which Perdiccas had placed a Macedonian 
garrison.* Philip mq^le the same offers, and withdrew the garrison; 
nnd, having defeated Argaeus, ho showed 'great kindness to some 
Athenian volunteers, who had accompanied the pretender, and 
sent them back to Athens as envoys of conciliation. Tliese 
measures were followed by a jieaco with Athens, and the formal 
acknowledgment of their right to Amphipolis (b.c. 3.59). 

Having disposed of these rivals, Philip hastened to meet the 
dangers that threatened Macedonia from thc "^ barbarian tribes on 
the north and west. The upper courses of her rivers were occupied 
by the Pasonians, a powerful Thracian tribe, long dangerous 
neighbours, and whcwi^ere now threatening lan invasion. Philip 
speedily subdued them, but allowed them to' remain as l^is subject 
allies, under t^eir own kings, whom we find ruling over them 
down to the time of the Roman conquest. He next advanced 
against the more ff)rmidable Illyrians. As a geographical terrh, 
Illyria denotes the country between Mount Pindus and the Medi¬ 
terranean, from the borders of Epirus on Ihe south, as far north 
and west as the river Save and the Julian Alps, corresponding to 
th^ modern Albania and Bosnia. But, in ai» ethnic sense, the 
name describes no compact and united people, but a number of 
tribes of Thracian race, intermixfed with others of Celtic origin, 
in consequence of that great moyement from the west, which we 
shall have to notice ^ in connection with the history of Rpme. It 
was one resulf of this movement,* that the Illyrian tribes pressed 
^lore and more upan their neighbours; .and of late a large body 
of them, under their aged king Bardylis, had occupied a consider- 
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able portion of Western Macedonia. Against this people Philip 
marched at the head of 10,000 men; and, in the battle that 
ensued, he conquered by the tactics which Epaminondas had 
used at Leuctra and Mantinea. About 7,000 of the Illyrians fell; 
and Bardylis purchased peace by the sacrifice of all he had con¬ 
quered in Macedonia, at the same time placing the passes of 
Pindus ii[ the hands of Philip. These victories made Philip 
master of the whole country within what may be considered the 
natural limits of Macedonia, the Cambunian Mountains on the 
south, Pindus and Bernus on the west, Scardus, Orbelus, and 
Sdbmius on the north, 3nd the Strymon on the east. The last, 
however, like most rivers, was rathe^ a conventional than a natural 
boundary; and, beyond it, Thrace awaited the time when Mace-' 
donia shoftld be strong enough to subdifc her. Secured, meanwhile, 
against the dangers that had menacfd him from within and 
without, Philip finally set his nephew’s *claims aside, but brought* 
him up at his own court, and afterwards* jnarried him to his 
daughter. . 

The line of Macedonian kings, of whom Philip thus became the 
representative, claimed an Hellenic descent, though ruling over 
a non-Hellenic peo 2 )le; and we have already seen that Alexander 1. 
was permitted to contend at the Olympic games on the strength , 
of the proofs he produced of his descent from Temenus, the Hera- 
clid king of Argos.** The claim thus admitted vtas a pretext 
ready to bj3 used on any opportunity for interference with the poli¬ 
tics, of Greece ; and the close neighbourhood of Macedonia to the 
Greek settlements on, the Chalcidic peninsuja,caused her aid to bo 
sought, as wc have sedh, by the contending parties in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian A better effect of the Hellenic pretensions of her 

kings was the inducement to cultivate Greek civilization. Such 

whs the course taken by Ardiclaiis, who made,his new*capital at 

• 

* Tlie following is the entire succession of the Macedonian kings, from the foun¬ 
dation of the monarchy to its conquest by the Romans:—(1.) Perdiccas I.; (^> 
Argaaus; (3.) Philip!.; (4.) Aeropus ; (6.) Alcetas ; (6.) Amyntas I., about B.c. 
540—500; (7.) Alcxand^’I., to about n.c. 454; (8.) Perdiccas II,, to b.o. 413;«(0.) 
Airhelaus, to n.c. 399 ; (10.) Orcstoe and Aeropus, *0 B.o. 394 ; (11.) Pausanios, to 
B.o. 393; (12.) Amyntas II.,’to b.o. 369; (13.) Alexander II., to B.o. 367 ; 
[Ptolemy Alorites, usurper, to ko. 364]; (14.) Perdiccas HI., to B.c. 359; (15.) 
Philip II., to b.c. 336 ; (16.) ALEXANDER 111., the Great, to b.o. 323 ; (17.) 
Philip III., Aridseus, and Alexander IV., jEgTis, to B.o. 815 ; (18.) Cassander, to ao. 
296 ; (19.)*Pbilip IV., to B.o. 295 ; (20J Demetrius PoUgreetes; to b.c. 287 ; (21.) 
Pyrrhus, to b.o. 286; (22.) Lysimachus, to b.o. 280; [various riv^s, ending with, 
Pyrrhus again, to B.c. 277}; (23,) Antigonus Gonatas, to b.c. 239; (24.) Demetrius 
II., to B.C. 229 ;* (25.) Antigonus Doson, to B.c. 220 ; (26.) Philip- Vt to -B.a 178 ; 
(2?.) Perseus, to B.c. 167, the date oPthe Roman conquest. 
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Pellft the resort of some of the greatest literary.men,—such as 
Euripides, who died therfe,—and who employed Zeuxis to decorate 
his palace. The same monarch organized the resources of his 
kingdom, improved the army, constructed roads, erected fortresses 
to check the inroads of his barbarian neighbours, and seemed ready 
to take a decisive part in the affairs of Greece, when his assassina¬ 
tion, and the troubles that ensued, postponed the crisis for two 
more generations. Meanwhile, another point of contact between 
Macedonia and Greece was occasioned by those relations between 
Tbebes and Thessaly, which we have not considered important 
enough to narrate. In b.c. 368, PelopidSis, having been successful 
in his expedition against Alexander of Pheres, advanced into Mace- 
. donia, and decided the contest for the crown between Ptolemy of 
Alorus and Alexander II. in favour of the latter, who gate, among 
other hostages, his youthful brother,* Philip. 

• Thus it happened that^Philip sppnt the best years of his youth 
at Thebes, at the timb when Thebes held the supremacy of Greece. 
His quick parts enabled him to improvd the opportunity, which 
his ambition taught him to value. He acquired such mastery 
over the Greek language, and studied to such purpose under the 
masters of rhetoric, as to be able to meet the great orators of that 
age on their own ground. He heard the philosophers who had 
heard Socrates, and he is said to have conversed with Plato. If 
so, he must,have had for his fellow-pupil *the great Aristotle, 
whom he afterwards invited,, to his court to be the tutor of Alex¬ 
ander.* But there weae two things that he valued «above ?»ny 
literary culture—thq, lessons in the art of,war which he learnt 
from, Epaminondas, and the personal acquaintances which he 
formed with the leading statesmen of Athens, as well as Thebes. 
On the tactics‘of the great Theban general, Philip founded his 
invention 4 of that irresistible engiiKfc of war,, the Macedonian 
phalanx; but he found a surer way to victory in what he learnt of 
t^e weaknesses of the Athenian orators. We shall soon see how 
he corrupted some and cajoled others, while nearly aU were pre¬ 
paid to trust the goodwill of the illustrious prince who had lived 
80 familiarly among them. They 'forgot that the knowledge 
which a foreign despot may thus‘acquire of the internal woiking 
of a free country is sure to be qsed, in the long run, for his. own 

* Aristotle ‘to At}{f ns in b.o. 867, snd heard Plato from the're'i^umof the 
latter fTom Sicily hi B.O. 865 to his death in B.c. 847. He went to the court ot 
Philip la B.e. 843, «ud was receired with honojirs which prove the king's tme 
resp^ for philosophy. 
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purposes, and,^lien he resolves on an attack, he ki^ws the weak 
points at which to aim it. Nor was Philip burthened by any 
scruples of conscience or good faith. Treacherous himself, his 
only assured confidence seems to have been in the treachery and 
corruption of others. His saying has passed into a proverb, that 
he could take any city, the wicket \)f which would give pairaago to 
an ass la^en with gold. His Greek education had varnished over, 
without subduing, the coarseness as well as the cunning of the 
barbarian; and there were almost daily opportunities for the pro¬ 
verbial appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. But the hostile 
orator, who perhaps overdraws the picture of his orgies, admits 
that they never interfered with business. He was as persevering 
as he was prompt, and his unyielding wifi was served by an iron 
constitution. He was generous to histfriends, and seldom wanting 
in clemency to conquered foes. 

There can be no doubt that Phifip ascended the throne of 
Macedonia with the direct design of bedd?ning arbiter of the 
destinies of Greece.. His territory lay compact and self-contained 
across the base of the peninsula, while it touched the sea at the 
Thermaic Gulf, which received its three great rivers—the Haliac- 
mon, tlie Lydias, and th'e Axius. Once master of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, and of the Greek colonies on the Strymon, he would 
gain a great accession of maritime power, and soon extend his* 
dominion into Thrace. His first step towards this object gave an 
earnest of his cunning and duplicity^ and no less of the apathy 
of the fsee states of Greece.* Amphipolis, once so choice an 
Athenian possession^ and so disgracefully lost in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, was the key to the Strymon and the Thracian bprder. 
Philip hSd bought off the opposition of the Athenians, as we 
have seen, by promising to give them the city, of which they had 
unaccountably neglected to take posi^fession, though 9 . year had 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison, and it 
had remained independent while Philip was engaged in ^e 
Illyrian War. Delivered from his internal enemies, Philip was 
not the man to forego the advantage which the Athenians ^had 
neglected. Towards the end of b.c. *358, he marched against 
Aniphipolis, at the head of the 10,000 troops with which he had 
gained the victory over the Illyrians, and which became the nucleus 
of tke first standing army known ‘in Europe. The Amphipolitans 
applied*to* Athens, offering to surrender thek independence rather 
than fall into the hands of Philip; but the wily prince wrote to 
the Athenians—he was’always powerful as a letter-writer— 
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assuring theip that he was only besieging Amphip<»lis in order to 
peifonn bis projnise of restoring it to them. Besentment against 
their refractory colony and blind confidence in Philip s intentions 
coinbined to lead the Athenians to a most fatal decision. Well 
did they deserve the taunt of Demosthenes, when, at a later period, 
he charged them with being so low in courage and military prepa¬ 
ration, that they would not even take Amphipolis if it w€ye offered 
to them. The city soon fell by treason, and the Olynthians, justly 
alarmed for themselves, sent an embassy to Athens to propose an 
alliance. Philip’s friends at Athens procured the dismissal of 
these envoys; but they had not confidence enough in his go6d 
faith to expect the surrender of Amphipolis without an equivalent, 
.80 they entered into a secret hegociation to give him Pydna, on 
the Thermaic Gulf, in exchange. Philip, on his part, won over 
the Olynthians by giving them Potidsea, which belonged to Athens. 
While the siege of that city was formed, Philip marched to Pydna, 
which was treacherofisly surrendered to him. Several citizens, 
known to be hostile to Macedonia, were ^ufi to death; and the 
Athenian residents were sold as slaves. Philip then refused to 
give up Amphipolis to the Athenians, since they had not placed 
Pydna in his hands. 

These acts of open hostility are explained by the change which 
the Athenians had now suffered from a state of high prosperity. 
Tliey had engaged in a tedious but ultimately successful war for 
the recovery of the Chersonese from the Tliracian king Cersobleptes 
and the mercenary captadn Charidemus. A more impo?tant con¬ 
quest was that of Eujboea, which was wrested^from Thebes, chiefly 
by mgans of the animated appeals of Timotheus to the Athenians, 
and the patriotic zeal of certain citizens, who voluntarily assumed 
the burthen of 'the trierarchy.* Among these was Demosthenes 
(b.o. 368)i The city-was*now at the height of her recovered 
maritime power, when a sudden change once more stripped her 
of, her empire, and with it of the means of ‘resisting Philip. The 
fair promises, which accompanied the renewal of the confederacy, 
hadpbeen disappointed. Believed by the victori^ of Epaminondas 
from the check of Spartan rivalry, 'Athens had again yielded 
to the temptation of administering the oommon affairs according 
to her own interests. The system of mercenary forces, invented 
by Conon, and developed by Iphicrates and Chares, had tempted 
the citizens to 'decline active service. This evil, whic’h'*i8 con- 

• The trierarchy was ene of the “liturgies," or .public services, jvhich fell upon 
the citizens of the highest Solonian census. It consisted in fitting out a trireme. 
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stantly denouiK^ by Demosthenes, sapped the military power of 
the state, while the allies were outraged by the exactions of the 
ill-paid mercenaries. Four of the most Important of the allies— 
Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes—revolted from Athens, and 
began the “ Social War ” (b.c. 358—355). The two latter states 
were supported by the Carian prihce Mausolus, whose wife and 
sister Art/misia has conferred on his name a renown as lasting as 
the world by the erection of his magnificent tomb, called the 
Mamoleurn* The Athenians made their first attack on Chios, 
where the revolters had united their forces; but Chabrias fiSU 
while leading his ships into the harbour, and the land force 
under Chares was compelled to re-embark.^ 

The loss of Chabrias was followe’d by the retirement of Timo-. 
theus and Iphicrates. At the anaual account rendered by 
Athenian officers, they were accused^by Chares of corruption. 
Timotheus, who had made piany eneftnies by his overbearing 
conduct, was sentenced to‘a fine of 100 tafenfs, the heaviest, it 
is said, ever inflicted af Athens: he retired to Chalcis, where he 
died in b.c. 354. Iphicrates was acquitted, but he was not again 
employed. Thus the city, in the time of her extreme need, lost 
her three best generals; and the loss was aggravated by the 
undisputed military ascendancy which it left in the hands of 
Chares, a brave, but reckless and selfish leader, chiefly intent on 
satisfying his mercenaries and enriching himself., Phocion, of 
whom we, have to speak presently, hel^ as yet no prominent com¬ 
mand; n«r were his the qualities to save the state. But the 
worst evil of all was,the habit into which thp Athenians had now 
fallen of declining to^erve in person, while they did not evep j>ay 
the mercenaries to whom they committed their defence. The 
result was that, in the next campaign. Chares took service witli 
Ifis mercenaries ipiider the rebel satrap Artabazus, and, the Athe- 

• 

* The old dynasty of Carian princes, founded at Halicarnassus by Lygdamis, soon 
after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, and mado famous by the queen Ai’tcmis'ia, 
who fought at Salamis, ended with the overthrow of her grandson Lygdamis, in the 
time of Herodotus. Tlte new dynasty wsis founded, about b.c. 880, by Hecatontpus, 
who left three sons, Mausolus, Idritfus, Pixodarus, «ud two daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada, who were married to their Jtwo elder,brothers. All five reigued in turn till the 
conquest by Alexander, when the kingdom lost all its importance. It was ultimately 
merged in the government of Rhodes. The Mausoleum, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, was a sort ol castl#-tumb, surmounted by a pyramid, 
and crowded tt the summit by a statue of the king in a nSarble qtiadriga, the work of 
Pythis. Its other sculptures were executed by Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and 
Leochares, all i^tkenian artists of the highest note. Considerable renudns of these 
sculptures are how in the British Museum. 
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nians forgave his desertion of his prop^ post for the sake of the 
rich reward he earned* (b.c. 356). But Artaxerxes did net 
so easily forgive the aggression; and his threat, to support 
the revolted allies with the whole Persian fleet, decided the 
issue of the war. In the following spring, Athens consented to a 
peace which secured the independence of her principal allies, and 
reduced her revenue from their tribute to only forty-flye talents 
(b.c. 355). The Social War left her weak, impoverished, and 
deprived both of military power and prestige; and, worse than 
aM, its conduct proveid how much of her old confidence and energy 
had gone, even before these losses. In sudi a condition, she had’to 
meet the aggressions of Philip, which had now become alarming; 
.and it is only by a clear view*of this state of afiairs, that we can 
appreciate th(^ moral heroisin with which Demosthenes now began 
to fight the last battles of patriotism. 

While the Athenians were occupied in the Social War, Philip 
was strengthening hfe position on the Thracian border, not only 
by his arms, but by gaining the friendship of.Olynthus. Potidasa 
fell about midsummer, b.c. 356, an epoch ever memorable in the 
annals of Macedonia and the world; for, just at the same time, 
Philip gained a victory in the chariot-race at Olympia; his general 
Parmenio won a great battle against the Illyrians ; and his wife 
Olympias* gave birth to his son Alexander, of whose future 
renown an omen was given in the conflagration of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus by the n^aniac Herostratus, on the same night. 
Passing the Strymon, Philip obtained possession of thetauriferous 
region of Mt. Pangaeus, where he founded the famous city of 
Philippi, and derived an immense revenije from an improved 
working of the gold mines. * 

Meanwhile the opportunity for his interference in the afiairs of 
all Greecg was prepared by the suicidal conflict;s of the Greeks 
themselves. The occasion arose out of the “ Sacred War,” which 
begsm shortly after the Social War. The Old enmity’between the 
Thebans and the Phocians had been inflamed by the reluctance 
of pie latter to join the Theban alliance, and ^ome actual hostili¬ 
ties had taken place after the general peace of b.c. 361. The 


* Olympias was a daughter of Feoptolejuus, prince of the Molossi, in Epiru^ who 
claimed an descent. Sha is conspicuous apiong the queens who hare been 

notorious in hiatqry for ^olence of temper and rindictire cruelty, and she was 
addicted to the ent]^a«iaatic orgies of the Dionysiac n^orship. Philip first met her at 
the mysteries odebrated in the island of Samothrace, and maxTied her in n.o. 859, 
the year of his accesnon. 
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Amphictyonic CouncilJ of wliicli we have already spoken,* had 
lately been called forth from its dignified obscurity, to exercise a 
political influence, and the time had now come, when this great 
Panhellenic union was destined to give the final blow to Grecian 
liberty. It must be remembered that the council, c^stituted of 
the representatives of the twelve aficient divisions of the Hellenic 
nation, aj»a time when that nation had its seat in the i^rth, alto¬ 
gether failed to represent the actual states of histone Greece. 
Each of the twelve nations, great or small, had alike two votes, 
and such cities as Sparta and Athens possessed only the fractito 
of a vote due to them as subdivisions of the Dorian and Ionian 
nations. A clear majority was commanded by the states of 
Thessaly and Central Greece, whicK were now greatly influenced, 
by Thebes, and about to become th® mere creatures of Philip. 
These states, moreover, had many a ^ound of quarrel with the 
Phocians. * 

t 

The Thebans had invoked the sentence ^of. the Amphictyons 
against Sparta, with, little effect, for her seizure of the Cadmean 
citadel, but against Phocis they had power to carry a sentence into 
execution. They are said to have found a pretext in the curse 
pronounced of old on any who should cultivate the devoted plain 
of Cirrha, but other grounds of accusation are alleged. The 
imposition of a fine, which it was known the Phocians could not * 
pay, was followed up by a decree that the whole nation should 
be expelled from their possessions, and their territory devoted for 
ever, like that of Cirrha, to ’Apollo. . Shut up to the choice 
beWeen extermination and resistance, the Phocians found an able 
and unscrupulous leader in Philomelus.* By his advice^they 
revived flieir old claim to be themselves the guardians of the 
Delphic temple, citing the verse in which Homer mentions the 
Phocians as holding the “rocky Pytho,” the ancient name of 
Delphi, t Philomelus, with a force of 2,000 Wn, surprised the 
temple, destroyed the records of the sentence against the Phocians, 
raised a fresh body of mercenaries, fortified the temple, and 
carried on a suceessM war with the Locrians, who attempte.d to 
rescue Delphi, having eatorted from* the reluctant priestess a 
sort of half sanction to his proceedings, and having issued a 

manifesto promising to respect the treasures of the shrine,, PhilcH 

• • . 

* Vol. €. diap. xii. p. 828. The last act of the AmpVctjron»„importi«»t QjOiQnfh 
to be recorded in Greek history, was the execration of ,^ialtes for at 

Thermroyln. Th^ aif not puo* Bientioned by Thircydid^ or in 
lenica. ’t Iliod, IJ. 619 , > 
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melus appealed to the states of Greece. !A.ihens, the old ally of 
Phocis, and Sparta, the bitter enemy of Thebes, almost alone df 
the leading states espoused his cause; but the former was in the 
crisis of social war, and the latter had enough to do to hold her 
ground against her new rivals, Megalopolis and Messene. In fact, 
the position in which Sparta had been left by the Theban War 
disabled l^pr from any effective aid to the common caitse in the 
approaching crisis. It was easy for Thebes to organize a con¬ 
federacy of the northern states against the Phocians; and the 
danger became so pressing that Philomelus, disregarding his 
scruples and his pledges, applied the sacred treasures to the pa5^- 
ment of mercenaries, apd soon gathered a force of 10,000 men. 
•The war now assumed the most savage character; the Thebans, 
Thessalians, i^d Locrians put to death all Phocian priloners as 
sjicrilegious outlaws, and the Phocians retaliated. Success de¬ 
clared at first for Philofiielus; bijt, having become entangled 
amongst^onc^l rocks, dnd woods, he was surrounded by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, and he only avoided being taken prisoner 
by a fatal leap over a precipice (b.c. 354). His brother Onomarchus 
rallied the defeated army, roused the spirit of the Phocians, 
who with their bad fortune had begun to repent of their sacrilege, 
and overawing the malcontents by his mercenaries, he was made 
their despot as well as general. He used the temple treasures 
more freely tl^an ever, not only to pay his troops, but to bribe the 
leading men both of friepdly and hostile states. He became 
master of the country as far as‘Thermopylae, on the*onc side; 
white, ^n tlie other, Ije invaded Boeofia, took ()rchomenus, and laid 
siegCi to Chaeronea, but was repulsed by tlfe whole force of the 
Thebans (b.c. 353). 

The time had now come for the intervention of the Macedonian. 
Philip had, pushed on his advance into Thrace as far as Abdera, 
with a view to support Ccrsobleptes against the Athenians in the 
Chersonese; but his progress had been checked by another Thra¬ 
cian chieftain, Amadocus, as well as by the presence of Chares on 
th^ coast, with an Athenian fleet. With his^ usual activity he 
marched back to the Gulfi of Therina,'’ and laid siege to Methone 
(b.c. 353). This last remaining‘possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast fell, like Py^dna and Potidasa, through their 
delay in sending the succours that they voted (b.c. 352).* Philip 
had now recovered tl^ sea-coast of'Lower Macedonia, and the way 
lay open into Thessaly, where his aid wag solicited by the Aleuads 
* It was at the eiege of Methone that Philip lost an eye. 
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of Larissa against Lycophron, the despot of Pheree. Lycophron 
Moked for help to Onomarchus, who was glad to find occupation 
forliis numerous mercenaries. A force of 7,000 men, sent into 
Thessaly under his brother Phayllus, was defeated by Philip, but 
this disaster was fully repaired hj Onomarchus himself, who drove 
Philip out of Tliessaly, beaten in two great battles.' Onomarchus 
now led hi*s victorious army into Bceotia and took Cheer«iea; and 
seemed to be rapidly attaining the position of master of Northern 
Greece. 

Philip had retired into Macedonia, with his army dispirited and 
mutinous ; but his energy soon enabled him to take the field again. 
Lycophron onc^ more turned for aid.to Onomarchus, promising to 
give him all Thessaly as a dependency of Phocis. With such a' 
prize in view, Onomarchus put forth* all his force, and entered 
Thessaly with an army of 20,000 foot and 500 horse. But Lyco- 
phron’s cruel abuse of the former victory had united nearly all 
Thessaly against him, and Philip soon found hkhself # th8 head of 
an infantry a's powerful as the enemy’s, besides 3,000 of the splendid 
Thessalian cavalry. He roused the enthusiasm of his followers 
by assuming the character of an avenger of the Delphic god, and 
crowns of laurel, gathered in the vale of Tempe, marked his 
soldiers as the servants of Apollo. One decisive battle made > 
Philip the master of Thessaly and confirmed his loftier preten- 
sion^. The army of Onomarchus was annihilatedf 6,000 men 
being slain, 3,000 taken prisoners, and the remainder utterly 
dispersed. * The body of their leader, wh<5 fell in the battle, was 
fixed to a cross ; * and all the prisoners were browned, in |ftnish- 
ment of Uieir sacrilege (b.c. 352). The victory was followed by 
the capitulation of Pherse, and the expulsion of Lycophron ; and 
the capture* of Pagasse, which tlTe Athenians again failed to 
relieve in time, gave Philip a naval station on the great gulf 
which opens dnto the Euboean Sea. His character as champion of 
the Delphic god formed a sufficient pretext for advancing to the 
relief of the violated sanctuary and so crushing the Phocians in 
their very citadel. " But at last the Athenians were effectually 
alarmed: the energy of wliich they were always capable was 
roused : by ready contribuHons and personal service, they promptly 
despatched a force sufficient to defend Thermopyhe; and Philip, 

* This is, wa believe, the first instaivA of the use of chicifixiod in Greece ; and 
here it is only an exposure of the corpse, not yet a mode of inflicting death. The 
form of punishnwnt was essentially Oriental. The Bomans borrowed it from the 
Ph^nicians of Carthage. 
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who always knew how to bide his time, turned back' without 
attempting the pass (b.o. 352). Phayllus, the successor of C^6> 
marchus, held almost undiminished power in Phocis, Locris, and 
Boeotia; using the remaining SEtcred treasures to recruit his mer¬ 
cenary force, and to distribu^ presents among his supporters* 
throughout the Greek cities. But this final plunder reached those 
venerable offerings of ancient kings, which were cherished with 
keen national prideas the sacrilege became less scrupulous, the 
i^se of its proceeds grew more reckless ; and the general indigna¬ 
tion was redoubled, when goblets and statues dedicated by Croesus 
were melted down to enrich the favourites of the despot. Thus, 
at the very moment when Philip was repulsed from Ibermopylae, 

‘ the public feeling of Greece was preparing to accept him as a 
deliverer. Mean\«4iile he i^'as engaged in consolidating his power 
nearer home; and he' advanced so far into Thrace that his move¬ 
ments were almost ^unknown, and the Athenians were amused 
with re;porti|^ sometimes of his death, sometimes of his illness. 
But there was one man who would not suffer them to forget that 
Philip was still alive ; and this pause in the Sacred War calls us 
to observe what was going on in the other parts of Greece. 

The new power that had risen in Phocis was viewed with favour 
both at Athens and Sparta, as a counterpoise to Thebes; and had 
the two states been capable of a vigorous and united effort, 
Greece might have had another history. But the thoughxs of 
Sparta were bent on delivOTance from the bonds drawn, round her 
by the policy of Epamin&ndas, and the successes of Onobaarchue in 
Boeoti^were welcomed as an opportunity for attacking Megalopolis. 
On this point the interests of Sparta and ot Athens canje into col¬ 
lision; and the Athenians had to decide whether they would purchase 
the Lacedaemonian alliance b^the reversal of the receift settlement 
for making Peloponnesus^ree, and Sparta incapable of aggression. 
If was about the winter of b.c. 353—352,^ when Onomarchus was 
at the height of his power, that two embassies arrived at Athens; 
the one fitom Megalopolis to ask for alliance and support, the other 
firam Sparta to. resist the appeal, and to propose a close alliance 
of Athau with herself and her Peloponnesian allies, to complete 
the humiiiatkm of Thebes. This view was supported by the large 
party at Athens who cherished, the old traditional hostility towards 
the and Spartans held out as a bait the .re^very of 

Oopus, an At^ town on the Boeotian frontier, which Theb^ had 
li^ng hdd. decision was mainly iofluenoed by Pemosthenes, 
who delivered his speech For the Megalopolitans,** the secoi^d, 
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in order of time, of his eitant public orationsj the first, “On 
the Symmories,” having been made the year befiH«, on the ques¬ 
tion of war with Persia. He succeeded in persuading the Athe¬ 
nians that it was their true interest not to strengthen either Sparta 
or Thebes at the expense of the other, but to uphold Megalopolis 
and Messene, not only as a check upon Sparta, but as an obst^le to 
any futuref>attempt on the part of Thebes to interfere again in the 
Peloponnesus. That this was sound policy, both for the interests 
of Athens, and for the independence of the Grecian states, there 
can be no doubt. Its bearing upon the Macedonian danger seems 
harSly to have been considered, for Philip is not mentioned in 
the speech. It was not the vote of the Athenians, but the selfish 
policy of Sparta, in oiFering her alliance only on such conditions, 
that left £er without influence on the*common cause of Greece 
(b.c. 353). Her persistence in the attack on Megalopolis provoked, 
a league of Thebes, Argos, Sieyon, and Mesf^ene, for the defence 
of the city; and, after several indecisive battles, Spalta was com¬ 
pelled to make peace (b.c. ^52). 

It would seem, however, that Demosthenes had as yet formed 
no adequate conception of Philip’s power. The events of the fol¬ 
lowing campaign in Thessaly, which, as we have seen, roused the 
Athenians to the great effort by which they stayed Philip’s pro¬ 
gress at Thermopylae, convinced the orator that the safety of 
Greece was now at stake; and that Athens, stancKng in the 
forefront o£ the danger, must nqt be Satisfied to wait till it was 
upon them,'and 'then to make efforts as inefficient as they were 
sudden; but that nowj while Philip’s absenoe* in Thrace allowed 
them the opportunity, Ihey must calmly but resolutely make ’the 
needful preparations. It was this lesson that he came forward to 
impress upon the people in the first of those great orations which, 
named after the king of Macedonia, iShve caused the’’ title of 
Philippics to be applied, in general, to speeches in which a person 
is denounced, though in the vast majority of cases the resem¬ 
blance is only in the name. The delivery of the first Philippic 
forms the crisis of tile orator’i? public life. ^ 

Demosthenes was now about thirty years of age, the probable 
date of his birth being b.6. 382-^81, one year after the birth of 
PhUipi His father, who bore the *same name, was possessed of 
great we^th, and carried on manufactures of P 3 Vords.and beds hy 
means of his slaves. He died when the young Demosthenes Wfts 
about seven, leaving his two* sons and their property to the eate of 
th]^ guardians, men of Wealth and station, and relations of his 
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own. Though they received handsome legacies under his will, these 
guardians abused their trust; and when Demosthenes reached 
sixteen, the Athenian age of majority, he received less than two 
talents out of the fourteen which his father had left. Meanwhile 
they had kept him, in his ^father’s place, on the roll of the 
wealthiest class of citizens, and he found himself subject to all 
the burthens of that position. His remonstrances having proved 
in vain, he commenced an action against Aphobus, one of his 
three guardians; and in the exertions which he made to fit him¬ 
self to plead his cause, hirbiographers find the source of his great¬ 
ness as an orator. Other causes contributed to his adoptiofi of 
public speaking as a profession. A body too weak to bear the 
hard training of the gymnasium or the toils of war, was to him, 
as to many otheS" distinguished men, a motive for devotion to 
intellectual pursuits. . 

This want of physical liardihood^ and of the contempt of danger 
which di’ten attend* it—a quality distinct from the moral courage 
in which Demosthenes was rarely deficient—^followed him through 
life, always as a hindrance, and sometimes even a disgrace. It 
disqualified him from appropriating to himself the full range of a 
comprehensive Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, Isocrates, 
and Aristotle; an education applying alike to thought, wordj and 
action—combining bodily strength, endurance, and fearlessness, 
with an enlsirged mental capacity and a power of making if felt by 
speech.”* What he might have been, but for this defect, is 
recorded in the lines Vhich his countrymen inscribed upon his 
statue:— ‘ « 

“ Had tty strength match’d thy soul, ]d*emosthenes, ,, 

The Macedonian Ares ne’er had ruled in Greece.” 

The time had however come when the statesmp,n, who would hold 
ascendancy over his fell^-citizens, need no longer combine. Tike 
Themistocles and Pericles, Nicias and Alcibiades, ^he powers of 
the orator and the general. On the one hand, the wider diffusion 
of the art of public speaking, under the teaching of the Sophists 
aud rhetoricians, and, on the other, improved tactics and the 
employment of mercenaries, who would only serve certain leaders, 
had tendgd to separate the functions oPthe general and the coun¬ 
cillor, -fp make each a distinct profession. But neither did 
Demosthenes, narroy his studies to those of the professional rheto¬ 
rician. While he placed himself under the special tuitfon of the 
orator Ismus, and attended the lectures of Isocra,tes, he heard 
Grote, History of Oreece, vol. xi. p. 874. 
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Plato, and perused Ms dialogues with the greatest diligence. But 
his chief intellectual culture, as his speeches constantly attest, was 
derived from the history of Thucydides. He well knew the truth 
of the maxim, which a grea,t«'soldier of our age has prescribed even 
for the military profession:—“By reading you will be distin¬ 
guished; without it, abilities are of little use.” He is said to 
* have copied ""out the entire work of Thucydides eight times with 
his own Band, and to have re-written it from memory. The 
attentive reader of his political harangues perpetually hears the 
echoes of the historian’s wisdom in the more harmonious but ncrt 
less uervous periods of the orator. 

The best Athenian critics recognised in his earliest efforts the 
political principles and the very tone of thought which Thucydides ■ 
has takeik such pains to delineate as ^hose of Pericles. But at 
first his manner fell far short of his matter; and when some 
success in his action against Aphobus ‘encouraged him to come 
forward in the Ecclesia, his repeated failures were marked by 
general derision. But thqre were those who were willing to foster 
the germs of promise which they had the discernment to detect. 
Eunomus, an aged citizen, who had heard Pericles sixty years 
before, comforted Demosthenes, as he wandered disconsolate about 
Piraeus, by telling him how his speech reminded him of the great 
statesman, and assuring him that he only wanted confidence and 
preparation. “ You are too much disheartened,” gaid he, “ by 
the tumult of a popular assembly, and you do not take the pains 
even to acqitire the bodily strength nee3[ed/or the rostrum.” He 
found another counsellor in the actor Satyrus* who desired him to 
recite a passage of SojUiocles, which the act<5r then repeated, with 
a differendte of accent that astonished Demosthenes. While he 
th^s learned the source of his defects from advisers, he relied for 
their cure on self-discipline alone ; and never did any maj;i pursue 
a more resolute course of self-culture. To correct a defect of arti¬ 
culation, whicli approached to a lisp, he practised speaking wit£ 
pebbles in his mouth. He found a substitute for the hoarse 
murmurs of the pec^le in the noise of the waves upon the beach 
of Phalerum during a stonA. The pow^r of his lungs was ex¬ 
panded by running, and-,by deolaiming while walking up-hilL 
For months together he shut ^imself up in a subterranean 
chamber^ to practise recitation and composition, and took pre¬ 
cautions agkinst interruption from any want bf resolution on hig 
own part by shaving his hqad in so absurd a guise thatheeotild 
not stir abroad. 
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Th^ fruit of all tliis training* was soon visible in a style of 
oratory so perfect, that the- severest critics could only find faujjt 
with it for being too artificial in manner, and too elaborately pre¬ 
pared in the matter. But the greatest orators in every age, down 
to the venerable master of the art, who in our own time has been 
thought worthy to rank with Demosthenes and Cicero, are all 
agreed that, whatever power may have been occasionally exerted 
by sudden bursts of unpremeditated eloquence, the mosf laborious 
preparation is needed for sure and habitual success. Thus, while 
ISO orator has ever surpassed Demosthenes in that vigour which some 
associate only with extemporaneous speaking, it was the judg¬ 
ment of some of his contemporaries, that the rich matter of his 
• speeches could only be fully"enjoyed on reading. This judgment 
is the more rernarkable, jas we know that he himself laid the 
greatest stress on the accessories of oral delivery, especially on 

action,” which he declared to be the first and second and third 
essentiakfor an ora^r. Nor was his labour bestowed, as that of 
Cicero too often was, chiefly in rounding periods and elaborating 
ornaments. He has left us, indeed, the most perfect examples of 
prose rhythm ever embodied in the most effective of human lan¬ 
guages ; but what above all distinguishes him from the most 
accomplished of mere rhetoricians, is the direct practical purpose 
of every word he utters. So long as there was any hope, he never 
ceased to eqcourage the Athenians by the consideration that the 
advantages which had been lost solely by their negligence might 
yet be recovered by repewed en^gy and careful preparation, and 
to show them how, such preparation should be made in all its 
details,—the number of ships and men Required, the amount of 
money needed to support them, and the sources froft. which it 
might be provided. 

Such .was the, burthen of the First Philippic, which was 
delivered while Philip was making progress in 'Thrac^e, ^threatening 
the possessions of Athens on the Chersohese, and annoying her 
nearer home by maritime expeditions. His command of the 
Pagasfiean Bay enabled him to send out fleets to ravage the islands 
of .Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and even to make a descent at 
Marathon and plunder the coast of Attica. In November, b.c. 
362, the news was brought to, Athens, that PhUip had emerged 
from his obscure operations m the interior of Hirace,^an(i had 
laid siege to Herseon-Teichos on the Propontis. In sudden alarm, 
the Athenians voted an armament, to .be manned by the citizens, 
and imposed on themselves a property-tax of sixty talents. Then 
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came a report of Philip’s illness, which was true, and whifth the 
wishes of the popular indolence magnified into his death; and all 
the preparations were suspended. It was during this pause that 
Demosthenes came forward to insist on the folly alike of de¬ 
spondency and carelessness, and the equal folly of trusting to 
desultory e^rts and ill-paid mercenaries. Philip’s military 
power and^ reputation had now reached such a height, that Demo¬ 
sthenes confessed the hopelessness of meeting him in the field, but 
he urges the policy of setting on foot, before the danger became 
more pressing, a moderate force which might keep him in con¬ 
stant* alarm by descents on his coasts, and by carrying help to 
every point at which disaffection or reigistanpe might break out, as 
they were sure to do under a tyrannical government. He shows 
how such % force might be provided, if the people would revert to 
the old plan of personal service and well-ordered contribution, 
instead of trusting to that chance, whi«h seemed in fact to do 
better for them than they did for themselves.’*. All this practical • 
advice is pointed by. kewi reproofs;—“ What does it matter 
whether Philip is dead or sick, since, should anything befaU him, 
you would soon make yourselves another Philip, if you apply 
yourselves to business thus ? ” Yet there was encouragement to be 
derived from tlieir very remissness, as it left room for them to do 
better. 

The First Philippic was delivered in the spring of ac. 351, but 
with so little' effect that even the armanjent already voted was not 
despatched to the Chersonese till Ihe following autumn, and then 
on a wretchedly inadequate scale. The reason for this was not 
merely the general supinSness of the Athenians, and the decay of the 
ancient spifit of self-sacrifice, but there was at Athens a peace 
party which systematically thwarted the views of Demosthenes. 
Its'chief leaders were the orator Eubulus and thegeneral PfiOCiON, 
the last of tha| race of statesmen who led the people both in thd 
field and in the assembly. His unsullied character—the more 
conspicuous from the venality of other leaders of his party—has 
too often blinded historians to the evils of his policy; and, like 
Nicias in both points, his fate has gaindd for him a sjrmpathy 
which tends to* cloud the judgment. No praise, indeed, can be too 
high for the personal character of.^^Phocion the Good.” Bom . 
about B.ci, 402, just twenty years before Demosthenes, he had 
reached his ^5th year when he was put to death on a charge of 
treason, arising out of the .troubles that followed the death of 
Alexander (B.d 317). His humble birth was ennobled by the 
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simplfeity of his life; and his hardy constitution was preserved 
unimpaired by luxury. ’Above all, the contrast of his incorrupt¬ 
ible probity with the insatiable avarice of other generals and the 
venality of the orators—among whom even Demosthenes did not 
escape undeserved suspicion—had such an effect on the sentiment 
of the Athenians that they gave him a confidence mqje unreserved 
than' they had ever yielded to Pericles himself. Froja his first 
entrance on public life, when he was already of middle age, he 
held the annual office of chief Strategus (General) * almost without 
interruption. He was elected no less than forty-five times, with¬ 
out once soliciting the people’s choice. His chief military friend 
and pattern was Chafirias, .under whom he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Naxos (b.c. 376); f but he is not named as holding 
an important command till b.c. 354 (or b.c. 349), when be led 
an expedition into Euboea. His philosophic indifference to the 
present fame and emoluments of getive service led him to find his 
chief fidd at Athea^, in administrative details, and in the politics 
of the ecclesia; and his almost constant presence in the city placed 
a constant check upon the policy of Demosthenes. Phocion’s 
training in the school of Plato and Xenocrates made him intel¬ 
lectually a fit antagonist for the ablest of the orators, and he was 
the more able to cope with them because he despised all the 
artifices of popular rhetoric, and extinguished • their elaborate 
periods by fa pointed brevity almost laconic. To a friend who 
found him deep in thought when he had to speak, he said, “lam 
meditating whether !• cannot shorten what I have to say to the 
Athenians;” and,when Demosthenes saw Phocion rise to reply 
to him, he used to say—“ Here comes the*cleaver of my speeches.” 
This plain soldier-like style of speaking carried with *zt a sort of 
military force; and it was the testimony of an orator, who was 
himself a friend, of Demosthenes, that Phojjion was the ntore 
effective speaker. Nor was his influence diminished by that con¬ 
temptuous sternness and rigour of life which were accepted as 
signs of his independence. It is said that he was never seen 
weeping or laughing, or bathing in the publie baths. Once, when 
a speech of his was foUoSved by applause, he turned to a friend and 
asked, “Have I unawares said something bad?” He made a 
boast of his opposition to the popular feeling; and he gained that 
credit for sincerity^which is generally yielded to such a temper, and 
which the spectacle of a general averse to war naturally excited. 

• We have already explained the nature of this function, which was a sort of 
premiership. t See vol. I. p. 560. 
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It has been often pleaded that Phocion consulted the true 
iilterests of Athens and of Greece by opposing the policy of resist¬ 
ance to Macedonia, when effective resistance was hopeless. But 
here, as Mr, Grote has shown most conclusively, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between the earlier and later years of Phocion’s 
career. “ IJis biographers mislead our judgment by pointing 
our attention chiefly to the last twenty years of his long life,‘after 
the battle of Chaeronea. At that time, when the victorious mili¬ 
tary force of Macedonia had been fully organized, and that of 
Greece comparatively prostrated, it might be argued plausibl;f 
(I do* not say decisively, even then) that submission to Macedonia 
had become a fatal necessity; and that attempts to resist could 
only end by converting bad into worse. But the peace-policy of * 
Phocion—^vhich might be called prudence, after the accession of 
Alexander—^was ruinously imprudent, as well as dishonourable, 
during the reign of Philip. The odds wSre all against Philip in 
his early years; they shifted, and became mose and moi^ in his 
favour, only because his game was ])layed well, and that of his 
opponents badly. The superiority of forr;e was at first so much on 
the side of Athens, that, if she had been willing to employ it, she 
might have made sure of keeping Philip at least within the limits 
of Macedonia. All depended upon her will; upon the question 
whether her citizens were prepared in their own minds to incur the 
ex 2 )enso and fafigue of a vigorous foreign policy—whether they 
. would hand|,e their pikes, open their purses, and forego the com¬ 
forts of home, for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian liberty 
against a growing, but jnot as yet irresistible destroyer. To such a 
sacrifice th^ Athenians could not bring themselves to submit; and, 
in consequence of that reluctance, they were driven in the end to 
a much graver and more irreparable sacrifice—the loss of liberty, 
dignity, and security. Now it was precisely at such a moment, 
and when suoh a question was pending, that the influence of th*e 
peace-loving Phocion was most ruinous. His anxiety that the 
citizens should be buried at home in their own sepulchres—his 
despair, mingled wtth contempt, of his countrymen, and their 
refined habits—his hatred of* the orators Vho might profit by an 
increased war-expenditure-^all coiltributed to make him discourage 
public, effort, and await passively thp^preponderance of the Mace¬ 
donian arm^; thus playing the game of Philip^ and siding, though 
himself incorruptible, with the orators in Philip’s pay.”* 

Such were the antagonistic forces by which the fate of Greece 

* Grote, History of Grtect, vol. xi. pp. 388, 9. 
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was now to be determined: tbe details of the conflict need only a 
brief notice. The first great crisis was brought about by tlie 
attack of Philip on Olynthus, upon the territory of which he had 
already begun to make incursions at the date of the First Philippic. 
The Olynthians, foreseeing the danger, had made peace with 
Athens about the close of b.o! 352, and in b.c. 350 envoys arrived 
at Athens bringing the news that Philip had taken one of the 
thirty-two cities of their confederacy, and asking for an alliance 
and active aid. Their cause was pleaded by Demosthenes in those 
brief, but most vigorous harangues, entitled the Olynthiacs, all 
three of which were delivered in the last six months of b.c. 350.* 
The Athenians made the desired alliance, and promised help ; but 
’ under the influence of the peace party, they did nothing at first. 
Their attentions was distracted by a war in Euboea, undertaken 
against the advice of Donjosthenes, who himself served in it as a 
hoplite (b.c. 349). Theif finances were embarrassed; undone great 
resource, the TheoriiFundj for the expenses of the religious festivals, 
was fenced about by a law making it crihiinal* to propose its applica¬ 
tion to any other purpose. Demosthenes had hinted, in the Olyn- 
thiacSy that this money should be made available for the army; a 
citizen was at length found bold enough to propose its use; and the 
motion was carried unanimously, though the proposer was indicted 
and fined (b.c. 348). But even then, though three successive 
expeditions were sent out to Chalcidice, they effected nothing of 
importance. • , • 

Meanwhile Philip stfained every nerve to complete his concfuest 
before the Athenian^ awoke to the dangpr. City after city fell 
before him; till at last the gates of Olynthus were*opened by 
treachery!; the city was razed to the ground; the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves; and the whole Chalcidic peninsula was added to the 
Macedonian kingdom (b.c. 347). The suppression of thirty-two 
free Hellenic states, whose confederation hgd seemed *to balance the 
power of Philip on his frontier, was a political disaster unparal¬ 
leled since the time of Xerxes; for even the Peace of Antalcidas 
had left some municipal ^freedom to Ionian cities; and the true 

nature of the new despotism was made visible to the Greeks—to 
the deep shame of many of themselves-^in the gangs of captives of 
both sexM, who were draggfd along their roads, even into Pelopo- 

* The order of the Olynthiaea in the editions is certainly not that in trhich they 
were dalivared. 'Bishop Thirlwall, following Dioijysius of Halicarnassus, places them 
in the order IT., III., I. The order adopted by StUve and Hr. Ohote, IL, I., III., 
seems preferable. 
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nesus, to >>6 lecewed by the adWenta of Philip mth thaiiks for 
his generosity; while the conqueror celebrated his victory by 
splendid games at Dinm at the Thessalian frontier. 

The indignation at Athens was the more intense, as among the 
captives sold into slavery there were some of her own citizens, 
who had baen serving as auxiliaries at Olynthns. Besides, the 
victory of Philip threatened the loss of the Chersonese and the 
islands that still were hers. Loud complaints were heard against 
Chares, who was gone no one knew whither. Even Eubulus, and 
the other orators of the peace party, were energetic in their denun¬ 
ciations of Philip ; and the occasion called forth the orator who was 
destined soon to become Philip’s chief supporter, and to be handed 
,down to fame as at once the ablest and bitterest rival of Demo- 
sthenes. jEsohines, though six years older than Demosthenes, 
began his professional career much Jater. His low birth is 
frequently a point for the sarcasm of Demosthenes ; but we have 
no other authority for attaching any stain of dishonour to his 
family. In early youth *he had assisted his father in teaching 
boys; he had tried his fortiifie as an actor with little success ; he 
had been a scribe and reader to some of the Government boards; 
and he had acted as secretary to the orators Aristophon and 
Eubtilus. When raised to the office of public scribe to the • 
assembly, for ^hich he was qualified by his powerful and melo¬ 
dious voice, he gradually took, courage to come fcrward as an 
orator, and displayed a great .native power of unpremeditated 
speech. Nature had gifted him with the •physical strength which 
she had denied to Deippsthenes, and he had.sbrved with distinction 
as a soldier in the expedition to Phlius, in B.c. 368, at the battle 
of Mantinea in b.c. 362, and in Euboea in b.c. 349. The praise he 
obtained from Phocion on this occasion would naturally bind him 
more closely to the party with which he was* already tonnected 
through EuIkiIus. A^ter the fall of 01}Tithu8, JEschines went to 
Megalopolis, as one of the envoys who were sent throughout Greece 
to stir up resistance to Philip. In this mission he earned as much 
distinction by his patriotic §pirit as by his eloquence, not sparing 
the traitors who had sold themselves to the Macedonian, and 
whose opposition now Centralized his efforts. The Arcadians 
seem, in fact, to have been too •much absorbed in their rivalry 
with Sparta, to spare a thought for the remoter, danger from 
Philip. The reports of the other envoys were not much more 
encouraging; and such wsCB the general despondency at Atoens, 
tkat even Demosthenes acquiesced in the necessity for peace. 
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The progress of the Sacred War tended to the same point. The 
lavish expenditure of Phayllus had nearly exhausted the treasures 
of Delphi; but Phalaecus, the youthful son of Onomarchus, still 
carried on the war, though he only kept down a strong opposition 
among the Phocians themselves by his mercenaries. Once more 
the Thebans applied to Philip as the champion of the Amphictyons 
and of Apollo, and a Macedonian army entered Thessaly. The 
Phocians, in alarm for the safety of Thermopylas, applied for aid to 
Athens as well as Sparta; but Phalmcus, who held the pass, in¬ 
sultingly dismissed the forces which the Athenians promptly sent to 
guard it. Philip hastened to profit by his rashness to secure the 
neutrality of Athens; c-and, .after preliminary overtures on both 
‘sides, the Athenians sebt that Embassy of Ten to the Macedonian, 
court at Pell^, which became afterwards the occasion of such 
bitter recriminations between Demosthenes and AUschines, both of 
whom served upon it, th%t the truth respecting it cannot be dis¬ 
covered. * All we know is, that Philip gained favour with all the 
ambassadors by his banquets and personal -attentions, and won 
over some of them by bribes; so that they obtained no terms from 
him, either for themselves or the Phocians, but vague promises. 
On the return of the ambassadors to Athens, Demosthenes, whose 
courage had failed him when he rose to address Philip, expfessed 
entire approval of the conduct of his colleagues, and he entertained 
the envoys whom Philip sent to Athens to conclude the treaty. 
But his old distrust was < revived by the conduct o^ Philip in 
leading about the amba'fesadors, who were sent again to ratify*the 
treaty, from place tcf place, while he was preparing for the invasion 
of Phocis. When the peace was finally made, on Plylip’s owm 
terms, with the express exclusion of the Phocians, and the ambas¬ 
sadors returned to Athens the second time, Demosthenes protested 
against their-conduct, and charged JEschines a&the chief offender. 
But the people, overjoyed at the thought ^of peace, ^passed a vote 
of thanks- to Philip, and summoned the Phocians to surrender 
Delphi; and, in the following year, jEschines gained an easy 
vi(Story over Timarchus, who had indicted him for misconduct in 
the embassy.* 

Meanwhile Philip had followed alrnost on the steps of the 


* The details pf theses, mutual recriminations (besides the alluaionS in other 
speeches, and especially those “On the Crown”) are contained in the speech of 
JEschines “Against Timarchus,” and in those o^ Demosthenes and .^schines “On 
the False Embassy." The two latter were not speeches actually delivered, but 
memorials composed for circulation among the people, in b.o. 848. 
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departing envoys towards Thermopylse. On his approach, Pha- 
laecus made terms for himself and his mercenaries. The Phocians, 
thus left without defence, surrendered all their towns; and their 
fate was decided by the Amphictyons, whom Philip convoked at 
Delphi. All their cities were destroyed, except Abae, and the 
people were dispersed into villages oY not more than fifty houses 
each. Th^ were condemned to repay, by annual instalments, 
10,000 talents, as the value of the plundered treasures of the 
temple. They were struck out of the list of the Amphictyons; 
and Thebes was gratified by the same sentence against Sparta,* 
The two votes of Phocis in the council were given to Philip, who 
* was to share the presidency of the Pytlfian gqpaes with the Thebans 
and Thessalians; Macedonia was thus recognized as an Hellenic 
power; and it only remained to yield her the supremacy of Greece 
(b.c. 346). In this Sacred War, which (like the first, in b.c. 695— 
585) * had lasted for ten years,, the badn(5ss of the Phocian cause 
had done much to invest PhQip with the appeaiieance of a champion 
of right. • 

His ascendancy over the minds of the Greeks at this epoch is 
best shown by the speech of Demosthenes On the Peace,” 
advising acquiescence in the existing state of things; while 
Isocrates, who had now reached the age of ninety, put forth, in 
his “ Oration to Philip,” a formal renunciation of Hellenic indepen¬ 
dence. Recognizing the conqueror as the chief of Greece, raised 
up to benefit her like his ancestor I^rdules, he invites him to 
reconcile the differences of .Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos, 
and to march at the Jiead of their united ^forces against Asia. 
Philip at qpce assumed the character of dictator, by declaring in 
favour of Messene and Megalopolis, and making an alliance with 
Ar^os. But there remained a strong undercurrent of distrust at 
Athens, which was confirmed by Philip’s proceedings in Pelopon¬ 
nesus; and it found expression in the Second Philippic (B.d 
344) and succeeding orations of Demosthenes; The peace lasted 
nominally for six years (b.c. 346—340); but during this whole 
period, Philip was fnaking new aggressions in various parts ef 
Greece, and especially in Thrace, which !he Athenians'put forth 
desultory efforts to counferact; fill his attacks upon the Greek 
cities pf the Propontis, and at last’fiis invasion of the Chersonese, 
led to open .war (b.c. 340). The campaign bqgan under the evil 
auspices which had so long beset the Athenian arms. Chares, 
who had been sent to the •relief of Byzantium and Permthus, 


* See voL I. p. 829. 
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began the old exactions from the neighbouring allies; but he 
was speedily superseded by Phocion, who urged the prosecution* of 
the war in a spirit of true patriotism. He had distinguished him¬ 
self in the preceding year (b.o. 341) by a successful expedition 
to counteract the schemes of Philip’s partisans m Eubcea, which 
thus became a new bulwark for Athens, and on this occasion 
Phocion was heartily engaged in carrying out the policy of Demo¬ 
sthenes. The Athenians, once more roused to effort, sent out an 
armament of 120 triremes. The distrust of the allies vanished. 
'Phocion was received at Byzantium as a deliverer. The maritime 
powers of the -lEgsean, such as Chios, Rhodes, and Cos, joined in 
the effort for her relief. Philip was compelled to raise the siege 
both of Byzantium and Perinthus : he was repulsed in an attack 
on the Chersonese ; and the Bosporus and Hellespont were again 
opened to tlie Athenian cprn-ships. Thanks were voted to Athens 
by Byzantium, Perinthds, and the cities of the Hellespont, while 
the Athenians conferred the like honour on Demosthenes (b.c. 339). 

Thus baffled in the field, Philip felPback, as usual, on the arts 
of policy. His overtures for peace converted the Byzantines and 
other maritime states from enemies into neutrals, and left the 
Athenians to carry on the naval war almost alone; while he sent 
out fresh cruisers to harass their commerce. Meanwhile he under¬ 
took an expedition against a tribe of Scythians, between the 
Hsemus andrthe Danube; on his return from which he was defeated 
by the Thracian Tribalfi, and severely wounded. This expedition 
was not improbably planned with a view of giving his partisans in 
Greece free scope for. their intrigues, while^he appeared himself to 
have retired from the scene. 

An immediate advance to Thermopylse would probably have 
forced Thebes and Athens to unite before it was too late. But even 
in the hands of A-thens alone, the common cause was more hopeful 
than it had long been. The vigorous efforts of Demosthenes to cor¬ 
rect the abuses of the system of trierarchies had placed the navy 
on a most efficient footing. But all was ruined by the treason of 
the Philippizing party, whd, with iEschines at their head, kindled 
the new Sdered, or “ Locrian War. ” The town of Cirrha, long since 
devoted to Apollo, with its territory,'^in the First Sacred War, 
was too conveniently situated not to be used as a sea-port; .and it 
had come injto therpossession of the Locrians of Amphissa, who 
.had been warm opponents of the Phocians during the recent 
sftonflict At a meeting of the Amphictyons at Pelphi, in the 
spring of B.O. 339, .dSschines took advantage of an attack ,,on 
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Athens by a Locrian deputy, to retort on the people of Amphissa 
tfie charge of sacrilege for having cultiva’ted the Crissaean plain. 
The passions of the assembly were so roused by his vehement 
invectives, that, had day-light been left, the Delphians, with the 
whole force at the command of the Amphictyons, would have 
rushed down at once to destroy Cirrha. The resolution was 
carried into effect on the following day, before the people of 
Amphissa could muster to the rescue; but they came down 
in time to drive out the assailants from the ruins of Cirrha^ 
without violating the sacred character of the Amphictyons by 
' inflicting any loss of life. The baffled council resolved to call a 
full meeting at Thermopylse, to inflicbcondign punishment on the 
Locrians, who had thus added contumacy to sacrilege. The place * 
appointe(f for the meeting was enough to indicate the purpose 
both of calling in the aid of Philip jind securing for him the 
possession of the pass. . * 

The deputies returned to their cities; and'even at Athens the 
force of religious seiitim'ent neutralized the warning voice of 
Demosthenes :—“ iEschines, you are bringing war, an Amphicty- 
onic war, into Attica.” At length, how'ever, he prevailed in 
inducing the people to send no delegates to the meeting; and the 
same course was taken by Thebes, The first proceedings of the 
council are obs'eured by the contradictions of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines ; but they reassembled at the usual time of the autumnal 
meeting at.Thermopylae, when the Athenians were again repre¬ 
sented by iEschines and others, and the Thebans would also be 
present of course (September, b.c. 339).* ^dEschines now came 
forward the open advocate of Philip’s leadership, and the 
Macedonian king was invited to lead the forces of the Am¬ 
phictyons, with his own, for the punishment of the Locrians. 
Ptilip, who had now recovered from his wound, opened the cam¬ 
paign without delay by taking Nicsea, a town which helped to 
command Thermopylae, and which was now held by the Thebans. 
His designs became clearer still when, instead of marching upon 
Amphissa, he fortified the P^hocian town of Elatea. He himsSlf 
now threw off the mask, and invited the Thebans to unite with 
him in crushing their atibient foe, or at least to grant him a 
passage through their territory into. Attica. Meanwhile the news 
of the capture of Elatea had reached Athens ^ust as. the Prytanes 
were sitting down to, supper; and, while steps were taken in all 
haste to convene W ass^bly for the following day, the alarmed 

* Their aeceaatoh applied only to the special meeting^ 
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people began to clear the city as for a ^iege. In the crowded 
' assembly, which met at the earliest dawn, Demosthenes alone 
dared to speak. Pointing out the groundlessness of the fear 
that Philip was acting in concert with Thebes, h« urged an imme¬ 
diate alliance between the two cities as the only chance of saving 
either. His advice was adopted unanimously; and he was sent 
with‘other envoys to Thebes, where his eloquence hardly prevailed 
over the suggestions of old animosity and the new solicitations of 
Philip. But the alliance once made was as cordial as the danger 
was pressing; and the part taken by Thebes was resented by 
Philip with the most revengeful bitterness. He appealed fo the 
Peloponnesian states in hia character as champion of Apollo, but 
' seemingly with little effect; while the Athenians and Thebans 
gained some successes in a winter campaign in Phocis, and began 
to restore the Phocian qities as a barrier against Philip. The 
enthusiasm of Athens Vas expressed by the vote of a golden 
crown t6 Demosthenes at the Dionysiac festival (March, b.c. 338). 

It seemed as if tlio policy of the patriot statesman were about 
to i^eceive the nobler crown of complete success. He laboured 
hard to enlarge the alliance, and obtained contingents from the 
Achreans, the Corinthians, and probably the Eubceans and 
Megarians. But the mutual jealousies of the other Pelopon¬ 
nesian states kept them aloof. Meanwhile Philif) marched upon 
Amphissa, defeated a large body of mercenaries, and executed 
the decree of the Amphiebyons. ^ This victory left him master of 
Phocis; and, advancing into Bceotia, he met the united Grecian 
army on the fatab plain of Chferonea. ,,His force consisted of 
30,000 infantry, and 2000 cavalry; that of the allies i§ not accu¬ 
rately known, but it was probably inferior in number, and cer¬ 
tainly in discipline; nor could the presence of Demosthenes on 
the field supply the want of an able general. Phocion, whose 
field of action had so long been at Athens, was now absent on a 
maritime command,' and his place was ill supplied by the united 
incompetency of the Athenians Lysicles and Chares, and the 
Theban Theagenes. 

On the other side, the Macedonians, a rough and hardy race, 
admirable as the raw material o'f soldiers, the Thracians, and the 
other warlike barbarians under Philip’s rule, had been mQulded 
by the incessant training of twenty years into a veteran army, 
complete in all the branches of horse and foot, heavy and light 
anned, archers and slingers. Its chietf force 1^ in .the renowned 
phalanx, the depth of which at Chaerohea was sixteen men; far 
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less than the phalanx of Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea; 
bnt this depth was quite sufficient, and* the phalanx of Philip 
owed its great strength to the impenetrable array of long spears 
which projected from its front. The masterly generalship of 
Philip was seconded by the fiery courage of Alexander, who, at 
the age of eighteen, decided the Victory by a charge with the 
phalanx i^n the Theban Sacred Band. That devoted body fell 
to a man in the ranks they occupied, while the Athenians, after a 
long conflict with Philip in person on the other Mng, were broken 
by the new effort which the king made on hearing of hJb sonV 
victoty, and tlie rout was complete.' 

The scene of the battle was long marked by a colossal stone lion 
which surmounted the tumulus raised over the Theban dead, from * 
the earth\)f which the monument has lately been disinterred. Its 
date, the 7th of August, d.c. 338, is the epoch of the extinction of 
Grecian liberty. The loss of the Thcbana and Achseans, who suf¬ 
fered most severely, is not stated: among the^^eadwas the* Theban 
general, Theagencs. , Tha Athenians left 1000 'citizens on the 
field, and 2000 prisoners in the hands of Philip. Both their 
generals escaped; but Lysicles suffered death by a judicial sen¬ 
tence. Demosthenes, whom his enemies never ceased to taunt 
with cowardice for sharing the general flight, survived to rouse the 
Athenians from their first despair, exhorting them to put the city 
in a state of defence, and himself contributing three talents to the 
work. Their confidence was expressed by his selection to pro- 
noupce the luneral oration over those slain.at Chasronea. 

The accounts of Philip’s wild orgies in the first joy of his vic¬ 
tory may reasonably be'suspected; but, if frue, never was “ the 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober ” made more success¬ 
fully than by himself. In the consummate prudence of his cou- 
dfict to the allies,^ we cannot but trace a mixture of generosity. 
He seems to .have been moved by respect for Athens, as the centle 
of Hellenic civilization,* as well as for her resolute attitude of de¬ 
fence and her still great maritime power. For the present, at all 
events, he was content to wreak his vengeance upon Thebes, hy 
selling her prisoners as slaVes, putting* to death several of her 
leading citizens, banishing others, confiscating their prop^ty, 
setting up an oligarchy of his pwn adherents, and placing a> 
Mace*dopian garrison in the Cadmean citadel. The Bceotian cities 
were liberated, and the frontier town of *Oropus restored to 
Athens, which obtained terms of surprising moderation, and re¬ 
ceived back her prisoners without ransom. In return, she recog- 
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nizeH Philip as the leader of the Hellenic world, a disgrace little 
short of political extinction. Her fall was not unfitly symbolized 
by the death of the eldest, and one of the most famous of her 
citizens. Isocrates, who had been bom when the city was at the 
acm6 of her glory under Pericles, and who, only two years before, 
had celebrated that glory in his great Panathenaic oration, died 
at the age of ninety-eight, of grief, at hearing of th^ battle of 
Chaeronea, 

But Athens had still the spirit left to honour the orator who bore 
‘his gri^ and assuaged hers. To understand her feelings at this 
epoch, We must look forward a few years to the contest which has 
given the world its two great master-pieces of forensic oratory. 

• Rising superior to the prejudice which makes success the only 
test of merit, the Athenians, after the battle of Chasronea, voted to 
Demosthenes a goklen crown (b.c. 337—336). Several attempts 
to impeach him had already failed; and .^schines renewed the 
attack in the form of an indictment against Ctesiphon, the mover 
of the vote, for proposing an illegal decree; h^t the trial did not 
come on till b.c. 330. We need not recount the well-known 
result; the disgraceful defeat of .^Eschines ; his retirement from 
Athens; and the memorable tribute which he paid to his rival’s 
surpassing eloquence when he read his speech “ On the Crown ” 
to his class of rhetoric at Rhodes. But in that masterpiece of 
oratory ther?- is one passage which sums up the whole question of 
the policy of Demosthepes in an apostrophe as true as it is daring: 
—“ It cannot be that you were \^rong, Athenians, wHen you took 
upon you the peril gf the universal freedom and salvation! i^o I 
by our forefathers who confronted the danger at Marathon, who 
stood in their ranks at Plata3a, who fought at Salamis! ’' To such 
an appeal ill success is no reply. 

The lepity of Philip towards Athens was doubtless prompted in 
part by his ambition to lead the united forces of ^reece to the 
conquest of Persia. . At a congress held gtt Corinth, from which 
Sparta alone was absent, war was declared against the Great King, 
ai\d Philip was appointed to conduct it as geiisral of the Greeks. 
After a triumphant progress through Peloponnesus to enforce the 
submission of Sparta, and after receiving the adhesion of the 
western states, Philip returned J:o Macedonia to complete his pre¬ 
parations. The expedition was delayed during the who^ of the 
next year (b.o. 337/ by his domestic dissensions with Olympias, 
and Alexa^er, consequent upon his zparriage with Cleopatra, to 
which we shall haye to recur in the next chapter. In’the following 
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spring his preparations were complete. Some troops had already 
h^n sent forward under Parmenio to rouse the Asiatic Greeks; 
and he only stayed to provide a fresh security for the safety of his 
kingdom, by the marriage of his daughter to Alexander of Epinis; 
when, at the wedding festival at .^gSB, he fell by the sword of 
Pausanias, a young Macedonian noble. The assassin is supposed 
to have b^n instigated by Olympias, and some have charged 
Alexander with a share in the crime, but upon no adequate evi¬ 
dence. Philip had only reached the forty-seventh yejit of his age, 
and the twenty-seventh of his reign, when he left to his son ' 
Alexander the inheritance of his great conquests and his far 
greater schemes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER. 
B.C. 336 TO B.C. 323. 


“ And, as I was considering, behold an he goat came from the west onVhe face of the 
whole earth, and touched not the ground; and the goat had a notable horn between his 
ejes. And he c«me to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen stonding before the 
river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto the 
"^’ram, and he was moyed with choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two 
horns: and there was no power in the ram to stand before'him, but he cast hira«down to 
the ground, and stamped upon him : and there was none that could deliver the ram out 
of his hand. Therefore th^ he goat waxed very great. . . . , . The ram which 

I thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. And the rough goat is 
the king of Grecia: and tiie great horn that is between his eyes is the first king. *’ 

Cl Daniel, chap, viii, fi-8, 20, 21. 

“ High on a throne with trophies charged, I viewed 
The youth, that all things bat himself subdued ; 

His feet on s&eptres and tiaras trod, 

And hits horn’d head belied the Lybian god.”— Pope. 


AOOB3SIOH OP AI.EXAN»BR—HIS CHARACTER AND EDUCATION—HIS EARLY PUBLIC LIFE— 
QUARREL WITH HIS FATHER, AND OUTWARD RECONCILIATION—STATE OF GREECE AT 
Ills ACCESSION—SECOND CONGRESS OP CORINTH—ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES —CAM¬ 
PAIGNS IN ILLYRIA AND THRACE—REVOLT OP THEBES AND ATHENS—DESTRUCTION 
OP THEBES—SUBMISSION OP ATHENS—STATE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE : REBELLIONS 
AND DISSOLUTION —GREEK MERCENARIES—BAGOAS, MENTOR, AND MEMNON—EB- 
CONQUEST OF CYPRUS, PHCENIOIA, AND EGYPT—AOOKSBION OF DARIUS CODOMANNUS— 
EVENTS PRECEDING THE INVASION—STATE OF FEELING IN OBEkoE—POLICY OF DEMO* 
STHKN ;^—-(TRUK VIEW OF ALEXANDER’S CONQUEST—CONSTITUTION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
ARMY-^^NTIPATBR LEFT AS REGENT OP MACEDONIA—SMALL FORCE OP ALEXANDER— 
HIS ‘departure from PELLA, lAND RENDEZVOUS AT SEST08—ALEXANDER AT TROY— 
.BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS—CONQUEST OP ASIA MINOR—SIEGE OF HALICARNASSUS— 
DEATH OF MEMNON—THE GORDIAN KNOT—BATTLE OF ISSUS—CAPTURE OF TYR'e AND 
OAZA—CONQUEST OJ*" fGYPT—VISIT TO THE ORAOJ^^ OP AMMON—FOUNDATION OP 
ALEXANDRIA—ALEXANDER PASSES THE EUPHRATES—BATTLE OP ARBELA—ALEXANDER 
AT PKRSEPOLIS—DEATH OP DARfUS—MARCH INTO BYRCANIA, DUVNGIANA, AND 
BACTBIA—DEATH OP PHILOTAS—ALEXANDER CROSSES THE PAROPAMISUS AND OXUS 
—REACHES THE JAXARTES — CONQUERS SOODIANA —MURDER OP 0LITU9—MARRIES 
ROXANA—DEATH OP OALLISTHBNES—INVASION OP INDIA—DEFEAT OP PORUS—ALEX¬ 
ANDER IS OOMPEALED TO TURN BACK PROM THE HTPpASIS—VOYAGE DOWN THE 
HYDASPKS AND INDUS—VOYAGE OF HEARCHU8 TO THE PERSIAN GULP—MARCH 
THROUGH THE DESERT OP OEDROSIA— RETURN gO SUSA — aSiEXANDEB MARRIES 
THE DAUGHTER OF DARIUS—OTHER INTERMARRIAGES WITH PERSIANS—MUTINY OF 
THE ARMY—DEATH OF HBPHAISTION—^ALEXANDER AT BABYLON—HIS VAST SCHEMES 
-^HIS DEATH. 

Alexander IIL, of* Macedonia,® was the first of those con- 
quOTors whom men have rewarded foi: the sufierings they have 
inflicted, in the pursuit of power and fame, with the title of the 
GbeIt. Born in b;o. 356,‘fie was only in his twentieth year 
when tfie murder ctf his father called him to the throne ^.c. 336); 
and his dazzling career lasted less ^an thirteen years. Nature 
had endowed the young prince with that enthusiastic temper which 
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deems no end too high to aim at, no difficulty too great to be 
syrmounted. This spirit was inflamed, from his earliest youth, by 
the influence of Lysimachus, one of his tutors, who imbued his 
min d with the knowledge of Homer, an^ with admiration for tl^ 
heroes of the Iliad, Claiming descent, on his father’s side from 
Hercules, on his mother’s from Aohilles, he took the latter for 
his own exemplar. Andj while he resembled him in that thirst 
for fame, Vhich Homer has so beautifully depicted as reckless of 
early death, he inherited from his Epirot mother a fierce, im¬ 
patient, and ungovernable temper, as disastrous as “the wrath ot 
Achilles ” to himself and others. Of Alexaiiler, as well as 
Philip, it should be borne in mind, that the basis of character was 
thoroughly barbarian, and this element nev6r ceased to break out. 
through ijie superficial culture of an elaborate Greek education. 
To provide such an education for his son had been one of Philip’s 
chiefest cares. The young prince was ‘trained in a discipline of 
almost Spartan hardihood by'his mother’s Jdnsman, lieonidas. 
All know the proof he gave of his courage and skill in manly 
exercises by taming' the' horse Bucephalus, which Philip had 
bought for thirteen talents, and which no one else at the court 
dared to mount. This renowned charger carried Alexander 
through his campaigns in Asia; till, dying in India, he was buried 
at the town of ^Bucephala, on the Hydaspee (b.c. 327). But the 
chief advantage of Alexander’s education was the tuition he 
received from Aristotle during the three best years o^i^youth, 
from the agTi of thirteen to that of sfateen. We know^othing 
certain of the course which the philosopher pursued; but we are 
told that Alexander thf®w himself into it witli all the energy of 
his nature^ and tflat he retained the warmest affection for his 
preceptor. Still we may feel sure that the lessons he most 
valued were those which developed the heroic spirit of the old 
Greek poetry. He'carried with him, through all his campaigns, 
a copy of the Iliad, corrected by Aristotle; but no similar example 
IS recorded of his fondness for jthe more peaceful beauties and 
civil lessons of the^Odyssey. He is said to have entertained the 
Athenian ambassadors, when they were feasted by Philip at 
Pella, with recitations from thy Greek poets; and his wiiole 
career was marked by a taste for literature, and a spl^did 
patronage of art. But even here the bent of his character wae 
shown in hfe preference for wWt was most %triking, especially 
when it flattered himself, like his portrait by Apelles, wielding 
the thunderbolts ci Jove. * The lessons of Aristotle probably 

w>L. II, n 
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contributed to tltat e^ly maturity ^of judgment and political 
knowl^g^; by which hq ia said to have Mtonished certain Persia 
amb^s^ors, who arrived at tJie court during his^fa,ther’a absence, 
which he displayed ^in adjusting the affairs of (3-re^e ^after 
rhiirp*s death. As a speaker,'he codfd always express himself in 
a ^manner equal to' the occasion; and, if he wanted his father’s 
fini^ed eloquence, he was free from the deep dissimulation of 
which 'it was so powerful ^ instrument. In fine, the epithet 
^‘superficial,!’ applied just now to his Hellenic culture, was not 
•intended to deny a considerable effect produced upon his mental 
. character, but % signify that it could not reach deep enough to 
alter that basis of nature, co'minon to his father and himself, 

• which' is so weU described by Mr. Grote as “ the self-will of a 
barbarian prince, not the ihgenium cMle^ or sense of. reciprocal 
obligation and right in sociefy with’ others, which marked more or 
less- even the most po^^Mul members of a Grecian city, whether 
pligarohioal or democratical.”-* 'This qualify distinguishes him 
from Pisistratus and Caesar, and mar!^s the oriental character of 
his despotism, even before he became an Asiatic sovereign. 

Alexander began his public life as early as his sixteenth y^ar, 

* in the capaeify of regent during Philip’s campaign on the 
Bosporus (b.o. 340); and we have seen how he distinguished 
himself at Chaeronea two years later. The brief interval before 
Philip’s deqth was marked by a violent quarrel in the royal family, 
which seemed to endanger Alexander’s succession. His mother, 
Olympias, had so disgusted Philip by her intolerable^temper, that 
he divorced her and married Cleopatea, the niece of his general. 
Attains. At the Vedding banquet fliere ^occurred a. scene, 
thoroughly characteristic of the essential barbarism of* the Mace¬ 
donian court;— 


“ Natis in usum laetitia scypMs • 

Pugnare Thracton ost.” ‘ 


H^fyd with wine. Attains called for a tflast to the prospect of a 
leg^tim^te. heir to the throne, thus placing Olympias and her off¬ 
spring on]thesame footing as Philip’s numerous illicit connections. 
Alexander flung his drinking-cup af Attalus, with the fiirious cry, 
“Ain I then a bastard?” Philip rushed up to his son with his 
sword drawn; - but, too Ihtoxicated to keep his footing, he fell 
prostrate on the floor, while’Alexander left the hall^^ exclaiming, 
“ Behold the^ man^whq was about to pass fi»m Europe to Asia, 
but has-beenin going ,firoin one couch to another.” 

' '' of Gfreece, foil xii. p. 2. 
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Little did he foresee how bitterly the taunt would recoil upon 
himself by his murder of CHtus. • 

Olympias withdrew to her brother Alexander in Epirus; and 
Alexander fled into Illyria. Their prospects were darkened by 
the birth of a son to PMip and Cleopatra, who received the very • 
significant name of Caranus, the mythical ancestor of the Mace¬ 
donian kijjgs. The relatives of Cleo'^atra were promoted, while 
the fiiends of Alexander were banished. They appear to have 
stirred up the Epirots and Illyrians to an invasion of Macedonia. 
Civil war would have been a &tal hindrance to Philip’s schemes of* 
Asiatic conquest He ^ected an out^i^ard reconciliation; and 
Olympias and Alexander returned to his court; both, however, 
still with hostile feelings, and the former with that implacable 
resentment, to which probably Philip fell a victim,* We haye no 
ground to conjecture what might have beep the result to Alexander, 
had his father lived; but Philip, at the a^e of forty-seven, might 
well postpone the question of the succession, and the ser^ces of 
Alexander would be too precious to lose in the meantime, f 
The dagger of Pausanias cut through the doubt, and the crown 
was placed on Alexander’s head by his namesake,. Alexander of 
Lyncestis, who owed his life to this good service, when the other 
conspirators were put to death with Pausanias. Other persons, 
not implicated ih the conspiracy, were despatched as obstacles to 
be removed out of Alexander’s way. Among them waS his cousin 
Amyntas, whi)m Philip had set aside seize the throne. The 
Persian king boasted, whether truly or not, that he had had a 
share in contriving Philips’s murder; and the Athenians, prompted 
by Demosthenes, made public demonstrations of a joy so e^pdting, 
that it was rebuked by Phocion as ungenerous. Deidosthenes, 


* Cleopatia, the uufoitufiate canse of the quarrel, was tortured to death with hot 
irons by the order df Olympias, ^fter her infant had been murdered m her arms ; and 
Olympias dedicated in a temple the dagger which h&d given JPhilip the fatal blow. 

+ It IS one of the cunous coincidences of history, that in the two monarchies, so 
much alike in many point% of Macedonia and Bussia, Alexander the son of Philip, 
and Alexander the son^^ Paul, should have mounted the throne each at a most? 
critical epoch, and each under the suspicion of a shore in his father’s murder, founded _ 
on the weU-known legal maxim of Out bono.” But even this ground of suspicion, 
though strengthened in the ancient example by,the previous quarrel and still enstmg 
risks, 13 of little force in the absence of positive evidence, Niebuhr, indeed, declares 
that “ Alexfthdei? was no doubt deeply implicated in this Aurder. A jury would 
ha\ e condemned him as an accomplice. But he was prudent enough to make away 
with the participators in the oenspiraey, who might have betrayed him j . . and 
their blood was shed that he might not become known as a parricide."—ZeciWrss on 
Anmmt HtsUtry^ Lect. Ixix. * 
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who was already in communication with Persia, with the view of 
impeding Philip’s mai’ch, used every effort to stir up revolt; 
and agitation prevailed through all Greece, though no open 
movement was attempted. 

Alexander soon gave proof of how mucli Demosthenes had under¬ 
rated his ability. About two months after his father’s death, he 
marched into Thessaly, whete he was recognised as the^head jof the 
Greek nation, by a public vote, which was confirmed by the 
Amphictyons at Thermopyles. He entered Thebes without oppo- 
’sition, and, leaving Athens alone for the present, he passed 
through the Isthmus iifto Peloponnesus, where his presence was 
sufficient to stifle all germs of resistance. By this time Athens 
was completely overawed. The city had been prepared for a siege, 
and the country people collected within the walls; but‘teubmission 
was decided on; and Demades, who had negociated the peace 
with Philip, was appointed to CEi^ry a full apology to Alexander, 
with £He recognition of his’ headship of Greece, and an adulatory 
vote of divine honours. Demosthenes declined the dangerous 
distinction of accompanying him. 

Eeturning to Corinth, Alexander convokifl the states of Greece, 
and demanded the appointment as generalissimo for the Persian 
War, which had been conferred on his father at the same place. 
As before, Sparta alone had the courage to stand aloof, under the 
influence of Agis III., who had succeeded to the throne in the 
very year of the battle of^Cheerqnea (b.c. 338), and ^hose attempt 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, during Alexander’s absence in 
Asia, came to a‘disastrous issue, in B.g. 330. The supremacy 
conferred upon Alexander included, besides the command of the 
Greek * armies abroad, the preservation of the peace, and the 
settlement of disputes, at home. The Hellenic states were united 
into a‘ confederacy under his dictatorship; „ each, however, |)re- 
serving its freedom and autonomy; and certain articles were 
drawn up, and ratified by oaths, to secure freedom of commerce 
and the general peace. 

• It was during the congress of Corinth th^t Alexander had his 
celebrated interview with Diogenes of Sinope,*the founder of the 
Cyoic school of philosophy.* * True to his principles, Diogenes 
Jiad ^refused to mingle with thfe crowd in which philosophers joined 

with the rest to congratulate the king, and Alexander was fain to 

♦ ’ • 

1 ^ * 

* It matters nothing to the spirit of the transaction, whether the interview took 
place at this tim^ or on Alexander’s return to Corinth itt the following year, after 
the destruction of Thebes. 
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gratify his curiosity by a visit to the suburb where Diogenes 
resided. He found him basking in the*sun—some say at the 
mouth of the tub which served him for a kennel—and with affable 
condescension asked how he could serve him. “ By standing out 
of my sunshine ” was the answer, wjiich veiled, under its churlish 
form, the lesson which sovereigns so often need to learn, that they 
are not lonis over the elements:— 

“ What though, like commouers of air, 

Wo wander out, wo know not where, 

But either house or hall: 

Yet nature’s channs, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales, and foj^ming §oods. 

Are free alike to all.” 

• 

Amidst the ridicule of the courtiers at the man who had no favour 
to ask of a king, Alexander, almost en'^ing his contented inde¬ 
pendence, turned away with the remark, “ If l^ere not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes.” „ * . 

With the ensuing i^pring Alexander found it necessary to take 
order with the barbarians on his northern frontier, before he could 
pass over into Asia. Crossing the Hasmus (Balkan), he subdued 
the Triballi and other Thracians; advanced against the G-etsse, and 
received the submission of the tribes as far as the Dapube. Then, 
turning westward, he crushed a revolt among the Illyrians and 
Taulantians (b.c. 335). * * 

Meanwhile, the conduct of the Macedonian officers in Greece 
begflto to prove that Alexander’s government would be a tyranny, 
and that the recent st^lations would be belH in little respect. 
During th# winter of b.c. 336-5, the Athenian orators became 
bold in their remonstrances, and Demosthenes renewed his corre¬ 
spondence with the Persian king, who sent both money and 
emissaries into GrOtece. But hatred of the codqueror was most 
bitterly felt ^It Thebes, where the Cadmean citadel was still 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison. On a report that Alexander 
had been killed in hip northern expedition, the city openly revolted, 
and Demosthenes persuaded the Athenian^ to support the Thebanl. 
The insurrection was at once crjished by the rapidity of Alex¬ 
ander’s movements. Thebes was taken, amidst a fearful massacre; 
and the Greeks were subjected “to Ihe humiliation of passing the 
sentence,* by which Iftie city was razed to the ground. TheCadmea 
was left to be held as a Macedonian fort,* and the people were 
sold as slaves. • The house m which Pindar had lived was alone 
spared in the destruction of the city:— 
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“The great Emathiaa conqueror bid spare 
The housepof Pindarus, when temple and tower *' 

Went to the ground.** * 

Alexander is said to have afterwards recognized a punishment 
from the hand of Dionysus,^ the patron deity of Tlfebes, i^ the 
drunken fury which drove him to murder Clitus, and in the 
mutihy of his army in India. A few years after his death, 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, joined with the Athenians in re¬ 
building the city (b.c. 316). 

This terrible example at once secured the submission of the 
other states, and caused extreme alarm to the Athenians, who had 
been culpably remiss in neglecting to send aid to Thebes. A 

* letter soon arrived from Alexander, demanding the surrender of 
eight orators aad two generals, 'who were named as the chief 
authors of the resistance.to Philip at Cheeronea, and of all the 
hostile demonstrations sfiice. Among them, of course, was Demo¬ 
sthenes. He urged the people to resist a demand that struck a 
fatal blow at the free speech on which thdr whole polity hung; 
and related the old fable of the wolf requiring the Iheep to give 
up their watch-dogs for the sake of peace. Phocion, only coming 
forward at the repeated call of the assembly, counselled submission 
to the irresistible power of Alexander, and called on the Ten to 
sacrifice themselves for the public safety, a course which he declared 
he would not have shrunk from had the case been his own. But 
a more generous spirit moved the assembly, and they dared to 
send a refusal, though it wa^ by such a reply to a like deniand 
that Thebes had sdaled her fate. But they sent their answer in 
the form of an apology by one and a second embassy; and the 
influence of Phocion at last prevailed on Alexander to be satisfied 
with the banishment of Charidemus and Ephialtes. These, with 
other military leaflers, took service among the Greek mercenaries 
of the Persian king. Phocion’s influence was noV supreme at 
Athens; and Alexander had the wisdom to prefer'the hold ho 
might thus keep on the city, which he flattened with the-title of 
the second state in Greece, to a ccaxflict which must have been 
fierce, and perhaps long and] even doubtfid, considering the mari¬ 
time power of Athens. On his return ^o Pella, Alexander visited 
Delphi, and received the sanction •of the oracle to his expedition 
again0t Persia (b.c.^635). He never set foot itPGreece a^ain; but 
he left behind him proofe enough of his civil as well as military 

. energy, ar^ partis&us sufficiently numerous in the several states, 

* * Milton’s Somet, “Whsu the assault was intended to the city.” 
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te secure submission during bis absence. Sparta alone maintained 
a sullen independence; and her unavailing effort for liberty, under 
Agis, is almost the only important event in the history of Greece 
during the .jeleven years of Alexander’s Asiatic conquests. The 
events of the last eighteen months had also given ample proof of 
his ability to lead on to victory the forces, which he spent the 
winter in finally preparing, and which mustered between Pella and 
Amphipolis early in the following spring (b.c. 334). A glance 
must now be thrown to the other side of the uEgaean, that we may* 
see in-n^hat condition the Persian empire was to receive the coming 
storm. 

We left the history of Persia, at its constitution by Darius, the ■ 
son of Hystaspes, only adding a brief summary of its subsequent 
fortunes.* We have since seen how, after the collapse which 
followed the expedition pf Xerxes, thS .events of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War revived the power of Persia,under Darius 11. 
Nothus (b.c. 424—^05).. During the long reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, Artaxerxes II. Mncmon (b.c. 405 — 359), the empire 
seemed to have recovered much of its ancient vigour. The death 
of the younger Cj rus confirmed his brother’s power, though their 
mother, Parysatis, contrived to avenge his fate by refinements of 
cruelty known only to orientals. The slave who, at the command 
of Artaxerxes, had cut off the head and hands of Cy^us, was won 
by her from the king at dice, and put ^to death with unutterable 
tortpres ; and the queen, Statira,*is said to have been despatched 
by means of food which Parj satis cut for her with a knife poisoned 
on one side. Such scenes reveal the internal life of the Persian 
court.'’ 

Meanwhile, the league in Greece against Sparta delivered the 
eifipire from the invasion of Agesilaus (b.c. 394), and.thc in¬ 
trigues of Sparta, on the other hand, enabled Artaxerxes to ‘ 
dictate to Greece the 'shameful peace of Antalcidas (b.c. 387). f 
Evagoras, who had recovered the jringdom of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
from the tyrant wMb had usurped it (b.c. 410), and had reigned 
with equal ability and justice, was subdued, after a ten years’ 
war, in b.c. 385. This war was With a Greek on the frontier of 
the empire, who had only been a .subject in name. There were 
others agaiijst rebellious satraps, in which .^taxcrxes was less 
successful. Of these the most remarkable was Datames, Ihe 
satrap of Cilicia, whom his biographer, Cornelius Xepos, calls the 

*.Chap. X, vol. 1, p, 294, For a complete list of the Feisiau kings see the not© 
on that page. t Vol. I. pp. 586, 649. 
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ablest and bravest of barbarian generals, except Hamilcar and 
Hannibal. Driven into rebellion by the intrigues of his enemies 
at court, he set the example of revolt to other satraps, and was 
murdered by Mithridates in b.c. 362. Ariobtoanes, tie father of 
this Mithridates, succeeded in establishing the independence of 
his satrapy of Pontus, which we shall see hereafter as a powerful 
kingdom, under his son’s celebrated namesake. “ 

In the veiy centre of the empire, there were nations which 
c refused obedience to the great king. The expedition of Cyrus 
shows us the Cilician prince Syennesis, bearing the same name as 
his ancestor in the time of Cyaxares,* and seemingly preserving 
. an independence handed down from that period. The neighbour¬ 
ing Pisidians, as well as the Carduchi or Kurds of Mount Zagrus, 
were at perpefiial war with the Persians. The Uxii held pos¬ 
session of the passes bcftWeen Susa and Persepolis, and the king 
had to 2)ay them tribute in order to kee23 o])en the road between 
the two capitals. Egypt, as we have seen, preserved its inde¬ 
pendence from the tentli year of Darius' Nothus (b.c. 414), 
through the whole reign of Artaxerxes, till she was subdued, by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, under Artaxerxes HI., Oclius 
(b.c. 353). t In short, the empire was rajiidly tending to disso¬ 
lution when Artaxerxes died, in the same year in which Philij) 
ascended the throne of Macedonia (b.c. 359). 

Ochus, who probably obtained the tiara by the murder of his 
father, secured it by the extirpation of the other members of the 
royal family, and hjs court realized the oriental ideal of mingled 
cruelly and voluptuofisness. But his poWer was preserved from 
contempt by the energy of Bagoas, his chief eunuch, Ur, aS the 
Greek writers call him, “chiliarch,” and by the aid of his Greek 
mercenayies. Bagoas equalled Ochus in cruelty, and governed 
him in everything else; carrying the king about with him on his 
expeditions, to prevent his exercising any*independent authority. 
In putting down the rebellions of the satraps, Bagoas used the 
services of the Greek mercenaries. Among the most notorious of 
these were two brothers,* Ehodians, iJamed Mentor and Memrion, 
who first became conspicuous in the service of Artabazus, the 
satrap of Phrygia, who married^ their sister. Artabazus, who had 
aided in putting down the revolt of Datames, rebelled in^B.c. 356, 
but was defeated byfBagoas, and took refuge with Philip of Mace- 
don. Memnon fled with him, and Mejitor entered the service of 
Nectanebo 11., King of Egypt. 

Vol. I. p. 256. 


t Ib. p, 140. 
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^bout this time, the oppressioif of the Persian governors had 
driven the Phoenicians to revolt, and Mentcfr was sent by the King 
of Egypt to their aid, at the head of a body of mercenaries. 
Bagoas now urged Ochus to make a great effort to re-conquer 
Phoenicia and Egypt, and he succeeded in enrolling a* body of 
10,000 Greek mercenaries. Phocion did not scruple to serv’^e the 
Persian kftig, and the Thebans furnished him with a body of 
troops. The Sidonians, betrayed by their king Tennes, burnt 
themselves with their city (b.c. 3^51). The catastrophe is one of 
the njpst fearful re<?orded in history. Forty thousand human ’ 
beings perished in the flames, and Artaxerxes sold the ruins to 
speculators in the gold and silver to be dug out from the ashes. 
Tennes wa^ put to death as soon as his treachery was of no further 
use. Mentor, who had gone over with Tennes, and entered the 
'service of Ochus, now led back his mercenaries into Egypt as an 
enemy, and contributed greatly to the conquest of that country, 
liaised high in the favour of the Persian king* by these services, 
he threatened to becohie a‘formidable rival of Bagoas; but their 
intrigues ended in a mutual understanding, by which they shared 
the power nominally held by Ochus. Mentor was invested with 
the satrapy of the maritime coasts of Asia Minor, a new distinc¬ 
tion for a Greek j and his influence procured the pardon of Memnon 
and Artabazus. On his death Memnon succeeded to his power, 
which promised to be the most serious obstacle to thte designs of 
Alexander (B.c. 336). Bagoas, who two years before had mur¬ 
dered Ochus and all his sons, except the youngest, Arses, put him 
also to death, and placed on the throne the.iftifortunate DaRtIUs' 
III. CoDOMANNUS, who was descended from Darius Nothus only 
on his mother’s side. The ambitious eunuch had planned the 
removal of this last obstacle between himself and the crown, but, 
his plot was disc6v(Jred by Darius, and he was compelled to drink 
the poison he liad mixed for the king. 

The favourable judgment generally formed of the last-sovereign 
of Persia seems to,have been much influenced by sympathy for 
his misfortunes. He had bean brought up in comparative freedotn 
from the emasculating corruption of the court; and he has one 
great, though negative merit, that no act of cruelty can be laid to 
his charge. He had already gained* reputation as a soldier;* but 
he gave*no' signs of the energy or foresight ci^eded to meet the 
invasion, of which he had ample notice. Darius is said, indeed, 

* Tho accounts of his personal Courage jit Arbela are tpiite disproved by Arrian’s 
nafrative. 
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to have spent the summer of I&. 0 . 335 in collecting great forces 
both by sea and land"; but the defence of Asia Minor was left 
chiefly to Memnon and his mercenaries. The Macedonian army, 
which, as we have seen, was sent over into Asia by Philip, 
under Pannenio and Attalus,eafter taking possession of the Greek 
cities in Mysia, was kept in check by Memnon, and even—it 
would seem—driven back across the Hellesponi Meanwhile 
Demosthenes and the patriot party at Athens maintained commu- 
^nications with Memnon, with a view to embarrass the enter¬ 
prise of Alexander. This policy has often been represented as a 
siding with the ancient eneniy of Greece, in order to revenge 
, themselves on the pre'sent foe. But, as matters now stood, Demo- 
stherfes regarded Macedon, rathOr than Persia, as the arch-enemy 
of -Hellenlb liberty and civilization. The prevailing sentiment of 
Greece tended in the opposite direction. It was not at once easy to' 
believe that the empire of Darius And Xerxes, the kingdom which 
had lately dictated terms of peace to the Greek states, and had 
reconquered the provinces of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyi)ru8, was 
in a state of harmless decrepitude. When Deraostlienes himself 
began his public career, there were great apprehensions of war 
with Persia, on account of the aid given by Chares to Arta- 
bazus. His first extant speech On the Symmories,” though 
delivered in the very year in which Philip was actively intriguing 
in .Euboea *(».c. 354), deals, not with the danger so near home, 
but with the means of organizing the resources of the‘ city against 
its former enemy. ^ Each peace that was made with Philip gave 
new life to the sentiment, of which we hhve the eloquent expres- 
. sion in the ‘‘ Panegyric Orttion ” of Isocrates, that Greece had 
found a champion to avenge the invasions of Darius and Xerxes; 
and the hope of a last triumph of Hellenism over barbarism 
formed some consolation for the catastrophe of Cbteronea and 
the fate of Thebes.. Which view was ri^ht? Not necessarily 
that which was justified by the issue : for, in politics, as in other, 
human afiairs, success is not the sole test principles. The 
party of Demosthenes had at least ‘the rectitude of pure patriot¬ 
ism; nor was their failure so certain asito justify their opponents 
in as course, the motives of whicji were lower even than far-sigh'ted 
policy. Athens was the centre of Hellenic liberty. ,4 great 
modem historian, sj^aking in the light of the event, says,—We 
feel indifferent how the rest fare, seeing there is no longer any 
help for ^thens.” But he none --the less recognizes' the different 
point of view from which Demosthenes regarded the possibility 
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that Greece might yet he saved, by j^laying Persia and Macedonia 
against each other. ‘<The mere negatiV'e existence of Persia 
saved Athens after the battle of Chseronea; the fear lest the 
Persian and Athenian fleets should attack Macedonia induced 
Philip to grant to the Athenians suclj favourable terms. So long 
as the Persian empire existed, the servitude of Greece was 
anything hut irretrievable; it was only necessary for the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians to be informed of their true position, and to have 
their eyes opened to the tyranny of Macedonia, to put an end 
to its jpower.”* Such is the true justification of Demosthenes, 
even when he received money from Persia to gain over the 
Greeks. 

When, li^owever, we turn from the questions of the day to tlie 
wider view of Alexander’s enterprise, as a stej) in the history of 
the world, we cannot but see that the time had come for a great 
change upon both continents. Greece had, for the time, done her 
work; and her existing race, both of people dhd statesmen, had 
proved themselves un^vortliy to enjoy longer the liberty of which 
she had given the pattern to coming ages. However great her 
loss, it was an unspeakable gain to Asia to have the yoke of an 
effete despotism broken off her neck, and the language of Homer 
and Sophocles, the political wisdom of Pericles and Thucydides, 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the art of Phidias and 
Apelles, spread from the jEgaean to the Caspian, froni the Nile to 
the Indus. Above all, the general diffuilion of the Greek language 
throhgh the East proved a powerful instrument for the rapid 
spread of Christianity. * * • 

In the army which Alexander assembled for his expedition, tlie 
most important element was the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
been perfected by Philip. It was based on the Lochits or Band of 
sixteen men as it^ first unit, and this number expressed the 
regular depth* of each •file. Its chief component part was the 
Pentacoaiarchyi or Eogiment of Five Hundred, which consisted of 
612 men (besides ten supernumeraries), being made up of ti^o 
squares of 250 men, 16 on each face of .the square, each square 
comprising 16 lochi-f Suph a regiment formed a body complete! * 
in all its equipments, and capable of acting by itself as a phalanx^*; 
Eight of these regiments, or sixteefi squares, formed the simple 
phalanx bf 4096 men; and four times that nutnber the quadruple 

* Niebaht, Led^re8 m Ahmmit HUtAory, by Schmitz, Lect. Ixxi. 

t The name of this square was Synta^nuif which signifies a body drawn up in 
array. 
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phalanx, of 16,384, which appears to have been the fall sum of 
Philip’s heavy infantry. When Alexander reorganized his army 
at Susa, he doubled many of the regiments, to the force of four 
squares, or 1024 men, under the command of a Chiliarch. The 
whole phalanx bore the name of Pezetaeri {Foot-Companions)^ or 
Foot-Guards of the king. 

The ponderous strength of the phalanx required support from a 
body more flexible in its evolutions, and this was supplied by the 
Hypaspists (Shield-Bearers), or Guards, who originally formed 
the body-guard of the king. Their organization and array resem¬ 
bled that of the Greek hoplites. They were employed in operations 
requiring the strength of- regular infantry, but for which the 
* unchangeable order of the phalanx was too cumbrous,—such as 
rapid night marches, and the assault of fortified j)laces. In some 
of Alexander’s battles, the Hypaspists are used to support the 
cavalry and light-armed‘troops, and they are themselves supported 
by the phalanx. I’he light-armed troops consisted of a mixed 
multitude of peltasts, javelin-men, afehers, and slingers, partly 
Macedonian, but for the most part foreigners. Either by them¬ 
selves or mixed with the cavalry, they skirmished in the front and 
flank of the heavy infantry, or pursued an enemy in flight. 
Alexander kept them incessantly occupied. The Macedonian 
army was not more distinguished by the phalanx than by its 
splendid ca.alrj’-, a force cultivated by the earliest kings, and 
brought to perfection by Philip, t The plains extending beside the 
Macedonian rivers were equally favourable to the breeding of 
horses and to the evolutions of cavalry; eand the adjacent barba¬ 
rian tribes, up to and beyond the Danube, ha^e always been 
renowned as fearless horsemen. When Philip invaded Scythia a 
few years before his death, he is said to have sent 20,000 chosgn 
mares into Macedonia. Hie cavalry, like the infantry, formed 
two distinct bodies. The heavy cavalry, ’viho were honoured witli 
the title of Companions (as the infantry of the phalanx were 
called Foot-Companions), were armed with a^short pike (xyston) 
fcQ* dealing thrusts in close combat the light-armed were called 
Lancers (Sarissophori), from their longer spears, and were em¬ 
ployed for skirmishing'and scouring the^country. The CoiJnpanions 
were divided into squadrons, some of which were* named from the 
cities and districts ^of Macedonia. Their usual place was in the 
front of the battle array, and Alexander himself generally charged 
at the head of the Agema or Leading ‘Squadron. His person was 
always surrounded by the Royal Youths, a select body of the sons 
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of the Macedonian nobles, and 'ifrom these were chosen the most 
select corps of all, the Body-Guards, who fought around him in 
the field, and from whom he selected commanders for special 
services. Finally, the care of Philip had attached to the army 
what has been well called an efiective siege-train, composed of the 
best engines for battering walls and hurling missiles which had 
yet been javented; tod Alexander either carried this artillery 
with him or had it constructed as occasion required by his skilled 
engineers. This arm contributed greatly to his conquests, while its 
use gave to his celebrated successor, Demetrius, the title of Polior- 
cetes^ tfie Besieger of Cities. The capital Pella was the great central 
dep6t of this vast military organization, which, as Mr. Grote has 
observed, was the embodiment of that martial pride, which stood 
the Macedonians in lieu of a national sentiment:—“ The Mace¬ 
donian kingdom was nothing but a well-combined military machine, 
illustrating the irresistible superiority of .the rudest men, trained 
in arms and conducted by an aSle general, not> merely over undis¬ 
ciplined multitudes, bpt also over free, courageous, and disciplined 
citizenship with highly gifted intelligence.” 

It is important to observe what part Alexander’s newly acquired 
Greek subjects had in this great military organization. That part, 
in fact, was very small. The Thessalians, indeed, who had become 
almost a dependency of Macedonia, contributed their celebrated 
cavalry, and bodies of hoplites were raised in various pa?ts of Greece. 
But mutual Jealousy, combined with Alexander’s pride in his own 
army, seems to have prevented any general muster of the national 
forces under their new generalissimo ; and the Greek auxiliaries 
were more numerous in the Persian than* in the Macedonian 
armies. 

Such was the force with which Alexander marched forth to the 
cdhquest of Asia in jbhe spring of b.c. 334. His oldest counsellors. 
Antipater and Parmenio, had advised the postponement of the 
expedition till he coul(f leave an heir behind him; but he preferred 
to lessen the risks of his absence by putting to death the con¬ 
nections of his lafe step-mother Cleopatra, and entrusting the 
regency to Antipater, whom fie continued'to support firmly against 
the je^ousies of Olympia's. Leaving with Antipater an army of 
12,000 infantry and 1,600 cavalry,.he took with him a force pro¬ 
bably ot 30,000 infantry and 4,500 cavalry^ while the highest 
estimate is only 43,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry.* 

■* This is the aecDUnt of Diodorus, who gives us the detailed oomposition of the 
aiQiy as follows :— 
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The smallness of this force must not he viewed as a matter of 
vague wonder. There .are three modes by which an invader may 
attempt the conquest of a country, not to mention the case of the 
migration of an entire people. There is the plan of the Asiatic 
despot, like Xerxes, attempting to carry with him an army nume¬ 
rous enough to overpower resistance, with all its supplies;—a plan 
as impracticable for Alexander as it was outiof date. ' Jfext, there 
is the powerful and numerous army, resting on a vast base of ope¬ 
rations, like that with which Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, 

‘ or more moderate numbers, reinforced and supplied by an open 
communication with their resources, like the allied army*in the 
Crimea in 1854—6. ^ Lastly, there is the movable column, which 
' throws itself into the heart of an enemy’s country, trusting to 
rapid success t6r safety. The last was the charactei*' of Alex¬ 
ander’s movement into Asia; and he gave at once a proof of his 
great military qualities,‘by not encumbering himself with numbers 
difficult to maintahi. He had, however, from the first, a secure 
military base in his possession of Thrace, and, after his first 
victories had given him the command of Asia Minor, rein¬ 
forcements and supplies continued to reach him across the 
Hellespont. 

It was in April, b.o. 334, that Alexander finally turned his 
back on his hereditary kingdom, to become thd sovereign of a 
new empire. His march was from Pella, through Araphipolis, 
along the coast of Thrace^ and down the Chersonese* In sixteen 
days ho reached Sestos, and embarked on the fleet which* had 

Ikfaktry. 

Macedonian phaltinx and hypaspists.12,000 

Allies, chiefly from the Greek states .... 7,000 

Mercenaries . . ', . . . . . . C,000 

* ® . . - 

Total regular infantry, under Parmenio . . ^ 24,000 

Thracians and Ulyrians . . . . . . . 5,000 

Agrianes (Picouian javelin-men) and archers . . . 1,000 

Total infantry.^ 80,000 


C ^ 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian heavy—under Phildtas, son «f Parmenio . 1,600 

Thessalian heavy, under CaUa^ ..1,600 

Miscellaneous Grecian, undet Erigyiua .... 600 

Thracian and Boeonian light, under Cassandor . . . • fi«0 


Total cavalry . . . • , • • • • 4,500 

The above account of the Macedonian army is, in substance, lhat of Mr. Grotc, 
Sistory of Qreece, chap. xcii. . • 
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been appointed to meet him there. While the passage of the 
army to Abydos was effected by Parmeijio without resistance, 
Alexander went to Ehens, at the extremity of the Chersonese, to visit 
the shrine of Protesilaiis, who had been the first G-reek to disem¬ 
bark on the Trojan shore, and had fellen by the spear of Hector. 
Having invoked the hero to give a happier issue to his own land¬ 
ing, .Mexander crossed over in the admiral’s ship, which, ho 
steered.witli his own hand for the beach near the mouth of the* 
Hellespont, where the Greeks were believed to have landed for the 
war with Troy. Ho sacrificed midway to Poseidon and the 
Nereids; as he approached the land, he hurled his spear on shore, 
as a sign that he took possession of Asi^; and was the first to 
leap in ftill armour on to the beach. There was no Hector to 
oppose him; no Troy to resist his progress; but he stayed to 
c^ebrate the former glories of the spot. On the hill of Ilium he 
sacrificed to Athena, the tutelary deity of ^he departed city. At 
the tomb of Priam he made expiatory offering^ for the cruelty of 
his ancestor Neoptolemus. .But his chief reverence- was paid to 
his favourite hero and model, Achilles, whose monumental pillar 
he crowned with a garland, and ran naked round it, annointed 
with oil, after the manner of a Grecian athlete. The place where 
his army had crossed was marked by altars to Jove, Hercules, and 
Athena, both on the European and the Asiatic shores. In these 
proceedings we may see, not only the heroic youtli emulating the 
fame of his ancestor, in the same spi^t of seeking every good 
in war and conquest,— 

“ Jura negat wbi nata, uilul non ariogat armi« ”*— 

but also the chief captain of the Hellenic name carrying oul the 
poetical idea with which Herodotus opens his history, that the 
wars Greece and Persia were the decision of the long quarrel 
between the two continents, which began even earlier than the 
siege of Troy. • 

The unopposed passage of the Hellespont, notwithstanding the 
vastly superior naval force of Persia, and in opposition to the 
advice of Memnon, seems to imply that the satraps were confidenif 
in their ability to crush the army of Alexander. They had as¬ 
sembled a large force at 2elea, ifear the Propontis, under the 
command of Arsites, the satrap of* JPhrygia. With him were 
associated, fo^ty men of the highest rsAk, called the kinsmen of 
the king; among whom were Spithridates, satrap^ of Lydia and 
Ionia, Mithridat.e8, Pharnaces; and others. A large proportion of 

* Wp arc indebted to M»-, Grotc foi this apidicntioii of tlio veise. 
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the whole force was formed by the Asiatic cavalry, which numbered 
20,000 men; the infantry are reckoned at the same number Jby 
Arrian, who is the best authority, though other writers make them 
far more numerous. A large part of them were Greek mercena¬ 
ries, under the command of Memnon. This able leader, well 
knowing the might of the-Macedonian infantry, and the confi¬ 
dence inspired by the presence of Alexander, earnestly dissuaded 
‘ the risking of a battle. His advice was, to retire before the inva¬ 
ders, wasting the country, and even destroying the towns, and to 
employ the superior naval force of Persia in harassing the coasts 
of Macedonia and Greece. But the satraps were equally unwil¬ 
ling to incur the disgftice of retreat and to destroy the country 
on which they depended for .their revenues. They resolved to 
hazard a battle^ and took up their station on the olittle river 
Granicus (Koja Chai), which flows from Mount Ida into the 
Propontis. The post ^fccupied by the Persians was on the right 
or eastern bank ef the river, jiist where the last slopes of Ida 
sink down to a plain that extends to the sea. The river itself is 
shallow, and fordable in several places ; but the steepness of the 
bank gave some strength to the position. 

Alexander advanced steadily from Arisba, where he had reviewed 
his army, by a line of march parallel to the shore of the Hellespont 
3^nd the Propontis. The phalanx was preceded by ,a strong advanced 
guard of qavalry and light-armed foot, and flanked on both wings 
by the rest of the cavalry, the baggage following in the rear. On 
the fourth day, Alexander approached the Granicus,and made his 
dispositions for an attack on the enemy, whose cavalry lined the 
opposite bank. Th6 Macedonian army Was divided into a right and 
left wing, each composed of half the phalanx, flanked on its outer 
side first by the Hypaspists, then by the light cavalry, and lastly 
by thejieavy cavalry, consisting, on the right, of the Companions,” 
on the left, of the Thessalians. The king himself took the com¬ 
mand of the right division, entrusting the'ieft to Parmenio. Alex¬ 
ander’s division was the first to attempt the passage of the river; and 
.a close conflict was joined by the cavalry on both sides, Memnon and 
his sons fighting in the front rank With the bravest of the Persians. 
The latter, having the vantage of ijie bank, made a strenuous 
resistance to the landing of the Greeks. The battle became a press 
of horseman against ho^|eman, in which the short pikes of the 
Macedonian Coinpanions gave them an immense advantage over 
the missile jaVelins of the Persians. The bank was carried, and 
the battle continued on the high plain above it. 'Alexander, fore- 
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most, as usual, in the charge, became engaged in a personal con¬ 
flict with several of the Persian satraps. A blow of his pike in the 
fiice hurled Mithridates from his horse. A second stroke thrust 
through Rhoesaces, whose scimitar had just shorn off part of Alex¬ 
ander’s helmet. At this moment, the sword of Spithridates "was 
uplifted over Alexander’s head from* behind, when Clitus, one of 
Philip’s veteran officers, severed the Persian’s arm from his body. 
How he w5s finally rewarded for saving his master’s’ life, is one of 
the most melancholy passages in Alexander’s history. 

In this mdlee the Persian cavalry were broken; and they were , 
soon in full flight, pursued by the Macedonian horse; while Alex¬ 
ander brought up the phalanx and the hypaspists to attack the 
infantry, who had as yet taken ng part in 'the combat. These, 
consisting, chiefly of Greek mercenaries, fought with a courage 
worthy of their race; but they were outnumbered and borne down 
by the weight of the phalanx. They fell” in their ranks to a man, 
with the exception only of 2000 prisoners, apd a few who lay 
liidden among the slain, so densely did these heap the field. 
Their destruction deprived Persia of a large part of the force best 
fitted to stand against Alexander. The loss of the Persian cavalry 
was not more than 1000, but among these were included a largo 
number of their noblest princes. Their general, Arsites, escaped 
from the field, bpt put himself to death through mortification 41^^ 
his defeat. 

The loss on Alexander’s side is stated at only 25 of the Com¬ 
panions, 60 (ff the other cavalry, a'hd 30*of the infantry; numbers 
which would be incredibly small were not the disproportion paral¬ 
leled, as w(J have seen, ih'other battles of the ancient Greeks. The 
services of the fallen, and the sufferings of the wounded, were 
honoured by Alexande# in a manner worthy of a victory that gave 
the presage of complete success. With his usual ^generosity to his 
followers, he consoled the wounded by visiting them in person, 
and granted to the relatives of the slain immunity from taxation 
and personal service. The twenty-five slain Companions were 
distinguished by brofize statues at Dium from the hand of Alexj 
ander’s favourite sculptor, Lysippus. Theffuneral honours of the 
slain were shared by the bpdies of the enemy. In dealing with 
the Greek prisoners as 'i;raitors to J;he common cause of Greece, 
and sending them to Macedonia to wdri^in chains as slaves, Alex¬ 
ander might claim to be more merciful than the txreeks themselves, 
who had often put to death prisoners whom they viewed as rebels. 
While striking’terror into the disaffected Greeks by this example, 
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he took a step at once to conciliate Athens, to express his resent¬ 
ment against Sparta, and to keep in view his ckaxaoter as the 
leader of the Hellenic nation,, by sending three hundred panoplies 
to be dedicated to Athena in the Acropolis, with the inscription:— 
‘‘ Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks, except the Lacedce- 
monians, out of the spoil of the foreigners inhabiting Asia.” 

The moral effect of the battle of the Granicus was enormous. 
Not only was^the first army of Persia oyerthrown, with' the loss of 
many of her chief nobles, but two nf those nobles had been killed 
by the victor with his own hand. The whole satrapy of Phrygia 
at once submitted -to Alexander, and Sardis, with ite impregnable 
citadel, surrendered at his approach. As master of the capital of 
Croesus, Alexander proclaimed freedom to the Lydians. He then 
marched upon Ephesus, where Amyntas, a Macedoniaii exile, had 
found refuge. Amyntas and the garrison of Greek mercenaries 
escaped by sea, and Alexander entered the city unopposed. It is 
interesting to find^a despot restoiing the democratic government, 
which a recent revolution had subverted; but the oligarchical party, 
besides being probably friends to Sparta, had overthrown the statue 
of Philip in the temple of Artemis. While several of his officers 
were despatched to receive the submission of the other cities of 
Ionia, Alexander marched upon Mijptus, to which place his fleet 
|lk)ceeded at the same time under Nicanor. The Persian governor of 
this great maritime city had offered to surrender, immediately after 
the battle of the Granicus, but his intentions were now quite altered 
by the approach of the Persian fleet of 400 Cyprian ahd Phoenician 
ships, with Memqon on board. An edict was already on its way 
from Susa, appointing this captain to the Ohief conduct of the war; 
and meanwhile the fleet and the garrison of Miletus chose Memnon 
foi^ their commander. But it was too late. The Persian fleet 
found their access to Miletus barred by the Macedonian a^iral, 
who had taken his station" three days before with his 160 ships 
at the island of Lade in the mouth of the harbour, to which 
Alexander had also sent across 4000 soldiers; and they retired 
j;o the roadstead of Mycale. Wisely refus'ing to risk a battle 
against the more numerous fleet and better trained seamen of the 
enemy, Alexander pressed the. siege, by land with his powerful 
engines, breached ^e wall%, and stormed the city with great 
slaughter. One body of 300 Greek mercenaries, w1k> had taken 
refuge on a rock at ihe harbour’s mouth, were admitted to a capi¬ 
tulation, and received into the Macedonian army, 

, Memnon made his last and most desperate stand at Halicar- 
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nassus, to which place the Persian fleet retired. The princes of the 
house of Hecatomnus were now divided among themselves.* After 
the death of Artemisia, Idrieus had reigned with Ada, his sister and 
wife; but, on the death of Idrieus, Ada had been expelled by Pixo- 
darus, the surviving brother, who warmly espoused the Persian 
cause. Ada, who still reigned over the rest of Caria, with Alinda for 
her capital, welcomed the approach of Alexander,.addressed him as 
her adopted son, and made over to him her kingdom. The city had 
been fortified with works of immense strength by Memnon, whose 
fleet now shut out the Macedonians from approach by sea; while* 
within, it was defended by the desperate courage of Ephialtes, one 
of the two generals who had been banished from Athens on the 
demand of Alexander. The Macedonian siege-train was now put* 
to a severe but successful trial. The besieged opposed to them 
inventions like those of the defenders of Platfea,f and made two 
gallant sallies, in the second of which 'i^phialtes fell. Memnon 
now withdrew the garrison and stores and manj^ of tlje inhabitants, 
and fired the town, whicji Alexander, marching in, saved with 
difficulty. He restored it to Ada, with the whole of Caria, as a 
tributary principality, and left Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with 
3000 men, to blockade the two citadels, which were still held by 
the Persians. He then diw off his forces, partly to Tralles, and 
partly to his head-quarters at Sardis. * 

By these conquests of the sea-ports, Alexander had, effected the 
great strategic object of shutting out the Persian fleet from the 
western coast of Asia Minor. The winter of b.c. 334—333 was 
occupied with operations on the southern coast.. The terror of his 
name proved stronger’than the barrier of Mount Taurus, and all 
Lycia submitted; the town of Marmareis alone emulating the 
ancient obstinacy of Xanthus.]: The very, elements seemed to con¬ 
spire with the conqueror, as he advanced to Perga in Pamphylia by 
the coast-roa^ round the foot of Mount Climax. The south wind 
had blown for some time, covering this road with the sea; but, 
on Alexander’s approach, the wind.changed suddenly to the north, 
though even then the men waded through with water up to their 
waists. Meanwhile, the main body marched over the mountains, 
])racticable roads being made by an advanced guard of light 
Thracian troops. The cities on the, Pam|^^^ylian coast were soon 
subdued,; and Alexander returned into Phrygia through the wild 
mountain tribes of Pisidia, taking several of their fastii^ses. 
Arriving at Celaeme, the capital of Southern Phrygia, at the 
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sources of tlie Marsyas and the Mseander, with its royal paradise 
or park, mentioned by, Xenophon, he found its citadel, which 
stood on a precipitous rock, garrisoned by 1000 Carians and 100 
Greek mercenaries, who promised to surrender the fortress if it 
was not relieved within sixty days. Here he left Antigonus, with 
1500 men, appointing him satrap of Phrygia; while he pursued his 
march northwards to Gordium, on the river Sangarius, the ancient 
capital of the kings of Phrygia (Pebruaiy or March, b.c.* 333). 

The founders of that dynasty, Gordius and his son Midas, were 
said to have been Phrygian peasants. Designated by an oracle to 
the royal dignity, they.had ridden into their new capital in a rude 
waggon, which had ever since been preserved as a sacred relic in 
• the citadel of Gordium. Tlie yoke was fastened to the pole by the 
complicated mass of cordage, which has become proverbial under 
the name of the Gordia7i Knot;'*'' and an oracle had declared 
that the empire of Asia ^,'^^aitcd him who should untie it. Amidst 
the eager'expectation both of Asiatics and Macedonians, Alexander 
ascended to the citadel, and cut the knot with tlie sword which 
was destined to fulfil the proj)hecy. 

The means of making good, the omen had been provided by his 
forethought, and he was joined at Gordium by the part of his army 
that had wintered at Sardis, under Barmenio, reinforced by new 
levies from Macedonia and Greece. Here also .envoys came to 
him from Aihens, to pray for the release of the Athenian prisoners 
taken at the Granicus; but Alexander refused to loosen his hold 
upon the fears of allies so doubtful. In fact, his tenure of Greece 
seemed to be endangered by the proceedings of the Persian ^eet, 
under the able command of Memnon, 'who was proceeding to 
execute his plan of carrying the war to the opposite shores of the 
iEgsean. He had taken Chios and the greater part of Lesbos, and 
had laid siege to. Mytilene, when he fell sick, and died. Tlie city 
surrendered to Pharnabazus, whose immediate breach of the terms 
of capitulation proved his unfitness to conciliate the Greeks. 
Already several of the Cyclades had sent in their adhesion to 
Memnon; Euboea was looking for the Persian fleet as the instru¬ 
ment of liberation; dnd the Lacedeemonians were preparing 
to rise. But the death of Memnon waa the loss of the only leader 
capable of heading a epnbine^. movement; as Jie alone, of all the 
brave and able G^eks in the service of Darius, had the perfect 
experience of Orientals, which he had acquired in his satrapy, and 
k* alone possessed that influence with Darius, which might have 
induced him to persevere in Memnon’s plan for the campaign. 
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Great as was the loss of Asia Minor, it left the Persian king with 
a better defensive position than before. First, there was the chain 
of Taurus, over which Alexander must cross into Cilicia; next, thd 
two narrow passes around the head of the Gulf of Issus, between 
Mount Amanus and the sea,—the Gates of Amanus ” on the 

west, and,the ‘‘Gates of Cilicia and Syria” on the east,--■and, 
lastly, the “ Syrian Gates ” over the chain of Amanus itself. 
Nor was Darius left witliout good advice, which he treated with 
the infatuation of a man doomed to ruin. Among the Greeks • 
who had fled to him was the Athenian general Charidemus, 
who enjoyed a large share of his confidence,. On hearing of the 
death of Memnon, Darius resolved to risk all upon his own' 
military ability and the vast resources of his empire. An army, 
such as had not been assembled since the time of Xerxes, was 
collected in the plain of Babylon, consisting of 400,000, or, 
as some say, 600,000 infantry, 100,000 cavajry, jand 20,000 or 
30,000 Greek mercenaries- The review of these forces inflamed 
Darius with the sense of a power equal to the best days of the 
monarchy, and the eager applause of the courtiers encouraged 
his belief. He looked to Charidemus for a confirmation of his 
hopes; but the Athenian teplied with a boldness such as the 
Spartan Demaratus had used of old to Xerxes, pointing out the 
inefficiency of these Asiatic hordes, and advising the king to enlist 
an increased body of Greek mercenaries, whom he himself offered 
to Ipad. Enraged at the slight upon his mighty forces, Dari\is 
was easily persuaded by the courtiers to regard* the proposal as an 
act of treason. With hfs own hand he delivered the too faithful 
counsellor to the executioners; and Charidemus was led away, 
exclaiming, “ My avenger will spon be upon you.” 

•The prediction already in the course of being accomplished. 
Alexander left Gordium in the latter part of May, and advanced 
through Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which • submitted to him, 
though they were not effectually subdued. As before, in the 
expedition of the Younger Cyrus, the unaccountable negligence ef 
the Persians, or rather tlieir “infatuated reliance on the vast army 
behind, left open the high road* from Cappadocia into Cilicia, 
through the Cilician Gates, a pas^ over^he chain of Taurus, 
quite impracticable for an army in the face of^ any serious oppo-* 
sition. 

At Tarsus, wticb he entered without needing to strike a blow, 
Alexander’s course was nearly cut short by a fever, which he was 
thought to have contracted by bathing in the chilly waters of thi; 
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snow-fed Cydnns. AIL his physicians were helpless with fear of 
the disease, and of their own responsibility for its issue. One 
only, an Acarnanian named Philip, dared to prescribe for the 
king. The anxiety of Parmenio prompted him to send Alexander 
a letter, denouncing Philip as employed by Darius to poison him. 
Alexander placed the letter under his pillow, and awaited the 
arrival of the physician. Then, taking the potion from Philip’s 
hand, he drank it oif without a word, at the same time handing 
him Parmenio’s letter, and watching his countenance as he read 
it. The physician’s whole manner confirmed his protestations of 
innocence, which the. king’s recovery established, and a delay for 
some time at Tarsus completed his restoration to health. 

While Alexander himself undertook the reductioh of the 
Cilician towns and of Ihe^mountaineers of Taurus, he sent forward 
Parmenio to seize the pass on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Issus, which was Called the “ Gates of Cilicia and Syria,” as 
being the proper bound&ry between * the • two countries. The 
Persian guard fled after a slight resistance, and Alexander soon 
afterwards resumed his onward march from Tarsus. At Malliis, 
a town on the western headland of the Gulf of Issus, he received 
the news that Darius was at Sochi, in Syria, two days’ march 
"from the chief pass over Mount Amanus. Not^y^thstanding that 
the Persian' army occupied a vast plain, most favourable for its 
immense numbers, and especially for its vastly superior cavalry, 
Alexander would not check the ardour of his followers to be led 
at once to battle,' gnd ho advanced ropnd the Gulf of Issus, 
through both the great passes, to Myriandrus, a town on the 
southern side of the “ Gates of Cilicia and Syria.” 

Meanwhile an important change had been made in the plans of 
Darius.' On abandoning the defensive policy«-of Memnon, he had 
adopted the next best course, of choosing .his own field of battle. 
But, like Xerxes, He made all his arrangements, not as for a cam¬ 
paign to be fought out, but for an assured triumph, to be signal* 
ized with all possible splendour. JHe was accompanied by his 
mother, his wife, and all his harem, his children, his courtiers, 
and all the paraphernalia of luxury aifd splendour. In the enor¬ 
mous baggage-train, no less than 600 mules and 300 camels were 
laden with gold and silver. This treasure was left in the rear at 
Damascus, where it fell into the hands of Alexander after the 
battle. Meanwhile the passes of the Taurus and the Amanus 
were as ,We have seen, virtually open, that the Macedonian 
inight advance- to the field chosen for his destruction. But the 
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eagerness of Darius for a decisive battle cojild not brook tbe delay 
of Alexander in Cilicia j and, once more rejecting the counsel of 
bis Greek advisers, he resolved to meet him in the defiles so 
unfavourable to his own army. The Persians crossed the Amanus 
by the northernmost of its two passes, whicb brought them down 
into the pl|tin of Issus, north of the “ Cilician and Syrian Gates.” 
It was fortunate for Alexander that this movement was not exe¬ 
cuted before his advance, in which case the det^hment. of Par- 
menio at the Gates would have been cut off. As it was, Darius 
obtained possession of Issus, with the Macedonian sick and 
wounded, who were partly put to death and partly mutilated, to 
gratify the cruelty of the Persian noblea 

It was while Alexander was detained for a day at Myriandrus 
by a storm, that he received the news that Darius was in his rear; 
and, like Napoleon at Marengo, he faced rQund to meet the enemy 
thus interposed between him anS his own country. He seized the 
gates during the night, and advanced at daybreak, deploying his 
narrow column as the ground opened. The Persian army was 
posted on the right bank of the river Pinarus, south of Issus, 
across which Darius had thrown 30,000 infantry and 20,000 
cavalry; but this advanced guard was withdrawn as Alexander 
approached. Another detachment of 20,000 foot, posted in *the 
mountains in order to outflank the Macedonian right, .were easily 
driven back ^ the Agrianian javelin-men, and were kept in check 
during the battle by 300 heavy cavalry. 

The right bank of the Pinarus, naturally steep in some places, 
and scarped away in o'tliers, was lined by the best troops of 
Darius, who filled the whole width of the pass, from the mountains 
to the sea, while his mingled hordes were massed behind upon the 
pluin, and took no part in the battle—the best, use, perhaps, to 
which they co;jld have been put. To meet the shock of the Mace- 
donign phalanx, Darius* relied upon his 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
supported on each flank by an equal number of chosen Persian 
troops, armed after the same manner. These 90,000 hoplitee 
formed one unbroken line, behind the cenfte of which Darius took 
his station in a magnifioent chariot, surrounded by his chief 
nobles and his body-guard of Immortals. Alexander divided the 
phalanx^asat the Granicus, into two bodies, each supported by 
its auxiliary force of hypaspists, cavalry, and light-armed troops. 
He extended his front to equal that of the enemy; and, himself 
taking command of the right, he entrusted the left to Parmenio, 
wilh orders to keep near the 8«a, lest he should be outflanked- 
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His own impetuous chajrge across the river at once routed the left 
wing of Asiatic hoplites, whose flight uncovered the position of 
the Persian king. There are difierent accounts of the degree of 
the danger to which the person of Darius was ex:posed ;* but, at 
all events, he turned his chariot and fled with all speed to the 
hills* There he mounted a swift horse, and rode off, casting 
away his bow and shield and royal mantle as encumbrances to 
his flight. 

I His desertion of the field, followed of course by the whole 
centre, decided the battle which still hung in doubt upon the 
other wing. The advance of Parmenio, on the left centre, had 
been checked by the Greek mercenaries, with the loss of 120 
men of the froik ranks of the phalanx; while the Thessalian 
cavalry, stationed on the extretne left, were vigorously attacked 
by the Persian heavy li^fse. But, as Alexander pressed on his 
victory from the ot^er flank, and the news of the king’s flight was 
spread, the contest was abandoned. Some ,at least of the Greek 
mercenaries escaped in good order to the hills, but the Persian 
cavalry suffered severely in their flight. The routed combatants 
were thrown back upon the vast masses behind them, who were 
already in disorderly retreat, while Alexander pressed on the 
pursuit with all his might. Pent up in the narrow pass, and in 
the defiles c of Amanus, which enclosed them in the rear, the 
masses of the Persians trampled^ each other to death*^ and, in one 
place, a ravine was bridged over by their dead bodies. Their 
total loss is reckoned at 10,000 horse, and 100,000 foot; that of 
the Macedonians at 150 horse and 30O foot. Amongst the 
enormous spoil of the camp, which was given up to the soldiers, 
there were no less than 3,000 talents in money. Among the 
captive? were Sii^gambis, the mother of Darius, and Statira, his 
wife, who were taken into the royal tent. It wa^ on returning 
from the pursuit, which he had continued fill, the dusk of the 
November day, that Alexander entered the pavilion of Darius, 
ajad saw for the first time all the rich and effeminate appliances 

of oriental lu^tury—th^ bath stearding with odours, the banquet 

• 

* i 

* Arrian says nothing of the fierce combat round the chariot of Darius, described 
by Diodorus and Curtius, in which oile authority (quoted by Plutarch) even speaks 
of Alexander’s being WQttnded in the thigh by the hand of Darius. A fine mosaic at 
Pompeii—whether or not copied from an ancient picture, we cannot tell—represents 
such a conflict. Alexander, charging at the .head of his horsemen, has just run 
through one of the body-guard of Darius with his spear : Darius is leaning over the 
side of his chariot, with his right arm stretched out towards his fallen follower, while 
Jiis charioteer is urging to flight the horsesj which seem entangled in the press. 
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spread to regale Darius after his expected victory. But from aii 
inner compartment were heard the voices of the women wailing 
‘ for the supposed death of Darius. The fancy of painters has 
delighted in the imaginary interview of the royal ladies with their 
magnanimous captor; but, in truth,‘Alexander was too respect¬ 
fully obseryant of oriental customs to insult them by his pre¬ 
sence. He sent them assurances that Darius was still alive, that 
he regarded him as no j)ersonal enemy, but as a rival for the pos¬ 
session of empire, and that they should be treated with the 
honour due to their royal dignity. 

The battle of Issus not only decided the fate of Asia by the 
destruction of the army of Darius, and the proof it gave of the 
helplessness of the Asiatic hosts against Macedonian discipline 
and Alexander’s consummate generalship, but its moral effect 
was equally decisive in Greece. The eighteen months of Alex¬ 
ander’s absence liad given Ris enemies time io encourage one 
another with the hope , that, some great disaster might befal him. 
Wlien»he passed the Taurus, and especially when he fell ill at 
Tarsus, Athens was agitated with such rumours as had been rife 
twenty years before, during Philip’s absence in Thrace; and 
Demostlienes is said to have gone about, showing with exultation 
letters which declared that Alexander was pinned up in Cilicia. 
Meanwhile the successes of the Persian fleet in the ..ffigajan 
seemed to afford a basis for action, and Agis visited Pharnabazns, 
the successor of Memnon, with a view of persuading him to land 
a force in Peloponnesus. But the fleet had already been fatally 
weakened by th^ withdrawal of the Greek metcenaries serving on 
board, to reinforce the army of Darius,; and, on receiving news 
of the battle of Issus, Pharnabazus hastened back to Asia in fear 
that Chios would revolt. Though Agis was,too resolute to 
renounce his projects, Sparta was once more isolated, and the 
other states of Gre^fje’,^ assembled in full congress at Corinth 
during the Isthmian festival, sent Alexander a gold crown as 
their offering of congratulation. 

It was Alexander’s plan to Secure full pt)ssession of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, and by the conquest of Phcenicia to deprive Darius 
of his fleet, before plunging into the heart of the empire. He 
first marched southwards through Coele-Syria to Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the treachery of the safrap in command. 
Besides the vastr treasure which had been left there by Darius, 
there were a host ofrpersons of distinction, wives, daughters, and 
other members of nearly all the chief families of Persia, who 
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had accompanied the march from Mesopotamia. There were also 
mtmy Greek exiles: those from Athens and Thebes were dis¬ 
missed with honour, and those from Sparta were detained but for 
a short time. Among the former was Ip^icrates (a son of the 
celebrated Athenian general), whom Alexander’s kindness induced 
to remain with him; and, when he died of sickness not long after, 
his ashes were sent home to his family at Athens. 

Advancing into Phoenicia, Alexander received the ready sub¬ 
mission of the great maritime cities of Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon, 
whose naval contingents were at this very time serving with the 
Persian fleet At Marathus, on the mainland opposite the island 
of Aradus, he received a letter from Darius, who had recrossed the 
Euphrates to Babylon, where he was collecting a second army 
from the contingents of the more distant provinces, which had 
not had time to reach him,when he began his former march. 
The letter asked ^or the restitu{ion*of his family, and proposed 
friendship and alliance on equal terms, which Alexander hiftightily 
rejected. “ Come to me yourself”—^he said, ^‘as to the matter of 
all Asia, and lord of all that belongs to you. You shall receive 
back your wife and children, and whatever else you wish. Or, if 
you intend to contest the kingdom with me, stand and fight for 
it, and do not run away. I shall march forward against you, 
wherever y^u may be.” 

But, before he could perforna this boast, which indicates how 
fully his mind was set on the one object of unbounded conquest, 
he had to finish his present enterprize, and his course was 
delayed by an unexpected obstacle. As he apprgached the great 
city of Tyre, the queen of the Phoenician coast, he was met by a 
deputation, headed by the son of the reigning prince, bringing the 
present of a gol/len crown and supplies for his army, and offerhig 
to submit to him, like tlie sister cities. But they reserved a point 
of vital importance, on which Alexander wti equally determined 
to insist. Since Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, the city had been trans* 
ferred from ite ancient position on the mainland, now called Old 
Tyre (Paleetjrus) to the more secure site of a little island off the 
coast. The entrance of a foreign force into this New City had 
been forbidden with extreme Jealousy; and the Persians had never 
been so admitted^ during the whole period of their dqpiination* 
Alexander's was not the spirit to brook such a restraint, and ho 
proposed. to offer sacrifices at the altar of Melfcarth (the Tyrian 
Hercules) within the city. The Tyrians tried^to evade compliance 
by referring him to a more venerable shrine of the same deity in 
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Old lyre. Upon this, he cast aside the pretext, and began the 
siege;—the first example of his throwing away a substantial 
advantage for a mere point of pride; for the alliance of lyre 
would at once have him master of the Phcenician shores 
and fieet. • 

The Tyrians, trusting in their impregnable position, prepared 
for a determined resistance, and sent off many of their wives and 
children to Carthage. The island was divided from the main¬ 
land by a channel about half a mile wide, shallow near the coast, 
but deep where it touched the island, which rose up sheer out of 
the water in rocky precipices, crowned Jby the solid walls of the 
city, to the height of 160 feet. There were plentiful springs 4 )f 
fresh wntcr'in the island ; and several ships of war in the harbour, 
though the greater part of the navy was absent, serving as a part 
of the Persian fleet, under the prince Azemilchus himself. Much 
now depended on the movements *of that fleet, pn hejiring of the. 
events in Phoenicia, the contingents of Aradus and Sidon had 
returnid home, while Azemilchus hastened to the defence of 
Tyre. The Cyprians in the fleet remained for a time undecided 
which part to take. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had begun his operations against Tyre, 
])y constructing a*mole from the mainlanck Two towers were raised 
at its extremity, from which missiles wore hurled against the 
Tyrian ships that perpetually harassed the, work. But the besieged, 
choosing a windy day, let loose some fire ships, which burnt the 
towers, while an attack Qf their whole navy destroyed the greater 
part of tlie mole. The work was commenced anew on a larger 
scale; but Alexander saw that success .depended on his being 
master of the sea; and, while he collected ships from other 
quarters, he went iij person to Sidon, and obtained the . eighty 
Phoenician ships which had lately returned from the ^gaean. To 
these 120 more wer» added by the voluntary submission of the 
Cyprians. It is needless to recount the noble but vain resistance 
of the besieged to this overwhelming force. The mole w^as* 
pushed up to the city wall, which was breached by the mighty 
artillery of Alexander. He-'himself was among the first to mount 
the wall, while his fleet forced its.'jray into the harbour. The 
townsmen made a desperate resistance in the streets; no quarter 
was given, except to those who took sanctuary m the temple eff 
Melcarth, among whom was the prince Azemilchus, and to a few 
for whom the Sidoniahs interceded. Two thousand prisoners) 
who from various causes escaped the general massacre, were 
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lianged along the sea-shore. Tlic women and children, to the 
number of 30,000, were sold as slaves; and Alexander offered his 
promised sacrifice to Melcarth amidst the ruins of the devoted city, 
which never again rose to greatness. Its capture took place in 
July, B.c. 332, after a siege'of seven months. 

Shortly before the fall of Tyre, Alexander receivec^ fresh over¬ 
tures from Darius, who offered the cession of all Asia west of the 
Euphrates, with a payment of 10,000 talents as the ransom of his 
wife and mother, and proposed to ratify the alliance by the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter to Alexander. Such terms might well have 
tempted a man who aimed at any advantage short of universal 
einpire, and Parmenio ventiued to say that he would accept them, 
if he were Alexander. ‘‘ So would I ”—said Alexander—if I 
were Parmenio ; but since I am Alexander, I must give another 
answer: ” and he sepf that answer in the same arrogant lan¬ 
guage as before f its sum being this ;—All you have is mine 
already.” 

Still pursuing his great object of becoming master of all the 
points by which the East communicated with the Grecian seas, 
Alexander pursued his march southward towards Egj'pt. The 
resistance of the frontier town of Gaza, a place of enormous 
strength, delayed him fostwo months, and entailed on its defenders 
the same .penalties that had been inflicted on the Tyrians; while 
Alexander showed himself able to improve upon the most s.avagc 
act of his heroic model. Achilles had dragged the corpse of 
Hector round the walls of Troy, at the tail of his chariot; Alex¬ 
ander perpetrated the like cruel indignify on the living body of the 
eunuch Batis, tlie governor of Gaza. Before passing into Egypt, 
we are told by Quintus Curtius that Alexander visited some of the 
cities which stift refused to submit to him; and among these, if 
we may believe a tradition preserved by Josepbus, was Jeru¬ 
salem itself. Critics still hesitate between the acceptance and 
rejection of the picturesque story, which at all events demands a 
.notice. 

Our last view of the restored Jews left them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of municipal liberty and of the religious constitution 
restored by Ezra and Nehemiah, under their own High Priests.* 
They repaid the protection of Persia with a devoted loyalty, which 
prompted them *to refuse the demand of submission, made by 
Alexander during tiie siege of T^e. He marched to chastise 
them after the fall of Gaza, and the beautiful city had already 

♦ Vol. I. pp. 281-2. 
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risen before his view*on the hill of Zion, when he found the 
High Priest Jaddua waiting his approach at the watch-station 
of Sapha, clad in his robes of gold and purple, and followed by a 
. train of priests and citizens in pure white. The conqueror bowed 
in reverence to the Holy Name upon the high-priest’s frontlet; 
and, being asked by Parmenio the reason of his conduct, said that 
in a dream, at Dium, he had seen the God of Jaddua, -vv^lio 
encouraged nim to pass over into Asia, and promised him success. 
Then entering Jerusalem, he otfered sacrifice in the temple, heard 
the prophecy of Daniel about himself, and granted certain privi¬ 
leges to all the Jews throughout his empire. The desire to honour 
a shrine so celebrated as the Jewish temple is quite in accordance 
with the conduct of Alexander at Ilium and’ Ephesus, Gordium 
and Tyre. .The privileges he is said to have conferred upon the 
Jews were enjoyed under his successors, and some minor matters 
have been adduced hi confirmation of the story. On the other 
hand, the classical writers are entirely silent on,, the ^sulyect, and 
the details of Josephus involve grave historical inconsistencies. It 
seems not an unreasonable conjecture, that the story is an embel¬ 
lishment of some incident that occurred when the Higli Priest 
came to Gaza to tender the submission of the Jews. But we 
must not dismiss it without a remark on the vast influence which 
tlio conquests of Alexander had in bring^g the Jews into closer 
relations with the rest of Asia, and so preparing them to fulfil their 
ultimate destiny as Christians. 

It was about this time that Alexander tvas rejoined by his fleet, 
which’ had cleared the iEgoean of the Persian navy. All the 
conquests of Meninon anfcaig the islands had been regained. At 
Chios, Pharnabazus had been captured, with the whole fleet that 
had remained with him after the departure of the Phoenicians add 
Cyiwians; and, last of all, Chares had surrendered Mytilene. 
There remained no feSr that rebellion would be excited among the 
insular Greeks Sy the gold of Persia, and her communication with 
the continent was rendered difficult. The fleet met Alexander at 
Pelusium, the eastern city of the Delta, and was despatched to^ 
sail up the Nile as far as Memphis. Alexander was welcomed in 
Egypt as a deliverer from the hated.yoke of Persia, and the satrap 
Mazaces was in no condition, even had he desired, to make any. 
etfectual resistance. The conqueror’s habitual rbspect for the 
religion of* the nations he passed through, enhafifced as it was by 
the venerable antiquity of Egypt, won the hearts of priests as well 
as people. Here, at length, he found himself in a land which his 
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Greek instructors had described with minute curiosity as the most 
ancient seat of religion and civilization; as the source from which 
Greece had derived her arts, her laws, her gods themselves. Here, 
then, was the sacred spot where the descendant of Hercules and 
Achilles might set at rest the question, which had been suggested 
ever since his birth, and which his superhuman fortune seemed 
again to raise, whether he was not, in a still more literal sense, the 
son of Jove. With this view, he undertook a pilgrimage to the 
ancient oracle, where, in the midst of the Libyan sands, the god 
was worshipped under his most ancient name of Ammon.* The 
special favour of the god was shown in the incidents which facili¬ 
tated Alexander’s five days’ march from the Mediterranean shore, 
which he followed westward from the Delta, across the desert to 
the sacred Oasis; fior were the hopes thus excited doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. He was well satisfied with the oracle, which the 
priests introduced him ‘to consult in privatog though he kept the 
response as a hol|>- secret, the god was believed to have saluted him 
as a son; and his effigy on his coins^bears the horn which'was the 
sacred symbol of Ammon impersonated as* a ram. The visit forms 
a marked epoch in Alexander’s career, from which we may date 
the development of that superhuman arrogance, which already 
began to alienate his chief followers, who saw the fair fame of 
Philip sacrificed to the j^anity of his son. 

The mqst enduring memorial of Alexander’s four or five montlis’ 
stay in Egypt was the city to which he gave his name, and which 
still forms, though fallen far from its ancient greatness, the port 
that links the eastern to the western world. It was on descending 
the western branch of the Nile from Memphis, to visit the isle of 
Pharos, of which Homer had sung as lying a day’s sail from the 
river iEgyptus (the Nile), that the intuitive genius of Alexander 
saw the fitness pf the spot for a great commercial city. The site was 
chosen on the narrow tongue of land between the l^ke Marcotis and 
the sea; and this was joined to the isle'of Pharos by a causeway 
called the Heptastadium {Seven Stadia), on each side of which 
. was a harbour, protected by the island. Fifty years later, in the 
reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus,*the great lighthouse was erected, 
which caused the name of Pharos ta be applied to all such struc¬ 
tures. The ports were connected with each other by two channels 
through the rfeptastadium, and by another with the lake Mareotis, 

* Tlie history of Alexander having come down to us through the Greek writers, 
custom has prescribed the use of this fornf of tlie name, instead of the Amun or 
Amen of the Egyptian mythology.' 
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which, communicated \^fith the Nile by a number of canals. The city 
was laid out in two chief streets, exceeding 100 feet wide, the one 
extending more than three miles east and Vest from the “royal 
, quarter ” to the Necropolis; the other more than a mile north and 
south from the sea to the lake. The best architects were employed 
in planning and embellishing the ci]y; and the inhabitants of 
Canopus were transported in mass to people it. 

Having Spent the month of January, b.c. 331, at Mempkis,* 
and received reinforcements from Macedonia and Greece, Alexander 
returned into Phoenicia. On his way, he took signal vengeance 
on the Samaritans, who had burnt alive the Macedonian governor. 
He remained three or. four months in Phoenicia, arranging the 
affairs of Greece and Western Asia. Buring this time his new 
subjects began to witness the workings of Hellenism among them 
in the splendid festivals and dramatic contests, which were cele¬ 
brated after the model of the Attic Dionysiu, the princes of Cyprus 
taking the lead. Meanwhile, all* preparatidns were made for ad¬ 
vancing into the heart of Asia, and a force waS sent on to make 
bridges over the Euplfrates' at Thapsacus. The Persian satrap 
Mazeeus, who watclied the passage with 3,000 men, retired on 
the approach of the main army, and Alexander soon found him¬ 
self beyond the “ bordering flood,” which Darius had vainly 
proposed as the limit of his empire. 

At Thapsacus,* “ the fatal ford,” as It has been called from 
the many adventurers who have crossed it, on tlie way either to 
empire or destruction, the direct Toute to Babylon lay down the 
left bank of the Euphrates. But Xenoplion had recorded the 
difficulties of the march* through the sandjfc desert which here 
reaches across the Euphrates into Mesopotamia; and the direction 
in which Mazieus retreated confirmed the report of some of the 
prisoners, that Darius was posted on the Upper Tigris. Alexander 
therefore struck across the plain of Upper Mesopotamia, liaving 
the foot-hills of Mount‘Masius on his left, and reached the Tigris 
at a point some distance above Nineveh. No Persian army was 
there, as he had expected, to contest his passage; but the river 
was only forded with great difficulty. It •was not without mis¬ 
givings that the followers of Alexander found themselves thus led 
on at the will of an all-daring youth, to tempt fortune in the 
unknown regions beyond the two ini^hly rivers. Profound dia- 
couragembnt was caused by an eclipse of the mdbn, which occurred 
while they were resting from the labours of the passage (Septem¬ 
ber 20th, B.C. 331); but Alexander’s astrologers, Greciaa and 
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Egyptian, declared that it was the Greek god Helios asserting his 
supremacy over the Persian goddess Selene.* 

While proceeding Tour days’ march through the district of 
.Aturia, between the Tigris and Great Zab, Alexander fell in with 
an advanced guard of Persian cavalry; and he learnt from them 
that Darius was near at hand. It was frqm a mixture of fear and 
policy that the Persian king had chosen so distant a region of the 
empire for his final stand. The defeat of Issus had fost him the 
confidence of his followers, and all thoughts of a bold policy were 
paralysed so long as his family were hostages in Alexander’s hands. 
The only hope left was, that by surrendering the western part of 
his empire, with its rich provinces, he might be allowed to retain 
the old possessions of Media and Persis. But he learned from 
Alexander’s replies, that this lesser half must bo fo^ight for as 
desperately as if it were the whole. Vast forces were still available 
from the more distant provinces, as far as Arabia on the south, the 
Indus on the easj^ an(I the Oxus' and Jaxartes on the north. In 
his new army, which was said to be more numerous than that 
overthrown at Issus, we read of new descriptions of force, fifteen 
Indian elephants, and 200 scythed chariots, armed with a sharp 
j)oint projecting in front of the pole, three sword blades stretching 
out on each side of the yoke, and scythes extending from the ends 
of the axle. The cavalry are reckoned at 40,000, tlie infantry at 
no less than 1,000,000. Among the latter, Darius had still a 
body of 56,000 Greek mercenaries. His own soldiers were armed 
with new weapons and 'shields, more nearly resembling those of 
the Macedonians. 

Tliis time he had- chosen a field of battle admirably suited for 
the movements of a vast army, and for the courses of the chariots. 
Tlie head-quarters were at Arbela (Erbil), a caravan-station near 
the foot hills of Zagros, about twenty miles east of the Great 
Zab river, and about thirty miles from the battle field to which 
it has given its name. The latter was an undulating plain some 
twelve miles west, of the Great Zab, marked by the village or 
.post-station of Gaugamela (the CanneVi H(me^ now Karmelis) 
near the little river Bumadus. It was to draw the enemy to this 
spot, that the fords of the Tigris had been left open, and as 
soon as Alexander reached that river, Darius moved forward 
across the Great Zab, the passage of which occupied five days, 
leaving his baggage and treasure at Arbela. He formed a main 

* So far as the interpretation meant anything more than flattery, the Moon-godJess 
(Selon^) must have signified the Babylonian Beltis. 
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line of his most warlike forces, in the centre of which he took his 
own station, with the native Persian guards and other select 
troops, including the Greek mercenaries. In front of this line 
the cavalry and chariots were posted in three divisions. The 
multitude of less trustworthy troops were placed in large masses 
in the rear. 

It was aj the close of his fourth day’s march from the Tigris, 
that Alexander found himself within seven miles of the Persian 
host. He entrenched his camp, and allowed his army four days’ 
rest Then, with only his etfective troops, he made a night march 
towards the enemy, and the passage over a low ridge brought him 
in sight of them at daybreak. By Parhienio’s advice, he halted for 
one day, to reconnoitre the ground, and formed a new entrenched 
camp, the distance between the armies being about three miles. 
The open field of battle presented a problem quite different from 
those of the Granicus and Issus; and Alexani,ler showed his consum¬ 
mate generalship by adapting h'is tactics to the altered circum¬ 
stances. Preserving his usjial array of two wings, he drew up 
his army in two lines, the phalanx, hypas])ists, and heavy cavalry 
in the front, and the light cavalry, the archers, and the Agrianian 
javelin men in the rear. As the-whole Macedonian army num¬ 
bered but 40,000 foot and 7000 horse, it was essential to guard 
against attempts .to outflank and surround it in the rear. With 
the same object, Alexander, who took his station on t^e extreme 
right, opposite to the Persian left centre, led his division into 
action with an oblique movement towards ^lis right. The Bactrians, 
who formed tlie Persian left, endeavoured to outflank his advancing 
cavalry, and checked him Tor a short time, buPbeing supported by 
his light horse, he broke their line where it was weakened by this 
lateral movement. Meanwhile, a charge of the scythed chariots 
had entirely failed, and Alexander wheeled round agaiqst the 
Persian centre,^ hoping to decide the battle, as at Issus, by an 
attack on the person of Darius. Once more, as at the Granicus, the 
short pilro of the Macedonian Companions pro^d victorious in the 
mel^e, and by this time the phalanx was pressing on the Persian, 
front. The native Persians ahd the Greek mercenaries made a 
fierce resistance around the king,-but as Darius, from his lofty 
chariot, saw Alexander pressing on .towards him, nearer and yet 
nearer, his courage again failed him as at Issu^ and he gave the 
example of flight to his whole centre. Hotly pursued by Alexander, 
he is said to have owed his escape solely to the clouds of dust which 
wrapt the field in a darkness like that of the Homeric battles. 

V(5l. II. 
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Meanwhile the left had been engaged in a more doubtful con¬ 
test, and Parmenio was so hard pressed by the Persian cavalry 
ui^der Mazaeus, that he* was fain to seek aid from Alexander. His 
messengers stopped the two left divisions of the phalanx, and so 
separated them from the other four, which were pressing on after 
Alexander in the pursuit. A body of-Indian and Persian cavalry 
dashed right through the gap thus made to the Macedonian camp, 
and began to plunder the baggage; but the second line, recover¬ 
ing from their first surprise, repulsed them with great loss ; while 
the cavalry of Mazaeus, having by this time learned the rout of 
Darius, w'ere in full flight before the Thessalian horsemen. The 
fugitives were met face to face by Alexander, who was returning 
• across the field to ^he succour of Parmenio. The conflict that 
ensued was the fiercest of the whole day, no hope beang left to 
the Persians but to cut their way through the enemy. Sixty of 
the Companions were ]^illed, and Alexander himself was in great 
peril. At length* he formed a jhnetion with Parmenio, and the 
whole army pressed forward in pursuit. Here again, as at Issus, 
the defeated combatants were rolled back upon the inert masses 
that only served to block up the plain behind them, and the 
mingled multitude, driven one over another, wave upon wave, 
perished as much by their own weight as by the sword and lance 
of the pursuers, Tlie slaughter was most dreadful at the passage 
of the Gr^t Zab, where hosts of prisoners were taken, and here 
the Macedonians halted foK awhile from sheer exhaustion. But 
it was Alexander’s eager* desire to secure the person of Darius ; 
so at midnight he pressed on towards Arbcla, which he entered 
the n6xt day, and fbund the bow, shield, *and chariot of the king, 
with all his stores and treasures. Parmenio meanwhile took 
possession of the Persian camp, and the camels and elephants 
became, with the baggage, the prize of the conquerors. The 
numbers of the slain and prisoners were enormous. Arrian com¬ 
putes the former. at 300,000; Curtius, Vliose estimate is the 
lowest, at 40,000.^ The Macedonian loss is variously stated at 
from 100 to 500, but the number of their wounded was unusually 
large. The battle of* Arbela, wWch was fought on or about 
October Ist, b.c. 331, completely annil^ilated the military force of 
Persia, and left the empire at^the disposal of Alexg-nder. 

He forthwith marched to* Babjdon, where he was met outside 
the gates by the'great massfof the population, headed by the 
Chaldsean priests, who had been continually persecuted by the 
devoted worshippers of Aummazda. Their best hopes were 
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gratified by the respect which, according to his custom, Alexander 
paid to their religion. He sacrificed to. Belus, and ordered his 
ruined temple to be rebuilt. The treasures of Babylon enabled 
him to make a liberal donative to his soldiers, who were permitted 
to refresh themselves for a month, after their four years’ toil, 
while Alexander exercised^his sovere*ign rights by the appointment 
of new satraps. In this act he commenced the policy of treating 
the Orientals no longer as enemies, but subjects. • Mazaeus, who 
had led the Persian cavalry so gallantly at Arbela, was con¬ 
firmed in the government of Babylon, but associated with two ' 
Greeks, a commander of the forces and collector of the revenue, 
tlie city being of course occupied by a Macedonian garrison. 
Mitlirines, who had betrayed the citadel of Sardis, was rewarded* 
witli the‘satrapy of Armenia; tliat of Syria and Phmnicia was 
given to Menes, who was entrusted with 3000 talents for Antipater. 
About the middle of November, Alexander marched to Susa, one 
of the other capitals of the empire, which 2iad surrendered to 
Pliiloxenus immediately after the battle of Arbela, with a treasure 
reckoned at eleven and a half millions sterling. Here he received 
a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Europe, and remodelled his 
whole army. The government of Susa, like that of Babylon, was 
committed to the satrap who had surrendered the city, in conjunc¬ 
tion with two Macedonian officers. He next marched into Persia 
Proper, inflicting by the way a signal chastisement on the Uxii, a 
tribe of mountain robbers, who Ijad dared to demand of him tlie 
tribute they had been accustomed to exact when the Persian king 
passed from one capital, to another. 

Persepolis lies in a plain environed by mountains, the road 
through which wjus by an impregnable pass, called the Susian or 
Persian Gates. Here the conqueror was checked by Ariobarzanes, 
the satrap of Persis., After a first attack had failed, he was hesi¬ 
tating whethe* he could bring himself to turn aside and approach 
Persepolis by a more circuitous route, when’ a Lycian ‘captive, 
employed as a shepherd on the hills, made known to him a moun¬ 
tain path, by which, after a difficult passage over the snow-clad 
heights, he descended upon tlie flank of Ariobarzanes, while Cra- 
terus renewed the attack in front. ‘ The Persians were cut to pieces, 
or perished among the rocks, Ariobarzanes being one of the few 
who esqpped. His final effort to save Pers^olis, or at least a 
portion of its treasures, was frusfc^ted by the commandant of the 
citadel; and he himself was cut to pieces, with his band of devoted 
followers, bv the ranid advance of Alexander and his cavalry. 
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Alexander was now master botK of Persepolis and the more 
ancient capital of Pasajgadce. At the latter he visited the tomb 
of Cyrus, whose empire he had overrun, and whose further con¬ 
quests he was about to follow; at the former he beheld a spectacle 
which roused other feelings than ambition. In this remote capital 
of the empire, he found 800 ijrreek captives, mutilated according 
to the barbarous custom of the Persians, of arms or legs, ears or 
eyes. Too ashamed of their condition to accept the offer of resto¬ 
ration to their homes, they were settled on lands granted them by 
^ Alexander’s bounty. It remained to deal with the city of Perse¬ 
polis. Too distant to be made a royal residence, it was sure to 
become the stronghold of the ancient national spirit, which had its 
home in the mountains of Persis. Nor did it seem impolitic to 
Alexander, amidst his prevailing clemency and toleration®, to strike 
one blow which might tepify the disaffected. So after the royal 
treasure had been placed on 5000 camels and an immense number 
of mules, for conveyance to Susa and Ecbatana, Alexander gave 
up the city to pillage and conflagration. Some say that he set fire 
to the royal palace with his own hand. The male population were 
massacred, and the women sold as slaves. While the main body of 
the army rested for a month at the ruined city, Alexander, with a 
moveable column, secured the submission of all Persis. The 
return of spring, while Alexander was still at Persej)olis, com¬ 
pleted four fall years since his departure from Macedonia (March, 
B.C. 334, to March, b.c. 330). Eturing that period, he had effected 
the conquest of all the countries which have hitherto been promi¬ 
nent in history, and^which becailie afterwgrds the region of Hel¬ 
lenic life in Asia. The remaining seven years of his life were occu¬ 
pied with wonderful adventures rather than political achievements; 
and he never revisited the countries west of the Euphrates. 

His finest object was the pursuit of Darius, wjio had fled to Ecbd- 
tana, where he waited to see whether any chance yet remained to 
him, or ft^hether he must continue his flight into the wild regions of 
Central Asia. He was driven to the latter course by the approach 
of Alexander, who, after taking possession of Ecbatana, pressed 
on through Media with such speed, that in eleven days he accom¬ 
plished the march of 300 miles fo Hhagse, 50 miles from the pass 
through Mount Elburz, called the Caspian Gates.” Learning 
that Darius had %keady passed the gates, Alexander gave his 
followers five days’ rest, and then followed to the same pass. 
The fugitive king was guided in hitf flight by Bessus, the satrap 
of Bactria, who had held a high command at the battle of Arbela, 
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with the satraps of the other distant provinces in the north and east 
of the empire. Their scheme was, if possible, to carry off Darius 
into Bactria, and there to make a stand in his name, but really 
for their own advantage ; but, if Alexander should overtake them 
on the way, they were prepared to ^ake their peace with him by 
giving up Darius. So they bound him with chains of gold, and 
caiTied h\m on in a covered chariot, so closely guarded by the 
Bactrian troops, that the small body of Greek mercenaries, who still 
remained faithful to the king, could attempt nothing in his behalf. 
Alexander heard this news wlien he was a day’s journey beyond * 
the Caspian Gates, and pressed forward eastward with redoubled 
speed at the head of a picked body of cavalry and infantry, with 
only two^days’ provisions. Twice he reached the site of the Persian 
camp, only to find that the fugitives were still before him. At 
length a sliorter route was pointed out to him, and a night march 
of five and forty miles througJi the waterless desert of Hyrcania 
brought him to tlie encampment of the safraps on the fourth 
morning. Taken completely by surprise, Bessus tried to persuade 
Darius to continue liis flight on a swift horse. But the fallen king 
preferred to cast himself on the clemency of Alexander. Incensed 
at his refusal, and well knowing that the possession of his person 
would complete Alexander’s title to the obedience of the provinces, 
tlie satraps transfixed tlie king with their javelins, and fled with 
all speed. A Macedonian soldier, coming up with* the covered 
chariot, found the dying and deserted monarch just able to utter a 
few words of thanks to Alexander for his kind treatment of his 
captive family. He was’aJready dead when the,victor himself reached 
the chariot; and Alexander cast his own cloak over the body of 
his rival. The death of Darius was a grievous disappointment to 
the conqueror on every ground both of pride and policy; but it 
would be unjust not to believe that a more generous sentiment 
prevailed alike over tlie desire to exhibit him as a prisoner and the 
advantage to be gained from the possession of his i)crson. He 
graited Darius a royal funeral in the sepulchres of the Persian 
kings. • • 

Alexander reunited his army at Hccatompylos, in Parthia, and 
granted them a period of‘repose, before continuing the pursuit of 
Bessus, and the subjugation of the'northern and eastern provinces. 
He thdh rapidly subdued Parthia apd Hyrftmia, with the wild 
tribes of Mmnt Elburz^ which divides the two provinces. Thence 
he marched eastward into .^ria, the satrap of which province, an 
ally of Bessus, fled before him; and here he founded the city of 
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Alexandria Ariorum, the modern Herat. Reserving Bactria for 
his last attaick, he tarried southwards into Drangiana {Seistan)^ 
on the banks of the river Erymandrus {Ilebnund'). His stay at 
the capital, Prophthasia (probably Peslmcaruri) was rendered but 
too memorable by the fate pf Philotas and his father Parmenio. 
The true cause of this tragedy must be sought in the changed 
relations of Alexander to his nearest friends, consequent upon his 
uninterrupted tide of success. Parmenio was the chief of Philip’s 
old officers. We have seen him not only acting ordinarily as 
second in command, but freely giving advice which was not always 
palatable to Alexander. Philotas shared his father’s views, and, 
as commander of the Companion cavalry, stood next to him with 
Alexander. For some time, and especially since the v^it to the 
oracle of Ammon, both had shown feelings of disgust at their 
master’s increasing arroga^ice, while themselves betraying a some¬ 
what exalted sense of their own slmro in his success. The incau¬ 
tious speeches of Philotas, repeated by a treacherous mistress, 
had been used by his rival Craterus to in'flamc the jealousy of 
Alexander; and he was now put to death on a charge of treason, 
after he had been tortured into a confession. His father, Par¬ 
menio, who was residing at Ecbatana in the high office of governor 
of Media, was despatched by the daggers of emissaries, who justi¬ 
fied their act to the indignant soldiers by producing the orders of 
the king. For the details we must refer to the biographers of 
Alexander. It is enough* to say that the evidence "was utterly 
inconclusive, and even had it been otherwise, the case pre-emi¬ 
nently called for Alexander’s boasted magnanimity. But, "'in 
truth, his character had by this time undergone a complete 
change; or rather, its barbarian elements had been irresistibly 
developed by unbroken prosjjerity. The habits of wild revelry 
which hrid degraded Philip in the eyes of the* Greeks, now began 
to gain the mastery over Alexander, and hie recent’marches had 
been alternated with drunken debauches. It is but fair to make 
some allowance for the physical eftect of his enormous toils, j|pni- 
bihed with tlie cares of Ijhe general and the sovereign, on a consti¬ 
tution predisposed to cerebral excitement. Henceforth his whole 
career is checquered with examples of the speedy retribution which 
overtakes the possessor of pow«r too great for man. Meanwhile a 
most painful improllRon was produced upon his followers, whose 
unbounded confidence and admiration were replaced in no small 
'^^egree by disgust and fear. The vacancy caused by the death of 
»JParmenio was fiUed up by the division of the Companion cavalry 
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between Glitus and Hephaestion, who in some degree succeeded 
to the place which Parmenio had held in*Alexander’s confidence 
(October, b.c. 330). 

Having spent the winter in completing the conquest of the 
provinces which occupy the north-eastern part of the table-land of 
Iran, in the angle between the two branches of Mount Paropa- 
misus (the Mountains of Soleiman^ and the Hindoo KoosJijf he 
crossed the latter mighty chain, which reaches to the heignt of 
15,000 or 18,000 feet, while the passes were still covered with 
snow. His soldiers, whose imagination had been fed with the 
traditions of the Greek poets respecting Mount Caucasus, to 
pass which they deemed the highest achievement of foreign- 
adventure, flattered their chief by transferring to this chain the 
name of the Indian Caucasus,” by which it has ever since been 
known. He was now in Bactria, which Bessus had found himself 
too weak to defend, and had efossed the Oxus (Amoo or Jiliomi)^ 
into Sogdiana, the last border province towards the Massagetaj 
and Scythia. Alexander pressed on through the sandy deserts, 
amidst great sufierings, to the most difficult river he had yet 
crossed, and transported his army on their tent-skins, filled with 
air and straw, f Bessus, deserted by his fellow-conspirators, and 
even by his own followers, was overtaken by a ligM division under 
Ptolemy, and placed at the road-side, naked and in chains, to 
await the approach of Alexander’s chariot. On arriving at the 
spot, Alexander upbraided him' with his treason to Darius, and 
ordered him to be scourged and sent in chains to Bactra. On 
Alexander’s return to Bhctria, Bessus was again brought before 
him, condemned to the Persian punishment of the mutilation of 
his nose and ears, and sent to Ecbatana, that the Medes might 
take the final revenge upon him for his treacherous mqrder of 
their king. If these refined cruelties may be explained by a 
politic desire on Alexander’s part to clear himself of all suspicion 
with regard to the death of Darius, they none the less bear wit¬ 
ness that growth of Oriental vices in his character, of which hg 
gave anotlier proof by the massacre of the Greek colony of the 

• 

* These provinces were Drangiana, Arachosia, and the Paroparai.sadae, or people oi 
Mount Paroparnisus, corresponding to the ihedern Seistan, Affghartistan, and the 
western pijrt of Cabul. During these marches, he founded two more cities, Alex¬ 
andria in Arachosia (probably CaMahar), and Alexandria ad* Caucasum, at the foot 
of the Hindoo Koosh, about 60 miles porth-west of Cabul. He seems to have crossed 
the Hindoo Koosh by the pass of Bamiatiy the only one of its four passes practicsbla 
forjan army in the winter. 

t The same mode of transport is seen on the old Assyrian sculptures. 
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Branchidse,* in Sogdiana, though under the specious pretext of the 
avenger of A])ollo. Having taken Maracanda {Samarcand^^ the 
capital of Sogdiana, Alexander advanced to the Jaxartes (>SVr, or 
Sikoun), the boundary between the Persian empire and Scythia, 
On its banks he founded the <• most distant of the cities that bore 
his uame,t near that which marked the limits of the empire of 
Cyrus (Cyreschata), who had failed in that attempt to subdue the 
Scythians, which Alexander proposed soon to renew. Meanwhile 
he returned into winter quarters at Zariaspe, the capital of 
Bactria, f where he punished Bessus in the manner already 
described (b.c. 329). 

In the following Alexander returned to Sogdiana, to put 
down a formidable revolt headed by the late satrap Si)itamencs. 
After a successful, campaign, in which his army, divided into five 
columns, traversed the whole country, he had returned to Mara¬ 
canda, Intending to pursue his march into Scythia, he appointed 
his bosom friend, Olitus, who had saved his life at the Granicus, 
to the satrapy of Bactria, and gave a parting banquet on the eve of 
the day fixed for Clitus to set out. The drunken revels, which 
were now common on such occasions, ended in the most tragic of 
all Alexander’s bursts of passion. His appetite for adulation had 
grown so insatiable, that he not only permitted flatterers to place 
him above his father, and to insult that father’s memory by lauding 
him as the son of Ammon, who awaited an apotheosis like that 
of Hercules, but himself'claim6dr all the merit of Philip’s later 
victories. Clitus was one of those who reverenced the late king, 
and had taken deep -offence at Alexander’s wanton insults to the 
Macedonian soldiers. Wine had loosed the restraints of prudence, 
and he rebuked the flatterers severely. He went further, and boldly 
awarded the palm to the father above the son, since Philip had 
created the force which alone had enabled Alekander to conquer,— 
the force whose chief leaders, Parmenio and his son, had been put 
to death, and the soldiers scourged with Persian rods. The more 
such language provoked Alexander, the more did Clitus persist in it; 
till, holding himself forth as the chaTnpion of the old Macedonian 
party, he exclaimed, with an air of defiance, “ This hand, Alex- 

• •" 

* These were the descendants of the Brancliidae, who had charge of the temple of 
Apollo near Miletus, told surrendered its treasures to Xerxes, Ly whoni they were 
remoTed to Sogdiana, out of reach of the vengeance of the Greeks. 

- + This is called Al 0 xa'iviria ad Jaxartem, A'lexav/iria EscImU, or AlexavdreachiUa 
^(the furtJiest Alexandria), and was probably on the site of the modern Khojend. 

X Also called Bactra ; it is the modern Balkh. * 
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ander, saved your life at the Granicus I Listen to the truth, or 
invite to your suppers none but barbarian Slaves ! ” Alexander’s 
attendants had put his dagger out of his reach ; his chief officers 
clung round him as he rushed at Clitus, whom others tried to 
remove from the room. Biit the king’s fury only provoked Clitus 
to more bitter haunts : while Alexander exclaimed that his officers 
were acting to him the part of Bessus to Darius. At lengtli, over¬ 
powering their resistance,' he transfixed Clitus with a pike which 
lie snatched from an attendant, the blow being accompanied with 
the taunt, “ Go now to Philip and Parmenio.” The sight of his 
friend weltering in his blood produced an instant and complete 
revulsion of feeling. Overwhelmed with remOrse, he lay upon his 
])ed for tlyec days and nights, refusing all food, and repeatedly 
calling upon Clitus, wliose name he coupled with that of his nurse 
Lanicd, as the second saviour of his life. The lover of freedom, 
who looks beyond the exploits wiiich blind men^o the littleness of 
her enemies, could hardly desire to see the humiliating lesson read 
more plainly, unless it’were in the abject fl<attery and superstition 
in which the illustrious drunkard and murderer at length found 
solace. While the prophets discovered at once a cause and excuse for 
his deed in the anger of Dionysus, and tlie philosophers told Alex¬ 
ander that his regret wais a too generous sentiment, inasmuch as 
his will was the only law, the army passed a vote that Clitus had 
been justly slain, and their leader obtained the i)raise of magna¬ 
nimity by refusing to allow his mflrdered friend to lie unburied. 

But the best remedy for. his grief was in renewed notion, for 
which the enemy gave ‘Ifim ample opportunity. Assisted by the 
Scythians, the Sogdians carried on a desultory wai-fare for a whole 
year, during which Alexander penetrated their deserts and moun¬ 
tains, and subdued many of their fortresses, till Spitamenes was 
slain by his Scythiail allies, and his head sent to Alexander. His 
celebrated storming of the impregnable “ Sogdian rock,” gave him 
among the captives, Roxana, the daughter of a Bactrian chief ; 
and Alexander was so struck with her charms, that he made her 
his first Asiatic wife. The “marriage, which was celebrated at 
Bactra, was made the occasion for another step towards Oriental 
despotism. Alexander exacted the ceremony of prostration even 
from his Greek followers, by the mouth of the philosoflier Anax- 
archus. * The philosopher Callisthenes, of Olynthus, the nephew of 
Aristotle, dared to resist the proposal, which Alexander withdrew. 
But he soon found means to revenge himself on Cidlisthenes, wht) 
wds tortured and hanged as an accomplice in a conspiracy which 
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was about this time detected among the royal pages. Nor did Alex¬ 
ander abstain from hinting that Aristotle shared in his nephew’s 
disloyalty, and threatening that he should share his fate. “ Fortu¬ 
nately for Aristotle, he was not at Bactra, but at Athens. That 
he could have had any concarn in the conspiracy of the pages was 
impossible. In this savage outburst of menace against his absent 
precept(Jr, Alexander discloses the real state of feeling which 
prompted him to tlje destruction of Cailisthenes; hatred towards 
that spirit of citizenship and free speech, which Cailisthenes not 
only cherished, in common with Aristotle and most other literary 
Greeks, but had courageously manifested in his protest against the 
. motion for worshipping a mortal.” * 

With the return of summer, Alexander left Bactra^ to recross 
the Paropamisus and subdue the still unknown lands of India. 
We will not interrupt <the progress of our narrative, to discuss 
the deeply interesting chapter of history wliicli is opened by the 
mention of that name. There are indeed questions of the highest 
importance affecting the relations of India to the language, 
religion, and civilization of the ancient world; but these questions 
are almost entirely speculative. In ancient histmy, India appears 
but once or twice in the background, as a region stimulating a 
curiosity whic^i there was little knowledge to gratify; exciting, 
only to disappoint, the ambition of conquerors, such as Semira- 
mis, Darius, and Alexander; and chiefly known, after his time, 
by the rich products v^th wliich it rewarded the commercial 
enterprise* that had its centre at Alexandria. The India, with 
which Alexander naade his brief acquafh'tance of a year or two, 
was only the region so called in the proper but narrower sense, 
the Land of tfm Indus and its tributary streams, in other words, 
Scinde the Punjab, or country of the Five Rivers. This, t@o, 
was the region occupied by the Indian branch of the great Aryan 
family of mankind, the original home of' the Sanscrit language 
and the Hindoo religion; and the names of persons and places 
mentioned by the historians of Alexander can generally be 
explained by Sanscrit etymologies. • 

The details of Alexander’s march through Cabul are full of 
interest for the geographer, ^ but are only remarkable for the 
historian dh account of the ’facility with which he subdued 4he 
mountaineers who have proved so troublesome in our time. The 
campaign, like his former passage of the Paropamisus, was made 
iti the depth of winter. Following the course of the river Cophen 

* Grote, History of Qreece, vol. xii. pp. 801, 302. 
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( Cahil\ he crossed the Indus about Attock, having first allowed 
his soldiers a rest of thirty days. The prihce of the JDoah* or 
' country between the Indu^ and the Hydaspes (Jeloum)^ —whom 
the Greeks called Taxiles, from his capital Taxila, but whose real 
name was Mophis, or Omphis—came aut to meet Alexander with 
valuable presents, among which were twenty-five war elephants, 
and brought a reinforcement of 6000 men. PorU8,f the king of 
the next Doab, showed a very different spirit. He appeared with 
a large force, including many elephants, to dispute the passage of 
the Hydaspes. The skilful generalship of Alexander gained a 
passage some miles higher up, and a battle was fought on the left 
bank, in which Porus, conspicuous by His gigantic stature, and 
mounted oi\ a huge elephant, fought with the greatest courage to 
the last, having seen two of his sons fall. After repeated efforts 
to rally his defeated troops, he was disabled by wounds and thirst 
from making good his retreat; and he was *broi^ht as a prisoner 
before Alexander. Struck by his noble form* and undaunted 
bearing, Alexander asked h'lm how he desired to be treated. 

“ Like a king ”—was the reply, uttered like a king, and received 
by Alexander like a king. As a tributary to the conqueror, he 
received an accession to his dominions. The town of Nicsea was 
built in commemoration of the victory, which was celebrated with 
games and sacrifices on the banks of the Hydaspes. The rest of 
the Punjab afforded an easy conquest. The swollen stream of the 
Acesines ( Cheftah) was crossed on inflated skins ; and the quieter 
current of the Hydraotes {Ravee) was more easily passed. Here 
alone a serious resistance •was made by the Cathteans and other 
independent tribes, whose capital, Sangala (probably Lahore)^ was 
stormed, 17,000 of the inhabitants being put to the sword, and 
70,000 taken prisoners. The other towns of the Doah submitted, 
and the whole territory was added to the dominions of Porus. 

Alexander had now reached the farthest limit of his conquests. 
At the Hyphasis {Sutlej)^ the last of the Five Rivers, his ambi¬ 
tion received a new impulse from the intelligence, that a march of ^ 
eleven days would bring him to the great river Ganges and the 
powerful nation of the Gandaridm. But on his ordering the pre¬ 
parations for passing the river, the long-suppressed feeling of the 
soldiers, that they had done enough, ahd marched far enSugh into 
unknown fegions, broke out into open mutiny. Tn vain did Alex- 

• This term signifies the space hetweAi each two rivers of the Punjab. 

+ This name, or rather title, seems to be only a corniption of the Sanscrit Pau~ 
rusha, a Aero. 
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ander harangue his officers: they were as resolute as the men. 
He shut himself up in his tent for two days, indulging his moody 
grief, not that there were no regions left to conquer, but because 
he was at length made to feel the curb which dependence on fellow 
men imposes on the strongest will. He recovered himself so far 
as to submit with a good grace. As if still persisting in his design, 
he offered the preliminary sacrifices ; but the omens firoved unfa¬ 
vourable, and he yielded to the will of the gods what was forced 
on him by his followers. 

The divine wanderers, Hercules and Dionysus, were said to have 
erected pillars to mark the furthest limits of their progress. 
Alexander, who byastocf to have advanced further than either, 
imitated the example by building twelve immense altars on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, and celebrating games and sacrifices to the 
twelve great gods. He then retraced his steps to the Hydaspes, 
his double mar^h across the -Punjab having been the more 
wonderful as it 'fvas performed during the summer rains. Here 
he was met by a reinforcement which had inarched from Europe, 
such was the tranquillity of his em 2 )ire. He now formed the j)lan 
of following the course of the Indus to its mouth, and exploring 
the shores of the Ocean to the Euphrates. A fleet of 2000 
vessels was prepared by the beginning of November, and Alex¬ 
ander embarked with his admiral Nearchus, while the main body 
of the army marched in two divisions along the banks, under 
Hephasstion and CrateRis. Thus they went down* the llydiispes 
to the Acesines, and onwards past the mouths of the Hydraotes 
and the Hyphasis,,to the junction of the united rivers with the 
Indus. It was, however, no peaceful progress of a conqueror. 
Alexander again and again disembarked to fight the tribes that 
lived along the banks. His encounter with the Malli .was 
remarkable for the daring courage with which he scaled the wall 
of their citadel, and leaped down alone amongst the enemy, whom 
he kept at bay till aid arrived, though severely wounded in the 
breast.* Having founded a .new city at the confluence of the 
' Acesines and Indus, to command the navigation of the rivers, 
Alexander continued his voyage down the Indus, the mouth of 
which was reached after about nine months from the commencement 
of the voyage (August, b.c: '326). The soldiers were astonished at 
the Ocean tides,* finknown to them in the Mediterraneaif. 

Alexander now projected the great voyage which Nearchus’ suc- 

♦ The scene of this exploit was near the confluence of the Hydraotes and Ace- 
siijes. Tlie town is thought by some to 1^ Mooltan. 
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cessfully performed, from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. To estimate this achievement, we must 
.remember that the Greek knowledge of the geography of these 
distant regions had advanced little beyond the fables of Homer 
and the mythical wanderings of lo, as described by .®schylus. 
The theory that the earth was a flat cirdle, surrounded by the river 
Ocean, had % tendency to bring the outer parts of the earth into an 
imaginary proximity. Thus, when Alexander’s soldiers reached the 
Jaxartes, they thought they were on the banks of the Tanais, and 
when they saw crocodiles in the Indus, they supposed they had 
reached the Nile. The better information which Alexander doubt¬ 
less possessed, from the surveys of the empire made since the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, only reduces his project within the limits of 
a sagacious,•instead of a foolhardy daring; and the achievement of 
Ncarchus was the true opening of the Indian Ocean to the com¬ 
merce which has ever since enriched the would. The difficulty of 
the voyage was cnlianccd by the Ibarrenness of ^e shores along 
wliich it lay, for navigatipn was still dependent on communication 
with tlio land; but he brought the fleet safely to the port of 
Harmozia (Ormuz)y where he landed to report progress to Alex¬ 
ander in Carmania, and then returned to complete tlie voyage to 
the Euphrates. He finally rejoined Alexander on the Pasitigris, 
near Susa, about .February, b.c. 325, having set sail from the 
Indus at the preceding autumnal equinox. He was reworded with 
a crown of gol^. , 

Alexander in the meantime accomplished his celebrated march 
through the desert of Gedrosia. How he shared the terrible 
sufferings of fatigue and thirst with the meane'st of his soldiers, 
is illustrated by the well-known anecdote, which shows Alexander 
practising a generous self-denial, only paralleled by that of Sir 
Philip Sidney. ^ • 

. “ These arc the precious balsam drops 
Which woeful wars distil.” 

The true hero is far more conspicuous in the general pouring out 
the helmet full of water on the sand rather than enjoy it alone, . 
than in tlie ensuing progress of the pretended son of Ammon 
through Carmania, in emulation of the Indian Dionysus, a charac¬ 
ter which was sustained by an incessant drunken revel for seven 
days, after the fatigues and dangers of the desejt. Crossing the 
mountains to Persepolis, and thence advancing tb Susa, Alexan¬ 
der employed himself at both capitals in punishing the abuses of 
which the satrt^s had been guilty during his long absence. Somo 
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were executed, and all were compelled to dismiss their mercenary 
soldiers. 

Enthroned in the chief capital of the Persian kings, after far 
surpassing the exploits of Cyrus, Alexander assumed the full state 
of the Great King. He adopted the Persian costume, and the full 
ceremonial of the Persian •court. Amidst splendid festivities, he 
celebrated his nuptials with Statira, the daughter of< Darius, and 
with Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. At the same time Hephaes- 
tion and others of his chief officers, to the number of about 100, 
espoused the noblest of the Persian ladies; and no less than 
10,000 of the common soldiers took Asiatic wives. However 
politic these intermarriages might be, as a means of conciliating 
the rival nations, *they brought the disgust of the Macedonian 
veterans to its climax. A mutiny broke out at a review held at 
Opis on the Tigris; and, when Alexander offered to send home the 
wounded, and disable|;l,' the soldiers cried out that he had better 
dismiss them all^ and make his future conquests by the help of his 
father, Ammon. At this taunt Alexander leaped down among 
the crowd, followed by a few of his guards, and seized thirteen of 
the ringleaders, who were led off to instant execution. Then, 
haranguing the soldiers, who were cowed by the example, he 
reproached them with ingratitude to their king, who, having borne 
the chief part in all their toils and dangers, hqd given them the 
substantijil rewards of success, reserving for himself only the 
honours and cares of the tiara. In fine, he ordered them to take 
their discharge ; and he shut himself up in the palaoxi, com¬ 
mitting its guard to Persian troops. Soon the veterans came 
flocking round thef palace, throwing down their arms, and praying 
for forgiveness. A solemn reconciliation cancelled the resent¬ 
ment which Alexander had never ceased to feel since the mutiny 
on the Hyphasis; and 10,000 of the most worn veterans were 
sent home under Craterus, who was appointed ^.o succeed Anti¬ 
pater as viceroy of Macedonia. 

In the summer Alexander visited Ecbatana, where his bosom 
friend Hephasstion died of a fever contracted amidst the incessant 
revelries; and Alexander mourned his loss with an extravagance 
of grief like that of Achilles for Pqtroclus. A funeral pile was 
ordered to be erected at Bq,bylon for his obsequies, at a cost of 
10,000 talents, and the extermination of the Cossaei^ a border 
tribe between Media and Persia, was regarded as an offering to 
hw manes. The ungovernable emotion of Alexander at this loss, 
attended as it was with an irritability so extreme that his courtiers 
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scarcely dared to approach him, seems like the presage of his own 
approaching fate—“ the beginning of the end.” 

But he had first to quaff the full cup of triumph. Early in 
B.C. 324, he commenced his progress to Babylon, where, “ as in the 
last scene of some well-ordered drama, all the results and tokens 
of his great achievements seemed to be collected to do honour to 
his final ex^t.” . Even before he reached the capital, he was met by 
embassies, not only from all parts of his own dominions, but from 
the distant nations of the west;—from Carthage, which had heard 
the fame of his exploits through the Tyrian fugitives;—from Sicily 
and Sardinia;—from the Etruscans and other nations of Italy;— 
and even, according to a probable tradition, from Rome itself, 
then struggling to hold its ground in Italy, amidst the fierce 
conflict of ihe Second Samnite War. There were envoys from 
Ethiopia, Scythia, Iberia, and Gaul; and, amidst this concourse of 
the nations, which seemed for the first tirpe to hail a mortal as 
master of all the earth, the ambassadors of t^e 'Grecian states 
approached him with the sacred garlands which owned him as the 
divine son of Ammon. Still a drop of bitter was infused into the 
cup by the warning of the Chaldman soothsayers, that it would be 
dangerous for liim to enter tlie city. The warning seems to have 
made a deep impression on his mind, though pride and policy alike 
forbade him to turn his back on the capital of his empire and the 
destined centre of his new projects. , 

Of these projects, the first was the formation of a navy powerful 
enough to explore, command, and conquer the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Orders had been despatched to Phmnicia and Cyprus, to 
have ships carried in pieceS to Thapsacus on thft Euphrates. There 
they were put together, and floated down to Babylon, where vast 
docks were already commenced. The capital was destined to be 
also the chief naval arsenal of the empire ; while, for purposes of 
commerce, an emporium was to be founded on the Persian Gulf 
on a vaster scale than Sidon, Tyre, or Carthage. Finding the 
greater part of the fleet already collected at Babylon, Alexander 
concerted with his admiral Nearchus an expedition to circumnavi-, 
gate and subdue Arabia. A Squadron started on the adventure 
under Hiero, a pilot of Soli in Cyprus, who, however, abandoned the 
apparently interminable voyage. In the prosecution of these plans, 
Alexander went in person down the canal Pallacopas, to explore 
the Chaldman marshes, and to restore the works of the old Chal- 
deean kings for the regulation,of the course of the Euphrates;* 

• • See Vol. I. p. 191. 
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.and lie chose a spot on which he ordered a new city to he founded. 
It was probably in this^voyage that Alexander contracted the germs 
of the fever which so soon proved fatal. 

He returned to Babylon to complete the preparations for his expe¬ 
dition to Arabia,which he designed to be only a first step towards the 
conquest of the remaining nUtions of the world. Some new levies 
from the western shores of Asia were incorporated wjth his old 
soldiers into a sort of Perso-Macedonian phalanx, which he ex¬ 
pected to be peculiarly efficient. All the preparations were made for 
the expedition; and at the same time the funeral pile was ready, 
which he had long since ordered to be constructed for Hepha38- 
tion. He resolved to combine the sacrifices inaugurating his 
enterj)rise with the obsequies of his friend. A splendid banquet 
was prepared" for the whole army, at which the conqueror himself 
presided. After partaking freely in the universal revelry, he 
supped with his favQui’itc, Medius, and spent the night in a 
carouse. A secctgid night was passed in the same manner; and 
Alexander, who had gone to bed in the^ house of Medius, was 
unable to rise in the morning. For nine days he tried to shake 
off the fever, conversing with his generals about his schemes, 
playing at dice with Medius, and rising each day to bathe and 
offer sacrifice. At last, he was unable to make this effort; and 
by the time his generals had l)een summoned round his bed ho 
had bcconM) speechless. His last act was to take off his signet- 
ring, and deliver it to Pcrdiccas ; but it was reported that, just 
before his utterance fiiilcd him, he was a.sked to whom he be¬ 
queathed his kingdom, and that he replied, the strongest/'''' 
The soldiers, hearing of his approaching end, surrounded the 
palace, and being admitted without their arms, they passed before 
liis bed in mournful and respectful silence, while their dying leader 
made them signs of recognition. His generals slept in the temple 
of Serapis, hoping to learn by a dream whether he plight be healed 
if he were transported thither; but the oracle bade him be left 
where he was; and he expired in the afternoon of June 28, B.c. 
•323, at the age of thirty-two years and eight months, and wanting 
four months of completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 

Historians have delighted in specifiating on what would have 
been the result, had Alexander lived to carry out his new designs, 
and to come into conflict with the nations of the West. Consider¬ 
ing the vast resdhrees of his empire, his prudent skill in turning 
them to the best account, and his profound knowledge of the art 
of war, we may be quite sure that he would have accomplished 
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deeds surpassing any that he had yet achieved. But his success 
would only have tended to overwhelm the rising civilization of the 
West beneath the backward wave of that Orientalism which had 
already been once repelled from the shores of Greece. The world 
was reserved for another destiny, to be moulded by Roman energy, 
Roman law, and the stern RomSn sense of duty. Meanwhile, 
the conquests of Alexander had a prodigious, and upon the whole 
a most beneficial, effect, in bringing the East within the sphere of 
Hellenic civilization. It may be true that the spread of that 
civilization was due rather to his successors than to himself, and 
that his one moving principle was the insatiable lust of .conquest. 
But perhaps the reaction from blind admiration of his exploits 
has led to a too sweeping denial of those civil qualities which 
time was ifot granted him to developo. Even amidst the rapid 
course of conquest, the pupil of Aristotle, the founder of Alex¬ 
andria, and the projector of tlje voyage of Nearchus, was not 
altogether indifferent to the cause of science y ■ and the genius 
which organized his army, and so soon reduced his vast empire to 
order, had equal capacities for civil administration, though it may 
be doubted wlietlier his impatient temper could have rivalled the 
works of Cajsar or Napoleon. The cities that he founded in the 
distant regions of Asia may have been designed chiefly as the out¬ 
posts of a great military empire; but they became, in fact, the 
germs of powerful states, which were influenced by Greek civiliza¬ 
tion from thgiir very origin, and.commercial centres by which 
communication was kept up between the nations of the West and 
the distant realms of Iiylia, and even China. The increased 
facilities of intercourse—an object at which Alexander was ever 
aiming—formed a result of his conquests only second in import¬ 
ance to the diffusion of the Greek language. His personal 
character has been sufficiently delineated in recounting the events 
of his marvellous career. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 


'DIVISION OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE.—FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER TO THE ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUJ SOTER. 

B.C. 323 TO B.C. 280. 


“ Therefore the he goat waxed wy great; and when he was strong, the great horn 
was broken; and for it came up four notable ones toward the four winds of heaven. . . 

. . . No>g( that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand 

up out of the nation, but not in his power.”— Daniel, chap. viii. 8, 22. 


SKTtPnEMKNT OF THE KISODOM ON PHILIP III. ARID.fiUS—PHRDICCA3 REOEIW—DIVISION OP 
ITHE PROVINCES—THE DIADOCHI—FUNERAL OP ALEXANDER—BIRTH OP ALEXANDER 
.fiOUS—THE LAMIAN WAR—PERDICOAS AND EUMENES, ANTIPATER AND OLYMPIAS— 
DEATH OF PKRDIOOAS—NEW PARTITION OF THE PROVINCES—WAR OP EUMENES WITH 
ANTiaONUS—DEATH OP EUMENES—HCRHEK OF PHILIP AHIDJSUS—CASSANDER MASTER 
OP OREBOB, ANTIoVt^S OF ASIA—COALITION AGAINST ANTIOONUS—DEMETRIUS POLI- 
OROETES—BATTLE OF GAZA—GENERAL PACIFICATION—MURDER OP ALEXANDER A5GUS 
—RENEWAL OF THE WAR—PTOLEMY IN GREkCB—BiTTLE OF 8ALAMIS IN CYPRUS— 
THE GENERALS BECOME KINGS—SIEGE OF RHODES—DEMETRIUS IN GREECE—SUCCESSES 
OP 8ELEUCUS NIOATOE—NEW COALITION AGAINST ANTIOONUS—BATTLE OF IPSUS—THE 
HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS—SYRIA—EGYPT—PERGAMUS—BACTEIA. 

The untimely death of Alexander left his empire without an 
heir, and found the generals unprepared with any plans. Alex¬ 
ander had, left an illegitimate son, Hercules, by Barsine, the 
widow of the Rhodian Memn^n; but no pretensions were put 
forward on his behalf tfil some years later. The child of the 
queen Roxana was not born till after Alexander’s death. There 
only remained the "half-brother of Alexander, Philip Aridasus, 
the son of Philip by a Thessalian woman, a youth of weak intel¬ 
lect, and therefore a convenient puppet in the hands of the 
generals, till time should decide the real heir by the test‘of 
Alexander’s dying words,—“ To the strongest.”. The conflict 
almost broke out at the council which was held the day after 
Alexander’s death, under the presidency of Perdiccas, to whom 
.the dying monarch had given his signet ring; but an arrange¬ 
ment was at last made on the following basis.' Philip III. Ari- 
D^us was recognised as the successor to the empire, a share in the 
inheritance being reserved to ihe unborn child of Roxana, should 
it prove to be a sgn. Perdiccas took the command of the Com- 
panidn cavaliy, Vhich was vacant by the death of Hephaestion, 
with the regency on behalf of Philip. The eastern part of the 
empire was reserved for his immediate government. The pro- 
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vinces west of the Euphrates were divided among the other 
generals, nominally as satrapies, but virtually aS independent 
governments. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who, besides his great 
talents, had the claim of consanguinity with the royal family, 
received Egypt and Syria. Eumenes, a Greek of Cardia in the 
Thracian Chersonese, who had bedh Alexander’s secretary, and 
had of late shared his confidence with Hephaestion, was appointed 
to the government of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia,. provinces not 
yet thoroughly subdued Phrygia Proper, with Lycia and 
Pamphylia, were assigned to Antigontjs, the ablest soldier of 
them all; Hellespontine or the Lesser Phrygia, to Leonnatus,* 
and Thrace to Lysimachus, an officer of Sicilian extraction and of 
low birth, but of the most undaunted courage, and celebrated as 
a lion-kHler. Macedonia itself, and Greece, were to be divided 
between the late regent. Antipater, and Craterus, who had 
been appointed by Alexander to supersede him, but had not yet 
started. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was left out of the 
arrangement, but hers was not a temper to rest quiet. It was for¬ 
tunate for the generals that Philip Aridaeus was at Babylon; for 
the possession of his person might have transferred the decision 
to Antipater, who was at first disposed to claim the regency of the 
whole empire by virtue of his viceroyalty of Macedonia. But 
sufficient occupation was soon found both for him and Craterus 
in the common danger of a Greek war; and Olympias was so 
afraid of h^r old enemy Antipa|er, that she fled for the present 
into Epirus. One general remains to be mentioned, Seleucus, 
the son of Nicator, who, though omitted in the original distri¬ 
bution, raised himself at last to the possession of the seat of empire, 
and of all the Eastern provinces. 

These, and others yet to be mentioned, are the men known in 
iiistory as the Diadochi, that is. Successors of Alexander the Great 
Their wars occupied a space of two-and-twenty years, before the 
final division of the empire in consequence of the decisive battle 
of Ipsus (b.c. 323—301). In untwining the intricate thread of 
these events, it is desirable to confine our attention as much >a8 
possible to Asia, reserving for a separate view the last struggles 
amidst which Greek liberty set, but not without the hope of a 
temporary revival. First, however, it is necessary to mention the 
obsequies of Alexander, which were conducted with the grandest 
Barbaric pomp. The body was placed on a funeral car, of such 
size and so loaded with gold ornaments, that eighty-four mules 

, * Leonnatus only just needs to te named, as he was killed in the following.year. 
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laboured for a whole year in drawing it to Syria, on its way to 
Alexandria, where the, conqueror fitly rested amidst the most 
enduring monuments of his fame, in what afterwards became 
the sepulchre of the Ptolemies.* Meanwhile Roxana gave birth 
to a son, who was named Alexander JEgus; after she had got 
rid, by assassination, of the ‘rival queen Statira, and her sister, 
Drypetis, the widow of Hephaestion. 

For the present, we keep in the background the gallant struggle 
of Greece for liberty, attempted in vain by Agis, and renewed, 
after Alexander’s death, by Athens in the “ Lamian War,” which 
ended in the victory of Antipater, and the proscription and death 
of Demosthenes (b.c._ 322), During this war, Leonnatus crossed 
• over into Europe to aid Antipater; but he was defeated and slain 
by the allied Gret^fs, and thus one name is already erjfsed from 
the list of the Diadochi. Craterus also arrived in Greece in time 
to contribute to the victory of Antipater; and both had begun 
measures for the ^bjugation of d-recce, when they were recalled ^ 
to Asia to take part in the general war whigh was kindled by tho 
ambition of Antipater and the arts of Olympias. 

Perdiccas, possessed of the command of tlie choicest troops, and 
of the jMjrsons of the two nominal sovereigns—Philip Arida3us 
and the infant Alexander IV.—was not disposed to forego the 
substance of power over the satraps in Asia. He. began the con¬ 
solidation of uhis government by aiding Eumenes in the conquest 
of Cappadocia; and the campaigq. gained him, besides much mili¬ 
tary reputation, tho alliance of the most intelligent and prudent of 
the Diadochi, for such was the character of Eumenes. Alarmed 
at the growing power‘of Perdiccas, Antipater made him overtures 
for an alliance, with the offer of the hand of his daughter Niceea. 
But when Olympias proposed to him a marriage with Cleopatra, 
her daughter by Philip, as the price of his aid against Antipater,* 
the aged Perdiccas was dazzled with tho prospect of uniting 
the whole empire under his own government. Meanwhile, he 
attempted to assert his authority as regent by bringing Antigonus 
to, trial for allied misconduct in his satrapy. But Antigonus fled 
to Macedonia, carrying to Anti|)ater “information of the schemes 
of Perdiccas and Olympias. A league was formed by Antipater 
and Craterus with Antigonus and Ptolemy; while Perdiccas was 

joined by Eumenes, who, besides being moved by gratitude, had 

« 

* The heeutiful sarcophagus in the British Museum, formerly supposed to bo that 
ol'Alexander, has boon identified by the inscriptions upon it m that of Nectanebo I. 
'{SeoTol. 1., pp. 140, 141). 
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now tlio prospect of becoming master of all Asia-Minor, by the 
addition of the satrapies of Leonnatus and Antigonus to his own. 
While Eumenes defended himself against the united forces of 
AntigOnus and Craterus, Perdiccas attacked Ptolemy, who stood 
on the defensive in an entrenched^ camp beyond the Nile, near 
Pelusium. The failure of all attempts to carry this position wore 
out the Soldiers of Perdiccas, who mutinied and murdered’ their 
general. Antipater, who was in the camp of Ptolemy, now 
obtained the regency, with the persons of the two kings, whom he 
carried into Europe, with Roxana, the mother of Alexander ^gus, 
and Eurydic6, the wife of Philip Arideeus. After the death of 
Perdiccas, the allied generals met at'-Triparadisus in Syria, and 
made a new partition of the provinces. Antipater retained Mace¬ 
donia and Greece, with the nominal regency of the empire; 
Ptolemy kept Egypt; Antigonus received Susiana, in addition to 
his former province; and Seleucus, as satrap of Babylon, suc¬ 
ceeded to much of the central authority of Perdiccas. Eumenes 
was declared an outlaw by the vote of the Macedonian army 
(b.c. 321). 

It devolved upon Antigonus to conduct the .war with Eumenes, 
who, though deserted by Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
embarrassed by the jealousy of his Macedonian officers, had 
gained a decisive battle, in which Craterus liimself fell, shortly 
before the murder of Perdiccas.* Pressed by the superior force of 
Antigonus, ohe shut himself up with a few followers in the fortress 
of Nora in Cappadocia, and held out against a long blockade, till 
he found an opportunity.of escaping to the japper provinces (b.c. 
319). Meanwhile, Antipater died.in Macedonia, at the age of 
eighty, bequeathing his authority, not to his son Cassander, but 
to the Epirot Polysperchon, who was, like himself, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s oldest generals. Cassander, whose military farhe made 
him a formidable enemy, and who had a powerful party amt ng 
the oligarchies which Antipater had established in the Greek 
cities, rose in open rebellion; and Polysperchon, feeling the need 
of new support) invited 01yrapia§ back from Epirus to beconle 
the guardian of the royal family, who were kept at Pella. Olym¬ 
pias engaged Eumenes to'renew tlic war in Asia, and the influence 
which she had always been knSwn to possess with Alexander 
obtained for him the support of the “ Argyraspids,” a body of 
veterans who were living in retirement in Upper Asia. His causa 
was espoused also by the s’atraps of the eastern provinces, who 
gave up to him the royal treasures in their possession. Tims the 
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whole monarchy, both in Europe and Asia, was involved in a war 
between those who used ^the name of Alexander’s family and those 
who possessed the greater part of his power. Of the course of 
affairs in Europe we shall have presently to speak. Had Polys- 
perchon and Olympias been content to abandon Asia, and to call 
over Eumenes to their aid, his" vast ability would have consolidated 
their Authority in Macedonia and Greece. That ability Was vainly 
exerted on behalf of what Eumenes considered the cause of his 
master’s family, in a series of campaigns which are among the 
most brilliant of any recorded in ancient history. For two years 
he maintained himself against the united forces of Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus, while beset by treachery in his own camp. 
The seat of the w^ was first in Cilicia and Phoenicia, afterwards, 
as Eumenes was compelled to give ground, in Susiana* Persis, 
and Media. The struggle ended at last, not by his defeat, but by 
his betrayal by the Arg 3 Taspid£e, jvho added to the fickle arro¬ 
gance of a favoured body of soldiery the cupidity which made 
them accessible to the bribes of Antigonus. Eumenes was 
put to death by the vote of a council of officers, in opposition, 
it is said, to the wish of Antigonus himself. He was the most 
honest and humane, the best educated, and in the whole combina¬ 
tion of qualities, the most able of all the generals of Alexander. 
The best authorities are agreed that he was only prevented from 
distancing all competitors for the empire by the prejudice which 
his Greek origin excited apiong the Macedonians. He was forty- 
five years old at his death (b.c. 316). 

It was his misfortune, in death as in life, to have fought for a 
cause that was falling of itself. For while Polysperchon was 
engaged in Greece in a fierce and doubtful contest with Cassander, 
Eurydice, the wife of Philip Aridmus, formed the plan of casting 
off the regent’s yoke. In her husband’s name she gathered aii 
army in Macedonia, and made an alliance with Cassander. Polys¬ 
perchon and Olympias marched against her, in league witli the 
king of Epirus. Olympias displayed herself at the head of a train 
equipped with Bacchanalian emblems. Her presence won over 
the wavering fidelity of the Macedonians. Eurydice fled with her 
husband to Amphipolis, where both wore seized and murdered 
in the most cruel manner by Olympias, who proceeded to put to 
death the family and friends of Antipater. Cassander now 
marched into Macedonia to stay and avenge these barbarities. 
Aftey a siege of some months, Olympias surrendered Pydna, with 
Boxana and the young Alexander, on condition that her own life 
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should be spared ; but Cassander broke his faith rather tlian incur 
the danger of letting her live. He imprisoned Rbxana and her 
son at Amphipolis, entirely setting aside the claims of Alexander. 
Polysperchon retired into iEolia, and left Cassander master of 
Macedonia (b.c. 316). 

Antigonus had not waited for the* death ^>f Aridseus and the 
captivity X Alexander to seize the vacant throne. As the prize 
of his victory over Eumenes, he claimed the mastery of all Asia,* 
being thus the first to cast off the mask. He had the claim of 
being the oldest of Alexander’s generals, and the most skilful in 
the field. He was nothing but a rough soldier, cruel, faithless, 
and avaricious, with a savage manner, made the more sinister by 
the loss of one eye. Yet his blunt straightforward humour gained 
the affectfon of soldiers as rough as himself. Once, it is said, 
when he overheard two sentinels complaining that he was starving 
them to death, and they must g 9 over to the enemy, he thrust his 
pike at them through the canvas of his tent, biudlng them go out 
of his hearing if they wanted to abuse him. His kingdom’ now 
extended over all Asia Minor and Upper Asia, except the satrapy 
of Babylon, which was held by Seleucus. On his return from 
Upper Asia, Antigonus ordered Seleucus to be arrested; but' the 
latter escaped from Babylon, and fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. 

A league was 'now formed against Antigonus by Ptolemy and 
Seleucus with Cassander and Lysimachus, who during all these 
events had by the greatest skill subdueji all Thrace. The allies 
required Antigonus to surrender Upper Asia, and to content him¬ 
self with the lower provyices. The generals of Antigonus found 
sufficient occupation for Cassander in Greece, and Lysimachus 
took little part in the war in Asia, which was thus almost confined 
at first to Antigonus and Ptolemy. The latter held the provinces 
of Coelc-Syria and Palestine,! which were destbied henceforward 
to be the battle-field between the Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egj’pt. Here Antigonus waged a successful war with Ptolemy, 
and here we first meet with his son Demetrius, then quite a yoimg 
man, who added to the vices he inherited from his father the mosl 
contemptible meanness, and a taste for the lowest debauchery. Nie¬ 
buhr, with characteristic vehemence, calls him “themost unpria- ‘ 

• 

* Ho dijj not assume the title of king till some years later. 

+ The^ame Ccele-Syria (i. e. Hollow Syria) denotes properly the valley between 
the two ranges of Lebanon ; but, in the history of the wars between the Greek king-, 
doms of Syria and Egypt, it is constc^ly used to include Palestine. 
th^ capital of Coele-Syria in this wider sense. 
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cipled and most detestable man that ever existed.” Nevertheless, he 
has obtained »conspicuous name in history, and the high-sound¬ 
ing title of Poliorcetes {Besieger of Cities')^ by a peculiar develop¬ 
ment of that mechanical skill which distinguished the Macedonian 
engineers. Demetrius was only eighteen years old when he was 
entrusted by his father with the command in Coele-Syria, having 
already distinguished himself in the campaign againsk Eumenes. 
His defeat at Gaza (b.c. 312) was partly retrieved by a subsequent 
victory, and Ca3le-Syria was again overrun by Antigonus. Seleucus 
took advantage of the battle of Gaza to recover Babylon, and a 
victory over Nicanor, the lieutenant ot Antigonus, soon afterwards 
gave him possession of Media, and laid the foundation of the great 
kingdom of his successors.* The exhaustion of all the combatants 
brought about a “general peace, by which the division of i)ower 
was left much as it was before the war. Antigonus kept Asia, 
Ptoleqiy Egypt, Lysiipachus Thrace, and Cassander \yas to hold 
Macedonia/ and Gi-eece till Alexander, who was now sixteen, should 
come to full age ; but he at once made the crown his own by the 
murder of the young prince and his mother (n.c. 311). In the 
following year, Polysperchoii, \vho was in AUtolia, sent for Hercules, 
the illegitimate son of Alexander, now seventeen years of age, from 
Pergamus, and proclaimed him king; but he was bribed by Cas- 
sander to murder him and his mother (b.c. 309). Tlie last sur¬ 
viving Telatj.ve of Alexander, his sister Cleopatra, who was about 
to marry Ptolemy, was secretly murdered by Antigonus at Sardis. 
Such was the end of Alexander’s labours to found his imperial 
house. 

The peace was not intended to be permanent, and it was broken 
in the following year. Ptolemy came forward as the liberator of 
the Greek cities, to which Cassander had failed to grant the freedom 
stipulated for them by the treaty. Having subdued Cyprus arid 
the southern shores of Asia Minor, he appeared ori the coast of 
Peloponnesus with a powerful fleet (b.c. 308). Sicyon and Corinth 
were at once surrendered to him by Oratesipolis, the widow of 
.^exander, the son of Polysperchon ; but from the other cities he 
received only vague promises. He ‘therefore made a treaty with 
Cassander, and withdrew from Greece, ]eaving garrisons in Sicyon 
and Corinth. Antigonus now,resolved to attack Cassander in the 
name of the liberty of the Greek cities. The campaigns of his son 
Demetriqs PoKoroetes will be noticed in the next chapt^ His 
first stay in Greece, during which he captured Athens, was but 

* 41 ^ 

* The “ Era of the Seleucid«” dates from this year, b.o. 812. 
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brief, as he was recalled to Asia by Antigonus to besiege Salamis 
ifl Cyprus (b.c. 307). There he gained a 'decisive naval victory 
over the Egyptian fleet of 140 vessels under Menelaiis, the brother 
of Ptolemy, who was compelled, in consequence, to surrender 
Cyprus (b.c. 306). Antigonus, novt master of the sea, and of 
almost the whole of Asia, assumed the title of king j and. his 
example was followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. 
Each made his accession a new chronological epoch, the Mace¬ 
donian Eras,” «f which tliat of the Seleucidee is alone used in 
chronology. 

Antigonus and his son having been completely foiled in an 
attempt to decide the war by invading iTgJ’pt, Demetrius made an 
attack on Ehodes, which had refused its aid against Ptolemy. 
The siege fs one of the most memorable in ancient history, for the 
new and tremendous engines of attack, and the perseverance^of the 
defence; and the “Besieger of •Cities” a^ length-retired baffled 
(b. 6. 305—304). He then returned to Greece; and had carried on 
the war against Cassander for nearly four years with such success, 
as to be saluted at Corinth as the Captain of the Greeks, when he 
was once more recalled to assist his father in Asia. Before his 
d('j)arture, he made a treaty with Cassander, by which Greece was 
declared free (b.c. 301). 

The new danger, which was now pressing upon Antigonus, arose 
from the growing power of Seleucus. Tie-established, as we have 
seen, at Babylon, ten years before,' he h£(d employed the interval 
in subduing the whole of Upper Asia, from the Euphrates to the 
Oxus and the Indus. He flow made a new coalition with Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, whose Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions were reduced to Asia Minor, Northern Syria, and Cyprus. 
Scarcely anything is known of the details of the campaign, ex¬ 
cept that the confederates poured from all sides into Asia Minor, 
where Antigonfts mustered all his forces to resist them. Deme¬ 
trius, marching from Thessaly through Thrace, joined his father 
before the decisive battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia (August, b.c. 301).*^ 
Immense numbers, with many elephants, fought on both sides. 
The victory was mainly decided by the heavy infantry of Cassander 
and Lysimachus. Antigonuk died on the field of battle, at the age 
of eighty-one. Owing to the negligence of the allies in the pursuit, 
Demetrius made an orderly retreat to Ephesus with the remnant 

• This is the received date, confirmed by the authority of Clinton; Mr. Grote’s 
arguments for filing the battle as late a the beginning of B.c. 800, do not appear to 
be decisive. 
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of the army. Thence he passed over to Cj^pras, and afterwards to 
Greece and Macedonia. The possessions of Antigonus wer'e 
divided between Lysimachus and Seleucus, the former obtaining 
the greater part of Asia Minor, and the latter Northern Syria, with 
part of Phrygia and Cappjyiocia, while Cassander seemed to be 
secured in the possession of Macedonia and Greece. The events 
that followed the battle of Ipsus are so connected, for the most 
part, with the history of Greece, that we reserve them for the 
following chaj)ter; only now casting a glance at the settlement of 
those new Asiatic kingdoms which, from tlie large intermixture 
of Greek elements in their government, their population, and their 
language, have received ’the title of Hellenistic* Their further 
history is not of intrinsic importance enough to be pursued in 
detail; it will be best reviewed when they reappear as drawn 
within the sphere of Kornan action. 

By far the greater f)art of tlio East was divided between the 
two kingdoms of'Syria and Egypt. The former was the more 
powerful j the latter by far the niore*com])act, and therefore the 
more lasting. Nor "was this result less due to the very different 
policj' pursued by the two dynasties of the Seloucids and the 
Ptolemies ;—perhaps we should say, forced upon the former by 
their position between the growing pow’ers of the West, and the 
forces still residing in the nomad tribes of the East. From the 
very first, Seleucus, as wo shall soon see, was brought into a con¬ 
flict with the kings of Macedonia and Thrace, whioh only ended 
with his assassination by Ptolemy Cergunus (b.c. 280). He was 
succeeded by his sejn, Antiochus L, Soter. Amidst his constant 
wars, Seleucus had found time to carry on with groat vigour the 
diffusion of Hellenic civilization through his empire, especially by 
the erection of cities, settled by Greek and Macedonian colonists, 
which* were called by the names of Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, 
and Stratonicea, after his father, himself, and his two wives, 
besides others bearing such Macedonian appellations as Bercea, 
Edessa, and Pella. The chief of these was the exquisitely boauti- 
*ful Antioch, uoyr Antakia, in Syria,, which rose amidst its gardens, 
by the' luxurious grove of Daphne, in the fair valley of the 
Orontes, between the mountain rangbs of Casius and Amanus. 
Hither Seleucus transferred dils capital from Babylon, and here the 
Seleucidse reigned for nearly 250 years; but their wide empire 

was speedily narrowed to a precarious tenure of Syria itself. At 

• 

• The term Oredan, used by our old writers, and among the rest by the franslators 
of the Bible, is not sufficiently distinguishe from Oreek to be exact. . 
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the end of half a century (b.c. 250), the revolt of the Parthians 
cut otf the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Half a century 
later, the ambitious interference of Antiochus III., the Great, 
with the Romans in Greece lost him all Asia Minor beyond the 
Taurus. His successor, Antiochus Epiphanes, forfeited Palestine 
by his mad persecution of the Jews. From his time, the his¬ 
tory of Syria dwindles away into a succession of murderous con¬ 
tests within, and dangers on all sides from Parthia, Egypt, and 
Rome, till Pompey constituted Syria a Roman province in 
B.c. 65. 

Meanwhile, in Egj^t, the prudent policy of Ptolemy I., the son 
of Lagus, surnamed Soter (Saviour) by the Rhodians after their 
great siege, had laid the solid foundations of that growing pro¬ 
sperity and civilization which reached its climax under his suc¬ 
cessor, Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, who was associated with his 
father in the kingdom in b.c. 285, and began to reign alone in 
B.c. 283. We have already given a summary (Jf the history of 
Egypt, down to its incorporation with the Roman empire in 
B.c. 30.* 

A third kingdom arose in Asia Minor about this epocli out of 
the ruins of that of Lysimacliiis. It was founded by Philetaerus, 
a Paphlagonian eunuch, who, having been left by Lysimachus in 
cliarge of his treasures at Pergamus, revolted to Seleucus, when 
he saw the scale turning in his favour. . The death of "Seleucus 
enabled Philet^erus to found a kingdom, ^o which his successor 
gave an air of old legitimacjj^y assuming the name of Eimienes.f 
Comprising at first the nortk-western corner of jf^sia Minor, it was 
greatly enlarged by the Romans, who, after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great, conferred upon their ally, Eumenes II., the whole of 
Mysia, Lydia, the two Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia 
(b.c. 190), which his grandson. Attains III., gratefully restored to 
them by his testtfment (b.c. 133), and which formed the province 
of Asia. It was under Eumenes II. that Pergamus became a seat 
of learning which rivalled Alexandria, witli a library, in the for¬ 
mation of which the scarce | and fragile papyrus was replaced by 
’parchment {charta Pergamena). 

It remains only to mention the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 

«» 

« 

* Vol. I, p, 141. 

t The following is a list of the kings of Pergamus Pliiletaerus, b.c. 280—263 ; 
Eumenes I., B.c. 268—241 ; Attains I., b^o. 241—197 ; Eumenes 11,, b.o. 197—159; 
Attalus II., Philadelphus, B.c. 169-138 ; Attains III., Philometor, B.C. 138—188. 

Scarce, because of the vast quantity used in Egypt. 
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founded by tbe revolt of Tbeodotus, the governor of the province, 
from Antiochus 11., in b.o. 255, and overthrown by the Parthiane 
about B.C. 125, after its kings had ruled over a considerable part 
of India; and the Persian kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia, 
which, established by the rebellion of satraps in the last days of 
the empire, regained their independence with the decline of the 
SeleucidoB, and will be heard of again in the course of Roman 
history. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIi: 

- 

LAST YEARS OF LIBERTY IN GREi;CE.—FROM THE EXPE- 
mTION OF ALEXANDER TO THE RISE OF THE ACHJSAN 
^ LEAGUE. B.O, 334 TO B.C. 280. 


“ Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame. 

Here his abode the martyr’d PirooiON claims, 

^Vith Agis, not the last of Spartan names.”—P ope. 


CONMirON OP GREECE AT ALEXANDER’S DEPARTURE—ATHENS AND SPARTA—MOVEMENTS 
OP AGIS—Hl» DEFEAT AND DEATH—AiSCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES—AFFAIR OF HAR- 
PALUS—EXILE OF DEMOSTHENES—ALEXANDER’S EDICT FOR RESTORING THE EXILES 

—EFFECT OF Alexander’s death—the lamian war—viotorv of antipatkr— 

DEATHS OF HTPERIDES, DEMOSTHENES, AND DEMADE3—t'OLVSPEROHON—PROCLAMA¬ 
TION OF GREEK LIBERTY—DEATH OF PHOCION—CASSANDER M'iTtR OF ATHENS— 
DEMETRIUS THE PHALEREAN—CASSANDER IN PELOPONNESUS—FORTIFICATION OP 
SPARTA—AFFAIRS OF MACEDONIA—JIESTORATION OF THEBES—SUCCESSES OF AN- 
TIGONUS IN GREECE—GENERAL PACIFICATION—CASSANDER MASTER OF MACEDONIA 
AND GREECE—DEMETRIUS POLIORCETE3 AT ATHENS—HIS SECOND VIsR—SUCCESSFUL 
WAR WITH CASSANDER—RECAL TO ASIA, AND RETURN TO GREECE—REPULSE FROM 
ATHENS—DEATH OF CASSANDER—PHILIP IV., ANTIPATKR, AND ALEXANDER—DEME¬ 
TRIUS POLIORCETES TAKES ATHENS—KING OP MACEDONIA—IIIS WARS IN GREECE— 
WITH PYRRHUS AND LYSIMACHUS—HIS FLIGHT TO ASIA, IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH 
—EXPULSION OP PYRRHUS BY LYSIMACHUS—ANARCHY IN MACEDONIA—AHTIQONU3 
60NATA8 AND HIS DWNASTY—DEATH OF LYSIMACHUS—PYRRHUS IN ITALY—IRRUP¬ 
TION OF THE GAULS—RISE OF THE AITOLIAN AND ACUiEAN LEAGUES—CONNECTION 
OF GREECE WITH THE WEST—SICILIAN AND ITALIAN GREEKS—AOATUOOLES—LITE¬ 
RATURE AND AR| DURING THE MACEDONIAN PERIOD—^SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


We have now to look back upon the condition of Greece during 
the absence of Alexander in Asia, and the period of the wars of 
the Diadochi. It ia seldom tliat a free country acquiesces in the 
surrender of its liberty. Political rights may be snatched away by 
a surprise, borne down by force, or forfeited by apathy and internal 
dissensions; but vigorous political life only expires, after many a 
hard struggle, in the crushing embrace of overwhelming strength. 
The Macedonian conquest had deprived Greece of the free use of 
her liberty; but it was only finally extinguished by the arms of 
Home. When the time arrived for the catastrophe, it proved an 
immense gain to the conqueroi;^, and to the whole world, that the 
Hellenic life had not first absorbed into an Oriental des¬ 
potism. The last efforts for liberty kept alive that “ingenium. 
civile,” which was a more precious gift even than the arts and 
letters which the victors received from the vanquished. 

In accepting the results of ChaEffonea and of the fall of ThebeSji, 
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the Greeks had consoled themselves with the belief, whether real or 
affected, that their ponqueror was their proper leader to the final 
triumph over Persia. How far this sentiment wrought among 
them, as at least a pretext for willing and even fiattering consent, 
and how there remained a j^arty which had not abandoned a truer 
view of the case, we have' already seen. It is difficult to estimate 
the strength of that party throughout Greece; and^e can only 
trace its working with certainty at Athens and at Sparta, in the 
party divisions of the former state and the sturdy secession of the 
latter. The intuitive sagacity of Alexander judged rightly of the 
position of the two cities, when he took every opportunity to fiatter 
Athens, but without loosening his grasp upon her, while he 
excepted Sparta from all share in the honours of the common 
enterprise.* The difierence was equally marked in the conduct of 
the two cities themselves. 

While the patriot party at Athens were retailing every piece of 
news that seemed unfavourable to Alexander, with more curiosity 
than hope, the Spartans, under the guidance of King Agis 
were watchfcg their opportunity for action, and meanwhile reviving, 
with considerable success, the confedemey of Peloponnesian states. 
How little reason tliere was for despair, if Darius had shown the 
least power of resistance, is apparent from the feelings excited by 
the successes of the Persian fleet under Memnon (b.c. 334—333). 
We have seen how the change in the plans of Darius, consequent 
upon Memnon’s death, paralyzed the fleet by thp withdrawal of 
the Grecian mercenaries, and how, though Pharnabaziis continued 
the operations in the -^gtean, and met Agis to concert a landing 
in Peloponnesus,' he was recalled to Asia by the news of the battle 
of Issus. He left, however, ten triremes and thirty talents with 
Agis, who sent his brother Agesilaus to reduce Crete, and Alex¬ 
ander found it necessary to send a naval force to act against him 
(b.c. 331). 

In jthe following spring, Agis declared open war against Anti- 
pater, the regent of Macedonia. The time seems ill-chosen, so 
soon after the victory of Arbela; but he was perhaps encouraged 
by Alexander’s increasing distance from Europe, as well as by the 
revolt of the Macedonian governor of Thrace. Agis was joined by 
many of the Greek mercenaries who had been serving Darius; 
and he obtained the support of the Eleans, the Achaeans, and the 

* See, for examples, chap. xvi. pp. 38, 47, 49, 50, 62, 68. 

t The Eurysthenid king, Cleomenes II., appears to have been a mere cipher 
throughout his long reign of sixty-one years. 
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Arcadians, except Megalopolis, which was decidedly Macedonian. 
The influence of Phocion kept down the war party at Athens, and 
even Demosthenes would not advise the risk. The brief war which 
followed was confined to Peloponnesus. Agis, with an army of 
20,000 foot and 2000. horse, laid siege to Megalopolis, which 
Antipater hastened to relieve; and Agis fell, with 5000 men, in a 
battle so clfesperate that it cost the victors 3500 killed and wounded. 
The synod of Greek states was again convened at Corinth, to pro¬ 
nounce the complete submission of Greece, and Lacedsemonian 
envoys followed Alexander as far as Bactra to place their city at 
his disposal. We are not told what answer they received. The 
defeat of Agis seemed to secure a complete ascendancy to the 
Macedonian party at Athens, who seized the opportunity for that 
grand attack upon Ctesiphon and Demosthenes, which recoiled so 
signally upon iEschines (b.c. 330). 

The history of Greece is now a.complete blank j;ill the return of 
Alexander from India to Susa (b.c. 325). Amoi% the satraps who 
had abused their power during his absence, was Harjjalus, whom 
he had treated wdth distinguished favour, and mad^ governor of 
Babylon. While Harpalus was engaged in squandering the rt) 3 ^al 
treasure in luxury, and treating his subjects with true Oriental 
tyranny, ho was cultivating close relations with Athens, and send¬ 
ing presents both to the city and to many of the leading states¬ 
men. So, when he fled from Babylon, with 5000 soldiers and a 
large treasure he steered for Cape Sunium, secure of a favoiuable 
reception. Prudence, however, forbade a step so directly hostile 
to Alexander; and Phocion,and Demosthenes were agreed in oppo¬ 
sing it. Nay more, when envoys came from Antipater demanding 
that Harpalus should be given up, it was Demosthenes who moved 
his arrest. He contrived, however, to escape from the prison, and 
fled to Crete, leaving his treasure under sequestration in the 
Acropolis. On-comparing its value with the account given in by 
Harpalus, a large deficiency was discovered; and the Areopagus, 
after investigating the matter on the motion of Demosthenes 
himself, preferred a charge of peculation against several citizens,' 
amongst whom were Demosthenes and Demades. The latter fled, 
but the former was found guilty by a dicastery of 1500 citizens, 
and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents.. Having no means of pay¬ 
ment, he was cast into prison, whence he escaped, and resided 
sometimes at Treezen, and sometimes at .^gina. It is said that 
he might often be seen upon th0 beach, shedding tears as he looked 
to the coast of Attica. Among his accusers Itas Hyperides, the 
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most violent enemy of Philip and Alexander; and there can be 
little doubt that his condemnation was secured by a disgracefnl 
combination of the Macedonian party with the friends of Harpalus, 
Whom he had refused to support and who wanted a scapegoat for 
their own corruption.* 

One of Alexander’s last" acts was to throw a firebrand into 
Greece. In the midst of his own final triumph in Asia, he doubtless 
felt secure of obedience in providing a triumph for his partizans nt 
home. Nicanor was sent to the Olympic festival (b.c. 224) with 
a rescript proclaiming to the exiles throughout Greece their resto¬ 
ration to their cities, which Antipater was instructed to enforce. 
Under the guise of a miiveisal amnesty, the edict provided in 
ctfect for the ifiaintenance of a Macedonian party in every state— 
for its supremacy in many. Envoys were sent to remonstrate with 
Alexander; and the whole of Greece was already in excitement 
when the news i^rived of the monarch’s death. 

The feeling produced is summed up in the striking image of 
the orator Demades, that the power of Macedonia was now like 
the monster Polyphemus when Ulysses had put out his single eye. 
The long-suppressed desire for free action found vent at Athens, 
in spite of the opposition of Phocion, who remained at his post, 
and kept his office as General, while others of his party fled to 
Antipater. Though Demosthenes was in exile, the youthful orator 
LeostheneS united with Hyperides in stirring up the people. Forty 
triremes, and 200 quadr’j'emes,f were ordered to be equipped, and 
all citizens under forty years of age were called out. Envoys 
were sent round to the cities of Greece, and their efforts were 
seconded by Demosthenes, who was presently recalled in triumph. 
By the autumn, Leosthenes found himself in command of an 
allied army near Thermopylae, though Boeotia, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Megalopolis, kept down by Macedonian garrisons, rendered 
no assistance. His force amounted to 13,000 foot and 600 horse, 
with 110 ships, which sailed along the coast 

The decision of the Thessalians for the Greek cause deprived 
Antipater of their splendid cavalyy, and entailed upon him a 
great defeat in Thessaly. He threw himself into the town of 

* See the elaborate argument of Mr. Grote, History qf Greece, vol. xii, pp. 402 
—416. 

f Vessels with four banks of oais, whieh began abont this time= to iVplacd' the 
SQMller but more handy tm ernes. The difference, to compare smell things with 
great, is something like that between the firet rates and seventy-fours of the British 
navy, both now bccoimng as obsolete as the triremes The battle of Salamis, 
mentioned in the last cheater, was remarkable for the large size of the shQiB engaged. 
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Lamia, near the Spercheius, to await the aid which he sent to ask 
from Asia. The allies were obliged to be content with a blockade, 
and Phocion indulged in sinister predictions :—“ The short race 
has been run splendidly; but I fear we shall not have strength to 
hold out for the long course.” The augury seemed confirmed by 
the death of Leosthenes, who was struck on the head by a stone 
hurled fr(5in a catapult; and a fatal delay took place while ‘his 
successor was being chosen. Little advantage was gained by the 
defeat and death of Leonuatus, who had advanced from Asia 
into Thessaly with 20,000 foot and 2500 horse. His army was 
rallied by Antipater, who escaped from Lamia, and retired into 
Macedonia, to await the approach of Qraterus; while his fleet 
gained some advantages over the Athenians. 

In the fallowing summer, the united forces of Antipater and 
Craterus gained a decisive victory over the allies at Crannon in 
Thessaly, and Greece lay once more at the* mercy of the Mace¬ 
donian regent (August, b.c. 322)! Refusing to.freat, except with 
individual states, he marched to the Cadmean fort, where Thebes 
once had stood, as if about to enter Attica. Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, and the other anti-Macedonian leaders, fled to JEgina, 
and thence to sanctuaries elsewhere, while Phocion and Demades 
went to intercede with Antipater for the city. The best terms 
they could obtain were the surrender of the leading orators, 
including Hyperides and Demosthenes, the restriction of the 
franchise, an^ tlie admission of a Macedonian garrison into the 
port of Munychia. Demades, wlio lias been so often named as 
the servile partisan of Macedonia, moved the decree for the arrest 
of the orators, and officers were sent with the dnvoys of Antipater 
to pursue them. The temples in which they had token sanctuary 
proved no protection. Hyperides was carried back to Athens and 
put to death, after Antipater—as it is said—had taken revenge for 
his free speech Jjy ordering his tongue to be cut out and thrown to 
the dogs. Demosthenes escaped a fate probably still worse by a 
voluntary death, which was no crime in the eyes of a Greek. The 
story is related with various romantic details, but all we know for > 
certain is that, when the satellites of Antipater came to drag him 
from the sanctuary of Poseidon at Calauria, he took poison in the . 
temple, and then coming forth, as if* to surrender himself, he died 
as he passed the threshold. It was affirmed by his nephew Demo- 
chares that, instead of dying by his own hand, he had been 
removed, like Sophocles, by an* euthanasia in the sacred precincf, 
beyond the reach of Macedonian cruelty. Ai least it was, tim« 

VOL. II. H ' . 
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for him to die, when he had survived the, freedom to which his 
life had been devoted.. His fate was less lamentable than that of 
his great rival Phocion, who perished by a similar death, after he 
had been compelled for a few years to administer the city accord¬ 
ing to the will of the Macedonian conqueror. But he deserves at 
least the praise of doing his best to govern justly. 

Antipater followed up his victory by setting up oligarchies of 
Macedonian partisans in the leading cities of Greece, and by whole¬ 
sale deportations of the free citkens. Having reduced all Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, he had crossed over with Craterus into iEtolia, with the 
design of transporting the rude and warlike inhabitants, to people 
the deserts of Upper Asia, when both were recalled, as we have 
seen, to resist the projects of Perdiccas (b.c. 321). The only^ 
event worth recording, in Greece, before the death of A'htipatcr, is 
the savage murder of Demades, who had been sent to Pella to 
request the withdrawal of the gaiT’ison from Munychia. Unluckily 
for the orator, a letter of his had been found among the papers of 
Perdiccas,* urging him to come over and rescue Greece from her 
dependence on an old and rotten warp.” Cassander avenged the 
insult to his father by putting Demades to death, after Ids son had 
been killed in his arms. Thus were the friends as well as the foes 
of Macedonia cut down one after the other (b.c. 319). 

The civil war which the will of Antipater caused between his 
son Cassaflder and his successor Polysperchon involved tlie whole 
of Greece, and Athens first of all. Polysperchon, ‘having allied 
himself with Olympias, and acting in her name and that of tho 
sons of Alexander,^who were now at Pella, issued an edict, pro¬ 
claiming that the Greek cities should be delivered from the oligar¬ 
chies set up by Antipater, and their constitutions restored, as they 
had existed under Philip and Alexander; and the exiles expelled 
by Antipater were recalled to their homes. The Athenians at once 
required the Macedonian garrison to evacuate Munychia. But 
Nicanor, who had’ been sent by Cassander to supersede the former 
governor, not only refused, but took Piraeus by surprise, while Pho 
*cion, who was still at the head of affairs, not only neglected to take 
precautions, but refused to lead the Athenians to recover the port. 
Things were in this state, when Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with the advanced guard of Mi father’s army, 
to enforce a peremptory mandate from Olympias for the evacuation 
of the garrison ;* but instead of making common cause with the 
Athenians, Alexander spent the tirne iii fruitless negociations with 
Nicanor, till Cassander arrived at Piraeus with a large armament 
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supplied to him by Antigonus, The blame of all was laid oa 
Phocion, who was accused of intriguiog bfith with Nicaaor and 
Alexander, te obtain protection against the returning exiles. 
These had no sooner recovered their power in the city, than they 
proceeded to depose the magistrates who had held office under the 
governme,^ established by Antipater, and among them Phocion, 
Some were condemned to death; others fled; and Phocion repaired 
to the camp of Alexander, who received him well, and sent 
him with letters to Polysperchon, to whom the Athenians also 
sent a deputation, accusing Phocion of high treason. Poly- 
sperchon affected to hear the case impartially; but, bent on 
j^obtaiiiing Pirseus for himself, he endeavoured to conciliate the 
Athenians Jby giving up Phocion, who was sent in chains to the 
city. He was tried by the popular assembly, and condemned to 
death, with four colleagues, amidst the most insulting exhibition 
of vindictive feeling by the retftrned exiles. Js^e bore all with 
the most dignified patience ; and his last words, before*he drank 
the hemlock, were to bid his son to cherish no evil memory of 
the Athenians. He died at^ the age of eighty-five. The Athe¬ 
nians soon afterwards received Cassander into the city, who 
restored the oligarchical government, under the distinguished 
orator, philosopher, and poet, Demetrius of Phalerum, who held 
his power for ten years. Meanwhile, the repulse of Polysperchon 
from Megalopolis, and the defeat of his navy by that of Cassander, 
strengthened the party of the latter througliout Greece. In a pro¬ 
gress through Peloponnesus, ho received the adhesion of most of 
the cities. One incident, highly characteristic of the abandonment 
of old Greek traditions is, that the Spartans now for the first time 
surrounded their city with walls (b.c. 317). 

We have seen how Cassander was recalled to Macedonia to put 
down the sanguinary tyranny of Olympias. His successes drove 
Polysperchon back into ^tolia, whilo Alexander maintained him¬ 
self in Peloponnesus. It was on his way to attack tlie latter that 
Cassander rebuilt Thebes, twenty years after its destruction by 
Alexander, and invited back thb Theban exiles from all the cities 
of Greece, Sicily and Italy. The measure was most popular 
through the whole Hellenic world; the ^Athenians, Megalopolitans, 
and Messenian^ being especially forward in aiding the work 
(b.o. 316). 

Cassander had already gained, great successes in Peloponnesus, 
when Antigonus began to interfere in the affairs of Greece, pro¬ 
claiming freedom to the cities. He despatched an armament 
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under Aristodemus to the aid of Alexander, with whom Cassander 
proceeded to make terms, leaving him the government of the 
peninsula under himself; and both were thus unitedLagainst Aris¬ 
todemus. Alexander was soon after assassinated, but his widow 
Cratesipolis maintained her,self in Sicyon, while Cassander gained 
considerable advantages over the jEtolians, formerly^the allies 
of Polysperchon, and now of Antigonus. The latter now made 
a vigorous effort by sending over a new armament under his 
nephew Ptolemy, who was rapidly gaining ground in every quarter, 
when the war was suspended by the general pacification of b.c. 
311, and all the powers united to guarantee the autonomy of the 
Greek cities, though the provision remained a dead letter, and 
Cassander kept liss garrisons in the cities that he now held. He 
afterwards granted the government of Peloponnesus to Polysper¬ 
chon, as the price of liis treachery in the murder of Hercules; * 
while his own ;^.Wer in Northern Greece seems to have embraced 
all the western coast and a large part of Epirus (b.c. 309). We 
, have seen how he secured tlie crown of Macedonia*by the murder 
of Roxana and Alexander. 

The abortive expedition of the Egyptian Ptolemy (b.c. 308) f had, 
however, the effect of drawing upon Cassander the more serious 
attacks of Antigonus, who sent over his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
with a formidable armament,Trom Ephesus. Such was the confused 
state of the relations between Greece and the generals in Asia, that 
when Demetrius suddenly appeared on the coast of Attica in May, 
B.c. 307, his fleet was mistaken for that of Ptolemy, the ally of 
Cassander, and he sailed into Pira3us* before the error was dis¬ 
covered. Demetrius the Phalerean, after governing well for some 
years, during which he improved the laws of Athens and adorned 
the city with splendid buildings, had degenerated into a sensual 
and luxurious despot. So, when Demetrius Poliorcetes proclaimed 
that he had coine to free the city and to expel 'the Macedonian 
garrison, the people we!!t over to him, and the late ruler retired 
to Thebes, and thence to Egypt. After reducing the Macedonian 
garrisons’ both of Munychia and Megara, and declaring the latter 
city free, Demetrius made a triumphal entry into Athens, pro¬ 
claiming the freedom of the pity, and‘promising magnificent dona¬ 
tions from his father. He was received withnsuch unbounded 
adulation and divine honours to his father and himself, that he is 
said to have declared himself asl^amed of these degenerate Athe¬ 
nians. The only voice raised in opposition to the universal flattery 

* See chap. xvii. p. 88. ’ t Ihid. 
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was that of Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes. Amidst 
the reactic# against the philosopher Demetrius of Phalerum, a 
law was passed restricting the liberty of teaching in the philosophic 
schools, which were now, as we shall soon see, at the height of 
their reputation. The philosophers made a spirited appeal by 
leaving \thens in a body, and the decree was repealed the next 
year. Demetrius had remained only a few months at Athens, 
when he was recalled, as we have seen, to the naval war on the 
shores of Cyprus (b.c. 306). 

During the absence of Demetrius in the EaSt, the war in Greece 
was renewed between Polysperchon and Cassander. The latter 
had gained a decided advantage at many points,—had taken 
Corinth, and was blockading Athens by sea and land, when 
DemetriuS opportunely returned with a large fleet to the Euripus, 
and landed at Aulis in Boeotia. Cassander, thus threatened in 
the rear, raised the siege of Atbpns, and retired jfowards Thessaly. 
He was pursued and defeated near Thermopyl® by Demetrius, 
to whom a bbdy of 6000 Macedonian troops w^cnt over. Deme¬ 
trius once more entered Athens, to be received with flattery more 
abject and impious than had been paid to himself and his father 
some jcars before. A decree w'as carried by Stratocles, that 
Athena invited Demetrius to be her guest. Lodged in the back 
chamber * of the Parthenon, he profaned the temple with the most 
abominable orgies of Aphrodite, to whom he erected chapels 
throughout ;tho city for his courtezans. The only voice raised 
against the decree of Stratocles is said to have been that of 
Demochares, the nephew,of Demosthenes, who at all events was 
soon banished from Athens for his opposition to the extreme 
measures of the flatterers of Demetrius, f 

In the following spring (b.c. 303), Demetrius prosecuted the 
war in Peloponnesus against the garrisons of Cassander and 
Ptolemy. He conquered Corinth, Sicyon, all the states of Argolis,.; 
and the whole of Arcadia, except M||pitineaj and he made an 
expedition with his fleet to Leucas and Corcyra. After these suc¬ 
cesses, a congress at Corinth conferred upon Demetrius, as formerly 
upon Philip and Alexander, the dignity of captain-general of the 
Greeks. In the spring of b;c. 302, he returned to Athens, and 

• 

t 

* It has been already explained, that the Opistkodomus, or back chamber, of a 
Greek temple was not the inner shrine, but a sort of vestiy and treasury, as well as a 
lodgmp; for tlie keepers of the. temple^ 

t The return of Demetriua was in B.c. S04; the banishment of Democdiares in 
n.<.. 303-2. 
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was received as a god by a procession of the people, with garlands 
and incense. But even the hymn which they -sang to^im, as the 
god who alone had appeared to deliver them, was the measure of 
their debasement and distress. It is especially interesting to observe 
the language used respecting the growing power of the ^tolians, 
who are compared to the Sphinx, flying from its rock tpjfiarry otf 
the helpless citizens. Both the order of the calendar and the most 
venerable customs of religion were made to yield to the wish of 
Demetrius, to be at once initiated into the highest grade of the 
Eleusinian mysteridfe. In the proper course, a candidate could 
only be initiated at the Lesser Mysteries, in the month of Anthe- 
sterion, and admitted to the higher degree sixteen months later, in 
Boedromion. Dopietrius had reached Athens in Munychion, two 
months after the former period; but, on the motion of Stratocles, 
it was declared that the current month should be considered as 
Anthesterion, a^jd the next month as the Boedromion of the 
following year; and then, after the two ceremonies, another decree 
set the calendar right again. A century before,^Aristophanes 
had made Meton’s reform of tlie calendar an occasion for the jest, 
that the gods and men would be celebrating their festivals at 
diiferent times; but such proceedings as these prove, as Niebuhr 
observes, that ‘‘ no one at that time had much faith in those 
matters ; all was mere curiosity, and an obscure temnant of super¬ 
stition.” Demetrius repaid this adulation by exacting from the 
Athenians a contribution ^of 250 talents, which he insulted them 
by squandering on his pleasures. 

Still pursuing the object of driving • Cassander out of Greece 
and Macedonia, he marched into Tlicssaly at the head of 56,000 
men, and became master of much of the country. His continued 
success was one cause of the new coalition against his father in 
Asia; and Cassander protracted the contest till Demetrius was 
recalled by Antigonus to share his defeat at Ipstis. Before he 
left Greece, he cohcludedn a peace with Cassander, by which the 
Hellenic cities were declared free (b.c. 301). 

‘ The military talents of Demetriua were conspicuous in his con¬ 
duct after the battle of Ipsus. Retreating with the remnant of 
the army, he joined his fleet at Ephesus, and passed over to 
Cyprus, where he rallied aU‘his forces, in order to secure Greece. 
There he might hope to hold out till the coalition of the generals 
in Asia should be dissolved by their mutual jealousies, aud his own 
aid be sought, as in fact soon afterwards happened* For this 
contingency he at once paved the way by opening negociations 
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with Ptolemy, through the medium of the young Pyrehus, king 
of Epirus, whose name now appears in history for the first time, 
and of whose share in these transactions more will be said anon. 
But Demetrius had not calculated on the great effect produced in 
Greec^^^by the defeat of Ipsus. Most of the cities that had so 
lately skiwted him as their leader hastened to make their sub¬ 
mission to Cassander. Even Athens had recovered from her 
servile prostration, and recalled Demochares, who guided her coun¬ 
cils in the spirit of his uncle. Demetrius had already sailed from 
Ephesus, secure of a favourable reception at Athens, when he was 
met by an embassy, forbidding him to approach the city. At 
the same time they conducted his wife, with all her retinue and 
property, to Megara, and gave up to him the ships and treasures 
he had left behind. It was not the policy of Demetrius to involve 
himself in a war with Greece, which he Lad hoped to use as his 
basis of operations against Asia.* So he carrie^^^'his armament to 
the Thracian .Chersonese, and there began an irregular warfare 
against Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile Lysimachus and Ptolemy had formed a closer league 
with each other, to counteract which, Seleucus sought the aid of 
Demetrius, and sued for the hand of his daughter, whom he after¬ 
wards resigned tp his son Antiochus. This is the earliest example 
of those incestuous marriages, which afterwards becanjc common 
both among the Seleucidm and the Ptolemies. Demetrius forth¬ 
with sailed fo Syria, and on his way ho made himself master of 
Cilicia; and his refusal to give up this acquisition produced an 
ill feeling with Seleucus'at the very moment of their alliance. 
About the same time, the negociations which Demetrius had 
opened with Ptolemy were brought to a successful issue. ^ Thi^ 
strengthened, he returned to Greece, and gained a footing in 
Peloponnesus Ijefore he attempted to recover Athens. 

It was about this time that Cassanderjiied, after he had enjoyed 
for a few years the power restored to him by the victory of Ipsus 
(b.c. 297). He left three sons, Philip, Antipater, and Alexander.. 
The first succeeded to the Macedonian throne as Philip IV. > but 
died of sickness the next year (b.c. 296). His death was followed 
by one of those murderous contests, vbich now became the 
incidents of the succession to the crown. Antipater killed his 
mother, whom he suspected of favouring Alexander; and. the 
latter, esteeming his own life* in danger, applied^ for aid both to 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. The order of events is now obscure | 
but it seems that Demetrius was engaged in the siege of Athens; 
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and so Pyrrlius had the‘first opportunity, which he hastened to 
-seize. It is mow time to give some account of the life of this 
remarkable man up to the present period. 

The country of Epirus, the most ancient seat of the Pelasgic 
religion, and, according te some accounts, the cradle,:^ the 
Hellenic race, was now subject to the JEacid family of '^iolossian 
princes, who claimed their descent from Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles. It seemed to be the destiny of these princes 
to bring on the inevitable collision between the powers of Greece 
and Italy. The first who bore the title of King of Epirus, Alex¬ 
ander, the son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olympias, was 
killed in the war which he waged on behalf of the Tarentines 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii (b.c. 326). His oousin and 
successor, iEacides, was deposed by the Epirots, who disliked the 
part he took in the way’of 01ymj)ias against Cassander (b.c. 316). 
He was subsequbr^tly recalled; bht only to be defeated and slain 
in battle by Philip, the son of Cassjinder, who thus obtained the 
mastery of Epirus (b.c. 313). Pyrrhus, the son of JEacides, was 
bom in b.c. 318. On his father’s deposition, the infant, saved by 
his faithful servants, found refuge with Glaucias, the king of the 
Illyrian Taulantians, who brouglit him up with his own children, 
and refused to betray him to Cassander for a large bribe. Niebuhr 
observes the resemblance in the conduct of the old Illyrian chief 
to the respect of the modern Albanians for the ties of hospitality, 
when once their word is pledged, notwithstanding their cruelty 
and venality. The same historian sees a proof of the natural 
excellence of the character of Pyrrhus in the fact, that he was not 
barbarized by4iis early training. Ten years later, Glaucias restored 
Pyrrhus, then only twelve years old, to the tlirone of Epims ; but, 
after five years, Cassander took advantage of the recal of Deme¬ 
trius to Asia, to procure the expulsion of Pyrrhus hy the Epirots. 
The young prince,.who was now seventeen, fled to Demetrius, who 
had tnarried his sister, and fought with great distinction on the 
rifield of Ipsus. He was then employed, as we have seen, in a 
negociation with Ptolemy, whom, like all with whom he came in 
contact, Pyrrhus so won by the peculiar charm of his character, 
that the Egj^tian king sent him back to Epirus with a large 
force, -and the queen Berenice gave him the hand of Antigoni, 
her daughter by a former marriage. • Pyrrhos was well received 
by the Epirots, and concluded an arrangement wi& Neoptolemus,* 

* Tliitarch, who alone mentions this Neoptolemus, does not tell us who he ■j^as, 
Niebuhr upposes him to have been a son of Alexander, the late King of Epirus. 
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the reigning prince, to share the kingdom; but Neoptolemus was 
soon put to death, on the ground, as is supposed, of a plot against 
the life of Pyrrhus. 

The \f€idth‘ supplied by Ptolemy enabled Pyrrhus to raise 
Epin^to great prosperity. He founded cities, and developed the 
militutyNcsources of the cpuntry, doing for Epirus what Arche- 
laiis and Philip had done for Macedonia. Like the latter prince, 
he was passionately fond of war, and endowed by nature with 
the highest military genius. But here the resemblance ceased. 
Pyrrhus loved war, less for its substantial gains than for the 
excitement of the pursuit, as an artist works at his art to gratify 
an inward prompting. But, obeying only this impulse, his efforts 
were as, desultory as they were eager. He is said to have pur¬ 
posely abstained from following up victory, lest the campaign 
should end too quickly, like a chase, the pleasure of which is lost 
if the game be caught too soon. 'Had Jie possessfU Philip’s steady 
purpose, and especially Philip’s knowledge when to remain quiet, 
he might have been the greatest conqueror of his age, as he was 
almost, if not quite, the greatest captain of any age. Hannibal 
is said to have placed Pyrrlms first, Scipio second, and himself 
third, among the masters of the art of war; or, according to a 
more probable version of the story, he assigned the first rank to 
Alexander, the second to himself, and the third to Pyrrhus. He 
was one of the first generals that wrote on the art of war. But 
he was not c51d-blooded enough to be n* great conqueror. Some 
change of purpose, or some generous impulse, perpetually turned 
him aside from an advantage already won. He was compared by 
Antigonus Gonatas to a gambler, who is often favoured by the 
dice, but knows not how to use his luck;—he might have added) 
who cares not wdiether he loses or wins. For the most striking 
feature in the character of Pyrrhus was a frank and cordial cheer¬ 
fulness, which bore him up through all the changes of fortune, 
and won. the hearts of all with whom, he had to deal. “ There 
never was a prince,” Says Niebuhr, “ in whom the character of a, 
soldier had so ihuch of poetry.*” 

Pyrrhus had made Some progress in the consolidation of his 
kingdom, when he was called to the aid of Alexander, who offered 
to give up to him certain districts which had been acquired by 
Macedonia'on the frontier of Epirus, as well as Acamania, 
Ambracia, and Amphilochia ,on*-the western coast. Pj^hus 
speedily drove out Antipater, who fled to his father-in-law Lysi- 
mdehus, in Thrace, and was not long after put to death by him. 
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PyrrlmB then withdrew to occupy his new possessions on the 
western coast, and fixed his residence at Ambracia. He soon 
became master .of Corcyra, and probably of Leucas; and thus his 
kingdom looked towards Italy, in which he was destined soon to 
act so conspicuous a part. , 

Meanwhile Demetrius Poliorcetes had been prevento^firom at 
once obeying the call of Alexander by his occupation with the 
siege of Athens. The city had fallen under the tyranny of a certain 
Lachares, whom-some call a demagogue, and others a creature of 
Cassandcr: he may have been both. The exiles whom he had 
driven out invited the aid of Demetrius; but the citizens in 
general, fearing his reseiltment for his former repulse, held out 
against a long, blockade, till famine forced them ^to yield.* 
Demetrius forgave the past, and distributed corn to the famished 
people; but he took precautions for the future by placing garri¬ 
sons in the porta of Plrteus.and Munychia, as well as on the hill 
of Museum (b.c. a?95). He then advanced into Macedonia; and, 
having procured the assassination of Alexander, he was saluted by 
the army as king (b.c. 294). He was already in possession of 
nearly all Greece, except Boeotia, iEtolia, and the ports on the 
western coast in the hands of Pyrrhus. The reign of Demetrius 
lasted seven years, and was one perpetual series of wars with his 
neighbours in Europe, and with, his rivals in'Asia. For the 
greater part of this period he committed the government of Greece 
to his son, Antigonus Gonatas, who at last succeeded in founding 
a dynasty, which endured to the epd of the Macedonian kingdom. 
In B.c. 292 Demetrjus took Thebes, after an obstinate defence. 

In the following year (b.c. 291), the misfortune of Lysimachus, 
who, having crossed the Danube, had been compelled to surrender 
with his whole army to the Geta3,t gave Demetrius an opportunity 
to invade Thrace; but he was recalled by a new revolt of Thebes, 
which was again taken in b.c. 290. During 'this campaign 
Pyrrhus invaded Thessaly, to make a diversion in favour of 
Thebes, but he was repulsed by Demetrius. At the same time 
the fatter was engaged in war with the iEtolians. The confederacy 
of this rude people seemed now almost the sole refuge of Hellenic 

liberty, while the rest of the Greeks were passive spectators of the 

• 

* Among the more ordinary incidents of suffering, common to cities closely be* 
sieged, we are told of a father and son quarrelling for a dead mouse I 

+ These were the gfeat and warlike peo^e, apparently of Thracian origin, who 
were called Daciafta by the Romans, and gave their name to the province of Dacia. 
The king of the Getee behaved generously to Lysimachus, and soon released him.' 
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conflicts of the two northern monarchies. Each invaded the* other’s 
country, and each gained victories over the'other; but, while the 
conflict was thus indecisive, the moral victory remained with 
Pyrrhus. His chivalrous generosity, and his kindness to his 
prison^s, won the hearts of the Madfflonians. Contrasting his frank 
simplfcKjjs, with the, ostentatious luxury and the tyrannical licence 
of Demetrius, they came to desire Pyrrhus for their king (b.c. 287). 

While Demetrius was thus engaged at home, his Asiatic posses¬ 
sions were divided between Ptolemy and Seleucus, who now formed 
■ a new coalition with Lysimachus and Pyrrhus to strip him of his 
dominions in Europe. WhOe Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet into 
Greece, and Lysimachus advanced against Macedonia from the 
east, Pyrrhus entered it from the west, the army went over to him, 
and he was proclaimed king, dividing the kingdom at first with 
Lysimachus. Demetrius fled to Asia, where, after adventures 
which it is not worth while to follow, he was cdhipelled to sur¬ 
render to Seleucus (b.o. 286). He was kept a close prisoner, 
though not otherwise ill-treafrd, till his death in b.c. 283. 

The arrangement between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus soon came 
to an end. The latter had destined the crown of Macedonia for 
himself, and, when Pyrrhus had reigned only seven months, he 
again invaded Macedonia. The fickle people again went over from 
the Epirot stranger, as they now cho^ to regard Pyrrhus, to the 
old chmrade of Alexander. Pyrrhus was driven back into Epirus 
(b.c. 286), whence, after a few years’ reifl;, he undertook his me¬ 
morable expedition into Italy. Thus, in tlie year which several 
other events concur to mark as ah epoch i» history,* we find 
Greece for the first time brought into direct contact with Home 
(b.c. 280). The celebrated campaigns of Pyrrhus in Italy and 
Sicily belong to the history of Rome (b.o. 280—275). After his 
return to Epirus he made *a predatory war upon Antigonus 
Gonatas, whom he expelled, and became once more king of 
Macedonia (b.c. 273). He now aimed at the conquest of Greece. 
Repulsed from Sparta he marched to Argos, to support one of the 
contending factions, which admitted him into the city. But the 
citadel, and all the strong places, were held by the other party; 
and Pyrrhus was endeavouring to force his way back out of the 
place when a tile, hurled by a woman from a house-top, struck 
him on the nape of his neck, and he'feH senseless from his horse. 
He was recognized and quickly despatchM by the soldiers of 
Antigonus, who carried his head, to their mast^. Antigonus 
showed great emotion on beholding it, and ordered the remains of 
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PyrthuTi to be interred with due honours. Thus fell this great 
and noble-minded soldier, like Abimelech at Thebez, by the hand 
of a woman, in the forty-sixth year of his age (b.c. 272). Had he 
lived in happier times, he mi^ht have devoted to the defence and 
establishment of freedom tjie powers which were wasted ip wars 
without result , 

The expulsion of Pyrrhus from Macedonia had left Lysimachus 
in possession of a magnificent kingdom, embracing nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, with Thrace and Macedonia; but Antigonus 
Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, still held his ground in 
Greece by means of his powerful fleet, and many of the Greek 
cities maintained their Independence. Lysimachus reigned for 
five years and a half over these enlarged dominions (b.c. 286— 
281); but he wai^' doomed to a violent death, like all the Diadochi, 
except Ptolemy, who, however, contributed indirectly to the fate 
of LysimachusSt Th'e two families were connected by various 
interiharriages. ‘'Ptolemy had been twice married; first, . to 
Eurydice, the daughter of Antipatdr, whom he had divorced in 
favour of her attendant, the beautiful Herenke.* Eurydice had 
borne him two sons, Ptolemy surnamed Ceraunus (i.e. Thunder- 
bolty, and Meleager, both of whom were excluded from the suc¬ 
cession, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, the spn of Berenice, was 
associated with his father in the kingdom (b.c. 285). This step, 
which was probably taken through the influence of Berenice, 
seems to have rested on the principle, still a point of dispute 
in the East, that the children of a king, ‘fborn in the purple,” 
should take precedence of those born before his accession. 
Besides these sons, Ptolemy had, by Eurydic^, a daughter Ly^- 
sandra (who was married to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus 
by his first wife), and, by Berenice, another daughter, Arsinoe, 
who was the second wife of Lysimachus hiniself. Such were 
the relations between the two families, when 'Ptolemy Cerau¬ 
nus, enraged at his* exclusion from the throne of Egypt, fled 
to Lysimachus. His kind reception appears to have brought to 
a head the jealousy of Arsinoe against Agathocles, both as the 
rival of her children and the husband of her step-sister.* Aga¬ 
thocles, who was now a man of mature age, had distinguished 
himself in many of his father’s campaigns, and was sure to be his 
successor, in which case Arsinoe, who had long been his declared 
enemy, might well fear, according to Macedonian precedents, for 

* This name, Sjapommon in-the HeUeniatic royal families, is the.MacQdouiah fi^rm 
of the Greek Pherenice, which signifies IringiTig victory. 
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her own and her children’s - lives. Lysimaohus, induced by her to 
believe that his son was plotting against Jiis life, first tre&ted 
Agathocles with insult, and then caused him to be poisoned. 
The resentment of his subjects only confirmed the king in the 
belief^ a conspiracy, and his rage was^directed byArsinoe against 
the brmhQrs and friends ofi the murdered Agathocles. Several of 
the Asiatic cities now broke out into open revolt; and Seleucus, to 
whom the wi^ of Agathocles had fled for refuge, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of extending his power over Asia Minor. He crossed the 
Taurus at the head cJ a powerful army, and advanced to the plain 
of Corupedion in Phrygia, where Lysimachus, betrayed by ,the 
followers whom he had alienated, was“ defeated and slain '(b.c. 
281). By his death Seleucus became master of the’whole empire 
of Alexander, except Egypt and its dependencies. Southern 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus. But he did not long enjoy his 
conquest; he had crossed the Hellespont to take possession of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and was sacrificing nSar Lysimachia, a 
city which Lysimachus had built on the neck of the Chersonese, 
when he w'as murdered by Ptolemy Cerannus, whom he had taken 
under his protection as a rival to the king of Egypt, seven months 
after the death of Lysimachus (b.c. 280). 

The death of the last of Alexander’s own followers forms a 
natural resting-place in the history of the East, especially as the 
epoch is marked by other great events. But those events must be 
noticed, and «a glance must be cast forward on the settlement of 
the affairs of Greece, before "we turn to the great rising power of 
the West. Ptolemy Ceraunus was at once recognized as king of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus, 
who had long since resigned to him the provinces of Upper Asia, 
was a thoroughly Asiatic sovereign, and cared nothing for power 
in Europe. After a brief war, for the purpose of avenging his 
father’s murder, and checking any designs which Ptolemy 
Ceraunus might have had on Asia, Antiochus made peace with 
Ptolemy’, who, in his turn, had the prudence to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation with his brother, Ptolemy Philadelphus, resigning to’ 
bim all -claims to the throne of Egypt. Thus, with the establish¬ 
ment of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus on the throne of Egypt, and 
of Antiochus I. Soter on that of Asia, the history of the East 
becomes separate from that of Europe, till they are again brought 
into contact by the ■ambition of Antiochus the Great. 

Returning to Macedonia, Ptolemy Ceraunus found a rival in 
Antigonus Gonatas, whose operations, however, T^ere confined to 
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Greece. Ptolemy’s sister, Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus, 
had ^ taken np her abode, with her family, in the fortress of Cas- 
sandrea. Fearing, it would seem, that this position might give 
the king of Egypt a hold upon the country, Ptolemy made a 
treacherous offer of morriagp to his sister; and, being admi<’ted'’to 
the fort, killed her sons and banished -her to, Samothrj:ce. His 
crime was soon punished by an event, which requires us to take a 
glance beyond the northern boundaries of Macedonia^ 

We shall soon have occasion to speak mo 5 ,e fully of the great 
nation of the Qauls or Celts, who occupied, from very early'times, 
all the regions of Western Europe, beyond the Alps and the Rhine, 
and who gave their "name to the country of Gallia {France). Their 
early settlements jn Italy, and the great irruption in which they 
sacked Rome (b.c. 390), will be noticed in the next book. During 
the ensuing century, the tribes which were established in the great 
plain of Northern Italy (Gallia Cisalpina) were constantly pressing 
on eastward round the head of the Adriatic; and these movements 
appear to have caused the irruptions of the Triballi and other 
Illyrian nations into Macedonia. About b.c. 308, a body of Gauls 
had reached the frontiers of Macedonia, and Cassander gave them 
settlements in Mount Orbelus. During the following years, new 
swarms arrived from Italy, and accumulated beyond the moun¬ 
tains of Scgirdus, Orbelus, and Scomius, through which they poured 
into Macedonia towards the close of B.c. 380. Ptolemy ventured 
to meet them in the fi^ld; but the Macedonian phalanx was 
broken before the superior numbers, the savage war-cries, and the 
broadsword of the Gaol, like the Roman legions at Allia, and 
many a disciplined iCrmy since. Ptolemy Ceraunus was killed in 
the battle, and his kingdom fell into complete anarchy. His 
brother Meleager, and Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, succes¬ 
sively failed in the attempt to establish themselves on the throne, 
which was at last offered by the army to Sosthenes, who had 
meanwhile succeeded in checking the invaders. Their main body 
, seems to have retired behind the mountains when satiated with 
plunder; but they returned in the following year, and inflie^d on 
Sosthenes a defeat, which was soon followed by his death (b.c. 279). 
On this occasion, the Gauls pressed on as far as Delphi, to plunder 
the temple. The local tradition declared that Apollo defended his' 
sanctuary by miracles like those which had baffled the Persians 
two hundred years before;* but sober history must give the honour 
of the achievement to the Greeks. They assembled their forces, 

* Yol. I. pp. 420, 421. 
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under the Athenian Callippus, and routed the invaders, disordered 
by plunder and excess. Brennus, the leader of the Grauls, was 
slain, The hordes that followed him retreated partly across the 
Hremus to the banks of the Danube; part founded settlements 
iff^Harace; while another body passed OQ to the Hellespont and 
Propomfe Of these, some crossed the Hellespont in search of 
plunder, while others were invited over from Byzantium by 
Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia. These two hordes, reinforced 
by fresh swarms, overran the whole of Asia Minor within the 
Taurus, exacting tribute of its princes, while some bodies of them 
crossed the Taurus, and served in the armies of Syria and Egypt, 
Their ascendancy was checked by the growing power of the kings 
of Pergomus; and at length, just half a century after their first 
entrance, Attains I. inflicted on them a decisive defeat, and com¬ 
pelled them to settle within the limits of the district which was 
hencefbrth called Galatia* (b.c.* 230). Intermingling with the 
Hellenist population around them, they adopted Greek manners, 
but they preserved their own language, with their political organi¬ 
zation, They formed three tribes, bearing the thoroughly GaUio 
names of Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, each consisting of 
four clans, which the Greeks called Tetrachies. 

The anarchy of Macedonia .jvas ended, shortly after the expul¬ 
sion of the Gauls, by the victory of Antigonus Gonatas^ over the 
other competitors for the throne (about b.c. 278). We know 
but little of his exact position up to this time. He had been 
appointed, as we have seen, by his father, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to the government of Greece, where he had, held his ground 
amidst the contests for the throne of Macedonia, on the one hand, 
and the risings of the Greek cities, supported by the king of 
Egypt, on the other. His usual residence seems to have been at 
Demetrias, in Magnesia, and his chief strength lay in his close 
alliance with the ^toliafis, whose power now reached eastward as 
far as Phocis. The extent of his hold upon Peloponnesus is very 
doubtful; but, as will be seen presently, that hold was greatly 
loosened, at the epoch of b.c. 280, by a new movement in assertion 
of Pari-hellqpio liberty. About the time when Ptolemy Ceraunus 
was contending for his newly usurped crown, with Antiochus on 
the one side, and Antigonus Gonatas oh the other, a confederacy 
of the Greek states appears to have been formed against the 
latter^ under the leadership of @parta, and mth the aid of Egyp- 

* It was also called Gallo-Gveeoiee and Gnsco-Galatia, from the mixture of Gaols 
and Greeks in its population, 
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tian money; an^ ships. As a pretext for combining their forces, 
an Amphictyonic waj*. was declared against the JEtolians, the 
allies of Antigonus, on the old ground, the cultivation of the 
devoted plain of Oirrha. The mover in the enterprise was Areus, 
king of Sparta, who, with the money supplied to him from 
kept up a mercenary force, and imitated the pomp of the "Asiatic 
courts. It has been seen how disastrously former Amphictyonic 
wars had ended, nor was the present an exception. The allied 
army was utterly defeated and dispersed by the iEtolians, but the 
war was still maintained in a desultory manner by Areus. One 
gain from it appears to have been the expulsion of the Mace¬ 
donian garrisons from the ports of Athens. 

It was soon after the defeat of the allies, that Antigonus 
Gonatas obtained the Macedoni ^^^^rone, and became the founder 
of a dynasty, and the ^restorer of tuc monarchy. After the brief 
interruption of Uvo or three years, when he was expelled, as already 
related, by PjTrhtls, he kept the crown till his death, in b.c. 239. 
The dynasty he founded lasted for seventy years after his death, 
numbering three generations and four kings. Macedonia became 
the umpire in the conflict between the contendincr Greek forces of 
Sparta and the Achaean and AEtolian leagues. Demetrius II., the 
son of Antigonus Gonatas (b.c. 239—229), carried on war with his 
dangerous neighbours, the AStolians. His cousin and successor 
Antigonus Doson (b.c. 2^ —220), supported the Achaean League, 
and gained the decisive battle of Scllasia over Cleoiaenes, king of 
Sparta (b.c. 221). The long reign of Philip V., the son of 
Demetrius II. (b.c. 220—178), witnessed the culminating power 
of this later Macedonian kingdom, and its humiliation in the 
conflict with Rome, to which it finally succumbed under his son 
Perseus, in b.c. 168. Tfie last successor of Philip and Alexander, 
and the lineal descendant of the great Antigonus, was dragged in 
chains through the streets of Rome, to grace the triumph of 
.ffimilius Paulus, and then thrown into a dungeon, but he ended 
his days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 

We shall have to return hereafter to the history of these later 
Macedonian kings, as well as to that of the Achaean League, 
and its two great heroes, - 

“ Abatus, who awhile relumed the soul 
Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece ; 

And him, her darling as her latest hope, 

The gallant Philop<£men,^who to arms 
Turned the luxurious pomp he could not cure 
Or toiling in his farm, a simple-swain, 

Or, bold and skilful, thundering in the field. • 
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Meanwhile it is well to take a prospective glance at the causes 
and the issue of tliis last eifort for freedom. During the war in 
which Pyrrhus lost his life, Antigonus Gonatas was at the head 
of an army in Peloponnesus, where he obtained complete ascen- 
(Tlftit^after the fall of Pyrrhus. Some of the cities were held 
by his garrisons, and others by tyrants in his interest. Sparta, 
which he had aided against Pyrrhus, was soon at war with him 
again, in alliance with Athens and the king of Egyj|t. The 
details of this war are very obscure. The* Spartan king Arena was 
killed in battle; and Athens, after being nearly ruined by a long 
blockade, was forced to surrender to Antigonus, about b.c. 262. 
The Macedonian garrisons were replaced*in Pireeus and Munychia, 
but the city was declared free, and Antigonus, in his frequent 
visits to Athens, paid marked honour to her eminent philosophers, 
especially to Zeno. Sparta, now closely, dependent on Egypt, 
seemed to be the only Hellenic power capable of .vithstanding the 
Macedonian king, except the great confederacy of the ZEtolians, 
who were his close allies. 

But an ancient state, which had remained hitherto almost 
isolated in tlie midst of Greece, was gradually rising up into new 
life, to afford the country a last hope of liberty, and to give the 
vnrld a brilliant example of the working of a federation. The 
Aclueau race, wlio, in the time celebrated by Horner^ had been 
dominant in Peloponnesus, had remained in political insignifi- 
’anco since the great Dorian migration drove them up to the strip 
(d* land along the northern coast of the peninsula. Their twelve 
great cities* had been anciently united in a Paqaclnean confedera¬ 
tion, which was chiefly, like the old Panionian confederacy in the 
same region, for religious objects. This league had been dis¬ 
solved by tlie policy of Philip and Alexander, who could not, 
however, destroy the bond between the cities. During the 
troubles that tbllowed the death of Lysimachus (b.c. 280), four 
of these cities, Dyme, Patras, Tritfea, and Phara), formed a 
league to resist the Macedonian domination, which was aftorward.s ^ 
joined by all the Achman towns, except Olenus and Helice. At 
first, however, they were reduced by Antigonus, with the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, and were occupied, like the rest, by his 
garrisons, or by the tyrants he set up'. The oppression of these 
rulers furnished a fresh motive for the renewal of the league after 
Antigonus had withdrawn; and the king, residing at Pella, seems 
to have overlooked so insignificant a state. Thus left to itself,. 

* Afterwards reduced to ten ty the destruction of two of them by an earthquake. 
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its growth was gradual, and it had time to mature its constitution 
before being exposed to serious conflicts. At first the league was 
presided over by a secretary {Grammateus)^ and two generals 
{Strateff{)j assisted by a council of ten Demiurgi, In the election 
of these officers, every citizen of the Acheean towns, abom^ib 
age of thirty, had a vote, and the ultimate decision of all ques¬ 
tions of public policy rested with the general assembly of the 
citizens, jv^ho met twice a year in a grove near ^gium. About 
B.o. 256, a more concentrated power was given to the government 
of the League by the election of a single Strategus. It now only 
wanted an able And enterprising leader to become a truly great 
power; and such a leadfer came forward in the person of the 
young Aratus, a Sicyonian exile residing at Argos, whose father 
Clinias had been; killed by Abantidas, the tyrant of Sicyon. 
When he Had reached his twentieth year, Aratus, at the head of 
a band of exilbfe, ma&e himself* master of Sicyon, by a daring 
adventure in the night, expelled the reigning tyrant, and forth¬ 
with united the city to the Achaean League (b.c. 251). The acqui¬ 
sition of a city, so important by its power and position, was only 
less valuable to the League than the gain of such a leader. The 
very defects in the character of this remarkable man supplied 
special qualifications for the work he had now to do. Incapable 
of directing the movements of a pitched battle, and even wanting 
personal courage in the field, he was a daring and skilful leader of 
surprises and ambuscade!?, and a most successful negOciator. But 
his intellectual culture was very imperfect, and his practical 
knowledge of politics in early life had been confined to the expe¬ 
rience of tyrannical oppression, and the bitterness and cunning 
which it engenders. Hence, when the growing power of the 
League might perhaps have afforded an opportunity to a Demos¬ 
thenes for realizing the old dreams of Panhellenic patriotism, 
Aratus was unequal to the occasion-; when hard pressed by Sparta 
and the .^tolians, he called in Antigonus Doson, and so once 
. more made a Macedonian the umpire of the liberties of Greece. 
But the time had probably gone by, when even a Demosthenes 
could have raised the country from its depressed state, aggravated 
as it was by the famine and pestilence that resulted from half a 
century of desultory warfare. Aratus was rightly judged by his 
countrymen for what he had done, rather than for his faults 
and failures, when they paid divine honours to his memory. He 
died in b.o. 213, poisoned by the order of his former friend, 
Hhilip y. of Macedon. Aratus wrote JfeaeMrss of his own iimes. 
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down to B.c. 820, the year in which the History of Polyhius 
begins.* , 

It was in b.c. 245 that Aratus was first elected as Strategus of 
the League, which had meanwhile been steadily consolidating 
itSSifi;,^ About this time the Achgeans formed an alliance with the 
Bceotiahs, the state which seemed besf able to check the growth 
of the rival jEtolian confederacy; but the .^tolians fell upon the 
Boeotians, and crushed them before the Achaeans came to their 
aid; and tlie old Boeotian confederacy, with its slight remnant of 
l^ower, was absorbed into the .Etolian League. The loss was com¬ 
pensated by Aratus’s daring surprise of Corintli4iand its citadel, 
which Antigonus had carelessly entrusted to a, Stoic philosopher 
and a garrison of Syrian mercenaries. The former proved incom¬ 
petent, the'latter treacherous; and the loss of the Acrpcorinthua 
deprived Antigonus of the key to Peloponnesus. Aratu» followed 
up tliis entcrprize by the capture of Megaia; ai¥i the Achesan 
League was joined successively by the smaller states'of the Argolid 
peninsula, by all the chief Arcadian cities, including Megalopolis 
(b.c. 234) ; and finally by Argos (b.c. 228). These cities had up 
to this time been governed by tyrants, several of whom laid down 
their power voluntarily. On the otlier hand, Elis and some of the 
western cities of Arcadia joined the yEtolian League; and thus 
Peloponnesus was divided between the two confederacies, with the 
exception of the southern part, where Messene remaine'S at first 
neutral, but ultimately joined the AchaBan League; and Sparta 
pursued the peculiar policy which remains to be described. In 
Northern Greece, the only states not embraced in the .^tolian 
League were Acarnania and Athens. The Acarnanians formed a ■ 
confederacy of their own, which was destined to play an important 
part in the war with Rome; but at present they were still subject 
to Macedonia^ Athens, as we have seen, had been declared free 
by Antigonus (b.c. 256), who had, however, pulled down the long 
walls, and left his garrisons in Pir»us and Munychia, which the 
Athenians and Aratus persuaded the Macedonian governor to 
withdraw (about b.c. 229). TIjus Athens became an ally of tha 

* The Memoirs of Aratus are lost., This is a suitable occasion to mention the great 
uncertainty of this period of history, which, as Niebuhr remarks, has to be unravelled 
from a hundred different sources. Our leading authority is the ‘ * Philippic Histories ” 
of Justin, a work probably of the fourth or fifth century of our era, itself an epitome 
of the “Philippic Histories” pf Trogus Pompeius, a writer of the Augustaip 
The latter most valuable work, which* embraced a history of the Macedonian 
monarchy, with such digressions into the stories of the old Asiatic empires as to 
give ijb the charactar of a uniTeraal hiatory, is eutirely lost in ita original fyrm. '' 

I a 
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Achseans, though not an actual member of the League; but she 
had almost lost all political weight in Greece; and the thoughts 
of her citizens were chiefly occupied with her philosophical schools. 
That this rapid progress should have beCn made by the Achseans 
without the interference of Macedonia, can only be explain-""hy 
the indolence into which Antigonus Gonatas sank during the latter 
part of his long reign, and the occupation found for his suc¬ 
cessor Demetrius by the AStolians. On the other hand, Aratus 
was continually aided r by funds from the king of Egypt, Pto¬ 
lemy III., Euergetes. 

In this state^f affairs, the balance of Greek liberty was in tlic 
hands of Sparta; .but Sparta was in no condition to rise to the 
occasion. Hcr^.rulers were the more loath to abandon the hope of 
recovering her supremacy, as they pursued it no longer in the old 
spirit of Dorian hardihood, but as the rivals of the newly founded 
monarchies. The g^)ld of Egypt had introduced a corrupting 
luxury, amidst which the old Dorian hatred of the Acha3ans and 
the Arcadians grew more intense. ‘A brief ho 2 )e of better things 
was held out by the accession of the Proclid king, Agis IV., whoso 
jiatriotisrn aimed at once at a revival of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, and an alliance with the Acha3an League. Like Cleomenes, 
who renewed his attempts at reform, Agis was a young man full 
of generous enthusiasm, and Plutarch has most fitly compared 
them with the Gracchi. Ascending the throne at the age of 
twenty (b.c. 244), Agio found the number of Spartan citizens 
reduced to seven hundred, of whom not more than one hundred 
possessed property. Members of the royal and ^noble families 
went abroad to serve as mercenaries, and returned laden with the 
woaltli, and corrui)tcd by the vices of the East. The influence of 
such men, headed by the other king, Leonidas II., formed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the 2 )lans of Agis for restoring S 2 mrta 
to her ancient glories ; and the partial success df his measures, 
which we cannot stay to describe, only provoked a more violent 
opposition, to which he fell a victim, with his near relatives (b.c. 
240). But he found a follower, at first more fortunate, in the son 
of the very rival who had foiled him, the Eurysthenid king, 
Cleomenes III., who married the Widow of Agis, and succeeded 
his father Leonidas in B.c. 236; Cleomenes, however, in his 
zeal to revive the martial spirit of Sparta, viewed the Achsean 
confederacy, not, like Agis, as a pattern and an ally, but as a rival. 
He made war upon the Achseans for the possession of Orchomenus, 
Tegea, and Mantinea, with such success as to obtain the power to 
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cany out his reforms at home. He put to death the Ephors who 
were at the head of the opposite party, and carried out the reforms 
of Agis, and others of his own. Taking the field again as the head 
of a. renovated and united state, he gained new successes against 
who now called in the aid of iigntigonus Doson (b.c. 223). 
The war had now lasted five years. For two years more Oleomenes 
lield put against the united forces of the Macedonians and Achmans, 
till he was defeated, and his army utterly destroyed, at Sellasia, in 
Laconia (b.c. 221). Cleomenes found refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy 
Euergetes ; but he was imprisoned by his successor, Ptolemy IV., 
Philojlhtor. Escaping from prison, he made one last attempt to 
rouse his countrymen against their new mflster; and, when he found 
them subigiissive to the yoke, he died by his own hand. Greece was, 
however, saved from tlie domination of Ar.tigonus Doson by his 
recal home to meet an invasion of the Illyrians, followed shortly by 
his death in the same year as that of Cleomenes (w.c. 220). 

Meanwhile the jEtolian League liad been steadily gaining ground 
during the war between Cleomenes and the Aclneans. On the 
death of Antigonus and the accession of Philip V., who was only 
seventeen years old, the ACtolians made an attack upon Messenia, 
and inflicted a complete defeat on Aratus and the whole force of 
Achaea.. Aratus once more sought aid from Macedonia; Philip 
entered into a close alliance with tlie Aclneans, and Aratus became 
his most trusted friend and counsellor. The ‘^Social War” 
between the SEtolian and Achpean Leagues, the latter being aided 
by Philip, lasted about three years (b.c. 220—217). Its chief 
result w^as a great accession of power and reputation to Philip by 
his repeated victories over the AStolians, followed by a marked 
deterioration in his own character. The news of Hannibal’s first 
victories in Italy tempted him to seek new laurels on the saine 
field. With this view, he made peace with tlie AGtolians, and 
presently afterwards concluded an alliance with the Carthaginians 
(b.c. 216). His first unsuccessful attempts against the liomans 
in Illyria were accompanied by arbitrary proceedings in Greece; 
and it was for his remonstrances against these acts tliat Aratus 
was removed by poison (b.c. 213), The Homans now appear 
upon the scene as the allies of the iEtoliaiis (b.c. 211), while 
Aratus found a worthy, and in som<5 points a nobler successor, 
in Philopcemen, by whose victories over Sparta the power of 
the Achaean League was extend[,ed throughout Peloponnesus. How 
the advantages thus gained were lost, and how Greece was 
finally constituted a Homan province under the name of Achaia 
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(b.o. 146), will be related among the other conquests of the 
republic. 

This summary of the history of Greece during the period of the 
Macedonian supremacy would be very incomplete without some 
notice of that important section of the Hellenip race, whkifwas 
settled in Italy and Sicily. The affairs of the Italian Greeks gaffe 
occasion to those enterprizes of the Epirot kings, which brought 
them into collision with the Romans; and the history of Sicily.is 
embellished by the romantic adventures of Agathocles. The cities 
of Magna Grmcia, severed from the objects of interest which 
absorbed the attention of the mother country, found it difficult to 
hold their own against tlie aggressions of their Italian neighbours, 
the Lucanians^-; Bruttians, and Messapians; and the .expeditions 
which the two Dionysii undertook in Italy weakened these cities 
instead of assisting them. Tarentum was especially hard pressed 
by the Messapians; and it was "in an expedition to its aid that 
the Spartan king Archidamitfe, son of Agesilaus, lost his life, 
about the time of the battle of Chmronea (b.c. 838). The Epirot 
king Alexander, the brother of 0]ym2)ias, next undertook an 
expedition to the aid of the Tarentincs, in which, after some 
successes, he was assassinated (b.c. 331). Fifty years i)asscd 
before the same enteiprize was renewed*by Pyrrhus, in the manner 
which is to be more fully related in a future chapter. 

Meanwhile, the like distresses of Croton, causing it to seek aid 
from Syracuse, gave oc6asion for the first appearance of the cele¬ 
brated Agathocles, an adventurer rarely equalled in the history 
of the world for unbounded daring, fertility in resource, and utter 
want of principle. His name breaks the silence of nearly twenty 
years, in which the affairs of Syracuse are shrouded after the 
death of Timoleon, in b.c. 336. We only know that in this 
interval the popular constitution had been overthrown and an 
oligarchy of 600 set up, under Sosistratus and other leaders, about 
the time when an expedition was undertaken to aid the Croto- 
niates against the Bruttians (probably about b.c. 320). In this 
expedition, the popular voice assigned the highest place of merit 
to Agathocles, who had recently risen from the obscure station of 
a potter. He was the son of Carcinus, a Rhegian exile, who had 
settled at Therma, in the Carthaginian part of Sicily. His birth 
is surrounded that halo of legend whkh is so often reflected 
on to the cradle of great men from, their subsequent exploits; such 
as that his father, having dreamed tiiat he would be a cause of 
evil to Sicily, would have exposed the infant, but he was saved by 
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liis mother, and secreted till his seventh year, when his father had 
long’ repented of his supposed murder. At eighteen years of age, 
he was settled at Syracuse, following his father’s humble occupa¬ 
tion of a potter. He became equally conspicuous for his profligate 
and for his tall and handsome form, his vast strength, his 
4ieourage in military service, and his fluency of speech. A wealthy 
citizen named Damas took notice of him, supplied him ‘with 
money, and gave him the opportunity of distinguishing himself in 
a subordinate command against the Agrigentines; and, when 
Damas died, Agathocles succeeded to his wealth and influence by 
marriage with his widow. In the expedition to Croton, Aga¬ 
thocles served as an officer under his brothei; Antander, who was 
one of the generals; and when the oligarchical leaders witWield 
from him the prize of valour, he charged them openly with aspir¬ 
ing to set up a tyranny. Not succeeding in effecting a revolution, 
he left Syracuse, and levied a band of mercenaries in Italy, whom 
he employed sometimes in attaching the GreSk cities, sometimes 
in aiding them against their enemies. After making two unsuc¬ 
cessful assaults on Syracuse, he took the neighbouring city of 
Leontini, and was established there when a revolution in Syracuse 
led to his recal. In the war which ensued with the oligarchical 
exiles, who were assisted by the people of Gela and by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, Agathocles was the mainstay of the city; but the suspi¬ 
cion of his designs was so strong that he was drived out of the 
city, and a* plot for his assassination was only frustrated by his 
departing in the disguise of a beggar. He appears to have found 
refuge with the Carthaginians, by whose aid the oligarchical govern¬ 
ment was restored soon afterwards at Syracuse. Agathocles, burn¬ 
ing with hatred towards the citizens who had expelled him, was 
received back into the city through the mediation of Hamilcar, He 
took an oath to support the government, and to respect the rights 
of all classed of the citizens, and to keep peace with Carthage; 
and he was forthwitli appointed as general. Scarcely was this 
done, when Agathocles, in collusion with Hamilcar, collected a 
large force of mercenaries, and let them loose to slay and plunder 
the senate and their wealthy supporters. For two days, Syracuse 
presented the appearaneb of a city taken by storm; and the 
massacre of 4000 citizens was followed by the banishment of 6000 
more. Agathocles then presented himself to an assembly of the 
people-consisting doubtless^ of his own soldiers and the rabble 
who had joined them in their late savage deeds—congratulated 
them on the recovery of their liberty by the extirpation' of the’ 
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aristocrats; and by offering to lay down his command he obtained 
his appointment as “Autocrat,” or sole ruler with unlimited 
powers. Thus did Syracuse succumb to a usurpation far worse 
than that of the Dionysii (b.c. 317). 

But Agathocles answered, not to the type of the self-indqjg^t 
tyrant, but to that of the military despot—a type less contemptible^ 
but -more odious than the other, and doubly dangerous, not only 
from the power and aggressive policy of such princes, but from the 
readiness of men to re\yard their success with admiration—nay 
more, to render to them respect, if they appear to make any good 
use of the power seized by pequry and bloodshed. Once firmly 
seated on his usurped tlirone, Agathocles proclaimed that he 
would govern for the good of the people; and his generous 
courtesy proved that his atrocities had been committed, not from 
the impulse of a cruel nature—they had not oven that wretched 
excuse—but in ,tlie pursuit of a, deliberate policy. That policy 
was to found an imperial powe%, in Sicily, alike over the Greek 
cities and the parts now subject to- Carthage; and, had Sicily 
possessed a leader with the spirit of Hellenic patriotism,- the 
liberty lost in Greece might have flourished on her soil. 

After various and rapid successes, Agathocles attempted the re¬ 
duction of the two cities where the Syracusan exiles were chiefly 
harboured, Messana and Agrigentum. He was repulsed from the 
former, wlflle the latter prepared for a vigorous defence, and 
invited Acrotatus, the soi^ of Areus, from Sparta as a leader. But 
the young prince brought nothing with him but the airs of Asiatic 
royalty which he had learned from his father; and his murder of 
Sosistratus provoked an insurrection, in which he only saved his 
life by flight. The Agrigentines were glad to conclude a peace by 
the mediation of the Carthaginians, and Agathocles was recog¬ 
nised as the leader of the Greek cities, which were declared free, 
except Himera, Selinus, and Hcraclea: these remained subject to 
Carthage. With his aceflstomed perfidy, Agathocles set to work 
to subdue the cities which had thus become his allies. Having 
compelled Messana to accept his terms, and to drive out the exiles, 
he laid siege to Agrigentum. 

The Carthaginians, alarmed at the growth of his power, sent a 
fleet to the defence of the city, an act which involved them in 
open war with Agathocles. He ravaged their territory, and per¬ 
petrated another atrocious massacre of the citizens of Gela, whom 
ho supposed to be ready to revolt; but the Carthaginians were 
strongly reinforced from home, and Hamilcar defeated Agathocles 
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in the great battle of Himera (b.c. 310), the same place at which 
Gelo had defeated and slain another Hamilcar, a hundred and 
seventy years before.* The Greek cities in general welcomed the 
Carthagiiy^s as deliverers, and Agathocles was besieged in 
^yJlfcwjse. He now set the daring example, afterwards followed 
by Scipio, of carrying the war into Africa, first providing for the 
safety of his rule at home by another massacre of 1600 wealthy 
citizens, whose goods supplied him with funds for the expedition. 
His voyage, which was signalized by a «olar eclipse, lasted six 
days and nights; and he just succeeded in distancing the Car¬ 
thaginian squadron which, had allowed him to escape from 
Syracuse, as he reached the coast of Afrita. 

Landing at the “ Stone Quarries,” some days’ march east of 
Carthage,f Agathocles burnt his ships as a solemn offering to 
Demeter and Persephone, and advanced through the rich territory 
of Carthage, which had never yet been troddeif by an enemy. 
The unwallcd cities offered no resistance to his progress, and the 
exuberant products of the corn-fields, the vineyards, the olive- 
yards,' and tlie orchards kept liis army in luxurious abundance. 
At length he reached Tunes at the bottom of tlie Cartha¬ 

ginian Gulf; and here, liaving stoiniod the city, lie fortified his 
camp at the distance of little more thtm ten miles from Carthage. 
The intelligence *of his advance had preceded the nqws of his 
landing, which had been sent from the fleet; but tlie first con¬ 
sternation at'Carthage Avas changed into*the assurance of victory, 
Avhen they heard that Agathocles had left Sicily as a fugitive, 
and had cut off his own escape. The vastly si^pcrior army Avhich 
went out to meet him carried 20,000 handcuffs, a sort of provision 
which has ever proved ominous to those who liave naade it, from 
the time of Xerxes to that of the Invincible Armada. Tlie com¬ 
mand was entrusted to Hanno and Bomilcar, two leaders of the 
opposite factions which divided the Carthaginian state. Their 
rivalry, which was expected to act as a salutary mutual check, 
proved fatal. Bomilcar, who commanded the left wing, held 
back, while Hanno, on the right, made a vigorous attack. At tlie 
moment when the Greeks began to give ground, Hanno ivas killed, 
and his fall gave Bomilcar an excuse for ordering a retreat, 
Avhich ended in the defeat of the enfire army. While the Car¬ 
thaginians endeavoured to propitiate the gods by sacrificing two 

* See Vol. I. p. 433. 

+ Tlie (lata are insufficient to identify the jdaces. ITie spot where Agathocles landed 
aeouls to have been on the western side of the tongue of land terminating in Cape Bon. 
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hundred children of their host families with the horrid rites of 
Moloch (whom the -Greeks and Romans identified with their 
Croons and Saturn), Agathocles advanced from his fortified post 
at Tunes to the conquest of the cities on the eastern shore of the 
Carthaginian territory, theniodern Regency of Tunis. The jefjJous 
policy of Carthage had secured her dependencies by no bond of 
mutual attachment; and their rapid submission, to the number 
of 200, proved the instability of her empire. 

The enterprise of Agathocles had, however, failed to draw bock 
the Carthaginians from Syracuse. Hamilcar pressed the siege, 
and showed the prow-ornaments of .the ships of Agathocles as 
signs of his destruction.* The city was almost in despair, when 
the truth was ^earned by the amval of - a messenger /rom Aga¬ 
thocles, and Hamilcar raised the siege, sending oif a part of his 
forces to Africa. Some months later, he returned to Syracuse at 
the head of 100,000 men, while his fleet blockaded the harbour. 
He attempted to hasten the operations by the very same manoeu-vre, 
in which Demosthenes had failed a century before, a night sur¬ 
prise of the heights of Epipolse, which were now included in the 
line of fortifications. The assault utterly miscarried, and Hamilcar 
was taken prisoner; thus fulfilling, in a cross sense, the prediction 
of a soothsayer, tliat he should sup that night in Syracuse. That 
supper wgs his last. He was put to death with the most cruel 
tortures, and his head was sent over to Africa. . But his fall, 
instead of restoring the* supremacy of Agathocles ih Sicily, gave 
the Greeks new hopes of freedom under the leadership of Agri- 
gentum; and Syracuse remained blockaded by the Carthaginian 
fleet (b.c. 309). 

The newi of Hamilcar’s death found Agathocles posted at 
Tunes, while the Carthaginians were encamped between him and 
their city; and he hastened to display the head of Hamilcar 
before their eyes. But in this moment of trium^ph, the murder 
of an oflScer by his son Archagathus, in a drunken brawl, caused 
a mutiny in his camp. The piteous appeals of Agathocles not only 
brought back his soldiers to •bedifence, but evoked a new outburst 
of devotion, amidst which he led them on to a successful attack on 

' f, 

the Punic camp ; and this was followed up by another victory over 
a Carthaginian force in the interior of the country (b.o. 308). 

Still his force was ins^cient for th§ reduction of Carthage 
herself; and he invited aia from Ophelias, the governor of Gyrene, 
who had delivered that city from the incursion of an adventurer 
named Thimbron, after Alexander’s death, and had reduced it 
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beneatli the government of Ptolemy I. Enticed by the promise 
of the sovereignty of Carthage when it should bo subdued, 
Ophelias collected a body of 10,000 colonists from all parts 
^f Greece, and, with the like number of infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and 100 war-chariots, he performed, a difficult march of two 
months along the sandy shores of the Syrtes, to join AgathQcles. 
His arrival seems at once to have inspired Agathocles with the 
hope of securing the aid of his forces, and getting rid of their 
commander and his claims. In an assembly of his own soldiers, 
he accused Ophelias of a plot against his life. The victim was 
despatched upon the spot, and his soldiers were cajoled or iutimi- 
dated into submission.* While this tra*gedy \^as acting, Carthage 
was in a, state of civil war, through an attempt of Bomilcar to 
complete his treasonable designs. The plot was defeated, and 
Bomilcar was put to deatli with tortures; but the opportunity was 
lost of attacking Agathocles during the confusion which followed 
the murder of Ophelias (b.c. 307). 

With his forces thus increased, Agathocles subdued the old 
Phmnici.an settlements along the shore westward of Carthage, 
Utica, Hippo, and Hii)pagreta, the last within a few miles of 
Carthage, which was thus environed on both sides. It seemed 
that ho might safely return to Sicily, where his affairs made no 
l)rogress, though he had recently assumed the title of its king. 
He crossed over with 2000 men, leaving his son Ai-chagathus to 
command in Africa, and landed at Selinus. His presence and 
activity at once turned the tide of events. Though Dinocrates, 
the leader of the Syracusan exiles, kept the fisld against him, the 
Agrigentincs were twice defeated, and several cities were taken; 
when Agathocles was recalled to Africa by disastrous news. His 
son had been twice defeated by the Carthaginians, and was now 
blockaded in the camp at Tunes; the army was mutinous through 
want of supplies and pay, and the Libyan allies, as well as the 
cities called Libyphcenician, from the mixed race that peopled 
them, had faUen oif at the first appearance of bad fortune. Aga¬ 
thocles saw no chance but th^ desperate one of a battle, though 
his forces were far inferior to the enemy, who refused to leave 
their entrenchments. The* failure of his attack on the camp was 
followed by scenes as strange as have ever occupied the night after 
a battle. The Carthaginians were|^ngaged in sacrificing the 
comeliest of their prisoners as a thank-offering to their godsj 
when the fire kindled for this hideous purpose spread a confiagra- 
tibn through the whole camp, and the army dispersed in. terror. 
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But Ag-athocles was in no condition to profit by the accident. 
Despairing of bolding* his position in Africa, and unable to carry 
off his army for want of vessels, he was stepping on board a ship 
to make a secret escape, when he was arrested by the order of 
his son Archagathus, and put in chains. Even then his fortune 
did not fail him. On an alarm that the enemy were coming to 
attack the camp, Agathocles was hastily brought out by his guards 
to give his advice. The sight of their leader in his fetters recalled 
the devotion of his soldiers, who loudly demanded his release. 
Agathocles used his liberty to steal away in a skiff, which bore 
him safe through a November storm to Sicily. His two sons were 
sacrificed to the fury of the deserted army, who purchased their 
personal safety by the surrender of all their conquests (ii.c. 305). 

It is one of the most marvellous features in the romantic story 
of Agathocles, that, after a catastro 2 die like this, he survived to 
renew his cruelties and victories in Sicily, and died in possession 
of his sovereignty. A peace with Carthage, and a victory over 
Dinocrates, who has been suspected of treachery, were followed 
by the restoration of Agatliocles to the despotism of Syracuse, 
in conjunction with Dinocrates (b.c. 301). He recovered much 
of his empire in Sicily; carried on successful wars in tlie Lipari 
Isles, Italy, and Corcyra, where he gained a great naval victory 
over Cassajider ; formed alliances with Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
witli Pyn’hus, to whom he gave his daughter in marriage; and at 
the ago of 72, he was planning a new expedition against Carthage. 
His proclamation of his favourite son, Agathocles, as his successor, 
was the signal for the rebellion of his grandson, Archagathus, who 
treacherously poisoned his uncle, and, according to one form of the 
story, his grandfather also. At all events, Agathocles fell sick, 
and had only time to send off his wife and young children to Alex¬ 
andria, when he died (b.c. 289). We might be surprized to hear 
that his deathbed was surrounded by a circle of mourning friends, 
were we not told that, in common with others of the greatest 
scourges of mankind, he possessed the art of fascinating his asso¬ 
ciates and victims by a genial frankness of manner. His career, 
rightly studied, forms one of the most instructive episodes in the 
history of despotism. His extinction of his country’s liberties is a 
warning of what may always be done by an unscrupulous adven¬ 
turer, wielding the engine (ffa mercenary soldiery, against a people 
that has lost the power of maintaining its liberties. His wonderful 
fortune,—to use unmeaning language by which short-sighted 

men conceal from themselves the true causes of events—is “an 
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example of the extent to which the supreme moral government of 
the world grants success for a while to energetic wickedness, for 
the accomplishment of ends not seen as yet. The wonderful 
success of his African expedition, and its disastrous result, proved 
^hat the conquest of the great Semitic republic of Carthage was 
reserved for.another power than the (creeks, and that the force of 
the Hellenic race had reached its limit towards the West. ' The 
death of Agathocles closes the history of the Grecian states in 
Sicily. While Syracuse and the other cities fell under the rule of 
successive despots, and were torn by intestine factions, they were 
only saved from Carthage by foreign aid. Campaigns against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily formed an episode of two years and a half 
in the Italian war of Pyrrhus (b.c. 278 to b.c. 270). 

On hi^ departure, the government of Syracuse fell into the 
hands of Hiero II., who claimed descent ^from Gelo, the founder 
of tlic ancient dynasty (b.c. 27h). His war with the Mamertines 
of Messana (b.c. 270) was the cause of calling in the Romans, 
wlio, in the long and fierco conflict of the first Punic War (b.c. 
204 to B.c. 241) wrested the nortliern and western parts of the 
island from Carthage, while they left Hiero to govern the south¬ 
east and Syracuse, with a wisdom and mildness wliich surpassed 
tlie magnificence of his great namesake, till liis death at the age 
of 92 (b.c. 210): The rash boy, Hieronymus, who succeeded him 
at the age of fifteen, abandoned his grandfather’s long fideliiy to 
Rome; paying the penalty in his own speedy assassination (b.c. 
210), and involving Syracuse in tlie celebrated siege, which ended 
in its capture by Marcellus, and the reduction of Sicily to a Roman 
province (b.c. 212). Tlie details of these events belong to the 
liistory of Rome. 

There still remain certain outlying members of the Hellenic 
race whose subsequent destiny it would be interesting to trace; 
but, with one*cxception, none of them have any important bearing 
on tlie general history of the world. That exception is the Pho- 
ctean colony of Massalia {Ilarseilles), with its dependencies on the 
coasts of Gaul and Spain.* .Maintaining its ground against the 
jealousy and hostility of the Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians, 
this great commercial city diffused the civilization which the 
Romans found already distinguishing the ^‘Province” from the 
rest of Gaul. The Massaliots preserved their municipal inde¬ 
pendence and their Hellenic institutiefts by an alliance with Rome; 
and the city became a great seat of Greek learning. 

* See Vol. I. p. 365. 
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The loss of liberty produces a more rapid etfect on literature 
than on artj unless we should rather say that the decline of 
original vigour in the former is a symptom of the decay of that 
manly energy by which freedom itself is maintained. Art, on the 
other hand, can long survive the benumbing influence of despotism,' 
and may even seem to gain new energy by its patronage. It was 
under such patronage that painting was perfected by Apelles, and 
the art of statuary in bronze by Lysippus, both the favourite 
artists of Alexander. 

As for literature, it seems scarcely in the nature of things, that 
the supreme excellence of the three great Attic tragedians should 
have been continued through a second generation, even had the 
same stimulus continued, of the Athenians flocking to keep the 
festivals of Dionyshs in all the conscious pride of libcrfy. They 
had, indeed, elegant imitators in such poets as Agathon, the friend 
of Euripides, l6-phon,‘ the son of Sophocles, and the younger 
Sophocles, his grandson; and tragedies continued to be written 
long after the true dramatic spirit had evaporated. 

Still more needful was “ freedom’s caller air ” to such comedies 
as those of Aristophanes, which were always regarded by a party 
at Athens as a dangerous licence. Repeated attempts were made 
to check the freedom of the Old Comedy, which received fatal 
blows from the aristocratic revolution of b.c. 41 Ij and the eleva- 
tion^bf the*^ Thirty TjTants. Some of the later plays of Aristo¬ 
phanes himself belong tathe Middle Comedy—so called because 
it is regarded as a transition from the Old Com&dy to the New—a 
form in which such satire as was still indulged in was levelled less 
at individuals than at classes, manners, opinions, and fashions in 
literature and philosophy; while the satiric spirit itself gradually 
merged into mere burlesque, the favourite subjects of which were 
taken from mythology. The part of the chorus was, at the same 
time, greatly restricted, and at last dispensed whh altogether. 
The slight interest which now belongs to the Middle Comedy, and 
the paucity of its fragments, form a strange contrast to the fertility 
of its writers. Athenaeus tells us that he had read 800 plays of 
the Middle Comedy; and of its two chief poets, Antiphanes (b.c. 
404—330) is said to have written as fliany dramas .as there aro 
days in the year, and Alexih (b.c. 394—288) no less than two- 
hundred and forty-five. 

The great age of the Mtter poet brings him far within the 
period of the New Comedy, which arose at Athens about the 
beginning of the Macedonian supremacy. The personal and 
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political satire of the Old Comedy had not only become dange¬ 
rous, but its spirit had died out with the loss of political freedom. 
The interest once inspired by politics was thrown back into the 
I sphere of domestic life; and the vicissitudes of fortune, caused 
protracted wars, created many a romance within the circle of 
a family. The comic poet, no longer assuming to be the censor 
of the state and her great men, but making the amusemfent 
of the audience his one object, chose his subjects from the 
manners and intrigues of ordinary society and domestic life. 
The founder of this style was Philemon, a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, who was born about b.c. 360, and lived nearly a hundred 
years. He began to exhibit at Athens-about, b.c. 330, and was 
the author of ninety-seven plays. Still more celebrated, though 
less successful in the dramatic contests,—for he won only eight 
prizes with more than one hundred pl^s—is Menander of 
Athens, whose polished wit seemsi to have hand too tnuch of gentle 
elegance for the taste of his contemporaries. *The extant frag¬ 
ments are altogether inadequate to give us an idea of the plots 
and spirit of Menander’s comedies; but they are full of those 
clever and pointed maxims,* suited for quotation, which abound 
in all the Greek dramatic poetr)% In these Gnomic passages we 
see the influence of Epicurus and Theophrastus, with both of 
whom Menander “lived in close intimacy. He was himself a 
thorough Epicurean, not only in the principles of the school, but 
in the habits into which it s^n degenerated. The New Comedy 
was imitated by Plautus and Terence among the Romans,- and 
their plays have transmitted its form, with much of its spirit, to 
the stage of modern Europe. Terence especially aimed at repro¬ 
ducing the elegant wit of Menander, with a degree of success 
attested by his lasting popularity, and yet far inferior to his 
original, f 

In prose literature, the chief works of the age are those of the 
Attic orators and philosophers. We have already seen how, out 
of the early schools of philosophy, there arose a class of teachers 
who, without abandoning the higher fields of speculation, made it 
their busincDS to train the youth of Athens in those practical arts 
of rhetoric and dialectics Vhich were required for the public 
assembly and the courts of law. The* Sophists may therefore bo 

* Called by the Greeks yvSiiMi, sentiments. 

+ The epithet applied by Ctesar to Terence —0 dimidiate Menander —unquQstion- 
ably implies this inferiority, though its primary reference is no doubt to Terenes'is 
practice of combining two plays of Menander’s into one. 
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regarded as, in a sense, tlic parents "both philosophy and 
rhetoric; but the deqaand for the latter, as an art, threatened to 
draw off attention from the former, when Socrates arose to teach 
philosophy in a new spirit. The fruit of the rhetorical teaching 
of the Sopliists, but still more of the free institutions of Athens, 
was seen in the long line of orators, from Pericles, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, to Demosthenes and his contemporaries. Ten of 
tliese Attic Okatoks were selected as the worthiest by the Alex¬ 
andrian critics, who have handed down to us some of their orations. 
They arc Antiphon and Andocides, whom we have met with in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian War; Lysias, the greatest master 
of the pure Attic style ; ‘Tsajus and Isocrates, who were especially 
distinguished as i)rofessors of rhetoric; Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
and their contemporaries, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Dinarchus. 
The discussion of tlieir, literary merits and their extant works must 
be lef! to the specialliistories of«litci-ature. . 

Still less docs ^tlic vast field of tlic history of philosophy fall 
within our province. It must suffice to indicate tlic celebrated 
schools, which arose out of the teacliing of Socrates, the great 
master who first sei'>arated pliilosophy from the rlietorical and 
dialectic lectures of tlie Sopliists. The four great schools were 
the Academic^ founded by Plato; the Peripatetic^ by Aristotle; 
the Stoic, by Zeno; the Epicurean, liy Epicurus. While the 
teaching *of all four embraced questions both of ethics and 
philosophy,—the latter eterm compflsing every branch of liuman 
knowledge,—the two former sects were chiefly distinguished by 
their intellectual, the two latter by their moral teaching. And, in 
both cases, the leading points .of difference may be traced more or 
less in all later systems : every school of philosophy leans either 
to the idealism of Plato or the analytic method of Aristotle: every 
system of ethics partakes largely of the Stoic self-sacrifice or the 
• Epicurean quest of the highest pleasure as the chiefest good. 
Among the minor sects, which .sprang from the school of 
Socrates, tlie two most celebrated were those which may be re¬ 
garded as the extreme developments of the principles of Epicu¬ 
reanism and Stoicism, though anterior to *thcm in their founda¬ 
tion,—the Cyrenaic school of Aristippus, who placed the source of 
happiness in the gratification of the senses ; and the Cynic school 
of Antisthenes, who taught his disciples to despise not only the 
indulgences but the decencies of life. Wo have already had to 
speak of the most famous member of this school, Diogenes of 
Sinope. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 


ITALY AND ITS PRIMITIVE* POPULATIONS. 


' ‘ Italia, too, Italia I looking on tbee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginiau almost won thee,* 

To the last ^alo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pageg : 

Thou wert the throne and gra?e of empirei^; still 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill. 

Flows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill.”— Btror. 


ROME AND HER EMPIRE—ITS RELATION TO ITALY—DESCRIPTION OP THE PENINSULA—THE 
ALPS AND APENNINES—COMPARISON WITH, GREECE—NATURAL, qitTY OP ITALY—ITS 
PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS—ITS THREE CHIEF STOClflB—THE lAPYOIAN RACE—THE 
ITALIAN RACE—ITS TWO DIVISIONS, LATIN AND SABELLIAN—THE ETRUSCANS—THEIR 
COUNTRY—THEIR ORIGIN—TYRRHENIANS AND RASENNA—THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE-^ 
THEIR EARLY POWER BY LAND AND SEA—RELATIONS TO GREECE AND CARTHAGE—' 
THEIR DECLINE AND CONQUEST BY THE ROMANS—THE ETRUSCAN CONFEDERACY—- 
THEIR RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS — ETRUSCAN ART iND SCIENCE—ARCHITECTURE — 
SEPULCHRES—STATUARY AND METAL-WORK — PAINTINGS—DOMESTIC LIFE—SCIENCE, 
BORROWED BY THE ROMANS. 

The power which was destined at length to raise an universal 
empire on the ruins of the eastern monarchies, of the free States of 
Greece, and of^the commercial oligarchy of Carthage, combined in 
itself the strongest points of the systems fhat it superseded. ■ A 
material force, if not so vast, yet truly greater than that wielded 
hy any oriental despot, was regulated ^y political principles, of 
which a regard for law was the most Conspicuous, and all was 
consolidated by the mighty bond of an aristocratic government 
based on a patriarchal foundation. If the Hellenic republics were 
fitted to give the •freest scope to personal and political liberty, the 
polity of Rome was an instrument specially adapted to achieve 
imperial power abroad by subordinating individual freedom to the 
concentrated action of the state. .This mighty power was purchased 
at the price of an internal struggle, which, when it had once 
broken out, became perpetual,^ between the privileges of the ruling 
class, often abused to the most selfish erfds; and the claims of the 
lower orders to personal freedom and political power. Just when 
the conquest of the countries which form the seat of ancient civili¬ 
zation—the countries lying round the basin of the Mediterranean 
—was'completed, this internal conflict was brought to its crisis by 
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the utter corruption of the state through the plunder of the world. 
Under a single ruler the government of the empire was consoli¬ 
dated, from the borders of Caledonia and the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube to the Libyan Desert and the cataracts of the Nile: 
and the barbarian tribes, that had long been pressing down from 
regions as yet beyond the pale of civilization, were kept at bay, 
till the work of diffusing Christianity throughout the Roman 
world was completed. Then the empire and classic paganism 
fell together; and the deluge of nations that overflowed them 
settled down into the new order of the modern world. 

To comprehend rightly the origin of this power, we must not be 
content to take our stand upon the Seven Hills of Rome, and to 
look round up£>ri Italy, as if it were a foreign country, to be 
gradually brought under the sway of the new city. It is neces¬ 
sary at first to regard Rome from the Italian point of view rather 
than Italy frpm th,e' Roman. Nay more, in speaking of Italy, 
even as “ a geographical expression,” we must greatly modify our 
present conception of its meaning. Fitted as the peninsula, with 
its large adjacent island, is to form one great state, from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, th^ Ionian, and the African Seas, and ardent 
as must be the hopes of every friend of human progress to see it 
thus united, the consummation is a vision of the future, not a 
tradition of the early past. As a strictly ethnic terra, the country 
of the Itali, or Siceli, or Siculi (for the words are varieties of one)* 
was confined to Sicily and the southern half of the peninsula; 
and even in the wider hieaning, in which it embraced several other 
tribes, it could not be extended, in any proper sense, north of the 
Apennines, t ^ 

As in the case of Gree*, the physical formation of the peninsula 
had a marked influence on the political relations of its inhabitants. 
It resembles Greece in projecting far out into the waters of the 
Mediterranean, upheld by central highlands; but the highlands of 
Italy do not ramify, like those of Greece, into a network of ridges, 
cutting up the whole country into valleys comparatively isolated, 
nor do their extremities run out into the sea so as to form the 

* The interchange of the hard mutes, c and and the loss of the initial s—both 
among the commonest changes in languagc-i account for the difference. Siceli onA 
Siculi are Greek and Latin varieties. The old Italian tradition, which derives the 
name of the peninsula from a King Vitalus, or Vitulus, serves to show that tho 
word began with a consonant. 

t The name acquired this wider meaning after the conquest of the Italian states 
by tho Homans, about B.c. 264. It was not till the time of Augustus that it was 
pade to include the whole region up to the Alps. 
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deeply indented coaat-line and chains of islands, which made the 
Greeks of necessity a race of adventurous mariners. The moun¬ 
tains of the Italian peninsula form one great continuous chain; 
their slopes and valleys spread out into more extensive and con¬ 
nected spaces: the coast-line, though long, is very regular, undu¬ 
lating in wide bays rather than deep gulfs. These differences will 
be more clearly seen from a description of the whole peninsula, 
with the vast plain which stretches across its head, and which,. 
though not properly a part of ancient Italy, h§s always been closely 
connected with its history. 

Viewed in this wider sense, the land of Italy is the western 
division of that beautiful region of Southern Europe, which is 
enclosed in so marked a way by the gigantic chain of the Alps and 
its prolongations eastward to the Black Sea. These mountains, 
the grand passes of which are ascended by a long and gradual 
slope from the north side, sink down abruptly on the south, as if 
to form a rampart about the fair lands at their feet. This sudden 
descent upon the southern sida forms one of the chief charms of 
that first passage over the Alpine chain, which marks an epoch in 
the traveller’s life, when 

“ He instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not— 

A something that informs him ’tis an hour 
Whence ho may date henceforward and for ever.'* • 

The chain, so ypnerable for its towering height and the diadem of 
perpetual snow, from which it receives its name,* results from 
the most recent of the great upheavings by which our continent 
has been formed. The primitive rocks have burst* through all the 
superincumbent strata, to give the crowning beauty to the face of 
the country, in such ranges as those of Scandinavia, the western 
mountains of our own islands, of Brittany, and the Spanish penin¬ 
sula, the Atlas iif Africa, and the Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines and 
Balkan on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean basin. The 
primitive chain of the High Alps has been thrown up in that 
remarkable ' urve which encloses the great plain of Northern 
Italy. On both its flanks lie those great secondary strata, of 

which the most conspicuous ,is the “ Jura limestone,” so called 

• 

* Alp is generally supposed to be the root so common in Celtic (as in Albion, 

A Ibany, &c.), and which also appears in the Latin aJ^us and alba, signifying white. 
Singularly enough, however, the name Alp is applied in Switzerland, not to the high 
mountains (which are called horns, peaks, ‘needles, &c., or by the figurati'^e names of 
Giant, Monk, Virgin, &c.), but to the upland pastures of comimratively moderate 
elevation, such as the Wengem Alp, 
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from the great chain which laces the Alps across the plain of 
north-western Switzerland, and forms a member of the system. 
Along the northern side of the plain of Lombardy, the chain 
extends through Switzerland and the Tyrol, as-far as the “ Great 
Bellman ” {Gross Glockner') near the sources of the Drave, whence 
one branch pursues its course to Vienna, and connects itself 
beyond the Danube with the Carpathians, while another branch, 
turning to the south-east close round the head of the Adriatic, is 
prolonged along the, Illyrian coast, and then down the whole 
peninsula of Greece, after it has thrown off the great chain which 
reaches the Danube under the name of Hiemus, or the Balkan, 
Returning to the western extremity of the chain at Mont Blanc, 
we trace it southward to the sources of the Var, wherQ it bends to 
the east round the Gulf of. Genoa, and is then continued in the 
chain of the Apennines. 

Neither in < direction nor in geological character is there any 
marked transition from the Maritime Aljss to the Apennines. 
Some geographers place the division at the natural depression in 
the chain, above Savona; others, fai’ther down the western shore 
of the Gulf of Genoa, at the bold headland of the Capo delle Melle. 
At first the Apennines pursue their course eastward, but slightly 
verging to the south, almost parallel to the Po, as if to meet the 
shore of the Adriatic. The secondary strata, -which form a part 
of the system, bordered by a narrow belt of tertiary formation, do 
in fact reach the oppo^site shore, in the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
num {Riminij 44° 10' N. lat), marking the physical boundary 
between the true peninsula of Italy and the alluvial basin of the 
Po, which is thus enclosed within the mighty sweep of the Alps 
and Apennines, except on the east, where it lies open to the 
Adriatic, on the waters of which it is constantly encroaching.'*^ 
It was in agreement with this physical division, that the political 
boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul was placed at thfe 
petty, but ever memorable river Rubicon. From about the same 
latitude, the Apennine chain itself turns off to the south-east, and 
forms the back-bone of the peninsula. About the same point, the 
primitive rocks cease to rise above the surface, only reappearing 
near the centre of the peninsula, in^ the ancient Sabine territory, 
and again in the “ toe ” of the “ boot,” to which Italy bears so 

, * Our map exhibits the change made in the coast-linc by the alluvial deposits of 
the Po, the'Adige, the Piave, and the lesser streams which flow down from the Caruic 
Alps. As compared with the ancient state of things, Venice is, literally, “ a city in 
the sea.” 
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curious a resemblance, and on the opposite point of Sicily, from 
Messina down to Etna. The “ heel ” is forpied by a lower range, 
in which tertiary deposits predominate. The prevalence of the 
secondary formations, and chiefly of the later fimestones, gives to 
the chain a character altogether difierent from the pointed peaks 
of the primitive Alps and Pyrenees, or the battlemented escarp¬ 
ments of the ancient limestone of the Jura. The highest summit, 
Monte Corno (the ancient Cunarus), east of Aquila, reaches little 
above 9500 feet, and, though another mountain in the Sabine 
territory boasted the name of Nivosus {snomj), the limit of per¬ 
petual snow, in the mild climate of Italy, does not embrace the 
highest summits of the Apennines. There are few parts in which 
vegetation, does not reach quite, or almost, to the tops of the 
mountains, whose smoothly rounded forms, and easy passes, form 
no difficult obstacle to human intercourse or even habitation, while 
their remoter recesses, especially where the cfhcienf limestone and 
granite break out, as in the Abruzzi and Calabria, have always 
secured fastnesses for the wilder tribes of ancient times—such as 
those in the Sabine and Samnite territory—and for the brigands of 
later days. The great tertiary plains, which slope down on both 
sides of the chain, and in its great southern fork, watered by 
innumerable streams, and by some considerable rivers—as the 
Arno, Tiber, and several others—clothed with exuberant; fertility, 
except where the rivers have been permitted to form pestilential 
marshes, and' varied by undulating hills,—seem provided by 
nature for the abode of great peoples, with their “ tower’d cities ” 
and “ the busy hum of men,” till some one, stronger than the 
rest in arms or influence, should unite all into a powerful state. 
The most remarkable of these plains are those of Etruria, Latium, 
and Northern Campania in the west, Apulia on the east (stretch¬ 
ing down from^the “spur” of Mount Garganus), and that of 
Lucania in the south, opening on to the great Gulf of Tarentum. 
Both physically and politically, the island of Sicily forms as 
natural an appendage of Italy, as the “ Island of Pelops ” does of 
Greece, the isthmus of the latter being replaced in the former by 
the narrow strait or “ rent,” which gave a name to the town of 
Rhegium.* Its central momitains, which are a prolongation of 
the Apennines, are bordered, especially on the south and east, by a 
tertiary belt of unsurpassed fertility, which has already engaged 
our attention as the seat of great* Hellenic cities. The great plains 
and grassy hill-sides of the whole peninsula give it capabilities, 

* '?4nm signifies a rent. 
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wtly Buperior to those of Greece, for agriculture and pasturage; 
and Sicily was especially the home of shepherds and their pastoral 
poetry. 

But Italy was aan- conspicuously inferior to Greece in facilities 
for maritime intercourse and adventure. Though possessed of so 
vast a coast-line, she is singularly wanting both in harbours, and 
in those off-lying islands, which formed invaluable stepping-stones 
to the timid navigation of early ages. But this very defect may 
be regarded as a natural argument for her political unity, that so 
the few good harbours may be enjoyed by all the peoples of the 
peninsula. A similar argument is furnished by the very fact which 
is sometimes used ,on the' other side,—the great length of the land 
as compared with its width. The distance from Mont Blanc to 
Cape Spartivento exceeds 700 miles; and while tlie width of the 
northern alluvial plain is about 350 miles, that of the peninsula 
itself does not'«,v^rage above 10,0. The ease and completeness of 
the interruption made in the intercourse necessary to the welfare 
of such a country by the existence of independent states, reaching 
across it like barriers, even if their governments were tolerable in 
themselves,—would be an intolerable evil. The absurd platitude, 
that Italy is condemned thus to suffer by some mysterious neces¬ 
sity, is sufficiently refuted by her unity under the Roman domi¬ 
nation. The causes which have subjected her to this evil, in every 
other age, are among the most interesting enquiries in the History 
of the World. 

As the above outline of the physical geography of Italy is 
intended solely to throw light upon the historj" of its populations, 
it is not necessary to describe in detail one of the most striking of 
its natural characteristics, the great volcanic belt which extends 
along a large i)art of its western shore, culminating in Vesuvius, 
and reaching by way of the Lipari Isles to Sicily and Etna,—the 
region assigned by ancient fable to the punishment of the giant 
Ttypheeus; 

“ T»m sonltu Prochyta alta trcniit, duruinque cubile 
Inarime, Jovis imporiis imposta Typhoeo.” • 

Nor is it worth while to dilate on matters so well known as the 
delicious climate and the exuberant fertility of the peninsula. 

A writer, who has recently made an invaluable contribution to 
the history of Rome, has acutely observed a point of connection 
between the configuration and the destinies of the peninsulas of 

• Virgil, iEn. ix. 715, 716. The iwssage is imitated from Homer (II. ii. 783) with 
a strange confusion of the localities 
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Greece and Italy:—While the Grecian peninsula turns towards 
the east, the Italian turns towards the west As the coasts of 
Epirus and Acarnania had but a subordinate importance in the 
case of HellaS; so had the Apulian and Messapian coasts in that 
of Italy; and, while the regions on which the historical develop¬ 
ment of Greece has been mainly dependent—^Attica and Macedonia 
—look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and Campania look to the 
west. In this way, the two'peninsulas, such close neighbours and 
almost sisters, stand, as it were, averted from each other. Although 
the naked eye can discern from Otranto to the Aoroceraunian 
mountains, the Italians and Hellenes came into earlier and closer 
contact on every other pathway rather tllan on,, the nearest across 
the Adriatic sea. In their case, too, as has happened so often, the 
historical vocation of the nations was prefigured in the relations 
of the ground which they occupied; the two great stocks, on 
which the civilization of the ancient world threw their 

shadow, as well as their seed, the one towards the east, the other 
towards the west.”* 

* 

The very interesting but difficult question, concerning the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy, was first discussed in a scientific 
spirit by Niebuhr. Tlie population of Italy has always been one 
of the most mixed in the whole world. Neither the names of the 
tribes scattered.over the peninsula, nor the ancient traditions 
respecting them, afford us any certain information. Our only 
trustworthy guide is the science of comparative grammar; but the 
aid it furnishes is limited by our very slight knowledge of the 
languages of ancient Italy. No trace is found in the peninsula of 
that primitive population (probably Turanian) which was spread 
over the north of Europe at a period when civilization was in such 
a backward state, that iron implements were unknown, and which 
has therefore been called the Age of Stone. Such relics as remain 
of the earliest "Italian tribes attest their knowledge of the arts of 
agriculture and metal-working. It is clearly ascertained that aU 
the populations, of which we have any distinct trace, were of the. 
Indo-European family ; and they may be divided into three princi¬ 
pal stocks;—the lapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italian,! the 

* Mommsen, History of Rome, translated by tbe Rev, W. P. Dickson, vol. i. p, 6, 
It in proper to acknowledge, thus 'early, our great obligations to Dr. Mommsen’ 
admirable work. 

+ In this classification, which has been introduced by Mommsen, it should be 
observed that the term Italian is used in'a different sense from that already described; 
namely, with an historical signification, to describe the races Uiat chiefly peopled the 
Ita^ of the Romans. 
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last being subdivided into the Latin and Umbrian, and the second 
of these subdivisions \ncluding several tribes of Central Italy, as 
the Umbri, Marsi, Volsci, and Samnites. 

Peninsulas, such as Greece, Italy, and Spain, backed up on the 
one side by mountains, and pflFering on all other sides an extensive 
line of coast, have been of course peopled either from the land or 
from the sea. There are certain natural conditions which help to 
show in which direction the stream of immigration is'most likely 
to have flowed; and a guide is also furnished by the successive 
* waves of population which have passed over the same land in the 
period of recorded history. In the cases of Greece and Spain, the 
islands of the Archipelagp and the narrow straits of Gibraltar 
afford facilities ftfr access from Asia and Africa respectively, which 
do not exist in the case of Italy, unless it be across the mouth of 
the Adriatic. But depisive arguments are presented against the 
last hypothesis *by.th6 width of. the strait between the coasts of 
Epirus and Apulia, by the dangers of the passage—proverbial 
among the ancipnts down to a late period—by the absence of any 
evidence that the earliest inhabitants of either coast were a sea¬ 
faring people, and by the fact that the historical settlements in 
Magna Grascia were made in almost every direction rather than in 
this. On the other hand, the glorious climate of Italy, and the rich 
fertility of^the great Sub-alpine plain, have in all ages attracted the 
tribes of the less favoured north through the passes of the Alps. 

If then we assume the probability of successive fmmigrations 
by the same route in the prehistoric times, we shall expect to find 
the earliest inhabitants pressed down to the south of the peninsula. 
It is here, in fact, that we find traces of the Iapygian race, in the 
peninsula called by the Greeks Messapia, and in modern times 
Calabria, the toe ” of Italy, as well as in the ‘‘ heel,” or Apulia.* 
Their numerous inscriptions, in a dialect more nearly akin to the 
Greek than to the other languages of the Italian peninsula, and 
often exhibiting the very names of the Greek deities, suggest the 
probability that they belonged to that great Pelasgic family which 
peopled both peninsulas in the earliest ages, and which, if not the 
actual parent of the Hellenic race, was very near to it in kindred. 
This race was characterized ]3y an unwarlike simplicity, which gave 
ground before its own hardier and more warlike scions, as, in its 

. ^ It wa 3 to this “heel" that the Greeks applied the name of lapygia, of which, 
according to their custom, they gave a genealogical derivation, from lapyx, who was 
believed to have led a Cretan colony into Italy; for in this way did they account for 
the presence in that region of a race kindred to their own. 
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own mythology, Saturn was expelled by Jove.* In Greece, it 
remained comparatively undisturbed in Epirus, and in other parts 
it was driven back into the naountain fastnesses; while, on the less 
intricate sur&ce of Italy, it seems to have been forced back in 
mass towards the south. The close connection of this lapygian 
race with the earliest Greeks ^lay help to account for the ease with 
which the Hellenic settlements were made in Magna Grascia. 
The relations of the lapygians with the Siculi is a question not 
yet determined. 

The two branches of the great Italian race, which occupied the* 
central part of the peninsula, have left us much more distinct 
traces of their nationality in the peculiar formg of their languages, 
which e:^ihibit a clearly marked difference from the Greeks and 
lapygians, on the one hand, and from the Etruscans on the other; 
while the points of resemblance are sufficient to establish an 
affinity with the Greek nearer than with any.otMer of the Indo- 
Gormanic languages. The fact, so important to be clearly appre¬ 
hended, in the study of language as welL as history, that Greek 
and Latin are but dialects of one common tongue, was vaguely 
recognized in the guessing attempts to derive certain words in the 
one language from the other, before comparative grammar became 
a science. It is not, however, the province of the historian to 
enter into the dotails of the argument by which the affinity of the 
two languages has been accurately established. 

The Greeks themselves recognised thejunityof the Italian races, 
to the exclusion of the lapygian and Etruscan, by applying to 
them collectively the name of which is only another form 

of Osci^ just as the Latins included all the branches of the 
Hellenic race under tlie common name of Graeci.f The parallel 
has been carried so far as to suggest a comparison between the 
division of the Hellenes into the Ionian and Dorian races with 
that of the Italians into two great branches, the eastern and the 
western, and of these the western is represented, in historic times, 
by the Latin nation; the eastern by the Umbrians, Sabines, 
Marsi, Vertsci or Ausones, and other tribes, which extended from 
the north-eastern coast down into Southern Latium and Cam¬ 
pania. The last-named district seems to have been of old the 


* This comparison is more than a mere figure ; for the plain of Apulia was the 
fabled refuge of Saturn, whore he reigned in the golden age of pastoral simplicity ; 
and hence Italy received its poetical name of “Satumia tellus." 

+ The Ausones or Aurunei of Campania and Southern Latium, bear a Greek name 
etyniologically identical with the native Vohei and probably with Osci, 
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chief seat of the Oscans ; and here their language was preserved, 
both as a popular dialect, and in the farces known at Rome as the 
Fabulae Atellance.* These eastern Italians are again subdivided 
into two chief branches, a northern and a southern, the former 
embracing the peoples of Umbria, the latter those included under 
the name of Oscans in its wfdeiSt sense, and, after they had ceased 
to be a people, represented chiefly by the Samnites. Hence the 
two branches of the Italian race are distinguished by the names 
of Za(m and Umbro-SgLmnite or Sahellian.\ The former branch 
'•gave origin to the Roman state, which now becomes the central 
point of our history; but, before describing its rise, a few words 
must be added concerning the other chief people of the Italian 
peninsula. ' , 

At their junction with the Maritime Alps, the Apennines 
enclose the beautiful Riviera, or coast terrace, round the head of 
the Gulf of Genoa,^ the Liguria of the ancients ; J and then from 
the line of the river Macra {Magra^ at 9° E. long., mouth about 
44° N. lat.), their bold^weep surrounds the magnificent country, 
which has always borne one of the names of the race we have now 
to speak of. Physically, indeed, the region is bounded by that 
branch of the chain which runs southward towards Cape Circelli 
(the ancient promontory of Circe), along‘the eastern margin of 
the valley of the Tiber; but, from the foundation of Rome, this 
river divided Etruria from Latium. The Apennines shelter this 
country on the north and east, and their lateral chains diversify 
its surface with wooded heights and sweeping valleys, watered by 

* These plays derivedetheir name from tlie city of Atella la Campania. 

+ More will be said of this race when W'o come to speak of the Samnite W'ars. 

J The Ligurians, or, in Greek, Ligyes, wore a very ancient people of uncertain 
race. Some suppose them to have been Celts, others Iberians, and others a branch 
of the Siculi or earliest Italians. They were known to the Greeks from very early 
times, doubtless through the Phocsean mariners, w'ho traded to the gulfs of Genoa 
and Lyons, and founded Marseilles. Hesiod and iEschylus mention them as visited 
and fought against by Hercules ; and the latter poet incidentally shows his ac<iuaint- 
ance with the advance of the delta of the Bhone, a proof that he is not dealing with 
mere vague names. At that early age, the Ligurians appear to have spread round the 
whole coast from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Arno, and to have extended in¬ 
land far beyond the Alps. In later times they were driven back by the Gauls to the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines, and the coast <.below, round the head of the Gulf 
of Genoa. Here they became famous as warlike mountaineers, of small stature, but 
hardyr and active, and admirably qualified for light troops. In this capacity they 
served the Carthaginians, and, after the dose of the Second Punic War, they long re¬ 
sisted the efforts of the Bomans to subdue them. It was only by the removal of many 
of them to Samnium, and by the plantation of Roman colonies, that their country 
was thorougly pacified. 
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the Arno, the confluents of the Tiber, and the intervening rivers. 
Of such valleys we may find.tj'pes, celebrated by the poets, in the 
Sabine retreat of Horace, • 

Or in Val d’Arno, where the Etrurian shades 
High ovei-arch’d, embower." • 

This fair region was once, in all probability, divided between the 
Ligurians and the old Siculian or lapygian inhabitants of Italy; 
but in the historic times, it was the home of the people who 
called themselves Has, Rasena^ or Rasenna^ but were named by 
the Greeks Tyr&eni^ or Tyrrheni, by the Latins Tusci^ or Etvuscif^ 
and their land Etruria.* Their origin and early growth forms 
one of the most interesting and difficult problems of antiquity. 
A supposed oriental element, of which, however, even some 
► ancient tVriters denied the existence, in their customs and institu¬ 
tions, gave rise, as we have before seen,t to the fable ^at the 
ancient Lydian king, Tyrsenus, had led colony from Etruria; 
and the theory that they came *by sea from the east has found 
advocates in modern times. But it is far more probable that 
their origin is to be sought* beyond tlie Alps. It seems certain 
that, as early as the foundation of Home, the Etruscans were a 
very powerful people, extending from the Alps over the plain of 
Lombardy and the western part of Italy, as far to the south as 
Vesuvius. At the northern* limit of this wide region, the central 
chain of the Alps (in the Griso7is and Tyrol) was occupied by the 
Rha3tians, a name very similar to Easenna; and ancient tradi- 
l.ions represent the Rheetians as a branch*of the Etruscans, driven 
hack into the Alps, when the mass of the nation were expelled 
from the plain of Northern Italy by the Gauls. It seems very 
probable that the tradition, as often happens, has only inverted 
the true order of the movement, and that the Rhaetians were 
(and, to some extent, still are), the representatives of the old 
Rasenna, in or. near their ancient seats. We have the testimony 
of Livy, whose native city, Patavium {Padua)^ was not far from 
the Rhsetic Alps, that the Rheetian language closely resembled 
the Etruscm; and singular Ijkenesses have been traced between 
the existing local names in Rhaetia and those of ancient Etruria. 

* The Oreek and Latin names ega essentially the same, the apparent differences 
being due to the prosthetic vowel, and to th? softening of the sibilant and its 
attendant mute. The original form seems to be that preserved in an old Umbrian 
inscription, Furscus (Lepsius, Insert. Umb. tab. i. b.). In the name Rasenna, the 
root is Raa, the enna being a gentile teimination ; which is seen also in such names 
as Pors-enna, Meec-enas, Viv-enna, 4;c. The Greek name Turs-eni seems to have the 
same termination. t Vol. I. p. 252. 
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But the Basenna alone did not fonn the Etruscan nation. It 
appears that a branch of the great Pelasgic race, who were the 
earliest known inhabitants of the whole region to the south of 
the Alps and the Balkan,—a branch which had made greater pro¬ 
gress than the rest in civilization and power,—crossed the Alps 
and Apennines, and drove out the Umbrians from the region along 
the western coast, as the latter had previously driven out the 
lapygians; and that these Tyrrhenian Pelasgians were in turn 
subdued by the powerful Basenna, who descended from the Alps. 
The Basenna did not expel the Tyrrhenians, but formed a domi¬ 
nant aristocracy, like the Normans iii England. From the amal¬ 
gamation of the conquerors with the conquered, seems to have 
sprung the great tiation of the Etruscans, whose high civilization 
and maritime power is one of the earliest known facts bf Euro- * 
pean hiiSory. 

Unfortunately, the problem of their origin derives little aid 
from the powerful instrument of comparative philology, not for 
want of considerable remains of their language, but because the 
efforts to decipher their sepulchral inscriptions have been attended 
with scarcely any success. The great obstacle seems to be the 
want of close affinity to any known language. “ The Etruscans,” 
says Dionysius, ‘^are like no other nation in language and 
manners.” There seem, however, to t)e isolated elements in the 
Etruscan language closely akin to the Greek, and others like 
the Umbrian; thus representing the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians and 
the Umbrians, whom th6y are said to have displaced; while the 
bulk of the language, quite distinct from both these; and from the 
whole Gr£eco-Latici family, is supposed to represent the dialect’ 
of the conquering Basenna. If the opinion recently advanced 
should be confirmed by further researches—that this Basennic 
element is akin to the Scandinavian dialects,—^we should be 
brdtight to the deeply interesting result, that an infusion’of 
GK)thic blood gave its wonted stimulus to the greatness of the 
Etruscans, and that the Lombard plain was peopled to a great 
extent in the most ancient as in modern times, by the fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For, let their origin have been whatsit may, their ancient power 
and civilization are unquestionable facts. In the earliest ages of 
European history, they overspread the whole plain of Northern 

* The phrase is introduced, not as an ornamental epithet, but from actual obser¬ 
vation of the extent to which light hair, especially among the children, still bears 
witness to the Gothic element in the population of Lombardy. 
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Italy/ where remnants of the Etruscan population were left, after 
the nation had been expelled by the Gauls, as for example 
at Mantua; and other important cities were of Etruscan origin. 
Among these was the port of Adria,t which, by giving its name 
to the Adriatic, has borne witness, down to the present day, of 
the maritime power of the Etruscans, in the eastern sea j while 
on the opposite side of the peninsula, they gave their own nftme 
to the ^^rhenian or Tuscan Sea. Their naval enterprise is 
constantly referred to in Greek poetry and history. The colonies 
in Magna Grsecia and Sicily were harassed by Tyrrhenian pirates; 
and in b.c. 538, they joined the Carthaginians, with sixtv ships, 
in the great sea fight with the Phocsearis off Alalia in Corsica. $ 
They were leagued with the Carthaginians by treaties of commerce 
l^nd navigation, with the view of preserving their empire in the 
Western Mediterranean against the maritime enterprises* * * § of the 
Greeks. Meanwhile, they had extended tjieir power by land 
southwards as far as Campania, * where, as ^11 as in Central 
Etruria, they founded a confederacy of twelve cities, among which 
were Capua (which they calledWulturnum), and probably Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other cities on the coast. § Here they came into 
conflict with the Greek cities, about b.c. 500, the epoch of their 
greatest ascendancy; but they did not succeed in reducing them. 
They made a great attack on Cumee in b.c. 525; and again in 
B.c. 474, when Hiero of Syracuse, called in to the aifi of the 
Cumosans, totally defeated the combined fleets of the Carthaginians 
and Etruscans. This was a great blow to* the maritime power of 
the latter people, and before long we find the Syracusan navy 
ravaging the coasts of Etruria, and seizing the island of AEthalia 
{Elba)^ in b.c. 463. The Tyrrhenians sent a force to the aid of 
the Athenians in Sicily, in b.c. 414; and, on the other hand, 
Dionysius I. led an eKpedition against Caere, in Etruria (b.c. 387). 
Some time before this, the Samnites had conquered the Etruscan 
settlements in Campania; and the Gauls had overrun the plain of 

* They seem to have been the sole makers of the country north of the Po, South 
of that river, they appear to have been mingled with the Umbrians, 

t Some make Adria a still older Umbrian town. The jtlace lost much of its im¬ 
portance through that change in the poast-line which has been noticed ; but it still 
exists, with the same name, on the left bank of the Tartaro, north of the Po. 

t See vol. I. p. 276. 

§ It should be observed that they seem never to have displaced the Latin race 
from the left bank of the Tiber. Indeed it was only at a late period that the Etrus¬ 
cans expelled the Umbrians from the r^on on the right [bank of that river; the 
Ciminian forest (south of Viterbo) having long formed the bonndaiy of the races. 
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Northern Italy; * so that the Etruscans were almost confined to 
the limits of Etruria Proper. Their expulsion from Melpum, the 
last of their possessions beyond the Apennines, coinciding exactly 
with the taking of Veii by the Homans, marks. the epoch of the 
decline of the Etruscan state (b.c. 396). But it took more than 
another century to complete their conquest by the Romans; and 
as late as b.c. 307 we find their navy taking part in the war of 
Agathocles with Carthage. A fatal blow was given to their power 
in Etruria itself by the victory of Q. Fabius Maximus over the 
united confederacy, at tlie Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 310). A few 
years afterwards, their last great stand against Rome, in league 
with me Umbrians, Samnites, and the Gallic Senones, failed 
in the two great Itattles of Sentiiium, in Umbria (b.c. 295) and 
the Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 283), and the final triumpii over th|| 
Etruscans as a nation was celebrated by Q. Marcius Philippus 
in the same year inwhich Pyrrhus arrived in Italy (b.c. 281). 
The few later wats were isolated efforts of single cities ; the last 
being the revolt of the Faliscans in b.c. 241. But it seems clear 
that the Etruscans were the last people of Italy who submitted to 
the Romans. 

The political constitution, the religious rites, and the high 
civilization of this great people are among the most interesting 
enquiries of ancient history, and arc of peculiar importance for the 
elements® which they contributed to the formation of the Roman 
state. We find among them those definite numbers, which play 
so important a part hi the institutions of early nations, f The 
Etruscans worshipped twelve great gods, and formed a confederacy 
of twelve great cities, in each division of their empire. Their twelve 
cities in Central Etruria are well known, though we possess no 
perfect list of them: we are expressly told that they founded 
twelve also in Campania; and we can have noidoubt, from analogy, 
that a similar dodecapolis existed in Northern .Etruria, between 
the Alps and Apennines. Each city of the confederacy had its 
own independent government, by a close aristocracy, whom the 

* The taking of Rome by the Gauls (b.c. 390) furnishes a proof of their previous 
conquest of the valley of the Po. 

+ The conflict and combination of the numbers 3 and 5, and, as arising out of 
them, of the duodecimal and decimal systems of notation, may be distinctly traced 
in Itiiy from a very early age. We may perhaps safely say that the primitive Sicu- 
lians were content to count by their 5 Angers and 2 hands, and that the Etruscans 
were the principal introducers of the more scientiAc combination of the numbers 
3 and 4 . The peoples of Central Italy used a combination of 8 and 10, as in the 80 
Latin states, the 30 curiee of Rome, and so forth. 
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Romans call Prindpes (chief men)^ and who alone had any voice 
in the councils of the nation. If the mass of the free citizens had 
any municipal power, it was extremely limked. The rural popu¬ 
lation, consisting probably of the conquered Pelasgian and Umbrian 
races, were in a state of serfdom, like the Spartan helots, and, like 
them, served in war under their m^stprs. The ruling family, or 
caste, in each city, was that of the Lucumones* who formed a-sort 
of patriarchal priesthood, with a chieftain or king, elected from their 
number, sometimes for life, but allowed only a very limited power 
by his peers. The whole confederacy—^we* are now speaking of 
Central Etruria, as known in the historic times—met anni^ly in 
the national sanctuary of Voltumna, just.as the Latins meFln the 
grove of Ferentina; and extraordinary meetings were held at the 
^ame place. Tlie primary object of the assembly seems to have been 
religious, and in particular for the election of a chief pontiff for the 
whole nation.. But we find no trace of a supreme rnagistrate, even 
in time of war; and, though it canfiot be doubledr that the assembly 
would consult for the common political interests, so little was there 
of concert, tliat most of the tsrars with Rome were carried on by 
separate states. In this want of unity we may trace the mutual 
jealousy of aristocratic governments, and in it must be sought the 
cause of the decline of a state once dominant in Italy. Another 
source of their weakness was the employment of mercenary soldiers, 
an instrument of vast power in the hands of an able despot, but a 
most insecure support for a free state. Their naval power would, 
from the very nature of the case, be subject to a more concentrated 
authority, though we are not told what it was. The analogy of 
history, however, teaches us that a fleet, whether raised by a 
central government, or formed by the contingents of different 
cities, when it goes forth to meet the perils of the sea and to face 
the enemy under an able admiral, soon forms a community 
severed in a groat degree from the factions of home, and preserv¬ 
ing, together with the professional spirit of the sailor, a strong 
sense of common patriotism, in a spirit opposed to revolution. 
Nor is it at wll surprising that^the marine was the last branch in 
which the Etruscan power succumbed. 

The religious institutions of the Etruscans formed a chief 
element in those of Rome. Their polytheism retained traces of a 
purer theism; for, above the Twelve Great Gods, they recognized 
a higher class of deities, the Shrouded Gods,” who did not 

* This title, which in Etruscan appears to have been LauchmS, is frequently mis¬ 
taken by the Romans for a proper name. 
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reveal themselves to mankind, and to whose will even the great 
gods were subject. These latter, six male and six female, formed 
the council of their *chief, Tina, or Tinia, whom the Romans 
identified with Jupiter, as they saw in the chief female deity, 
Cupra, their Juno. The goddess next in rank, Menrva or Menerva^ 
was of course the Roman Mlneyva. In the numerous minor gods or 
Gemiy* the Penates or household deities, and the LareSy or spirits 
of deified men, we trace some of the most characteristic features 
of the Roman mythology. It was chiefly, too, from the Etruscans 
that the Romans learnt the arts of augury and divination. The 
cerem^ials of worship were detailed, with minute precision, in 
the t*ve sacred hooka ascribed to a mysterious being, named 
Tages, the son of u. Genius Jovialis, who appeared in the form of 
a boy, but endowed with the wisdom of an old man, afld died as- 
soon as he had dictated the contents of the sacred books. It is 
scarcely necess^ary to-point out the resemblance to the fable of 
Zoroaster, by which the Persiaris likewise gave dignity to their 
sacred books. Sucli was the Etrusca Disciplina,” which the 
noblest Roman youths studied under the Liicumones. 

It remains to mention the great progress which the Etruscans 
had made in art at a very early period. The ruins of their great 
cities, with the traditions respecting their temples and fortifica¬ 
tions, attest their proficiency in architecture. One of the orders 
used by‘the Romans bore the name of ^‘Tuscan,” but it is 
generally regarded as a later modification of the Greek Doric, f 
The remains of their city walls are in the massive s’tyle called by 
the mythical name of Cyclopean. They consist of irregular blocks, 
rudely squared, and laid in horizontal courses without cement, a 
form which seems to differ from the polygonal construction of the 
Latin and other cities, not as a stage in the progress of the art, 
but simply in consequence of the natural cleavage of the different 
materials. The most marked characteristic of Etruscan architec¬ 
ture is the use of the arch, especially in its application to the con¬ 
struction of works of drainage, not only for cities, but as the means 
of carrying off the waters of lak;es and redeeming marshes for 

* The exact idea attached to this name, which literally signifies a birth-spirit, is 
that of an inferior deity, who had the power of producing life, and who attended the 
being he had ushered into the world, through its whole mortal course, as a sort of 
spiritual essence, governing his destiny for good or ill, like the Deemons of the 
Greeks. The good genii were Genii Joviales, the offspring of Jove. 

+ Though grand in its simplicity, this order is said by Vitruvius to have had a low 
and heavy effect. It may be seen in Inigo Jones’s portico of St. PaiU’s, Covent 
Garden. 
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cultivation. Of this we have a celebrated example in the great 
sewer pf Rome, the Cloaca Maxima^ an undoubted work of the 
Etruscan period of the monarchy. Their fame for laying out the 
streets of their cities affords another proof’that their art was based 
upon utility. From the tradition that the Romans borrowed from 
the Etruscans their dramatic entertainments, their races, and 
athletic sports, and even their exhibitions of gladiators, it has 
been inferred that the latter people possessed theatres and amphi¬ 
theatres, but none of these buildings have been discovered, except 
such as probably belong to the Roman period. The influence of 
their domestic architecture on that of^ Rome is proved* by the 
statement that the atrium of the Roman house.was })orrowed from 
the Etruscans. The general arrangement of their dwellings seems 
to have been imitated in their tombs. 

These tombs furnish nearly all our monjimental knowledge of 
the Etruscan people, and our hope of acquirihg jnole. Unlike the 
raised sepulchres of the Romans, they are invariably sunk beneath 
the ground, or excavated in the solid rock, though often with 
an architectural superstructure or vestibule. The form is either 
round or square; the ceiling is flat, and frequently sculptured 
in imitation of the beams of a house; and the walls are decorated 
with paintings, representing scenes of common life. In one case, 
a labyrinth has been found, such as Livy describes at the base of 
the tomb of Porsenna. The sar(fophagi and ur^s, found in these 
tombs, furnish the chief examples of Etruscan sculptures, in the 
narrower sense of the ■word. Tliey belong chiefly to a late period, 
and their style and subjects bear evident marks of Greek influence. 
But in the plastic forms of statuary the Etruscans early attained 
great excellence. Their bronze statues {Tuscanica signa) and 
smaller figures {Tyi'rhena Sigilla) were celebrated throughout the 
ancient world, and many examples of them are still preserved. 
The most conspicuous are the famous She-wolf of the Capitol, 
and the Chimfera and Orator in the gallery of Florence. These 
works were, for the most part, in the same stiff archaic style 
which we see in the earliest exahaples of Grecian art. Tlie Etrus¬ 
cans were also great manufacturers of candelabra, mirrors, and 
other works in bronze, and* of gold qups, necklaces, and metal 
ornaments in general. The processes and useful applications of 
metallurgy were known to them from a-very early age. They 
worked the iron mines of Elba, and the interior of Etruria 
furnished them with that abundance of copper, which accounts 
for the early use of a massive bronze coinage in the states of 
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Central Italy. They were equally famous for their terra-cotta 
vases and statues, and their black and red pottery; but the 
painted vessels, which have become famous under the name of 
« Etruscan Vases,” are now proved to be works of Greek art, 
whatever may have been the places of their manufacture. They 
have, been found, not only in Etruria, but throughout Magna 
Graecia, and in Greece itself; their subjects are from the Greek 
mythology, the figures 'being often distinguished by their Greek 
names; and in many cases they are inscribed with the names of 
their Greek artists. But, indeed, the whole character of Etrus¬ 
can artj from a very early period, attests the influence of the 
Greeks, and bears ,out the criticism that it was rather receptive 
than creative.*. 

The wall-paintings in the Etruscan tombs are of very unequal 
merit, and generally in the stiff archaic style. They are chiefly 
valuable for tlie light they throw on the domestic life of the 
people, and their festive scenes confirm the statements of the 
Homan writers respecting the fondness of the Etruscans for the 
pleasures of the table. The natural resources of their country, 
their wide dominion and extensive commerce, aided by the early 
use of coined money, would naturally tend to their growth in 
wealth and luxury ; but the records of their hig'h civilization and 
gross sensuality seem both to have been exaggerated. Their own 
traditions described the art of writing as introduced by the Greeks, 
of whose alphabet the Etruscan seems to be a modification. There 
is no proof of their having possessed a literature other than their 
sacred books; and their science was chiefly connected with reli¬ 
gious uses. Its most important applications were to the marking 
out the boundaries of land, which were placed under the safeguard 
of the proper deitiesobserving and mapping out the heavens 
for the purposes of augury;—determining the divisions of months 
and years, and those longer secular periods to which they attached 
a mysterious importance, as governing the destinies of their nation ; 
—and arranging a scale of numerals, and a system of weights and 
measures;—in all which points the^ were followed by the Romans. 

It should be added that the Etruscans were distinguished from 
the other Italian races, as ^ell as from the Greeks, by their per¬ 
sonal appearance. They were short and stout, with large he^s, 
and had a tendency to corpulence, aggravated by their luxurious 
habits; at least, such was the opinion of the Romans, embodied 
in the proverbial epithet, obesus Etruscus.” One feature in the 

• Miiller, Arcfi&ologU der Kunat, § 178. 
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history of this people deserves especial notice, namely, that, after 
all that is told of their extensive maritime power, they have left 
no traces of their influence beyond the limits of their own country. 
“ Their historical development,” as Mommsen observes, “ began 
and ended in Italy.” They were already a powerful state, when 
the foundation of Rome formed a new starting-point for the history 
of the peninsula and of the world. 
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ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 


" The Niobe of nations ! there she stands^ 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woo ; 

An empty wn within her wither'd hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; , 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres he tenantless 
Of their heroic 'dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Risciijwith thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 

“ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

Slje saw h^f glories, star by star, expire. 

And up the steep barbariifn monarchs ride 
Where the car climbed the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site:— 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall tracd the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say,—‘Here was,’ or ‘ is,’—where all is doubly night?”—BtnoN.* 
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LIUS—HIS NEW CONSTITUTION—THE WALLS QF ROME—ALLIANCE WITH THE LATINS— 
LEGEND OF HIS DEATH—TABQOINIUS SUPERBUS—HIS FOREIGN ALLIANCES AND WARS 
—THB SIBYL—TAKING OP GABII—L. JUNIUS BRUTUS—THB LEGEND OF LUORKTIA— 
EXPULSION OF THE TARQUINS—REVIEW OF REGAL ROME.] 

• 

To TRACE the greatness of Borne from her first beginnings, we 
must go back to a time when the Tiber flowed, not through a 
“ marble wilderness,” strewn with •the wrecks of imperial magni* 
ficence, but through the open waste of the wide Campagna. This 
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plain, a scene so memorable in history, extends along the central 
portion of the western shore of Italy for the length of about ninety 
miles, between*the spur of the Apennines, which terminates at 
Cape Linaro,* and the Circean Promontory. It has an average 
breadth of twenty-seven miles between the long stretch of flat 
coast which presents so striking si contrast to the noble gulfs of 
Gaeta, Naples, and Salerno further down, and the lower chain of 
the Apennines, which encircle it on the north and east. A spec¬ 
tator, standing on Mount Janiculus, overlooking the site of Rome, 
sees this chain across the undulating surface of* the Campagna at 
the distance of about ten or fifteen miles, and behind it the central 
ridge of the Apennines, capped with snow for half the year. The 
chief objects of the panorama are as memorable for their historical 
and poetical associations, as they are conspicuous for their beauty. 
To the north-west, the plain of the Aro (Arrone) is bounded by 
the Etruscan hills. On the north, about ttw^nty miles distant, 
stands out Soracte, whose snow-clad summit invited Horace to 
enjoy the pleasures of winter- Eastward, across the Tiber, lies 
the beautiful range of the Sabine Apennines; and conspicuous 
above the rest the peak of Lucretilis (M. Genmro),, which sheltered 
the poet's summer retreat. Nearer in the foreground, where the 
Anio bursts out of the hills, is Tibur {Tivoli)^ whose beauties ha 
extols above all the most famous sites of Greece. Then follow the 
hills of Latium, with their sterner associations;—the rocky summit 
of Praeneste {Palestrina) standing out in front of the chain, cele¬ 
brated in medieval as well as ancient history;—and the isolated 
volcanic mass of the Alban Mount {Monte Cavo or Albano)^ the 
sanctuary of the Latin race, down the side of Which the “ Long 
White City ” {Alba Longa) extended to the lake of the same name. 
Its highest summit, crowned of old with the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, was visible even to mariners at sea. From this point 
there is an uninterrupted view to the south-east over the plain, 
till it sinks into the sea, which is only distinguished from the land 
by the brighter light reflected from its waters. Far off amidst this 
level may be dimly seen the 'isolated hill of the promontory of 
Circe, whose white cliffs reflect the rising beams of the sun, her 
fabled father. Of the aspect of the Campagna near Rome, no 
better idea can be given than by the (fescription of Dr. Arnold:— 

“ The lowland country of the Campagna is broken by long green 
swelling ridges, the ground rising and falling, as in the heath 

* This headland, the site of the Roman fort of Castrum Novum, lies a little above 
42“ N. lat. 
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country of Surrey and Berkshire. The streams are dull and slug¬ 
gish, but the hill sides above them constantly break away into 
little rocky cliffs, wheite on every ledge the wilJ fig now strikes 
out its branches, and tufts of broom are clustering, but which in 
old times formed the natural strength of the citadels of the nume¬ 
rous cities of Latium. Except in these narrow dells, the present 
aspect of the country is all bare and desolate, with no trees, nor 
any human habitation. But anciently, in the times of the early 
kings of Rome, it was full of independent cities, and in its popu¬ 
lation, and the carefuf cultivation of its little garden-like farms, 
must have resembled the most flourishing parts of Lombardy or the 
Netherlands.”* The sotlthern extremity of the Campagna forms 
a dead level, opening on to the Gulf of Gaeta, between the Circean 
promontory and Tarracina, and watered by the Nymphsaus, Ufens, 
and Amasenus, with other rivers. The ‘‘Pomptinus Ager ” as it 
was called, from Pontia (a town which disappeared very early), was 
once celebrated for its fertility, and contained twenty-three flourish¬ 
ing towns. But, before the middle 9 f the second century b.c., the 
neglect to regulate the water-courses had converted it into a pesti¬ 
lential marsh, which was only partially drained by Cethegus (b.c. 
160) and Julius Caesar. The canal, which, continued the Via 
Appia through the Pomptine Marshes to the temple of Feronia, at 
the foot of the hill of Anxur {Terracina)^ furnished Horace with 
his well-kiiown picture of the lazy and extortionate boatmen, and 
the traveller, kept awake by gnats and frogs, singing of his mistress 
till he falls asleep. The drainage works were resumed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, but the marshes are still a hotbed 
of malaria in the summer. Their extent is abcJUt twenty-four miles 
long by eight or ten wide. 

The northern part of the Campagna is watered by the Tiber and 
its confluents, of which the Anio is the chief. The sacred river of 
the Romans, Father Tiber,” more anciently call6d Rumon and 
AJbula, has a course somewhat shorter than the Thames,f of about 
200 miles from its source near Tifernum, in the Apennines, to its 

* History of Rome, vol. i. p. 3.5. 

+ A fancy, similar to that which compares Edinburgh with Athens, has likened 
the Tiber to the Tay. The resemblance is said to have been first traced by the 
Romans themselves, who saw a secoiid Campus Martius in the North Inch of Perth ; 
but Sir Walter Scott resents such a disparagement of the northern river :— 

“ ‘ Behold the Tiber ! * the vain Roman cried, 

Viewing the ample Tay fronr BaigUe’s side ; 

But where’s the Scot hat would the vaunt repay, 

And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay ? ” 
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mouth at Ostia. For the first 110 miles, it flows as a mountain 
stream, between Etruria and Umbria,-to its confluence with the 
Nar, which divided the latter country from the Sabine territory, 
division continued by the Tiber itself for about 70 miles, to 
its confluence with the Anio, three miles above Borne. It is in 
this part of its course, between M. Soracte and the Sabine Apen¬ 
nines, that the Tiber flows out of the mountains into the plain of 
the Campagna. The Anio separated Latium from the Sabine 
territoiy, which thus occupied the angle between the two rivers, 
looking towards Rome. From this point to its mouth, a distance 
of about 21 miles, the Tiber was the boundary between Etruria 
and Latium. It falls into the sea by Iwo mouths, forming an 
island wh^ch was sacred to Venus, and is still called the Isoku 
Sacra. At its southern mouth stood the ancient port of Ostia, 
which was so early blocked ifp by the deposits of the river, that 
Augustus made a new port on the northern igi'orfth, the Portus 
Augusti, now Fiumicino. From Ostia the Tiber was navigable for 
the largest ships up to Rome, whence the navigation for boats 
was continued as far as the confluence of the Nar. At Rome 
the river is about 300 feet wide, and from 12 to 18 deep : its fall 
for the 18 miles down to its mouth is 33 feet. 

The character of the Tiber, as a rapid mountain stream, flowing 
through no lake to regulate its volume and receive its alluvial 
deposits, is summed up in the one line of Virgil, * 

“ Vorticibus rapidis et multa flaVIM arena 

and its turbid water still justifies the frequent epithet of the 
‘‘yellow Tiber.” Its rapid eddies, frequent floods, and large 
alluvial deposits, have produced great effects on its course through 
the Campagna and on the site of Rome itself. AU the engineer¬ 
ing skill of the masters of the world was unable to protect their 
city from the inundations of its sacred stream, one of which 
(probably that of b.o. 27) is so graphically described by Horace;— 

“ Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Litoro Etrusco tiolenter umlis, 

Ire dejectuin monumenta regis 
Templaque Vests. ” 

It was not indeed till the Etruscan kings executed the great drain, 
the “ Cloaca Maxima,” that the valleys between the hills of 
Romo were made dry land; and it seems that at no distant time 
the hills nearer to the river were islands. On the other hand, the 
single island {Insula Tiberina) in the stream, opposite to the 
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Capitol, is supposed to have been formed by the deposits of the 
river within the historic period. 

If a traveller had performed that voyage up the' Tiber, which 
Ovid ascribes to the Arcadian Evander and his mothel* Carmenta 
about 60 years before the Trojan War, and on stopping at what was 
long afterwards -the site of Rome, had heard the prophetic voice 
of the nymph declaring, 

“ Fallor an hi fient iugentia moenia colies, 

Juraque ab hic terr& ceetera terra petet: 

Montibus his olim totus promittitur orbis : ”— 

it is hard to decide whether the fitness of the spot for such a destiny 
would have been so evident as to silence the doubt,— 

« 

“ Quis tantum fati credat habere locum.” 

From the bend of th§ river below the island of the Tiber ” (if 
that island had then •an existenee) he would have seen on his left 
the long ridge of Mount Janiculus, which afterwards formed the 
outpost of the city on the Etruscan side, rising to the height of 
260 feet. The plain below the mountain, round which the river 
swept, and where tlie Gardens of Cmsar ” afterwards lay, was 
probably a lake or a marsh ; and such was certainly the case with 
the level on the other bank, afterwards the Velabrum and the Cattle 
Market (Forum Boarium), and with the valleys that branched 
out from it, between the Palatine hill in the centre, the Capitoline 
on the north, and the ^ventine on the south. Thaso th^ee hills, 
or mountains, as the Romans always called them, formed the 
front group of the famous Seven Hills. They are divided by a 
continuous valle^, on the N.E. and S.E. from the rest, which 
sweep round them like a theatre—the Quirinal, the Viminal, the 
Esquiline, the Cselian, and another hill further to the south, 
which faces the Cselian on the north-east, and the Aventine on 
the north-west This last had no distinctive 'name, but was 
reckoned as a part of the Aventine, and included in the circuit 
of the most ancient walls. At the northern extremity of the whole 
site is a ninth hUl, the Mods Pindus, or Collis Hortorum, sepa¬ 
rated by a valley from the Quirinal, and looking down to the 
south-west upon the*Campu8 Martiusj the level plain enclosed by 
the sweep which the Tiber makes towards the northern foot of 
Mount Janiculus. The northern part of this plain is continued 
on the right bank of the river in the Ager Vaticanus,” which is 
bounded on the west by the Mons Vaticanus, a ridge resembling 
the Janiculus, but smaller and lower. In ancient times this hill 
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re-echoed <- «kouts wlHi vLich the people assembled in the 
Campus Mtotius greeted a fevourite, 

“ ut pat^mi 

Flumiilis ripee, simtfl et jocosa 
Kedderet laudea tibi Yaticani 
Montis im,ago j ”— 

* 

and now the glorious basilica of St. Peter, and the palace of the 
Popes, called the Vatican, stand in the plain at its foot The 
long ridges of the Vatican and Janioulus rise to a much greater 
height than the hills on the opposite bank. The hills of Borne 
—says Arnold—“ are such as we rarely see in England, low in 
height, but with steep and rocky sides.* In early times the 
natural wood remained in patches amidst the buildings, as at this 
day it grows here and there on the green sides of the Monte 
Testaccio.” Their elevation was far more conspicuous in ancient 
times than now,* when the valleys between th^ haYe been raised 
generally fifteen or twenty feet, and in some pl&ces considerably 
more. Their precipices have been scarped down, and their natural 
outlines obliterated, more or les’s, by time and braiding; and it is 
only here and there that the steep sides remain unaltered, as in the 
cliff at the south-west angle of the Capitol, called with doubtful 
correctness, the Tarpeian rock. 

This general outline of the site of Borne requires to be filled up 
somewhat more in detail, but only so far as to prepare foi^ better 
understanding of the history; for it is quite beyond our province 
t 6^toutfh* upon those questions of topography, which have been 
disputed with an animosity as fierce as if the Romans and Sabines 
were once more fighting for their respective hills. Tke central one of 
the whole gi*oup of hills is the PALAxrfrE, which was also the seat of 
the original Latin city of Borne. It rises above the Capitoline and 
Aventiiie by about fifteen feet, but is lower than the four eastern 
hills. Its shape is a tolerably regular lozenge, looking north-west 

* The following table of heights, as determined by Sir George Schukburg, is taken 
from Mr. Dyer’s elaborate ond invaluable article, “Rome,” in Smith’s Ihctionary of 
Oi cek and Momnn (hog) aphy , 

HEIGHT ABOVE THE MEDITEBRANEAN. 

Janioulus, near the Villa Spada .... 260 feet 

PiNCiAN, garden of the FiZia'jlfaiia . 165 ,, 

Esquiline, floor of 5 . Maria Maggtore .... 154 ,, 

ViMiNAL and Quibinal, at their junction . . . 141 „ 

Palatine, floor of imperial palace . . . . 133 „ 

Ca!L 1 AN, near the Clauaian Aqueduct . - 125 „ 

Capitoline, W. ond of the Tarpeian i )ck 118 

AvENfiNE, heal the Piloty 0/ . • . . 117 „ 
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towaxds the Capitol, 'across the valley of the Vicus Tuscus; west, 
over the low ground already noticed, to the Tiber and Mount Jani- 
culus; south-west fo the Aventine; south-east to the Caelian; 
and north-east to the group formed by the Esquiline, the Viminal, 
and the Quirinal. In the valley which skirted this side, beginning 
from the eastern face of the Capitoline, lay the Forum and the 
Sacra Via, along which the triumphal processions of the con¬ 
querors of the world ascended to the Capitol. This part of the 
valley is slightly divided from its eastern prolongation, which runs 
between the Esquiline and the Caslian, by a small hill, projecting 
like a bastion from the north-eastern face of the Palatine, called 
Velia, over which the Via Sacra passed. Of the hills around the 
Palatine on thcreast and north, the Caelian stands alone; the other 
three—or more properly four—are but the branches 0 / one mass, 
which slopes down on the north and east to the Anio and one 
of its tributary broeks; whOe ^on the west, the Quirinal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline curve inwards like the horns 
of a harbour, enclosing within their sweep the Viminal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline. The two arms of the Esquiline 
were originally reckoned as separate hills, the southern or prin¬ 
cipal being named Oppius, and the smaller offshoot Cispius. 
The Capitoline, the smallest but most famous of the whole group, 
originally called the Saturnian hill,* stands out like a detached 
prolong^ion of the Quirinal towards the river, from which it is 
distant about 300 paces. It was originally almost- close to t^e_ 
Quirinal, till Trajan scarped off a portion of the latter, to enlarge 
the valley for his Forum. The Capitoline has a saddle-like 
depression, dividing its top into two summits; of which the 
northern was probably the Xlapitol, and the southern the Arx, 
or citadel of Rome. Lastly, the Aventine stands out, to the 
south-west of the group formed by the other six,—^in an isola¬ 
tion which, as we shall see, is not without political significance, 
—with the Tiber sweeping round its western base. Its shape 
is similar to the Palatine; but it is somewhat larger. Such 
was the surface of the ground qh which Rome was built. The 
extent of the city, first, when its different parts were united 
vmder the kings, and finally, as it existed under the emperors, 
is shewn on our map by the two lines of walls, which bear the 
names of Servius Tullius and of Aurelian. But the original 

• The Capitolum itself, from which the hill was named, was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, the chief Roman sanctuary, to which the triumphing generale 
cariied up the spoils of their yictorics. 
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city was confined within limits much narrower even than the 
former. * 

When the Romans, who were not by nature a literary people, 
began to study their own early history, they found an endless 
store of poetical legends, accumulated by national and family 
pride, with a paucity of genuine records almost unparalleled in 
the annals of any other people. Untrained in the principles of 
criticism, and caring but little for the naked truth, in comparison 
with the illustration of the long story of Rome’s greatness, they 
not only accepted the legends without suspicfon, but even adhered 
to them with a wilful neglect of the better authorities within their 
reach. The records kept by the Pontifis* were destroyed in the 
burning of the city by the Gauls; and it was fat easier to supply 
their place from popular traditions, and from the lays of ancient 
bards in praise of the great patrician houses, than to decipher 
antique inscriptions, and uhravel the truths hidj^en beneath national 
customs and institutions. Thus it happened that when, in the 
Augustan age, the poet Virgil and the historian Livy undertook to 
illustrate the origin of the people, the latter, equally with the 
former, composed an epic of the city’s greatness, of no authority 
as a history.* 

It is quite’unnecessary to relate at length the oft-repeated stories, 
which traced the cgigin of the Roman people from the East, and 
which were developed into no less than twenty-five •different 
accounts of the foundation of the city. The connection of the old 
Latin face with the Pelasgian stock was Recognized by the tradi¬ 
tions which ascribed the origin of Rome to the latter, as well as 
by the very ancient legend, that Evander, flying from Arcadia, 
sixty years before the Trojan War, was directed by his mother, 
the prophetic nymph Carmenta,f to build a city at the foot of 
the Palatine hill, which was called Pallantium from his grandson 
Pallas, or from the Arcadian town of the same name. This vene¬ 
rable tradition was eclipsed in general favour by the more popular 
legend the settlement of a Trojan colony in Italy under JEneas. 

* It is beyojiti our province to discuss the great question of the credibility of the 
early Roman history, which was first raised more than a century ago by L. de Beaufort, 
in his work, Sn/r VincertUude des Cinj' Premiers Sidles de XHistoire BxnnavnA, 
Utrecht, 1738, and has been decisively settled by Kiebuhr. Besides the well-known 
recent histories of Rome, the reader may consult the work of Sir G. C. Lewis on the 
siAject, and for a popular sketch of the poetical sources of the legendary history, the 
“ Introduction” to Lord Macaulay's Laijs of Ancient Bcme. 

+ In this name (originally Casmenta) we trace that of the Camcnae (CasmenAs), 
the Latin Muses. 
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One form of tlie story madeiEneas himself the founder of Rome, 
either alone, or in conjunction with the Aborigines of Latium. This 
is the favourite account with the Greek writers, some of whom even 
represent iEneas as coming into Italy in company with Ulysses, 
while others ascribe the foundation of Rome to a son of Ulysses 
and Circe. The other form of the Trojan story, so well known from 
its adoption by Virgil and Livy, is said to have been first embodied 
in an historical work by Q. Fabius Pic tor, the earliest Roman 
annalist in prose, about b.c. 200. iEneas arrives in Italy, after 
many adventures in his flight from Troy, marries the daughter of 
Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, builds the city which he names 
after her Lavinium, and unites the Aborigines with his Trojan fol¬ 
lowers into the Latin people. Thirty years later, his son Ascanius 
removes his capital to Alba Longa. After eleven generations of 
kings, who reign over the Latins at Alba for three hundred years,* 
Amulius usurps the' throne to the exclusion of his elder brother 
Numitor, whose'only daughter Silvia he dooms to perpetual 
virginity as a Vestal. But Silvia is visited by Mars, and bears 
the twins Romulus and Remus, whose cradle, exposed by the 
order of Amulius on the flooded Tiber, is floated to the foot of 
the Palatine, and overturned by the roots of a wild fig-tree, which 
became, under the name of Ficus Ruminalis, as profound an 
object of reverence as the sacred olive of Athena. 

The twins are suckled by a she-wolf,t fed by a woodpecker, and 
at length found by the king’s herdraan Faustulup., •vv'ho brings 
them up as his own children. The brothers, with a band of other 
youths, feed their flocks on the Palatine, while the herdmen of 
Numitor occupy* the Aventine. A quarrel between the two bands 
leads to the recognition of Romulus and Remus, the slaughter of 
Amulius, and the restoration of Numitor to the throne of Alba, 
while the twins return to found a new city at their former haunts. 
Romulus wishes to build on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine; 
the quarrel ends in the death of Remus by his brother’s hand, and 
Rome, the city of Romulus, rises on the summit of the Palatine. 
To people his new city, Romulus opens an asylum for outlaws and 
runaway slaves. He provides them with wives by the stratagem 
so well known as the “ Rape of the Sabine women.” In the war 

• The prevalence of the numbers 8 and 10 among the Latins is seen in those 
legends.ffineas reigns 3 years; Ascanius, at Lavinium, 30 years; his dynastyict 
Alba 300 years. ■* 

t This part of the legend is commemorated by the celebrated bronze wolf of the . 
Capitol, already mentioned as a work of Etruscan art, and said to have been dedicated 
In B.C. 296. 
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which ensues, Titus Tatius, the king of the Sabines of Cures, 
obtains possession of the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the 
Capitol. After many battles in the swampy valley where the 
Forum afterwards stood, the combatants are separated by the 
devotion of the Sabine women, the daughters* of the one people 
and the wives of the other. The nations are united under the 
joint government of their two kings, each having its separate 
city, the Romans on the Palatine, the Sabines on the QuirinaJ, 
while the “ Comitia,” or assemblies of the united people, are held in 
the valley already mentioned. They are distinguished as two tribes,* 
by the names of Ramnenses and Titienses; and the numbers 
already adopted by Romulus in the organization of the slate are 
doubled. Each tribe contains ten curise of a hundred citizens; 
with a hundred horsemen, ten to each curia. The retention fey the 
Sabines of the Capitol, which formed v’^ith the Quirinal their city 
of Quirium, the adoption by the united people-jof th^ Sabine name 
of Quirites {Spearme'ii)^^ and the Sabine appellalfcion of Quirinus, 
by which Romulus was deified, are tacit confessions that the Sabine 
prevailed over the Latin nationality in the union ; and though the 
legend makes Romulus sole king, after Tatius had been slain by 
the people of Laurentium, he is succeeded by the Sabine Numa, 
who gives laws and religious institutions to the united people. 
Meanwhile, another element is introduced into the new state. In 
the midst of the contest between the Romans and the Sabines, we 
find an Etruspan Lucumo, named Cseles Vibenna, in possession of 
the Cmlian hill, and aiding Romulus in tlie'war with Tatius. His 
followers are admitted as a third tribe, called Luceres ; and thus 
the number of the c\iri <2 becomes 30, and of thei citizens, 3000. 
These form the Legio^ or military lemj of the whole state, with the 
300 cavalry, who are at first called Celeres (that is, and 

afterwards EquiUs (horsemen), whose three Centuries always bore 
the names of Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. 

In their civil capacity, these 3300 citizens formed the Roman 


* Ti'ibus^a ihird part. Honco, the (fivision of a whole into “two tribes" is an 
apparent contradiction in terms. But, besides that the word is used with reference 
to the ultimate number of three tribes, this generic use of the “ third ” for a division, 
among a people who counted by threes, resembles (Wr use of the word “quarter.” 

+ This name became the appellation of the Romans in their civil capacity ; but 
th» memory of their double origin is preserved in the formula “ Populus Romanus 
Quirites." In such formulse it was the custom to omit the conjunction, as in “ Fatres 
/.’onsoripti” for “ Fatres et Conscripti,” and in the names of the consuls when used 
for the date of each year. 
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People,* wlio alone enjoyed political rights. The government 
was a limited monarchy, the king being bound to lay every matter 
of importance before the people in their Comitia Curiata^ or Assem¬ 
bly of the Curias, where the question was decided by the majority 
of the Curiae. Even the imperium^, or power of life and death, 
which has always been held essential to command in war, had to 
be 'conferred on the king by a vote of the Curiae. This power, with 
that of corporal punishment, was symbolized by the axes, bound 
up in bundles of rods '{fasces)^ which were borne before the king 
by twelve officers called Lictors (binders), a mark of stateVhich is 
said to have been borrowed from Etruria. The king had his council 
called me Senate^ or body of Elders, which consisted at first of 100 
membefs, 10 Jroth each of the original Curiae. This number was 
doubted by the junction with the Sabines ; but the Luceres did not 
at first send any member to the Senate, which remained therefore 
at 200, till Tarquinj^us Priscus, the first Etruscan king of Rome, 
raised its numbers to 300 by tlic admission of the Luceres. The 
Senators bore the title of Patres (Fathers); and there can be little 
doubt that they were the heads of tlie Gentes (Houses or Clans), ten 
of which originally composed each curia. Every gens was distin¬ 
guished by a name, which was borne by each of its members {gen¬ 
tiles) as his principal surname; { and all were bound together by 

* Populrs Rormnus. It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind the meaning 
of this phrase, especially as we are accustomed to use the word people in the opposite 
sense—for the non-privileged, class. 

+ Amidst the confusion of terms introduced by the pride of rulers and its re¬ 
flection in their subjects, it is well to bear in mind that imperial power signifies 
properly the absolute power of life and death. 

J The gentile names are of the adjective form, ending in -ius. They were usually 
derived from some divine, or heroic, or other ancestor—real or supposed—as the 
Mnrcii from Mars ; Julii from liilus, the son of jlilneas ; the Appii Claudii from the 
Sabine leader, Attus Clausus. A Roman had ordinarily three names; (1) the 
Proenomen, (forename) or personal name, as Quintus, Marcus, Titus, &c. ; (2) the 
Nomen, or name proper, whicli was the gentile name, as Tullius, Cornelius, &c. ; (3) 
the Cognomen, or surname, which was the name of his familia, as Cicero, Scipio, &c. 
A man might bo addressed either by liis nomen or cognomen ; but the formal mode of 
address was by the personal and gentile name. Thus, when Cicero was asked to give 
his opinion in the Senate, the Consul wohld address him with the words, “ Die, 
Marce Tulli." A second cognomen, called the Agnomen (or added name), or even 
more than one, could be obtained as the record of some achievement. Lastly, there 
was the Nomen Adoptium; when-a member of' one gens was adopted into another he 
usually took the three names of his adoptive father, with'tho name of his own gens 
added in the form of an adjective in -anus. Vte have examples of all these forma in 
the name of the younger Scipio. He was the sou of L. dSmilius Paulus, the con¬ 
queror of Macedonia; being adopted by F. Cornelius Scipio, he took this name witl^ 
the adoptive addition ; his exploits in Africa and in Spain added two agnomina; and 
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certain religious rites {sacra gerAiliiia) celebrated in the chapel of 
the^ gens {meettum) ; but there was no necessary connection of 
kindred among the members. The Gentes were divided into 
FamilicBy which properly denoted persom in the legal sense, those, 
namely, who had the power of a pater-familias over their children, 
children’s children, and slaves. In all this we see a patriarchal 
constitution, with the Patres at its head. The'-Patres .of* the 
Luceres were distinguished by a title which implies an inferiority 
of privilege in their tribe, as the Patres Minores Gentium. . It may 
be well here to explain, by anticipation, the Yuli title by which the 
Senators were ultimately distinguished. To fill up the vacancies 
caused by the tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus, the earliest consuls 
under the Republic enrolled in the Senate certirin noble plebeians 
of equestrian rank; but these were distinguished from the Patres 
of the three tribes by the name of Conscripti {enrolled)., and thence¬ 
forth the full title of the Senators became Padres Cqnscripti. 

The Patres were the heads of Houses of the 'Batricii^ or Patri¬ 
cians.* Under this name were included all those who were 
numbered in the tribes, curlrn, and gentes, in one word all the 
full citizens of the state, f They possessed, of course, all the 
rights and were bound to discharge the duties of a citizen. Tlieir 
rights were public and private the former including the right of 
voting in the tribes,§ and (afterwards,"iindpr the Republic,) eligi¬ 
bility to the office's of the state ; || and the latter, the lieedom of 
trading and contracting marriages with each other.Y To them 
alone belonged a share in the religious rikis of the state. ** At a 
later age, when, as we sh^l see, other persons were admitted 
to the citizenship with less complete privileges,^ the full citizens 
were distinguished by a special title.ft These alone, a*we have 
said, formed at first the Roman People; but, beside them, tliere 
existed, from the very first, an inferior class, of great importance 
in the constitutipnal history of Rome, the Clients {clientes), to 
whom the Patricians stood in the relation of Patrons {patr(mi).X% 

so lie be^aSne P. Cornelius Setpio jEmilianus Africtwus Numantinus, Titles of office 
were placed aher tbe name. 

* The frequent confusion of Paires and Patridi must he carefully avoided. The 
words had probably at first the same pieaning, namely fathers of families. 

+ The term civUas denoted properly, in the concrete sense, the body of citizens: 
it was also used, in the abstract sense, for the condition of a citizen. 

T Jus piO>liemi exid. jtis privatum. 8 Jus suffragii. II Honores. ^ flojn- 

merenim and connubium. ** Jus sacrorum. Optimo jure eives. 

t+ The etymological eoftneotion of patridus and patronus —both derived from peOtr 
—seeme to show that the client was regarded as belonging to the family of his patron,' 

VOL. II. M . 
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client looked to his patron for counsel and support, especially 
in* kiw^suits, and rendered in return certain aid, defined by cus- 
totai, in the form of pecuniary and personal service, like the re- 
tidners of the feudal barons in the middle ages. This resemblance 
strikes us when we read of the Sabines under Tatius being followed 
by their clients, and of the. Sabine chieftain, Attus Clausus, 
comring to Rome with a numerous clientela ; and such cases seem 
to prove that the institution was an ancient one among the Italian 
nations. It has been conjectured also that a part, at least, of the 
body of clients was formed by the Italians who were conquered 
in the first wars which doubtless followed the foundation of tlie 
city, and which the legend represents Romulus as carrying on 
without ♦intermission ^4uring the forty years of his reign. That 
many of the neighbouring people, who joined the new istate from 
policy or fear, would be enrolled as clients, seems highly probable; 
but to regard t^e people of conquered cities in that light appears 
to trench upon the distinction between the Clients and the 
Plebs, a question which has presently to be noticed. The client 
bore the gentile name of his patron, and enjoyed a modified 
citizenship. 

Such is the political constitution ascribed to Romulus by the 
legend of the foundation of the city. He is further represented 
as just and gentle in the dkercise of his judicial functions. The 
practice attributed to him of punishing crimes by a fine of cattle 
rather than with death, is a well-known patriarchal usage. The 
stories of his exploits in war are as purely mythical as his’own 
personal existence. Of these the most celebrated is the defeat of 
the people of Cs^nina, whose king Acron was slain by the hand 
of Romuius, and his arms.dedicated in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, under the name of apolia opima. Only two other cases 
are recorded in the history of Rome of such a dedication by a 
general of the arms stripped from a hostile commander, killed by 
his own hand. The second apolia opima were won by A. Cornelius 
Cossus from Lar Tolumnius, the king of Veii; the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus from the Gallic king Viridomarus. 

The mythical founder of the Itoman state was duly honoured 
with an apotheosis. Having been snatched away by his father 
Mars, amidst a fearfiil storm and supernatural darkness, when the 
people were assembled in the Campus Martius, he appeared the 
same night, in more than mortal stature and beauty, to a senator 

and AS subject, in some degree at least, to bis pokria. pot^Uou^ The word cluna is 
perhaps derired from the old verb dutre, signifying to hmr and 
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named Proculus #!ilins, who was returning from Alba to Borne. 
“ Go,” said he, “ and tell my people that they Weep not for me 
any more; but bid them to be brave and warlike, and so shall 
they make my city the greatest in the earth.” So the people 
built a temple to Bomulus, as a gOd, and worshipped him by 
the name of Quirinus. His parting message gives point to the 
whole spirit of his legend, which marks Borne, from its first 
beginning, as a martial and conquering state, in which, as her 
very language testifies. Valour was the supreme Virtue—the 
highest quality of Man ( Virtv £);—a spirit prophetic of the 
destiny she had to fulfil. 

The ascription by the legend of thirty-seven years to the reign 
of Bomulus calls for a remark on the system of Boman chrono¬ 
logy and the great epoch of the foundation of the city. That 
epoch is as destitute of all historical authority, as the lengths of 
the reigns of the seven kings are of any probabilitjj. The trust¬ 
worthy chronology of Rome, as preserved in the Fasti by thef 
names of the annual magistrates, began at the taking of the city 
by the Gauls in b.c. 390. But there appear to have been safe 
grounds for reckoning back 120 jears to the liegifugium,, or 
expulsion of the kings, which was the Era of tho%epublican chro¬ 
nology (b.c. 510).* From that point all was conjecture; for 
popular tradition never supplies chronological data. It only re¬ 
mained for the Pontiffs, who had the annals entirely .in their 
hands, to invent some plausible system ; and this they appear to 
]la^ e found m the duplication of the time «ince the Begifiigium, 
tlius assigning 240 years to the vhole period of the kings. This 
icfkonmg brings us to the very date assigned ];^y Cato for the 
building of the city, B.c. 751; and the eras adopted by otiber 
tiuthorities all fall within a very few years of this. That used by 
most of the ancient writers, and generally followed in modem 
works, is the of Varro, according to whom the city of 
Romulus on the Palatine was founded on the day of the Palilia— 
the Feast of Pales, the deity of shepherds—on the 21st of April, 
B.C. 753.t 

* The festival of the was kept on the 24th of February, just at the 

(lose of the*Roman year See the acepunt of the Calendar given below 
+ The other principal eias are those of Polybius, B c 750, and of Fabius Pictor, 
BO 747. In practical chronology the Varronian era is reckoned from the Ist of 
January, B c. 763. In comparison with the Greek chronology, it was the year, m 
(he middle of which 01 6. 4 began. The following are easj foimulae for the conver¬ 
sion of the Boman years and onr own into one another —a u.c. and 

A IT 0 .— A D «=-763 , or 753 + a.p “A u.c. The letters stand for the eufrenti year^l 

M 2 
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^<,.On death of Romulus,—^according to the tegeudaiy story— 
no one was deemed worthy to supply his place. Instead of elect¬ 
ing a new king, the Senate formed themselves into bodies of Ten 
each of which governed with royal power for five days, 
the chief member (I)ecurion')\)Qmg called an Interrex (orBetween- 
King). Tliis Interregnum^ as it was called, had lasted for a year, 
when the discontent of the people made it necessary to choose 
another king. The rival claims of the Romans and Sabines (for 
the Luceres are not said to have had a voice in the election) were 
settled by the formef choosing a king out of the number of the 
latter. The curias of the Ramnes elected JSTuma Pompilius, a 
Sabine, famous for his* personal sanctity and his knowledge of 
the worship of tl^e gods. Some said that he had derived his 
wisdom from the Greek philosopher, Pythagoras; bul all agreed 
that he learnt the will of the gods from the nymph or Camena, 
Egeria, who ,met him at a fountain in the recesses of her sacred 
•grove, and becanfe his wife, taught him to entrap the deities 
Picus and Faunus in the wood of Mount Aventine, that he might 
learn how to draw forth signs of the favour of Jupiter. In the 
midst of an assembly of the people, the god appeared in the form 
of lightning, arift sent down from heaven the Andie, or sacred 
shield of Mars. This shield, with eleven others made so exactly 
like it that no man could distingtish the real one among the 
twelve, Numa committed to the custody of tte twelve Salii, or 
dancing priests of Mars, wliose special office it was to officiate at 
the public thanksgivings {supplicationes) for great victories. 

Besides this symbol of divine protection, there was another of 
life, to be preserved with equal care. As a Latin colony—for this 
character of the city now appears clearly in the legend—Rome 
possessed the sacred fire of Vesta (the goddess of the hearth), 
brought from her temple at Alba, Vesta was worshipped, with 
the household gods {Penates), at every Roman, hearth; and, as 
the common sanctuary of the whole Roman family, Numa built 
her a circular temple on the north slope of the Palatine towards 
the Forum, and appointed four ^priestesses (vowed to 
perpetual virginity, under the pain of being buried alive, to keep 
the fire ever burning on her altar. That the Vestal Virgins were 
an old Latin institution is’implied in the legend of Silvia. The 
same is probably true of the Salii and the other colleges of priests 

the epoch tliey denote. Thus, Rome was taken by the Gauls in the 86Ith year of the 
city: this is B.a 390, for 864 + 390=754. Again, Rome was taken hy Alaric in 
A.p. 410 : this was A.ir.0. 1168. 
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ascribed to Nimis. A» a Bign of tbe state of peace wbicli he 
preserved throngh hi# reign of forty'-throe years, !^iima built in 
the midst of the Pormn the porch or covered passagCNjf Janus, the 
god of day, vrho governed the beginnings of all things, and their 
issues—the openei* and shutter,—^attributes which were symbolized 
by his two faces, looking outvm-ds ’and inwards over gateways. 
The folding doors at either end of this passage were shut in tiine 
of peace, and open durmg war. They were never closed, from the 
end of Numa’s reign to the pacification of t];ie empire % Augus¬ 
tus, except for a short space after the first Punic War. 

The whole religious institutions and civil legislation of Rome 
are ascribed to Numa, as the political and* military constitution is 
to Romulu-j. Ho established the College of Pontiffs, to direct the 
ceremonies of religious worship, and to regulate the calendar, on 
winch the festivals depended, as well as the system of weights and 
measures.* The Pontiffs were four ip number, two^beihg taken from 
each of the old tribes of the Ramnes and Titienses; and at their 
head was a Pontifex Maximus., Another college was that of the 
six; Auguis, Auspices, or Haruspices {Bird-Seers), who preserved 
the art of interpreting the wiU of the gods by the flight of birds, 
and afterwards by the other signs called omens. These colleges 
of sacred lore ” were close corporations, all vacancies being filled 
up by the members themselves; and a place in them was an 
object of ambition with the greatest men of Rome. Julifts Caesar 
was Pontifex Maximus. They were doubtless, like the Vestal 
A^irgins, an old Latin institution. A thud college was that of the 
Heralds (Jetiales), who weie the guardians of the public faith, 
and with whom it rested to perform the solemn rites that belonged 
to the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace, some of the 


* The explanation of the title Pmhfiees aa h idge haldera, because they built the 
pons suhhcius (or bridge on piles) m order to peiform the sacrifices on both sides of the 
iner, is a mere guess, and mconsisteiit with the tiadition which asenbes the bridge to 
Antus Marcius A better reason for the name is found m the ancient sacrifice of tho 
Argev which they offarod annually on the Ides of May on the sublician bridge The 
word has also bcf> t derived from pompa, a religious procession , the ordering of such 
(cremoiiies belonging to the pompifices {ponitjices) Mommsen adheres to the common 
etymology,, and regards the pontifices as “ the Roman engineers, who undeistood the 
mastery of measuies and numbers, u hence there devolved upon them also the duties 
of managing the calendar of the state, of proclaiming to the people the time of new 
and full moon, and the days of festivals, and of seeing that every religious and etety 
judicial act took place on the right day . . Thus they acquired (though not pro* 
bably in its fiill extent till afb^r the abolition of the monarchy) the ^neral oversi gh t 
of Roman worship and of whatever was connected with it They themselVes de¬ 
scribed the sum of then knowledge as ‘ the science of things human and divine.^ ’*■ 
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of which are preserved by Livy. Their number appears 
to have been twenty, ten from each of the two ancient tribes. 
To Numa also is ascfibed the appointment of the priests (Jhmines^ 
that is, Jire-kindlers) of particular deities, and especially of Mars 
Gradivus and his son Quirinus, as well as the Flamm Diahs, 
priest of Jupiter. These three formed the sacred triad of high- 
priests ; and there were many more, to conduct the rites of* the 
gentes, the curice, and the whole state. 

Numa, finally, was the reputed author of those institutions by 
which the most important affairs of common life were placed 
under the sanctions of religion. He fixed the boundaries of fields 
and estates by landmarks, sacred to the god Terminus, in whose 
honour he institiked the feast of the Terminalia, which closed the 
sacred rites of the year.* He divided the territory of Rome out¬ 
side the city into districts, called pagiy an act commemorated by 
the festival ef Paganaha.^ Hence arose that distinction be¬ 
tween the tirhani (townspeople) and the 2 )agam (country folk), 
names which have so curiously acquired a social and religious 
meaning from the higher polish of the inhabitants of cities, and 
from the fact that the countrymen were the last to abandon 
heathenism for Christianity. The regulation of the calendar, 
connected with the name of Numa, is too intimately connected 
with our own mode of reckoning time to be^ passed over. The 
Italians,* like all early nations, numbered periods of days by the 
phases of tlie moon; but they had of course a notion of the annual 
cycle of the seasons, though astronomical observation was required 
to determine the trwlength of the year by the sun’s course among 
the stars. Some ancient vrriters, indeed, assert that the Romans 
had from the beginning a tropical year {annus vertens) of 305 days, 
divided into 12 months; but the weight of authority is all m 
favour of a year based on the Latin predilection for the decimal 
scale—a year of ten months, which were lunar, ewith slight modi¬ 
fications. This is called the Year of Romulus, It certainly began 
with March (the month sacred to Mars); all the^names after the 
first four indicate the numerical succession of the ten months; f 
and there is sufficient evidence that December was the last. 
Instead, however, of preserving tlie average lunar cycle of 29] 

♦ It was on February 23rd, which was the last day of the ordinary year, for, when 
an intercalary month was introduced, the lost five days of Febraary were incorpo¬ 
rated with it. 

+ Before the Julian reformation, July vrasQuinctilia {iha fifth month), and August 
SciUilia (the sixth) • the other four still bear their numbers. 
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days, four of the months appear, from the earliest times, to have 
had 31 days, and the other six 30. The former—March, May, 
Quinctilis, and October—^were called fuU (^pleni), the latter hol!^ 
{cavi) menses; and the full months remained such through all 
subsequent changes of the calendar. Thus the year consisted of 
304 days; and by what system of intercalation it was filled up to 
the tropical year, we are not informed. The change ascribed to 
Numa consisted in the introduction of the duodecimal divi|jon of 
the year into months more nearly lunar, by the addition of January 
and February at the end. If &ese months had had 31 and 30 
days, their addition to the year of Romulus would have made up 
365 days, the nearest approximation to* the tropical year which 
seems to have been known in the West* But this was not the 
object aimed at The importance attached to lunar months in 
religious festivals required a lunar year. Kow the true length of 
a year of twelve lunations is 354 days, 8Ji. 48''* 36"; and the 
ancients reckoned it at 354 days. This sum would have been 
made up exactly by six months of 30 days alternated with six 
months of 29 days; but the reasons for a variation from this plan 
are not far to seek. With the duodecimal system (probably from 
the Etruscans) there had come in a superstitious regard for the 
good and bad luck of odd and even numbers. Therefore, as it 
seems, Numa f made the year consist of 355 days; and, retaining 
the full months at 31, reduced the hollow months to 29^ assigning 
the same number to January, and 28 to February; but even here 
the odd number was preserved by dividing February into two parts 
of 23 and 5 days, behveen which the umtercalary month, called 
Mercedonius, of 22 or 23 days, was inserted eyery other year.f 
Each month was divided at a day called the Ides {Idus or division)^ 
which fell on the 15th day of the four full months, and on thg 13th 
of the rest; the ninth day before the Ides (reckoning both extremes) 
was called the Nones {Nonm^ or ninth)., and feU on the 7th of the 
full months, and the 5th of the rest. The Ist of every month was 
called the Intends {Kalendcs, or proclamation-days), because the 
Pontificep pwiolaimed the comipencement of the month, just as the 

* We have alieady seen that tfie Egj’ptmns, and piohably the Chaldseans, knew the 
year of 3651 days. . , 

•f We follow the language of the tradition for the sake of convenience. 

Z The order of the months, as thus divided, was the following:—Martius, 81 days ; 
Apnhs, 29 ; Maius, 81; Juuia% 29 ; Quinctilis, 31; Sextilis, 29 ; September, 29 ; 
October, 31 ; November, 29; December, 29; Januarius, 29; Febroatius, 28 : Total, 
355 days ; but oud of these days, namely the 24th of February, was raided as 
intercalary, and was inserted wherever tlic Pontifices chose. 
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Mohammodan muezzin announces thei&rst appeturaiace of the new 
moon from his watch on the minaret. From the n4me Kalends 
was derived that of the Kalendar {KcUendarium)^ a tabular view 
of the whole year, distinguishing the common days-and holidays.* 
The oldest Roman calendars contain a division, somewhat analo¬ 
gous to that of weeks, in the periods of eight days, distinguished 
by marking the successive days from the beginning of the year by 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. According to the Roman 
mode of reckoning both extremes, these were called periods of nine, 
days or Nundines (nundince). The various details, and especially 
the mode of intercalation, were regulated by the Pontiffs, who 
used their power, for political and other purposes, in a way so 
arbitrary and irre^lar as to bring about that utter confusion of 
seasons, festivals"', and everything, which was rectified by the great 
reform of Julius Cassar in b.c. 46, which, witli the slight correction 
of Pope Gregoi^, regi^ilates our present calendar. 

Such are the principal legends concerning the foundation of the 
Roman state, and concerning its primitive constitution, while yet 
it was confined to a narrow territory, hemm6d in by the powerful 
confederacies of the Latins, the Etruscans, and the Sabines. The 
story goes on, in the same mythical vein, to tell how the third 
kin^, a warrior only second to Romulus, broke the strength of the 
Latins and destroyed Alba, and how his successor, the grandson 
of Numa, consolidated the laws of Rome, while he carried on the 
subjugation of the Latin nation, and laid the foundation of the 
new plebeian order by the settlement he* gave to the conquered 
people on the Aventine. After this, the state assumed a new cha¬ 
racter from the aiCcession of an Etruscan dynasty of three kings, 
of whom the first speedily invests it with the splendour of a rich 
and ;^owerful monarchy; the second amalgamates the heteroge¬ 
neous elements into a constitution which secures to every class a 
fair share of privilege; the third, ruling with insolence, atid endea¬ 
vouring to build-up his arbitrary power on the destiuction of the 
aristocracy, is driven fixim the throne, the monareny falls with 
him, and the era of the Republic .begins. But, before pursuing 
the legendary history through these second and third stages, it is 
needful to inquire what are the truths concerning the primitive 
state of Rome, which are p‘artly concealed and partly dimly indi- 

* From/d9, sacred law, dm fasti and nefasti signified, holy and unholy days, 
but just th^ opposite, namely, days on which it was liiHfal and unlawful to do 
ordinary business. The Scotch hare a similar use of Hays,” in contradis¬ 

tinction to the Sabbath. 
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cated, by the mythical stOTies of Romultis and Numa. In a 
question on which the greatest sdholars of our own times have 
brought vast learning and ingenuity to bear, ftnd respectm|^ which 
there is still so wide a margin of controversy, it must suffice to 
indicate those leading points on whioh there is a general agree¬ 
ment, or those different views which are too important to be 
omitted. 

The very position of Rome is a type of the mingled elements 
which enter into its earliest history. Standing on the Latjn bank 
of the Tiber, looking across that river into ‘Etruria, and up the 
river to the point where, at the confluence of the Anio, the Sabine 
territory juts forward between the other two; offering, moreover, 
in its several hills, sites for different settlements, U seems destined 
for the union of the three races that peopled Central Italy. Nay 
more, the ready access* to it up the river appears to invite settlers 
from beyond the sea, and to make it a refyge fw adventurers 
wandering oyer the Mediterranean in search of a*home. For this 
last reason we should hesitate to reject altogether such legends as 
those of -^neas and ifvander ; of which the one may indicate a 
prehistoric settlement of the Thracian branch of the Pelasgic race, 
the other a Greek element, of which eminent scholars have found 
marked traces in the primitive institutions of th^ Roman state.* 
It lb especially on the Saturnian (Capitoline) hill that marks of a 
Greek colony are supposed to have existed. But these are at best 
doubtful speculations, compared with the evidence that Home was 
at first a Latin village on the Palatine, \fliile other settlements 
existed on tho other hills ; and that, by a process \ery different 
from that described in the popular legends of thq nation—except 
as the truth forces itself to the surface, as it were, against the will 
of the romancers—other elements, Sabine, Latin, and Etruscan, 
w'ere superadded, bringing with them laws and^institutions, and 
forms of civilization, unknown to the first Latin settlers; while 
the perpetual conflict of opposing forces made Rome from the first 
a military power by the necessity of self-defence. 

Amon^ the first proofs of the Latin origin of Rome is the fact 
that its language was called Latin from the earliest age that it is 
known to have had a name at all. But tho presence of Sabelliau 
and Oscan elements in Latin gives e^uaBy clear evidence of the 
admixture of that stock in the earliest Roman people; while the 
want of an Etruscair^emcnt in 'the language seems to show that 
tlie Etruscan influeu|% which appears in the institutions of 

* The reader luny consult the aigiimeuts of Mi. Ne’ftmhli, in his Jfeffar Jlomt. 
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was superadded at a later age. When we turn to the name of the 
city for further light, we are met by a variety of conjectures, 
deriving it from sewral different languages. The Latins them¬ 
selves had a tradition that Rome was a foreign word, and that the 
city had another and a sacred name, which it was not lawful to 
utter. The river, by which Borne stood, was variously called by 
the names of Eumon, Albula, Thybris, and Tyberis, of which the 
second seems clearly Latin, and the first is connected with the 
name of Borne, and its people the Bamnes.* -In catling Borne the 
city of the Bamnes dn Mount Palatine, we have summed up in a 
Avord all that the name can tell us. Some suppose the name itself, 
and also those of the 'Titienses and Luceres, to be Etruscan; 
others, Oscan. Few doubt that these three names represent vil¬ 
lages, or communities of some sort, which had grown up on the 
hills afterwards included in the site of Rbme. All are agreed 
that the Bamnes wc^e of the Latin stock, and the Titienses of the 
Sabine ; but therb is a very great division of opinion as to whethei 
the Luceres were Etruscans or Latins. At all events, they held a 
far less important place than tlie btlier two in the first consoli¬ 
dation of the Boman state. Besides these three, tradition speaks 
of various other settlements on the Seven Hills, and in particular 
of a Greek town, called Antipolis,! on Mons Janiculus; but the 
hiarm^ at all events, cannot have been used till ^ an important city 
had grown up on the left bank. The condition in which these 
settlements are supposed to have existed cannot be better described 
than in the words of Mommsen :—“ Long, in all probability, ere 
an urban settlement arose on the Tiber, these Bamnians, Titics, 
and Luceres, at .first separate, afterwards united, had their strong¬ 
holds on the Boman hills, and tilled their fields from the sur¬ 
rounding villages. The ‘ wolf-festival ’ {Lupercaha) which the 
gem of the Quinctii celebrated on the Palatine hill, was probably a 
tradition from these primitive ages—a festival of. countrymen and 
shepherds, which preserved, more than any other, the homely pas¬ 
times of patriarchal simplicity, and, singularly enough, maintained 
itself longer than other heathen festivals in Christian Borne.” 

As to the origin of the Palatine city of the Bamnes, the ques¬ 
tion lies between two chief theories. Both are agreed that the 
Latin nation already existed, long before the foundation of Borne, 
as a pastoral and agricultural people, having their strongholds 

* It is almost superfluous to observe that the names of Rmnubts and Itemus aie 
derived from that of the city, as its imaginaiy Jieroa eponymi, 

+ That is, the opposite eUy. 
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ia numerous cities, which, were united—as some think—in different 
leagues, or—as others suppose—in one confederacy, with Alba for 
its head The one theory then follows the papular legend so far as 
to suppose that an Alban colony, whether driven out by force, or led 
by the love of adventure, settled on the Palatine, and became the 
nucleus to which political and other outlaws flocked from all the 
neighbouring cities; and the community thus formed, consisting 
almost entirely of males, took to the practice, common in a wild 
state of society, of women-stealing. “ Alban Borne,” says Mr. 
Newman, who advocates this theory—“was'clearly a robber-city; 
yet we do not know it to have been stained with blood-thirsty 
treachery, like the Mamertines of Messene. She is rather to be 
compared to the petty states of early Greece, when .they practised* 
piracy without scruple, and gloried in it.”* Such a state could 
only maintain its existence by unceasing wars witli its neighbours, 
and the necessity of its position woidd demand constant accessions 
of a warlike po|)ulation. Its power was early extended, so as to 
add to the original city on the Palatine another stronghold on the 
Capitoline, and a suburb on the EsquiJine. Tlic wars of Bomulus 
with the neighbouring towns, as Ciecina, Antemnae, and Crus- 
tcnnerium,—falsified as they manifestly are in their details by 
national vanity—represent a long conflict which was attended 
with successes that* enabled the Bomans to transfer the inhabi¬ 
tants of conquered cities in mass to Borne, and laid the founda¬ 
tions for the class of Clients. All this must have taken far more 
time than the space assigned to the single reign of Bomulus, 
under whose name it was the pride of later times to embody in a 
definite form all the military and political institutions which grew 
up with time and experience. For fhe real form of government, 
we must look to the other Latin cities, which we find bringing out 
their forces to war under an elective military chieftain. “ We must 
perhaps rest,”, says Mr. Newman, “ in the general probability, 
that the succesive heads or kings of Alban Borne (however 
many are concealed under the name of Bomulus)—as captains of 
a people to whom warlike interests were all in all,—exercised a 
severely despotic discipline wHii high approbation, as long as they 
were successful in war and just in the partition of spoil: and 
that, thdugh no written laV defined‘the rights of the king,: and 
no precedents .could have grown up to give strength to a senate, 
yet brave and turbulent men, with arms in their hands, knew 
how to prevent their leader’s authority from degenerating into 

* RcQal Rome, p. 37. 
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tyranny.!!, Such was the condition to which the military colony 
of the Bamnians had grown, when it received at once a military 
^e(^, and, as a consequence, new elements of civilization, from 
the Sabines of the neighbouring city of Cures. This hardy 
people, a branch of the Umbro-Samnite stock, lived in the high¬ 
lands of the Apennines, between the Tiber and the Anio j where 
their descendants preserved, down to the imperial age of Rome, 
their rustic simplicity of manners. Like the Lacedaemonians, 
with whom Greek writers therefore imagined them to have an 
affinity, they dwelt ib unwalled villages, relying for safety on 
their arms. Their government was a patriarchal confederacy of 
^ clans or houses {ge^itea), which had their own religious ceremonies 
and regulated the ‘^conduct of their members, each of whom bore 
the name of his‘ owm clan. There was no slavery, in the proper 
sense of the word ; but a class of serfs existed, under the name of 
Clients, bound, to their lord or Patron by a sense of duty and 
attachment, which' inculcated obedience and service on their part, 
and on his, protection and care of their welfare. The institu¬ 
tion resembles that which has survived to our times, however 
weakened, among the Gaelic inhabitants *of Scotland; and, in 
fact, the language of the Sabelliaii tribes seems to prove their 
affinity to the Celtic stock. The great dignity of a noble con¬ 
sisted in the maintenance of a large clientage; and his state 
seems to have been supported, in a great degree, by the rent of the 
lands cultivated by his clients. The effect of such a relation was 
of course to draw a clearly marked distinction between the patri¬ 
archal nobles and the lower class; which was maintained by an 
exclusive law of,intermarriage among the nobles. • Their patri¬ 
archal power was carried so far as to give the father the right of 
life and death, not only over his children, but his wife. The 
Sabines had that high regard for religion, often degenerating 
into superstition, which characterizes nations in a p«,triarchal state. 

Their morality was sharply defined, eminently positive and over¬ 
ruling to the whole outward conduct.” 

This simple and hardy race increased with a rapidity which 
required an extension of its possessions, and thus they were spread 
southwards over the Italian peninsula. There is a tradition that 
those of the youth who were born at' a particular seas5n, called 
the Sacred Spring, were sent out in search of new abodes, as soon 
as they reached the military age. Whether it was such a band 
that settled in the fork between the Anio and the Tiber, under 
the name of Quiritea (jspearmen), as the servants of Quirinus (the 
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god of the and wittt a capital Cures {Quirea); can only lie 

coiijectored But this much seems eertain, tliat tibe Sabines of 
Cures were establiSihed on the Quirinal h^ at an epoch rathe; 
later than the foundation of Alban Borne on. the Palatine; War 
ensued* between the two communities; the Babmes drove the 
Romans from their outlying citadel •on the Satummn hill; after a 
long-protracted conflict, the former prew-iled by their superior 
numbers and discipline; and it was as the result of a real con¬ 
quest that the united nation received the political and religious 
institutions, which the mythical account ascribes to Romulus and 
Numa. The Latin rites, which had been sanctified by custom, 
retained their place, and the conquered race were sufficiently 
numerous to make Latin the language of the ufiited people, as in 
the parallel case of the conquest of the English by the Normans. 
The patriarchal aristocracy accepted the government of an elective 
monarch, whether as a new institution, or ope developed during 
the residence of the Sabines at Cures, with the peculiar custom of 
the Interregnum ; and it may be assumed that a long line of elec¬ 
tive kings is represented by‘the three names of Numa, Tullus 
Hostilius, and Ancus Marcius. 

The other theory treats the poetical tradition as aStogether 
unworthy of respect, and seeks the origin of Rome in a process of 
more natural growth, from the time when rural communities of 
the Latins and Sabines (the stock most closely related to the 
Latins), both agricultural as well as pfistoral people, cultivated 
the lands around the hills which they occupied as their strongholds 
in case of danger. From these settlements,” says Dr. Mommsen, 
the later Rome arose. The foundation of a c,ity, in the strict 
sense, such as the legend assumes, is of course to be reckoned 
altogether out of the question; Rome was not built in a day.” 
The same historian, while not denying that there was a mixture of 
different nationalities, rejects with scorn “ the Jbrational opinion, 
that the Roman nation was a mongrel people.” He regards not 
only the Bamnians, but the Luceres, as a purely Latin stock, and 
make»'farje«9 than most other writers of the distinction between 
the Romans and the Sabines. “ It would appear,” he says, “ that, 
at a period very remote, when the Latin and Sabellian stocks were 
beyond qilestion far less shaiply contrasted in language, mannew, 
and customs, than were the Roman and the Samnite of a later 
age, a Sabellian communily entered into a Latin canton unk^nj ' 
and, as in the older and more credible traditions without exemption 
the Titles take precedence of the Ramnians, it is probablO ’^t 
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ths'intoidmg Titles compelled the older Bainnians to accept their 

adswiation in the same state (synoikismos) .With the 

exception, perhaps, of isolated national institutions transplanted 
in connection with ritual, the existence of Sabellian elements can 
nowhere he pointed out at Rome; and the Latin language,dn par¬ 
ticular, furnishes absolutely no support to such a hypothesis. It 
would, in fact, be more*than surprising, if the Latin nation should 
have had its nationality in any sensible degree affected by the 
insertion of a single community from a national stock most 
closely related to it; besides which, it must not be forgotten that, 
at the time when the Tities settled beside the Ramnians, Latin 
nationality rested on Latium as its basis, and not on Rome. The 
new tripartite Roman commonwealth was, notwithstanding some 
elements which, it ’is possible, were originally Sabellian, just 
what the community of the Ramnians had previously been, a 
portion of the^ Latin nation.” Without pursuing the discussion 
further, we have said enough to indicate the main features in the 
different theories tliat are now held by scholars respecting {lie 
origin of Rome, and to show how much they resolve themselves 
into a question of the greater or lesser degree of influence which the 
Sabellian element exerted upon the Latin foundation of the state. 
The enquiry remains, whether we can trace the growth of the 
city from its first small beginnings on the Palatine. 

And here the historian is met by the problem, how a great city 
could have grown up on such a site as that of Rome, and by what 
conditions it obtained fts decisive preponderance in Latium. For 
both in salubrity and fertility the site is inferior to most of the 
old Latin towns. It is deficient in fresh water, nor do the vine 
and fig trees, for which Italy is so famous, flourish in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. It is exposed to inundations from the 
Tiber, the slight fall of which to the sea does not readily carry 
off the waters that pour down from the Apcnpines; and the 
malaria, which now infests the lower parts of the city, if less 
prevalent during the flourishing period of Rome, must have been 
far wovse when the valleys betweep the hills were swamps. The 
common legend implies that it was tlie pressure of political 
necessity which caused a town to be built on a spot so uninviting : 
the most recent historian finds an explanation in the hypothesis, 
that Borne was the emporium of the Latins, as Caere was of the 
rEtrtwcaas. In support of this view. Dr. Mommsen cites the 
tradition that, when the territory of the city extended little more 
than five miles in any other direction from its walls, it held the 
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suburb of Janiculum o» the right bank, and the whole course of 
the Tib^r down to Ostia. Bomulus is said to have taken the 
district of the seven hamlets on the right bank and the salt* 
works at the mouth of the river from the Veientes, and Ancus to 
h,ave founded the port of Ostia and fortified Janiculum aA a 
pont. The veiy name of the Mount of Janus proves at how early 
a period this suburb was attached to Rome; and, among the traces 
of her possessions on the right bank of the Tiber, there lay, four 
miles below Rome, the grove of the creative goddess {Dea Dio), 
the primitive seat of the Arval festival and brotherhood; and 
there too were the lands of the Romilii, whose name goes far to 
vindicate their claim as the oldest of the Roman gentes. All this 
is confirmed by the importance attached, from the first age 
of the city, to' the bridges across the Tiber. In one word, the site 
of Rome is as admirably adapted for an emporium as it is defective 
for mere habitation. ^ Its hills furnish the only defensible position 
between the mouth of the river arid Jhe confluence of the Anio 
with the Tiber; and its position, three miles below thtit cdnfluence, 
commands the courses of both rivers. This view is confirmed by 
the early, relations of Rome with the Etruscau emporium of Caere, 
by the port-dues levied from time immemorial at Ostia, by the 
comparatively early appearance in Rome of coined money, and of 
commercial tseaties with tiansmarine states. Hence too we may 
account for the early fortification of the city, for the rapid growth 
of its population by the influx of foreign as well as Latin settlers, 
and for that vigorous development of urban life, still, however, 
resting on an agricultural basis, which distinguishes Rome from 
the rustic towns of Latium. It is not, of course, i^aintained that 
Rome was one of the great conanercial cities of the world, like 
Carthage or even Corinth. Its mercantile importance was 
limited by the strictly agricultural character of the country to 
which it served ^s the emporium; and it is only in relation to 
Latium that it had this character. To the question, how the 
Latins came to found a commercial city on their frontier river. Dr. 
Momuisen answers,—“ Whether it was a resolve of the Latin con¬ 
federacy^ or the clear-sighted genius of some unknown founder, 
or the natural development of frafiic, that called the cijy of Rome * 
into being, it is vain even to surmise.” » 

As to the extent of primitive Rome, tradition affords u? more; 
certain evidence. The original city occupied the Palatiuo hill 
alone, from the shape of which it derived its name of ** 

Rome ” (Homa (^mdrata)> Its limits are traced by Tacitus, in # ■ 
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well-known passage, the discussion of which must be left to the 
topographers.* From the very first, the city was encompassed by 
the sacred belt of the Pomcerium,'\ which could only be extended 
by those whose victories had enlarged the Roman territory, with 
divines approval, signified by augury. But, at a period which 
is still within the traditional, age of Romulus, suburbs were added 
to the city, each enclosed by its own ring-fence, and all connected 
with the circumvaUation of the Palatine. Thus there was formed, 
almost from the earliest age, a “ City of Seven Hills,” within and 
distinct from the m6re famous seven hills of historic Rome ; and 
its existence was commemorated by the ancient feast of the Septi- 
montiuM. These seven hills were, the Palatine itself; the Cermalus 
(or Germalus),pon Ahe declivity of the Palatine towards the valley 
between it and the Capitoline ; the Velia, or spur of dhe Palatine 
towards the Esqui^ne; the Suburra, an outlying fort on the low 
ground between the Esquilinc and the Quirinal ; and the three 
summits of the *Esquiline,§^ named Fagutal,. Oppius, and Cispius. 
The menlory^of this state of things is preserved in the later 
division of the city into regions, three of which are tlie Palatine, 
the • Suburran, and .the Esquiline, the last being considered as 
inferior in consequence to the other two. There seems also to 
have been a suburb on the Caelian; but it was not included in 
the Septimontium. The Capitol and the Aventine were probably 
also occupied as detached forts, if tlie expression may be used ctf 
the simple enclosures of that early age. There is every reason to 
believe—especially if'the theory of Mommsen be adopted—that 
the Mens Janiculus was Occupied as a tete-de-pont to the primitive 
“bridge of piles” {pons sublicius) across the Tiber; but not within 
the circuit of the fortifications* “ The regulation,” says Dr. 
Mommsen, “ which was adliercd to as a ritual down to the latest 
times, that the bridge should be composed simply of wood, with¬ 
out iron, manifestly shows that in its original practical use it^was 
meant to be*a flying bridge, which must be capable of being easily 
at any time broken off or burnt. We recognize in this circum¬ 
stance how insecure, for a long time, and liable to interruption 

• Tacit Annul, xii. 24 : see the ar^cle JRoma already quoted. 

f That is, post or pone mttros, a Bpfsce on each side of the boundaiy, whether the 
city was fortified or not, which l>tiilt upon, or profaned by any common 

use. ■' 

$ In the old Eoman alphabet the letter o had (like the Greek T) the same force 
as G. 

§ The name of the Esquiline, almost certainly derived from ex-quilice, that is, ouU 
hmldings, marks it as the principal suburb of the city on the Palatine, 
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was the command of the passage of the river on the part of the 
Roman community.” 

Such was the original citj of Rome, usually called the city of 
Romulus, in its more extended compass. Of the theories respect¬ 
ing other cities on the other hills, belonging to the different Italian 
races, and contributing various elements to the Rome of history, 
there is but one that will stand the test of criticism. The Quirinal, 
which lay entirely beyond the bounds assigned to the circuit of 
old Rome, is marked by uniform tradition as tlio seat of an inde¬ 
pendent community. The worship of Mars, the founder of the 
city, was observed doubly on the Palatine and the Quirinal; and 
the latter hill had its ‘‘old head fortress*” {Ca^ntolium Vetus) 
with temples corresponding to those in the Capitol itself. Nay 
more, there is a curious distinction in the very names of the hills 
on which the two cities stood. While the othCr eminences within 
the circuit of the later city are called Mounts {monies'), Quirinal 
and its connected spur, tlie Vimiiial, bore the name of Hills (colles)^ 
and the Quirinal was often designated simply as the Hill. On this 
nomenclature Dr. Mommsen bases a distinction of the two peoples 
into Romans of the Mount {rnontani) and of the llill {coUiHi)^ in 
place of the ordinary division into the Romansand Sabine Quirites. 
Still he admits that a diversity of race may have lain at the founda¬ 
tion of this distinctioii between the two neighbouring cities, and that 
the etymological connection of Quirites, Quirinus, and Quirinalis 
with Cures may probably be correct, while he strongly opposes the 
view which traces the most distinctive institutions of Rome to a 
Sabine origin. Such is the present state of the question, which 
we are content to indicate to those who are qualified and willing to 
pursue ih Meanwhile, with whatever diversities oi opinion as to 
the different races represented by these communities, all are agreed 
that the two cities of the Palatine and the Quirinal were the chief 
constituent clemehts in the great city of the Seven Hills, which 
was at length enclosed by tlie walls that bear the name of 
Servius Tullius. To trace the steps by which the power of Rome 
was consolidated, abroad as well as at home, before that epoch, we 
must return u> the picturesque traditions of the popular mythical 
history. 

The death of Numa, says the legend, was followed by another 
interregnum, which was terminated by the election of Tullufl 
Hostilius by the citizens assembled in their curiae.* The ponti- 

* It is to be observed that the oflSce of the Interrex and the elective monarchy are 
now seen fully established. 
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fical dironiclers attempted to preserve the symmetry of their 
tripartite system, by making the third king of Rome the repre¬ 
sentative of the Luoeres, as the first had been of the Ramnes, 
and the second of the Tities. In this legend, however, the 
Luceres are clearly Latin, not Etruscan. Tullus represents the 
Latins who did not trace their origin from Alba; his grandfather* 
having come from Medullia to aid Romulus against the Sabines. 
But, on the other hand, he is connected with the Sabines also by 
the position of Medpllia,—a Latin colony in the Sabine territory, 
between the Tiber and the Anio;—such are the wavering indi¬ 
cations of these traditions. His connection with the Luceres is 
marked by his residence on the Cselian Mount, which he assigned 
as an abode to tiie poor who had no homes on the other liills, and 
to the strangers who flocked to Rome or were transported thither 
from the conquered* cities. In the legends of liis reign, Ave may 
trace two distinjjt elements, preserved respectively by Livy and 
Dionysius, of whofn the former folloAvs chiefly the poetical fables, 
the latter the scarcely less fabulous records of the pontiffs. 

There are some poetical inventions, wliich, however destitute of 
any basis in fact, claim tlie notice of the historian, because tlieir 
hold on the minds of men is itself an historic tnith 8uch is the 
Trojan War; and such is the magnificent legend of the conquest 
of Alba by Tullus Hostilius. That the ppwer of Rome was 
enlarged by the destruction of her greatest rival in Latium, in the 
interval before the final settlement of her constitution, is clear 
from her subsequent history, and from the disappearance of Alba. 
The poetic chroniclers, and especially those who sang the exploits 
of the Horatian Gens, placed this event in the reign of Hostilius, 
and decorated it with the beautiful legend of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, and the tragic fate of Mettius Fufetius. 

The growing power of Rome led to predatory collisions on the 
border between her territory and that of Alba, of which both 
states mutually complained, and both refused redress. The Alban 
dictator, Caius Cluilius, led his army to a spot within five miles 
of Rome, long after marked by the entrenchment called ‘‘ the 
Cluilian Dyke” {fossa Cluilid). Mettius Fufetius, having been 
elected his successor, was obliged to march back against king 
Tullus, who had meanwliile invaded the territory of Alba. The 
two armies were drawn up in battle array, when it was agreed 
that the quarrel should be settled by three champions chosen from 
each side. It happened that in either army there were three twin 

• Bostus Eostiliiii, the eponymua of the Gens Hostilia. 
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brothers,* equally matched in ;age, births -and ijourage. The*, 
Eomans were named the Horatii, the Albans-'^e-Curiatii. t 
These were cliosen as the champions j and it. was a^eed tbat the 
victory should decide which people should serve the other. The 
combat was fought in sight of both armies, with an obstinate 
courage worthy of the stake. At lefigth two of the Horatii "were 
slain, and all the Curhitii were wounded. . The third BotiQah, 
though alone, was unhurt. He feigned to fly,' and his enemies 
pursued, as well as their failing strength would permit. But, as 
soon as they were separated and faint with loss of blood, the 
Horatiiis turned upon his first pursuer, and easily despatched 
him; after him the second ; and then the tliird. 

So the Albans became subject to king Tullus; and the Romans 
returned home in triumph, lioratius marching in front with the 
spoils of the Alban brothers. At the Caj)cnian Gate, he was met 
by his sister, who had been betrothed to one^ of ^the Curiatii. 
"WTien she saw her brother bearing the blodd-stained garment 
which her own hands had woven for her lover, she could not 
restrain her grief. Incensed at the tears w'hich brought an evil 
omen upon his victory, lioratius drew^ his sw'ord and stabbed his 
sister to the heart, exclaiming, ‘‘ So perish the Roman maiden, 
who shall weep for her conn try’s,enemy.” 

For this hoiTid deed lioratius was ordered by the senate and 
people to be put on his trial for his life. An old law Bad said ; 

“ Tile Two Men shall give judgment on the murderer. If he 
appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. If tlieir 
judgment be confirmed, cover his head: hang him with a rope on 
an accursed tree: | scourge him either within or without the 
boundary of the city.” The two judges condemned Horatius to 
this terrible doom : he appealed to the people, supported by his 
father, w^ho declared that, had he not himself approved the deed, 
he w^ould have pmiished it by his paternal power of life and death. 
The people decided in his favour; but, to expiate the blood¬ 
shed, Horatius was led by his father, with his head covered, 

• 

* The Lati'* oxrels the English language in the possession of a single word {Urge- 
mini) to express a relationship, of which, as Sir Walter Scott says in another case, 
we have occasion to speak and think so often. , 

+ Another form of the story reverses the names. This is doubtless the Latin 
legend, as each people would of course claim the victor. The number of the cham¬ 
pions is an example of the ternary system of the Latins. 

i Arbor infelix was a tree which bore no fruit : it was forbidden to hang a criminal 
on a fruitful tree {wrbor felix). The sacred pomocrium mu6t not be desecrated by 
the execution or the preliminary scourging. 
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beneath the gibbet, which was preserved in after ages, and called 
the “ Sister’s Gibbet,” and expiatory sacrifices were continually 
performed t)y the plan of the Horatii. This story embodies, 
amidst its picturesque details, the ancient law for the trial of 
murder by tJie “ Qutestores Parricidii,” and the important consti¬ 
tutional right, which belonged to a Roman citizen, of an a2)peal 
{proi'ocatio) to the whole people in capital cases; one form of 
the great juincijde, that a man should be tried by his peers.* 

The Albans chafed under the newly imposed yoke; and their 
dictator, Mettius Fufetius, thought he saw a chance of shaking it 
olf in a war in which Tullns presently became engaged. The city 
of Fidenae, about five' miles north-east of Rome, in the Sabine 
territory, but said to have been colonized from the Etruscan Voii, 
has been mentioned among the reputed conquests of Jhanuliis. 
Those conquests may be understood as re])rosenting the earliest 
extension of the Roman power over the Latin cities between the 
Tiber and the AniVx Of these cities, Fidena'. stood in a peculiar 
position, from its connection with Veii. As the tctc de pout of 
the Etruscans on the left bank of. the Tiber, it was supported by 
all the force of the Veientincs; and in after ages its site was de¬ 
voted by formulas of execration, as one of the bitterest enemies of 
Rome. The Fidenates—says th^ legend—still leant towards the 
Veientincs, and their inclination to revolt was confirmed by the 
promise t)f Mettius Fufetius, to desert to them in the midst of the 
battle. Tullns crossed the Anio to attack Fidenm, and the Veien- 
tines marched acrossr the Tiber to its support. The Etruscans 
were posted on the right, resting ui)on the river; the Fidenates 
on the left, towards the hills: Tullns and the Romans were 
opjwsed to the former; Mettius, ranged with his All)ans opjwsite 
to the latter, had the o])portunity, but not the courage, to carry his 
treason into efieet. lie drew olf to the hills on the Hank of the 
two armies, and watched the turn of the baitle from the higher 
ground. Seeing the Romans alarmed at this desertion, Tullns 
vowed temples to Paleness and Fright, f The Fidenates, wbo had 
seen in the first movement of Mettius the fulfilment of his pro¬ 
mise, began to doubt when he sto2)ped half way, and wavered in 
their attack. Upon this the Romans took new courage: their 
impetuous attack drove back the Fidenates, while the double 


* The appeal was taken away by the laws of the Decemvirs, but restored by the 
icx Valeria et Horatia, in B.c. 449. Under the kings, it could only be made by the 
royal permission ; and the same rule held of an appeal from the Dictator. 

t Pallor and Pavor, an example of the deification of passions by the Romans, 
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traitor Mettius fell upon their flank, and put them to utter rout. 
The victorious Komans turned upon the Veientines, and drove 
them back upon the Tiber, slaying many, while many more were 
drowned. For that day, Tiillus dissembled his knowledge of the 
treachery of Mettius ; but on the following day he called a council 
of the whole army. The Albans icame unarmed, as was their 
custom when summoned to hear an address from a general. They 
were surrounded by the armed Romans : Tiillus cliarged Mettius 
with treason; and ordered him to be tied between two chariots, 
which were then driven opposite ways ; and so his body was torn 
asunder, as his mind had been divided in the battle. Alba was 
doomed to destruction, and her people vCere removed to Rome, 
where tlieir abode was fixed upon the Cajlian Mpunt, and Tullus 
himself took up his residence in their midst. 

Such is the j^oetic legend of the fall of the chief city of the 
Latins, giving, as usual, not only all the success^ but all the right, 
to the Romans. It is fruitless to* enquire w^iether the treachery 
may not have been on tlie side of Tullus and the treason of Mettius 
a mere pretext; for in (ruth, .the only historic fact in the legend 
is the destruction of Alba by the Romans.* The tem})les on the 
Alban Mount were spared, when all the other buildings were 
levelled with the ground; and the ancient Latin worship was 
])orformed there by the Uoniaiis as solemnly as at Rome. 
Down to the latest age of the repid>lic, the consuls celebrated 
the “ Latin Holiday,” {Ferae lAitime) with annual sacrifices 
to Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount; ^ind generals, to whom 
the Senate had refused a triumph in Rome itself, oticred tlieir 
thanksgivings at the same more ancient sanctuary. Rome 
founded on the destruction of Alba the claim to •succeed to her 


* Nicbnhi ri'^'ard.s it as more than douhtful wiiotlicr Alha was destroyed ()y tlio 
Uonians at all ; for, instead of its territory becoiniiif; the pro])erty of Home, wo iiml 
the Latins holding their meetings at the Alban Mount, as long as they romaiiu'd a 
nation. He rather thinks that it fell before a g(nieral revolt of the older slates of 
Latinni (the Priaci Laiini), among whom it had risen npas a domineeiing intruder—a 
revolt in whioh Koine may have taken a j»art. The faets, that the deported Latins of 
Alba appear at Home in the full ])osses.sjon of the, rights of eitheiis, that the king 
takes up li' • rasideiieo among them, and that Alban families obtained places of the 
higlu'st honour and trust in the Homan commonwealth—a.s the Tullii, the Servilii, 
the (^uinctii, and other.s—arc alleged as indicating an internal dis-sension at Alba, 
and the voluntary secession of a party in the state to Rome. But gueh a secession is 
not unlikely to have been follow'cd by war; and Mommsen aigues that “ the circuni- 
stance of Rome claiming to be in a religious and political point of view the heir-at- 
law’ of Alba, may be regaitled as dei'isive of the matter ; for such a claim could not 
bo based on the migration of individual clans to Rome, but only on the conquest of 
the town,” 
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presidency over the thirty cities of the Latin confederacy. That 
the claim was speedily admitted, seems to be implied in the state¬ 
ment that Tullus made a league with the other Latins after the 
destruction of Alba, But the relations of Rome to the cities of 
Latium in general will be better considered at a later point of our 
narrative. Meanwhile it is to be observed that Livy expressly 
states that the new citizens from Alba were enrolled among the 
Patres,—that is the patrician order, for the Senate itself was not 
augmented by its third hundred till the reign of the elder Tarquin. 
He adds that ten troops {turmai), that is, 100 men, were added to 
the knights from among the Albans. These statements clearly 
point to the completion of the patrician order by the enrolment 
of the third tribQ—the Luceros; and in agreement with this view, 
the Luceres are always connected with the Cfolian Mount, 

The war with the Sabines, who had illtreated Roman traders at 
the temple of Peronia, at the foot of Mount Soracte, is made by 
the tradition tlie Oiigin of the great festivals of the Saturnalia 
and Opalia, at the close of the Roman year, in fulfilment of vows 
made by Tullus to Saturn and Ops. He is said to have continued 
the contest with the P]truscans about Fidente by carrying the war 
into the territory ofVeii; but no lasting successes were gained over 
either city till much later. The only great work ascribed to him 
at Rome is the Senate House, called the Cio'la IlostUia, built on the 
side of the Comitium facing towards the Palatine; the same s])ot, 
though not the same building-, in which the Senate met to the last 
days of the Republic... Amidst his warlike deeds, Tullus had been 
neglectful of the worship of the gods. Prodigies on the Alban 
Mount revealed the wrath of the deserted Latin deities: a plague 
broke out among the people, and attacked the king himself. 
Terrified into superstition, and unable to obtain responses from 
the gods, he attempted to evoke Jupiter Elicius with the rites 
prescribed by Numa; but he only succeeded in drawing down 
lightning which destroyed him, with his whole house, after he had 
reigned for two and thirty years. 

This fearful judgment recalled, the minds of the people to the 
ordinances of Numa, and they elected for their fourth king his 
daughter’s son, the Sabine Ancus Marcius. He began his reign 
by causing the laws of Nfima to be inscribed on a white board, 
and hung up in the forum for all to read. For the better enforce¬ 
ment of the laws, he excavated a prison in the side of the Capitoline 
hill overhanging the forum. Beneath this prison, Servius Tullius 
is said to have dug the horrible dungeon called the Tulliaymm 
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(which still exists) twelve feet underground, into which stato 
criminals, as for example the conspirators with Catiline, were let 
down and strangled. To Ancus are ascribed tlie interesting cere¬ 
monies of the declaration of war and the making of treaties 
by the College of Heralds {Fetiales)^ and their spokesman, the 
“Father-in-chief of the Roman people;”* but these rites were 
doubtless a part of the earliest Roman religion. 

Ancus none the less pursued the warlike enterprises of his pre¬ 
decessor, and especially the further conquest of the Latins, whom 
the peaceful beginning of his reign had encouraged to new aggres¬ 
sions. In a long and obstinate war he took many of the Latin towns, 
and removed to Rome several thousands of their inhabitants, whom 
he settled on the Aventinc Mount and in the valley between it 
and the Palatine, surrounding this new quarter by a ditch called 
the “Dyke of the Quirites.” On the other side, he extended the 
Roman territoiy beyond the Tiber and down its course as far as 
the sea. He took from the Etruscans of Veii-the JVLesian wood 
and the salt works at the mouth of the Tiber; built the port of 
Ostia, and fortified the suburb of Janiculinn, whicb he united to 
Romo by the “ Bridge of Piles” {Po7is Sidjliciiis). In these tra¬ 
ditions we trace the full establishment of Rome as a maritime 
emporium under her elective kings. 

The most interesting point in the story of Ancus Marcius, as 
bearing upon the development of the Roman state, is his treat¬ 
ment of the conquered Latins, as contrasted with that of Tullus 
towards the Albans. As to the removal of thousands of Latins 
in mass to Rome, a word must be said i^rescntly; but, whether 
more or fewer, they are said to have dwelt on the Aventine as 
freemen, but without any share in the government of the state. 
They were citizens (cices)^ but not of the highest class {optimo 
jure). Their condition was the origin of that middle state between 
the citizen and the foreigner, which was described as the “ Latin 
Right ” {Jus Lati'i). In so far as this statement represents an 
historic fact, it seems reasonable to infer that the full citizenship 
granted to the Alban Latins of the Ca3lian was the reward of a 
submiss^ui more or less voluntary; while the class represented by 
the other Latins, of the Aventine, were in the fullest sense a con¬ 
quered people. A further explanaticyi has been sought in the 
national affinities of the two’branches of the Latin nation. All 
the traditions represent Alba as founded by a conquering race 
amidst the older inhabitants of Latium (the Prisci Latini). Now 


* Pater Patratus Populi Ilomaui. 
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if, as Niebulir supposes, the latter were more nearly akin to the 
Pelasgians, and the former to the Oscans,—an affinity shared by 
the Ramnians of Rome,—it is easy to understand how the one 
class should be received into the state, of which the fundamental 
idea was a patriarchal brotherhood, and how the other should be 
admitted only to that less intimate association, by which it was 
always the policy of Rome to strengthen her body of citizens. 
Rut, after all, it is of the less importance to interpret the legend, 
as history vouches for the fact that, in all aristocratic govern¬ 
ments there grows up, almost insensibly, an order of commons, as 
we may call them,—citizens who are personally independent, but 
who form, at first, no part of the governing body. 

That such an order existed at Rome from an early period is not 
only an undoubted fact, but a fact of the utmost consequence in 
the political history of the state; for that history is made up, in a 
great degree, of the long conflict between this class and the patri¬ 
cians. Their iniptvtance in the state is indicated by their very name, 
the Plebeians {plcocs)^ that isj the covipbment or JillhKj vp of the 
community,—the Many.* We must carefully avoid calling them 
the People; for this word, as we have seen, signified the ruling 
class, exclusion from which was the characteristic of the Plebs.-\ 
Where is the origin of this body to be sought? Not in the class 
of Clie?ife, —thoug'h indeed this opinion has still advocates who 
deserve respect,—for the Clients seem clearly distinguished from 
the Plebe“ians by their privilege of enrolment among the patrician 
gentes, on the one hand, and on the other by their more limited 
enjoyment of personal independence. Besides, unless the light of 
tradition is to be utterly excluded, we must believe that the Clients 
had existed in the state lono: before the first rise of the Plebeians. 
The story of the scttlemcntof the Latins at Romo by Ancus Marcius 
supplies another answer, which undoubtedly contains some ele¬ 
ments of truth. That the Plebeians belonged to the Latin, and jios- 
sibly other Italian races, is proved by their language, religion, and 
every other mark of national affinity. That they were a conquered 

* T)ie root pleb (in old Latin picp) is the same as tlio or plev, in pUnus and 
wnvpleo, and in the Greek irAijSos and iroAai. 

+ It was not till the last age of the republic that this distinction came to be broken 
down, and the word plehs used v^iguely for the lower orders, in opposition to the 
nobilea. Our own language inherits the confusion doubly, in the use of the words 
peoplej common people, and so forth, and in the contemptuous sense of plebeian. It is 
not, however, impossible that the words may be ultimately of the same root : po- 
pul-us (a reduplication of the root 2 fol) signifying the full body of citLsens. But this 
is only a conjecture. 
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people, explains their position in the state, as free hut politically 
unenfranchised. That, though conquered, they were not reduced 
to slavery is so consistent with Roman policy, as hardly to need 
the explanation of respect for kindred blood. In the earliest times 
at least, the social state of Rome did not rest, like that of the 
Greek republics, on the basis of slavery. Unlike the Greeks, the 
Romans acknowledged the natural right of man to freedom. There 
were indeed slaves ; but they were not numerous ; and they seem 
to have been engaged entirely in domestic service. Among a purely 
agricultural people, the employment of slav(? labour to enrich the 
master by manufactures was unknown; and the small farms, culti¬ 
vated by the clients, left no room for agrarian servitude, until tho 
vast tracts of public land, which the nobles secured for themselves, 
required ar fi-esh supply of labourers. Then it was that slavery 
became a considerable institution, bringing with it the demorali¬ 
zation and ultimate ruin which it ever entails. It was the neces¬ 
sity of Rome, from the very iirst,^ to strengtlie?! the state by tho 
accession of new citizens : and it was equally her character to 
respect the institutions of the conquered i)eo 2 )les. Es}>ceially would 
this respect be shown to those who worshij)ped the same gods, and 
observed the same i)atriarchal customs that they themselves held 
ill reverence. Their condition has been conqiared to that of tho 
Lacedtemoiiian Perheci^ as distinguished from the enslaved Helots. 
The Plebeians had their own Gentes tund Faniilite, with.their own 
sacred rites, which, however, they only exercised under the-sui)er- 
intendence of the jiatrician pontitls. But, so far from answering 
to the modern sense of the word ])lebcian* they had a nobility of 
their own, whicli traced back its origin beyond many of the jiatri- 
cian houses, and which attained the highest distinction in the 
history of the state; but they had no jilace in the three ancient 
tribes or curiie or jiatrician gentes, nor any share in their religious 
rites. Hence it was that the Aventine was never enclosed, like the 
Cajlian, within the because that boundary was con¬ 

secrated by the patrician sacrifices. In one word, they formed no 
jiart of the Populus Romanus. When Tarcpiinius Priscus attempted 
to raise fhem to an equality with the Patricians, by enrolling the 
noblest plebeian gentes in three new tribes, the 2>hui was opposed 

by the augur Attus Navius,f and all that the king could effect was 

• 

* The sacred pomKrium of a Latin city must not be confounded with its actual 
walls. The fonner might (nay, unless solemnly removed, musl) be retained from 
religious reverence, while the latter were laid out from motives of convenience. Tho 
wall of Servius Tullius embraced the Aventine. t See p. 190. 
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to attach them to the old tribes in a subordinate relation, by the 
names of the “ Second Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres.” Their 
gentes also were distinguished from those of the three ancient 
tribes as the “ Lesser Gentes ” {GeritesMinores), the same epithet 
that was before applied to the Luceres in relation to the older 
tribes. On the other hand, they were not, like the clients, attached 
as dependents to patrician houses, or to individual patrons. They 
were the subjects of the whole Populus ; and, if in any sense they 
could be said to have a patron, it was the king. They formed his 

following ” in war,* as the clients were the followers of the patri¬ 
cians ; and their close relation to him may perhaps be recognized 
in the favour shown them by Tarquinius Priscus, and the position 
given to them in,the state by Servius Tullius. It seems, indeed, 
not improbable'that, had the wise policy of that king bedn j)ersisted 
in, the joint power of the king and the plebeians might have so 
' counterbalanced the ascendancy of the patricians, as to have anti¬ 
cipated by cehturres* the great jjolitical invention of modern times, 
and to have secured for Rome the blessing of a limited monarchy, 
saving her from the long and ruiriops conflict between the patrician 
and plebeian parties through which her aristocratic republic passed 
into a despotism. 

The position of the plebeians—in respect of their rights and 
duties in the state—was that of a modified or partial citizenship. 
Theyhad'-no share in the “public right” of tlie “franchise and 
honours ; ” and of the “ piivate right,” they enjoyed freedom of 
commerce, but not of intermarriage with the patrician houses.* 
Such a restriction was of course broken through in juactice, as it 
is even in nations where the strictest rules of caste prevail; but 
the patrician who married a plebeian woman degraded his ofispring 
to the condition of plebeians ; and this appears to have been the 
origin of those plebeian families which bore the names of patrician 
gentes.f In judicial matters their condition wa,s one of peculiar 
hardship; as they had no legal rights to assert against the patri¬ 
cians, so neither had they, like clients, the protection of a patron. 
Though thus excluded from the best privileges of the state, they 
were bound to shed their blood in its defence; and, in recompense 
of their military service, they were secured in the possession of the 
lands they cultivated. We are told, indeed, that when the con¬ 
quered Latins were removed by Ancus Marcius to the Aventine, their 
lands became the property of the Roman state. Now, it is quite 

* See p. 161. 

t Thus the plebeian Marcdli were of the C'laudinii gcus. 
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incredible that the many thousand ” inhabitants of the Latin 
cities could all find abodes on the Aventine, and in the valley 
below; and we have ample evidence that the mass of the plebeians 
were landholders in Latium. 

The explanation of this fact involves a matter of supreme im¬ 
portance towards understanding the ‘whole history of Home,—the 
23 ossession and occupation of land by the citizens. The territory of 
the city, in its earliest age, was a small district, which a man might 
walk round in a day, bounded on the west and nortli by the Tiber 
and the Anio, and reaching on the east and South not more than 
five or six miles from the city. The Dyke of Cluilius was always 
considered as dividing this original “ Ager llomanus ” from the 
rest of Latium. The district was connected with the city by a close 
religious bo*nd; for auspices could be taken within its boundaries. 
It was regarded as tlie 2)ro2)erty of the state, that is, of the Populus 
Uornanus or imtriciaii houses, for whom it was cultivated by their 
clients; but in what manner it was divided among*t]iem, we are 
not infoi-med. Tlie king had a i^rtioii of it for his demesne. As 
tlie territory of the state grew l^y successful wars, the lands of the 
courpiercd people were regarded as tlie i)rize of victoiy, and became 
the “ Land of tlie People ” (Ayar Publici(s). * It was divided 
among the patricians for occupution (; but the real 
ownership {dominiunh) remained with the whole state; and the “pos¬ 
sessors ” were bound to pay a rent of one-tenth of the produce of 
arable land, and onc-fiftli of that of fruit-trees, to the general 
revenue. The j)lebeians w^ere of course exchuledfrom tJiis arrange¬ 
ment, as forming no i)art of the “ Peojde ; ” though it seems that 
they were i)ermitted to feed their cattle on the j)ublic pasture 
land. But though politically disqualified from hoiding j)roperty, 
they ■were nof shut out from all share in the soil which had been 
won partly by their blood. At every addition to the Ager Pub- 
licus, a portion was assigned to the Plebeians, not on terms like 
the “ j)ossession ” of the i)atricians, but as the individual pro])erty 
of the allottees. How the j)atricians withheld this right, and how 
they evaded their own j)ayments to the state, and in what conflicts 
their grasping policy involved the commonwealth, we shall ere 
long see. 

* It is of vital importance to hear in* mind, that pullints is here used in its strict 
sense, as the adjective of populics, and that the populus to whom it refers is the 
Populus Eomanus, or patrician houses. There are several points in connection with 
the Ager Publicvs into which we abstain from entering. Full information will be 
found in Mr. Long’s articles Ager, Agrarioe Leges, &c., in Smith’s of Greek 

and Roman AnUquitics. 
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From these arrangements for the tenure of public land in tlie 
historical age of Rome, we miglit infer that the original plebeians 
had a share in the conquered lands of Latium. The true state of 
the case seems to have been still more favourable. Whether in 
consideration of their kindred blood, or as a part of the terms of 
their submission, or from the-impolicy of introducing a new body, 
who arc said to have been as numerous as the })reviou8 citizens, in 
a state of disafFection,—it would seem that the greater portion of 
their land was restored to them in absolute ownership, subject 
only to a certain tribute. Those who removed to Rome were 
probably a minority, who preferred to take up their residence in 
the city. In the assignment of the Aventivc as their residence, 
and in the favour shown them by the kings, there seems no roas(jn 
to doubt that w'e have genuine fticts of history. This connection 
with the city raised the plebeians above the disadvantage of a 
rural condition, and secured a centre of union to their whole body. 
The independence founded iij)ou the solid basis of landed property 
distinguished them completely from the clients, and gave them 
the means of resisting the encroaclnneiits of the patricians, whose 
jealous policy soon began to aim at reducing them to the condition 
of serfs. The whole subject is thus summed up by I’rofessor 
Malden, in his admirable discussion of the earliest Roman history:— 

“ While the Patricians held possessions by sulferance in the I’ublic 
Domain, 'the private property in land (wdth the exception of the 
small district wdiich comprised the regions of the three jaitrician 
tribes) belonged almost exclusively to the Plebeians. To them 
alone had any portion of the conquered territories been sold or 
assigned l)y public authority. On the other hand, property in 
land distinguii^hed the Plebeians from the Clients. The Clients 
received precarious grants from the possessions of their Patrons in 
the Public Domain; but it is not probable that, in the earlier 
ages, they were capable of acquiring i)ropcrty in iand in their own 
persons. But the more important form of the distinction w'as 
this, that the Clients exercised all trades and meclianical arts, 
which were strictly forbidden to the free and indcj)endent citizen. 
Agriculture was the only lawful employment of the plebeian 
citizen; and therefore the Plebeian who did not hold property in 
land, though he might not be compQlled to attach himself to a 
Patron, in all his political rights was reduced to a level with the 
Clients.” * The more clearly we cati understand the original 


* History of Rome, in the Library of Useful Knowledyc, Loud. 1833. Tliis work, 
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condition of the Plebeians, the better shall we perceive the rela¬ 
tion of the history of Rome to the social history of the world. 
This point is of the more importance as it has been for ages the 
subject of constant misrepresentation; and the watchwords, under 
which the Jioman patricims and plebeians fought their great con¬ 
stitutional battles, Jiave been misajjplied to the wildest theories 
of modern times. Of all the perverted uses of history, none .is 
stranger than the passion with which the party conflicts of other 
ages arc confounded with our own. 

The death of Ancus Marcius was followed by the accession of a 
now dynasty, whose founder—according to the jiopular legend— 
came from Etruria, but derived his origin from Greece. And 
if, as is tlie prevailing opinion of scholars, we have come to a 
point at which tradition contains a greater portion of historic 
truth than before, there is no good reason for rejecting the latter 
part of this statement, which would furnish another example of 
Etruscan influence in Etruria. The story go«s,*thal Demaratus, 
a Oorintliian merchant,* settled at Taripiinii, on the Etruscan 
coast. His son married a nob|,c Etruscan lady named Tauaquil; 
and in virtue of this marriage he ranked as a Lucumo, if we may 
believe the Homans, who know liim bv no other name. But his 
foreign descent liindered his advancement with the jealous Etrus¬ 
cans, and his liigh-spiritcd wife could not brook that her husband 
should hold a place below her kindred. Rome lay open to the 
ambition of foreigners; and thither Tanaipiil and her husband 
bent their course, with tlicir two sons and a numerous retinue. 
They had reached the suburb of Janiculum, when an eagle, 
which had been hovering over the chariot, making a sudden 
stoop bore away the stranger’s cap, carried it aloft to the sky, 
and then returning placed it on his head. Tanaquil’s skill in 
augury saw the omen of her husband’s future elevation. On 
his arrival at Rome, ho was received as a citizen, by the name of 
Lucius Tarquinius, from his birthplace; his followers were also 
admitted to the citizenship; and he became the founder of the 
Gens Tarquinia.^ the first Tuscan gens that is known to have 
existed at Rome. As the head of his race, as well as the first of 
the two kings of his name, he is distinguished by the title of 

• 

though unfortunately a fragment, contains the most ma.sterly account of the views of 
the best scholars on the early Roman history at the date of its publication. 

* The cause assigned for his leaving Corinth is the oppros-sion of a tyrant, who, if 
we could trust the common chronology, would be Cypselus, the predecessor of Peri- 
ander. 
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Tarquinius Priscus. He rose quickly in fiivour with Aliens 
Marcius, to whom he rendered great services in the Latin wars, by 
his military talent and his numerous following; while by his 
wealth, and by the superior knowledge derived from his Greek 
and Etrusenn training, he gained equal favour with the people. 

Ancus named him as the guardian of his two sons; but, on the 
king’s death, after a reign of thirty-four years, Tarquin is said to 
have offered himself as a candidate for the vacant throne, to which 
he was elected by the suffrages of all the people. The Roman 
monarchy, as we have seen, was elective; and though a member 
of the royal house might naturally have some preference,* this 
consideration was not* likely to prevail over the advantage of 
having a king of proved ability and in tlic full vigour of his age, 
rather tlian an untried youth. The difficulty invofved in the 
election of an Etruscan rests partly on the figment of a tacit 
understanding that the king sliould be chosen alternately from the 
Ramnians and the Titles, an arrang-ement which im 2 )lies the per¬ 
petual exclusion of the Luccres. Tt has been suggested f that Tar¬ 
quin was elected with the very purpose of raising tlie Luceros to an 
equality with the other tribes, a measure which he carried out by 
adding 100 members to the senate, which now had its full number 
of 300. He also doubled the number of the knights, by creating 
three new centuries, as some say from the Luceres, but, according 
to the more probable statement, from the noblest families of the 
plebeians, f That this was an attempt to raise the plebeians to a 
share in the privileges of the Roman people, which the patricians 
frustrated by the weapon of religion,—which they always well knew 
how to wield,—is implied in the picturesque legend of Attus 
Navius. This'augur forbad the king to carry out his intention of 
creating three new centuries of horsemen, which were to liave 
been called after his own name, and placed on an equal footing 
with the Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. Tarquin, in mockery of 
the augur’s art, said:—“ Tell me now by thy auguries whether 
the thing I have now in my mind may be done or not” “ It 
may,” replied Attus Navius, after he had consulted the gods by 
augury. Well, then,” rejoined the king, it was in my mind 
that thou shouldst cut this whetstone in two with this razor.” 
The augur took the razor and seyered the whetstone; Tarquin 

* As, for example, in the election of Ancus Marciua, the grandson of Numa. 

t See Newman’s Regal Rome, chap. viii. 

+ ^Tliat such a preponderance should have been given to one of the three ancient 
tribes is quite incredible. 
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desisted from his scheme, and learnt to respect the omens.* The 
whetstone and razor were buried under a sacred covering in the 
Comitium, and a veiled statue of Attiis Navius was afterwards sot 
up over the spot. The three centuries were, however, added to the 
knights, hut with the names of the “ Second Ilamnes, Titienses, 
and Lucercs.” Such is the story of Livy, who was probably mis¬ 
led by the exclusive application, in later times, of the names -of 
the three old tribes to the centuries of the Equites. What seems 
to be the true meaning of the legend has been already explained, 
in speaking of the plebeians, f 

It w'as, then, rather the moral strength gained by the recogni¬ 
tion of the place which the plebeians had*won for themselves in 
the state, than the doubling of his cavalry, that enabled Tarquin 
to gain great successes against the Latins and the Sabines. He 
took and destroyed the wealthy city of Apiolm, and recovered a 
large number of other Latin towns, which seem to have been lost 
after the death of Ancus.f Following uj) these successes, Tarquin 
was the first Homan king who entered the Aj^ennines, to war upon 
the fierce nation of the iRqui, in the upper valley of the Anio. 
The Sabines seized the opportunity to cross the Anio, and ravaged 
tJie lands of Home up to the very rampart of the city. Driven 
back with difficulty, they renewed the attack in the following year, 
making a bridge of boats over the Anio, a little above its con¬ 
fluence with the Tiber. In the decisive battle that ensued, Tar¬ 
quin gained the victory by his cavalry, while he destroyed the 
Sabine bridge by means of blazing rafts ^oated down the Anio; 
the fords of which above the enemy’s camp he had also occupied. 
Few of the Sabines escaped to the mountains: the fate of the 
other fugitives was announced at Rome by their arms borne down 
the Tiber. The spoils collected on the field of battle were gathered 
into a heap and burnt as an offering to Vulcan, the prisoners and 
the recovered spoil being sent to Home. Carrying the war into 


* It is hardly worth while to point out the obvious inronsistoney of Tarquin's 
alleged contempt for the augur’s art with the augury which attended his own entrance 
into Rome, 'thie further absurdity of an Etruscan despising augury will he variously 
viewed according to the opinion that it was, or not, a specially Etruscan art. 

t See p. 185, We have a direct testimony, preserved by the grammarian Festus, 
that Tarquin wished to change the tribes established by Romulus, and that, as the 
result, “ the body of Roman citizens (eixitas Jtoma7m) wsis distributed into six parts, 
namely, the first and second Titienses, Ramiies, and Luceros,” 
t These successes of the Latins would seem to imply that the constitutional 
struggle, connected with the election of Tarquin and with his new institution^ hod 
been of importance enough to absorb the attention of the Romans. 
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the Sabine territory, Tarquin took Collatia, an old Latin town near 
the Anio,* and gave it as an appanage to his nephew, who had 
been named Egerius f (“ the Needy ”), but was now known as 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, a name famous in the story of the 
last Tarquin. 

It was in tlie Sabine campaign that Tarquin vowed to build the 
great triune temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the Satur¬ 
nian hill, for which he only lived to jjrepare the ground. As the 
workmen were digging the foundations, they disinterred a human 
head. The augurs saw in the discovery an omen that the spot 
was destined to become the Head of the whole world {caput orbis 
terree), and the new temple was called the Capitol {CapitoUum'). 
The name was afterwards extended to the whole collection of 
sacred buildings on the Capitoline Hill. 

Tarquin adorned the city w'ith other great works of utility and 
magniticence, tlic chief of wliich remains to our own day in the 
Cloaca Maxima^ dr Lrrcat Sewer, constructed to drain the marsliy 
hollows hetNvecn tlic Tiber and the Palatine, and between tliis liill 
and the Capitoline and Avcntinc. ,In the changes brought about 
by the ages, our own has once more learnt that even drains lu’c 
not an unfit object of enthusiastic admiration; and after twenty- 
five centuries of desolating war, the discovery that the i)ul)lic 
health is wortli the care of governments has at last produced 
works tliat .surpass tlie “ low-level drainage ” of Rome. Mean¬ 
while, the fabric which excited the astonishment of the Au¬ 
gustan age for its massive structure, wliich had bid defiance to 
time, earthquakes, and inundations for COO years, has endured 
four times tliat period, with scarcely a stone displaced. The 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima is still seen opening into the Tiber 
a little below the southern end of the Insula Tiberina^ in a quay- 
wall which must have been constructed at th(^ same time. Its 
structure shows, as we have already said, a knowledge of the 
arch. J It is a tunnel, vaulted in with three concentric rings of 
large stones, the innermost having an interior diameter of nearly 
14 feet. The hewn stones are about feet long, and above 3 
feet high; they are keyed together without cement. The material 

* The exact position of Collatia is unknown : some place it on the right bank of 
the Anio, others on the left. 

t The legend derives this name from egeo, because he had been left to Tarquin’s 
care without an inheritance. 

t This affords a complete disproof of the exclusive derivation of Etruscan art from 
Greece. 
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furnishes a proof of the great antiquity of the work: it is the 
‘‘tufa litoide ” of Brocchi, a volcanic stone found in various spots 
near Rome, but which was superseded in the buildings of the 
republican age by the finer peperino of Gabii and the Alban hills. 
Tlie Cloaca Maxima itself only extended as far as the valley of 
the Forum. It was afterwards continued as far as the Suburra, 
and a system of sewers ramified through all Rome. Agrippa, in 
his celebrated mdileship, set the example to more recent adven¬ 
turers by navigating the sewers in a boat: the fact is worth 
mentioning as a proof that the sewers of Romo must have been 
well ventilated. 

The effect of this great work was to make the valleys on the 
north and south-west of the Palatine for the first time firm dry 
land. In the foririer, the Forum was now enclosed by rows of 
shops along its northern and southern sides, and Tarqnin built in 
it a temple of Saturn; in the latter the Great Circus (Circus 
Maximus) was built, for the exhibition of the games which Tar- 
quin is said to have introduced from Etruria. The contests in 
chariot racing and boxing were carried on by hired Etruscans, 
the Romans looking on as spectators. The seats were divided 
into thirty sections, for the thirty curim, and the senators and 
knights had their assigned places. Such was the contrast ])etween 
the proud i)atri(;ian reserve of the‘Latin race, and the free 
jjublic life even of the most aristocratic Greeks. This was the 
beginning of the Great Roman Games {Ludi Magni I^omani^ 
or Circenses)^ wdiich were celebrated annually in September, in 
honour of the.three deities to whom tlie Capitol was built. The 
booty of A})iohe is said to b{t\’e supplied tlie means for the con¬ 
struction of the Circus Maximus ; and the other works of Tarqnin 
display such ^ command of wealth, that they have been ascribed, 
without any adequate reason, to forced labour. AVe ihay trace in 
them with greater certainty the fruits of Etruscan science; and, 
though many of Ihe works ascribed to Tarquinius Priscus ought 
doubtless to be divided among the kings of his dynasty, there is 
no question but that he is rightly described as “ the founder of 
the subseqi>Jiit architectural splendour of Rome.” 

The city now appears as the seat of a powerful monarchy, and 
the worthy capital of the surrounding country. A change so 
marked from its condition Under Anfcus Marcius seemed to 
Niebuhr to require the hypothesis, that the accession of the 
Etruscan dynasty was in reality a foreign conquest. We know 
very well, as will soon be seen from a decisive example, that, had 
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such a conquest been effected, it would have been falsified in tbe 
Boman .annals. But, in truth, the chasm which it is sought thus 
to bridge o>er,* appears to be the mere creation of those annalists. 
By the arbitrary system which assigns only four kings to the 
period of nearly a century and a half, preceding the Etruscan 
dynasty, no adequate space was allowed for -approaching to such 
a condition as that which we find under Tarquinius Priscus. 
It was therefore necessary to make the progress of the state 
seem loss than it really was, at the death of Ancus Marcius; 
while its splendour runder Tarquin is probably exaggerated by 
bringing into one reign nearly all the fruits of that development 
of commerce and wealth which was the natural result of a closer 
connection with Etruria. In short, this seems to be one of the 
cases in which fhte genius of Niebuhr, so acute in ey])Osing the 
mythical inventions of the ancients, liurried him to the construc¬ 
tion of positive results, entirely destitute of the solid basis of 
historic testimony. 

It is not then necessary to imagine an Etruscan conquest of 
Rome, in order to explain tlie simple fact, that the reign of Tarquin 
is an epoch of great dev'elopment in'the power and wealth of Rome. 
And this advanc'C was also marked by a greater exhibition of regal 
pomp. For all that we read, the oiitw'ard state of the earlier kings 
may have been no greater than that of the elective chief of a rej)ub- 
lic, and in war the insignia of the fasces were the simple exhibition 
of the authority essential to the very existence of a rude militaiy 
community. The introduction of these emblems, with the lictors 
who bore them, is indCed ascribed by Dionysius to Tarquin, but ho 
tells us that others traced their use to tlie beginning of the monar¬ 
chy.* But al], agree that Tarquin introduced from Etruria, and 
assumed by permission of the Senate, ‘‘a golden crown, an ivory 
chsfir, a sceptre topped with an eagle, a crimson robe studded with 
gold, and a variegated crimson cloak, such as the kings of tlie 
Lydians and the’ Persians wore, only not square like theirs, but 
semicircular; such garments tlie Romans call toyas.”! The toga 

* “ In fact," ftS Mr. Newman observes, .“it seems necessary to believe tbi^, unless 
we regard Tarejuin as-in tb^ sense conqueror of Rome ; for, of all insignia, 

this must have been the most rtVblting, if suddenly introduced. Only on the sup¬ 
position of its representing s^ipreme irvilitary sway, could it be endured by free men. 
A barbarous emblem, natural an& in some sehse necessary in a camp of promiscuous 
outlaws, was continued 4nd incorporated with the splendid garb of peace, when older 
and art had become victorious in society."—Regal Rome, p. 127. 

+ Dionys. iiL 61. In this passage an Etruscan origin is positively ascribed only 
to the toga pTC^fGsta, but the introduction of the garment itself from Etruria seems to 
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with the purple border prostewta) was also worn by childwp 
with a golden ball about the neck {bulla). This, dress is said tj) 
have been granted as a distinction to the «on of Tarquin, who, at 
the age of fourteen, killed an enemy with his own hand in the 
Sabine war. One story makes tliese insignia of royalty a mark of 
submission from the twelve states ef Etruria, whom Tarquin had 
conquered in battle; but such a war is altogether doubtful. 

These signs of outward splendour, and of substantial power, 
seem to prove a tendency to the aggrandizement of the king, in 
reliance probably on the support of the plebeians. It has been 
conjectured that the alaimcd jealousy of the patricians was the 
tiue cause of Tarquin’s violent death. The common legend attri¬ 
butes his murder to the sons of Ancus Marcius, who had acquiesced 
for thirt} years in his possession of the throne. They employed 
two assassins, who apjicared before the tribunal of the king, that 
he might decide a pretended quarrel; and while his attention was 
occupied by one the other clo\e his head with ana\e (b.c. 678). 

The politic and courageous Tanaquil snatclied from the Marcii 
the flints of her husband’s miudti, and sccuud tlie crowm for the 
gilatest of the Roman kings. Slkmus Tiliiis is said to have 
been tlio son of one of the late king’s <. bents, and of a noble Latin 
woman named Ocrisia, who had been brought as a captive from 
CoiTiiculum, and was «ittached to the serMce of the queen. The 
name of Seivius* points to his low origin ; but the portents that 
attended his birth m the pakice were interpreted by Tanaquil as 
omens of his greatness ; and his quick intelligence attracted the 
notice of the king, who brought him up as if he were his own son. 
lie was doubtless ennobled by Taiipim, probably among the lesser 
gentes; and, liaMiig given proof of the highest ability, he was 
ajijiomted AV.uden of the Cit}' {prcp/ntub urbi). The traditions 
\<ii) as to whether it was before or after the murder of Tarquin 
that Ser\ ms married his daughter. One form of the story is, that 
iScrvms shared all the political plans of Tarquin, who had already 

bo implied, and it i-- ibn only dress that appears on the Ftruscan monuments On the 
otliti hand, it ‘.icroil form of weaivng the toga, vjrhich 11 as used by Mrsons sacrificing, 
and bj the consul or herald 111 dcilaiing wai—the emet'm Gdbmxis-^’i onnected with 
tht Latin city of Gabii The toga with pm pie hafs {toga traheata) also is ascribed to 
tilt early kings of Rome at all events, the dress became the peculiar national costume 
ot the Romans, who aie hence called the Oens Togata (For all particulars respectmg 
it, see the aiticle Toga, in Smith s Jhttionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
2nd edition ) 

* From SCI hue, a slave Compare the well known line, 

“ Ante potestatem Tulli, atque ignobile legnum ” 
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designated him as his successor, and that the sons of Ancus and 
the old patricians thereupon resolved on the king’s death; but this 
seems a mere invention to account for their having waited so long. 
The two sons of Tarquin, Lucius and Aruiis, were of tender age; 
and Tanaquil determined to secure the crown for Servius. 

The bleeding corpse of Tarquin had no sooner been carried to liis 
chamber, tlian Tanaquil ordered tlie palace gates to be shut, and 
gave out that tlie king was only wounded : in a few days he would 
be healed : and meanwhile, he had committed the government to 
Servius Tullius. Urged by Tanaquil, Servius came forth in the 
royal robe, preceded by the lictors, and received the applauses of 
the people. His first aet was to condemn the murderers of the late 
king. The Marqii had fled; and, as to the other supposed con¬ 
spirators, it'is enough to remember tlie coward hesitation wliich 
besets a plot tliat is only partially successful. The position of 
Tullius .was thus made sure, before he claimed the criiwn ; but, to 
exclude the pohsibikity of an adverse nomination by the Senate, 
he dispensed with the formalities of the Interrex, and otfered him¬ 
self at once to the Curiai for election; or, as some say, for the 
mere confirmation of his actual power, by the confeiTiiig of the 
imperium. The exact nature of the proceedings is a matter of 
conjecture; but if we are dealing in any sense with an historical 
fact, we cannot be far wrong in assuming that the Latin party, 
roused by the danger which they regarded as their own, would 
support Servius Tullius, and that the large portion of the old trilies 
who were disgusted at,.the crime, or at its failure', would be willing 
to connive at some irregularity in the procedure by which order 
was restored to the commonwealth. Livy and Cicero speak of an 
“opportune witr” with the Etruscans, in which the new king’s 
success confirmed his power at home ; but it would seem that the 
disaffection of the patricians forced him to found his power on a 
new basis, of which the plebeians formed an integral part. 

But, whatever the causes which led to the revolution, and what¬ 
ever degree of credibility belongs to the personal history of Servius 
Tullius, the great fact in this period of Koman history is the re¬ 
modelling of l^e constitution, which is associated with his name. 
Whether devised by a king and carried out by his authority, or 
whether it was a timely concession made by the ruling body to 
the irresistible power of the plebeian order, it is ojje of the most 
remarkable measures ever devised for the reconciliation of con¬ 
flicting interests in a commonwealth. No attempt was made 
to abolish the old patrician constitution; but a new one was 
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planted by its side, like the vigorous parasite which gradually 
stifles in its embrace the old tree whose form may still be traced 
beneath it. The Senate, the Tribes, the Curi®, the Gentes, the 
centuries of Equites, the Pontiffs, Augurs, and other colleges, 
were all left untouched; but a new body politic was framed, with 
new divisions, new powers, and new names, in which patricians 
and plebeians were included, their distinction being merged in a 
new classification. 

There were two distinct features in^tlie constitution of Servius 
Tullius; the one, a fresh social and territorial division of the state; 
the other, the creation of a new popular assembly, to form the basis 
of the government. The first was a change somewhat analogous to 
the subdivision of the French territory into departments, in lieu of 
the ancient j)rovinces. The whole Roman territory and population 
was divided into thirty tribes ;* of Avbich four were within the city 
and twenty-six in the country districts. Tlie city tribes were 
named ac^cordjng to tlie regions they occupiedy Sudurrana, Pa/a- 
Enquifina, and ColUnu:\ the country tribes, though strictly 
local, bo]’e the names of persons and heroes. Each tribe had a 
sti’onghold iq>oii a hill as a refuge for the jieasantry and 

cattle in Wfu*, placed under the protection of a local deity; and the 
conumm festival of these divinities was the Pagamdia. At the head 
of every tribe was a magistrate, callc<l Tribimas^ the name already 
borne ])y the beads of the old tribes. The functions of the tribes, like 
tlieir organization, were at first entirely local. The direct tax for 
war ex])ense8 was levied according to the •tribes, Avhence its name 
{tribNtum)’, and each tribe contributed its contingent to the army. 
It seems ])robable that the tribes managed their own internal 
affairs, such as the inainteiiaiicc of roads, wells, and so forth; and 
the meetings held for these purposes would naturally discuss ques¬ 
tions of wider interest. It has been a matter of great debate, 
whether the tribes were composed solely of plebeians, or of all the 


* Apart from any political reason for kccjnng tlic old name in this new sense, it 
should be rememhernd tlmt the word is really a general ti'rni, capahlc of beiftg applied 
to «?).?/spp 'ftc division. See p. I.'IO, note. Tlie coiKjucst of Home by rorsenna cut 
off ono-thiid of lior territory, that is, ten of tlie eoniitry tribes. Tho subsequent 
acces.sioiis of territory iu Italy raised tlie mimlier to thirty-five. 

t This quadruple division of the dty i.-> traceable to the amalgamation of the city 
on the Quirinal ^ a fourth region) with the three regions of the old city, the Subur- 
ran, the Palatine, and the Suburban (Esquiline). The Suhurran contained the street 
of that name, with the Carinie and the Cadian Mount; tho Palatine and EsqydlvM, 
the mounts so named, the former including the Velia; the CoIUtus, the “ hills ” of 
tlio Quirinal and Yiminal. 
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inhabitants of each district, including the patricians. The latter 
would seem to be the natural inference from their local organiza¬ 
tion ; but we have high authorities for the former view. It is 
certain that the patricians had votes in the tribes after the epoch 
of the decemviral legislation; but this did not prevent their 
becoming more and more the great organ of the power of the 
plebeians; till at length the resolutions of the plebs ” {ple- 
’biscita) passed in the general meetings of the tribes {Comitia 
Tributa)^ which were hel<# in the Forum on the market days, 
were declared to be binding on the whole state (b.c. 449). Nor 
was this all; for the assembly of the tribes gradually absorbed 
into itself the other popular assembly {Comitia Centuriata)^ of 
which we have now to speak ; thew latter having previously super¬ 
seded the legislative power of the old assembly of the Curia3 
(Comitia Curiata). But this great develo 2 )meiit of their power, 
which was evidently’ contemplated by their original founder, 
belongs to a later period of Homan history.* 

The immediate admission of the plebeians into the governing 
body of the state was, however, effected by a different organiza¬ 
tion, military in its form, and based on the foundation of real 
property. Its principle was this : that all free citizens possessed 
of property, whether patricians or iilebeians, should be called on 
to defend their, stake in the commonwealth; and that the place 
assigned to them in the army, and their political weight .in the 
state, sliould alike be governed by the amount of their wealth. 
For this purpose, all '^ihe citizens were first separated into two 
great divisions, the first containing all who had the means of 
independent subsistence, the “wealthy” {(oa(plctes)j ov “settled 
on the soil ” {assi(lui)\ while all the rest were regarded merely 
as persons contributing to the population of the state {proletarii)^ 
and “ reckoned by the head’’ {capite censf). The latter,*though 
free citizens, had no recognized position either m peace or war. 
The former were the Exercitus, or body of armed citizens, and iheii* 
meetings were held in the Campus Martins^ outside the walls; 
for arms were not suffered to be borne within the city. In the 
early age, at which Rome had still enemies at her gates, a standard 
was hoisted on the summit of the daniculan Mount while the 
people were thus assembled, and wits lowered on the approach of 
danger. At this signal, all business was broken^ff; and the 

* The Comitia Trihuta also elected the inferior magistrates, and they had a limited 
Judicial power, not extending beyond the infliction of fines. A full account of their 
coDstitution and history will be found in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
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people, armed as they were, turned to repel the enemy. The 
custom was preserved, long after Rome was separated from her 
nearest enemies by disttot seas and mountains; and in the last 
age of the Republic, it was used in party contests to serve the 
same purpose as a modern “count-out.” 

This “ Army ” was divided into hve “ levies ” or “ classes; ” * 
and tlie classes into “centuries,” a term which soon ceased*to 
bear its literal meaning of 100 men. Some authorities make 
tliese classes to consist wholly of the infantry {pedites), placing 
the cavalry (equites) as a separate class above tlie first; others 
include them in the first class. At all events, they took prece¬ 
dence of all the rest; and each knight received a horse, or the 
money to purchase one, from 'the state, as well us the annual cost 
of keeping it, which was defrayed by the orphans and unmarried 
women. “ In a military ^tate,” says Niebuhr, “ it could not be 
esteemed unjust, that the women and children should contribute 
largely to tliose who fought in behalf of them' and of the common¬ 
wealth.” Tliere were eighteen centuries of knights; of which six 
were those of the ancient tribes, doubled, as we have seen, by 
Tarquinius Priscus, and twelve were added from the j)Iebeian8. 
Tbe five classes of tlie infantry included all the rest of the privi¬ 
leged citizens, capable of bearing arms. Those of each class w^re 
divided into the ScKiores, the men between forty-five and sixty 
years of age; and the Junioi'es^ from seventeen to forty-five. The 
latter were within the ordinary age of military service ; but the 
Seniors were liable to be called out on emergencies: those above 
sixty w'erc superannuated, and their exemption from military 
service involved the loss of their right to vote in^the Assembly. 
Due weight v'as given to age by equalizing the number of centu- ^ 
ries, though the number of the Juniors of course exceeded the 
number t»f tlie Seniors. Especially must the large niunber of 
centuries in the first class, combined- with the small number of 
persons who came up to the required standard of wealth, have 
seemed the Seniors of this class a prei)onderating voice in 
proportion to their numbers. Tbe qualification for each-class is 
stated, according to the later writers, who have preserved all the 
information we possess, by a pecuniary standard; but this is, 
without doubt, merely an estihiation of the value of the land by 
which they wefb originally assessed. We may safely assume that 
the qualification of the first class,—who manifestly rank so fax 
above the rest, both in the number of their centuries and the 

* Classes, from the old verb caXa/re, to call <yat. 
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completeness of their equipment,—was the possession of a certain 
measure of land, which was regarded as a complete estate or 
farm.* The census of the second class Was three-fourths of this 

j 

quantity; of the third class, one half; of the fourth class, one 
quarter; and of the fifth class, one eighth. This estipaate applied 
only to real property, and it would seem, at first, to land alone; 
no account being taken of slaves, cattle, furniture, precious metals, 
and other valuables. The distribution of the centuries among the 
classes, with their property qualifications, and the arms they bore, 
will be seen from the annexed table, f The position of every citizen 


* Dr. Mommsen applies to this unit the Teutonic name of h'dc (German, /lu/e), 
tliat is, as much tis can be properly tilled with one plough (the 2 yhvgh-(jutc of the 
Scotch). Its absolute magnitTido is very uncertain ; but it seems todiavo been not 
less than 20 jugcra, or about 124 acres. 

+ The subjoined table, from Liddell's History of Rome, will make it easy to perceive 
these arrangements at a glance, as they arc given by Livy. ^ • 


Classes. 


First Class 


Census, or Rateable 
rroperty in Land. 


Equites.... 
All having 100,000 
asoB and upwards 
Fubri .... 


» J/-.I f 75,000 ases and up. 

Second Class < ’ , ^ 

I I wards .... 

m ( .50,000 ases and j)p 
Third Class < : „ 

( wards .... 


} 

-1 

i 


FourthClassI 26,000 ases and up- 
( I wards . . . , _ 


Fifth Class / 


1 111,000 ases and up¬ 
wards (more pro- 
I btihly 12,500, as 
j Dionysius says). 
jlrumpcters . , 

Capitc CuiibijOr Pro- 
I letarii .... 


Centuries. 


Arms. 


Defensive, lOffensivc 


6 Fatrician12 Plebeian = 
40 Scniorcs + 40 Juniores- 


100 


10 Scniores-| 10 Jimiorcs = 


10 Scniores+10 Juniores= 


Helmet, 
shield, 
greaves, 
cuirass. 

' ( Helmet, 
20 I shield, 

I ( greaves. 

Helmet, 
shield. 


20 I 


10 Senlorcs+lO Juniores= 20 Helmet (?) 


15 Scnioros+15Juniore8 = 30'\ 


34 


Hone. 


Sword 

and 

spear 

Sword 
and 
spear, 
( Sword 
I and 
( spear, 
( Spo.ar 
< and 
I javelin 


/ Slings, 

\ &o. 


The whole number of centuries, therefore, was 194 ; and in the first class alone 
there arc more than half. 

The centuries of cornicines, tubicines, &c., were called accensi, because they were 
oMcd to the list of cemi. 

The single century of proletarii were called»capite censi, because they were counted 
by the head, and not rated by their property. Later, however, the proletarii and 
capite censi were distinguished, the former being those who possessed appreciable 
property of less amount than 11,000 ases. 

Dionysius places the 2 centuries of fahri in the second class ; and the 2 (not 3) of 
musicians in the fourth. His total is 193 centuries, which is probably the more 
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in the classes and centuries was determined by a register (census) of 
all the landed property they possessed, to secure the accuracy of 
which it was enacted that all transfers of land not made in public 
before witnesses should be null and void. The register, and the levy- 
roll founded upon it, were made up every fourth year, at first by 
the king, afterwards by the consuls,* and finally by the two great 
officers of state called censors, who added to the office of registrars 
a supervision of the morals of the citizens, enforced by the power 
of degrading the unworthy, and also the.administration of the 
finances of the state. The census formed the basis of the tax 
(trlbutum) levied for the military expenses of the state, as well as 
for the system of voting in the Assembly. Each century had one 
vote; and ^uch was the preponderance assigned to wealth, and to 
the nobility of the old tribes, that the first class, inclusive of the 
knights, had an absolute majority of all the votes—namely, 100 
out of 193. Ift was from this system of voting by centuries, that 
the assembly derived its name of Comitia CfiNTUitiATA. But 
before describing its political action, it sliould be viewed in its 
primary character, as the armed levy of the state. 

The name Legion, which originally signified the whole of this levy, 
Avas still retained for each of its chief constituent parts. It originally 
c.onsisted, as we have seen, of 3000 infiintry and 300 cavalry; at 
least this was the normal standard, to whicli the actual numbers 
were as nearly as possible assimilated.* The theory, wllich traces 
ill the four city tribes of the new constitution the absorption of 
the Hill City ” as a fourth clement in tli« state, gives a natural 
exj)lanation of tlie raising of the infantry to 4000, a number which 
becomes a little larger when adapted to the organization of the 
centuries. If we assume that the Century had originally its literal 
signification of 100 meif, we shall find that the fourth part, or 
twenty-five men from every century, would compose a legion of 
4250 men.f Four such legions, increased by the 1800 cavalry, 

correct, as an even number, besides being unlucky, might have prevented an absolute 
majority of votes, 

* Tliis s+j-temciit is, of course, based on the traditional view of tlic early liistory ; 
how far it represents an actual fact wo have no means of determining. 

f The following are the items :— 


First Class... 

.... 80 centuries furnished to each legion 2000 

men, 

Second Class 

.20 


M 

500 

99 

Third Class 

...V.20 


» 

600 

if 

Fourth Class 

.20 


99 

600 

f* 

Fijth Class 

.30 

99 

99 

750 

9 9 


Total effective infantry of the legion 

. 4250 

99 
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and by the remaining centuries of engineers {fabri), and musi¬ 
cians, with supernumeraries intended to fill up the ranks, make 
the whole force close upon 20,000 men. Two- legions usually did 
garrison duty at home, and two went out on active service, 

■ The legion closely resembled the Greek phalanx, both in its 
formation and its equipments'. The 3000 men furnished by the 
first three classes, armed with the long spear and straight two- 
edged sword, and covered with shield and helmet, were drawn up 
six deep, with a front «f 500. The first four ranks were composed 
of the 2000 soldiers of the first class, who wore body-armour 
besides; the two hinder ranks of the second and third classes; 
and the light-armed men (velites) of the fourth and fifth classes 
either formed t^K) additional ranks in the rear, or skirmished on 
the flanks. Here also was the j)lace of the cavalry, of whom only 
300 were attached to each legion in the field, leaving COO of the 
1800 as a reserve. Such was the constitution of tl# legion under 
the later kings, and* lor about the first 150 years of tlie Republic. 
About the time of the great Latin War (b.c. 340) the phalanx was 
abandoned for that more open order of fighting, which has become 
inseparably connected with the victorious career of the Roman 
legions.* 

It was to this army, assembled in its military array in the 
Campus Martius, that the constitution ascribed to Serviiis Tullius 
committed all the highest elective, legislative, and judicial func¬ 
tions of the state ; but as we do not find the Comitla Centuriata 
in full action till the Mine of the republic, the description of its 
functions necessarily refers to that period. It is useless to specu¬ 
late whether or*no the election of the king was reserved for the 
Comitia Curiata; since the traditional history give^? us only one 
king after Ser\nus Tullius ;—a despot,*wlio usurped the crown, 
deprived the Assembly of the Centuries of all political power, and 
paid no respect to that of the Curiie. But, under the Republic, the 
centuries elected all the higher magistrates, — consuls, prsetors, 
military tribunes with consular power, censors, and decemvirs. 
Their legislative power f was at first confined to the passing 

Dr. Mommsen makes the total 4200, or 42 centuries exactly, taking only 7 centuries 
from the 5th class, instead of At the period of the Latin war, in n.c. 340, tho 
data supplied by Livy give 4725 men for the legion, though his own total is 5000, 
besides 300 cavalry. 

* See the full account of their later order ia Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 
t It should be remembered that thewbird (Sp^.^aw) means specifically an enactment 
of tho Comitia Centuriata, in coutradistinction'to the Senatus-consultwm, or resolution 
of the senate, or the PleJnscitum, or vote of the Comitia Tfihuta, A law pi#»posed 
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or rojecting of resolutions sent down from the Senate {senatus- 
conmUa)j and proposed to them by the presiding magistrate.* 
The earliest law which is recorded as having passe^the Comitia 
Oeuturiata, was the Lex Valeria de Prcmomtione^ m the third 
year of the Republic (b.c. 508). It was proposed by the consul, 
P. Valerius Poplicola, who had been‘suspected of affecting royal 
power, to give every citizen an aj)peal against magistrates, in 
Rome and for a mile' beyond. The decision upon making war, on 
the resolution of the Senate, belonged to the Comitia Centuriata; 
but, in the earliest age of the Republic at least, the Senate alone 
had the power of making peace. Ijastly, the Comitia Centuriata 
formed the supreme court of appeal in all questions affecting the 
life of a Rojnan citizen. The condemnation of Spurius Cassius 
(ij.c. 485) is sometimes cited as the first exercise of this right: 
but others hold that the patricians assumed the power of 
j)utting Cassinis to death by their own votes^ in the Comitia 
Ciiriata. * ’ 

The great power of the Comitia Centuriata was originally 
limited, on the one hand, by tlie initiative belonging to the 
Senate, and on the other, by the necessity of submitting their 
acts for the sanction of the Curim. Rut both these restrictions 
were afterwards thrown off', or relaxed. In relation to the choice 
of magistrates, the formal proposal by the presiding magistrate was 
not abolished, but the i)eop]e compelled him to propose hny can¬ 
didate who came forward, without the nomination of the Senate. 
This step was taken in about thirty years fr«m the beginning of 
the Re 2 )ublic. * Por legislation, the inevious iscnatm-consuliutn was 
still necessary; and, after this had been made public for seven¬ 
teen days, thp royatio was moved in the Comitia either by the 
consul or the senator who had i)roi)osed it. In later times, this 
previous resolution of the Senate conveyed, by a curiously indirect 
process, the confflination of the Curirn. This confirmation had * 
gradually become a mere form, when the Publilian law enacted 
that the patricians should give their previous assent to all the 
laws that might bo proposed in the Comitia Centuriata (e.c. 339). 
When even the empty formality of the meeting of tlie Curias was 

abolished, the senate succeeded them as representing the patrician 

• 

for enactment' was called a rogatio, because the people were asked their pleasure 
respecting its passing. The tenua rogatio and Ux, con’espoud to our bill and act (in 
parliament); and, like them, they areoccaaiohally confounded. 

'* The acts of the Comitia Centuriata*Were distinguished by the gentile name of 
their movers, with the subject added, as Lex Pompe^a de Imperio Ctesari prorogando. 
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body, and thus the initiative of the former body stood for and 
included the previous consent of the latter. We shall hereafter 
see how the nowers of the Comitia Centuriata, which represented 
the whole boTiy of the citizens, were absorbed by the more plebeian 
assembly of the Comitia Tributa. 

Such is the constitution traditionally ascribed to Seiwius Tul¬ 
lius, as the fruit partly of his spontaneous sense of justice to the 
plebeians, and partly of the necessity which* threw him on their 
support, against tlie jealousy of the old tribes. By whom, at 
what time, and from what causes, the change was really made, are 
questions which we have no certain evidence to decide. The pre¬ 
ponderating influence assigned to wealth and rank forbids our re¬ 
garding it as X democratic revolution. The form of the levy, 
based as it is on the four city tribes, implies that the Servian wall 
had been already built. The larger qiialificatioii of the higher 
classes, and the fact (at least if a centunj meant originally 100 
men) that there Were so maily as 8,000 citizens possessed of the 
2 )ropcrty of the highest class, implies a great extension of the 
Homan territory, so as to embrace probably both the lands of 
Alba, and those in the .fork between the Tiber and the Anio. This 
intricate but most interesting question may he dismissed with 
the statement of the views of Mommsen :—“ Uj)on the whole it 
is jdain that this Servian constitution did 119 ! originate in a con¬ 
flict between the orders ; on the contrary, it bears tlie stamp of a 
reforming legislator, like the constitutions of Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Zaleucus; and it has evidently been produced under Greek 
influence. Particular analogies may be dcco 2 )tive, such as the 
coincidence, ahjeady noticed by the ancients, that in Corinth also 
widows and orphans •were charged with the ])rovision of the horses 
for the cavalry; but the adoption of the armour and arrangements 
of the Greek hoidite system was certainly no accidental coinci¬ 
dence. Now if we consider the fact, that it Was in the second 
century of the city that the Greek states in Lower Italy advanced 
from the pure clan-constitution to a modified one, which placed the 
preponderance in the hands of the land-holders, we shall recognize 
in that movement the imj)id.se which called forth in Rome the 
Servian reform, a change of constitution resting in the main on 
the same fundamental idea, and '^only directed into a somewhat 
difierent course by the strictly monarchical form of tlie Roman 
state.”* The reconciliation of the monarchical form of government 

* “ The analogy also between the so-called Seryian constitution and the treatment 
of the Attic metoa (resident foreigners) deserves to be particularly noticed. Athena, 
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with institutions which only took effect under the republic was 
evidently felt as a difficulty by the Eoman writers, who try to 
antedate the republican form of executiveigovernment by ascribing 
to Servius an intention of abdicating the throne in order to 
make way for two magistrates, to be elected by the Comitia 
Centuriata. 

Besides thisfconstitution, the legend ascribes to Servius Tullius 
many otlicr benefits to Rome, and in particular to the plebeians. 
He is said to have dischaiged from his private resources the debts 
by which they were weighed down; and to* have deprived the 
creditor of the power of reducing Ids debtor to slavery;—a tradi¬ 
tion wliich.was pcrliaps invented by the plebeians when 2 )atrician 
tyranny led them to look back with fond regret to the age of the 
“ commons’*king.” He is also said to have divided among, the 
jdebeians the lands gained in his Etruscan wars ; and to have 
a 2 )i)ointed judges for their jirivate causes, reserving only the public 
causes for his own decision. To Sen'ius is ascribed the completion 
of the stone wall, with, which Tarquin had begun to surround the 
whole circuit of the seven hills, and wldcli remained the defence 
of the city down to the age of the cm 2 )eror Aurelian. Ho advanced 
the sacred limit of the Pomoerium, so as to include the city on the 
Quirinal and the Viniinal; and raised an immense earthen ram¬ 
part along the crest from which these two hills and the Esquilino 
slope away tow'ards the Cam 2 )agna on the north-easi;,* The 
Esquiline, which had formerly been only a suburb, was chosen for 
his own residence ; and he encouraged the j)eo 2 )le to build upon it; 
•while, he fixed the al)ode of the pati’icians fn the valley between 
t|ie Es(juiline and the Cmliah, which was called the Patrician 
Street {Patricius 17c,'/.s). *, 

Finally, to tBervius is ascribed the great achievement, partly by 
policy and partly by force of arms, of forming an alliance with 
the states of Latium, and making Rome the recognized head of 


like Rome, opened her gates at a comparatively early period to tnetvei, and afterwards 
summoned them also to share the burthens of the state. Wc cannot suppose that 
any direct ccMiiiection existed in this instance between Athens and Romo ; but the 
• coincidence serves all the more distinctly to shew how the same can.scs — urban 
centralization and urban development—everywhere and of necessity produced similar 
effectsi”—(Mommsen, History of Rome, yol. i. pp. 102, 3.) The historian might have 
added the coincidence, that the legislation of Solon<took place less than twenty }’'ears 
bi^'ore the reputed date of Servius Tullius. 

• The Agger Servii Tullh. See the Plan of Ancient Rome : it will be observed 
that there is a break in the wall of Servius along the west side of the Capitoline 
•Mount, where the precipitous rock was supposed to fonn a sufficient defence. 
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the Latin confederacy. As president of the League, he built a 
temple of Diana on the Aventine, for a sanctuary common to the 
Romans and the Latins* The legend says that the Sabines not 
only claimed a common share in the sacrifices offered here, but 
aimed to secure the supremacy over Rome which the soothsayers 
had promised to the nation, which should first sacrifice in this 
temple. A Sabine brought a cow of surpassing befiity to 6ffer on 
the Aventine; but the Roman priest reproved him for having 
neglected the proper ablutions. The Sabine departed to wash 
himself in the Tiber, leaving the cow at the altar ^ and while he 
was absent the cunning Roman completed the sacrifice. 

Viewing the early history of Rome in its legendary aspect, 
Servius Tullius stands forth as the hero of the plebeian order; 
and, the gloried of his reign are crowned by a sort of mar¬ 
tyrdom, in which he paid the price of his fiivours to the people 
with his blood. The patricians, whose exclusive possession of 
power he had dost^^oyed by his new constitution, and who had a 
pretext for calling him an usurper, since he had not been 
regularly elected by the Curia), found an instrument of their 
revenge in the royal family itself. It has been said that Tar- 
quinius Prisons left behind him two sons of tender age: Servius 
Tullius had two daughters; and to unite the interests of both 
families, he gave them in marriage to the sons of Tarquin. Now 
in each pair of brothers and sisters there was a strange contrast of 
character. Lucius, the eldest son of Tarquinius Prisons, was violent 
and overbearing; and so was the younger daughter of Servius Tul¬ 
lius; while the youn^r brother, Aruns, resejnbled the elder sister 
in gentle goodness. In the hope of overpowering evil with good, 
Tullius mated, the elder brother to the elder sister, and likewise the 
two younger. But nature was too strong for policy. Lucius mur¬ 
dered his wife, and the younger Tullia her husband; and the double 
crime was consummated by an incestuous marriage. The unnatural 
Tullia inflamed her husband’s ambition to recover his father’s 
throne. The newer patricians, of the tribe of the Luceres, are said 
to have been the most discontented with the rule of Tullius, and it 
was in this tribe that the Tarquin ian Gens had been enrolled. 
Whether the details related be legendary or not, we find their 
spirit true to history, when we are informed that these later nobles 
were the most eager cham|»on8 of their order, and that their young 
men formed clubs, to countenance each other in lawless violent#, 
Tarquin joined these clubs, and relied on their support. He waited 
for the harvest-time, when the plebeians, who were attached to 
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Servius, were abroad in the fields; and entering the Forum with 
an armed band of the lawless youths, he seated himself on the 
king’s throne in fi'ont of the senate-house, and ordered the Senate 
to be summoned in the name of King Tarquinius. On hearing the 
news, Tullius hastened to the Forum, and asked Lucius how he 
dared to occupy the king’s seat while he was still alive. Lucius 
repliccLthat it was his father’s throne, and that he had more right 
to it than Tullius. Then, seizing the old man by the middle, he 
hurled him down the steps of the senate-house, and went in to 
preside over the Senate. Tullius had risen from the ground, and 
was making his way homeward to the Esquiline, when he was 
overtaken and despatched by assassins sept after him by Tar- 
quin. Meanwhile Tullia had mounted her chariot and driven 
to the Forum, where, sending for her husband om. of the senate- 
house, she saluted him as king. He bade her return home out of 
the tumult. Her road was through the valley where her father’s 
body lay weltering in his blood. The charmteer stopped and 
pointed to the corpse; but she ordered him to drive on, and the 
wheels, dashing tlirough the j^ool of gore, besprinkled the chariot 
and the garments of tlie i)arricidc with a baptism of blood. The 
street was ever after c.al led “The Wicked Street ” (vients sceleratus). 
Tarquin consummated tlie crime by refusing burial to the body of 
Servius. It was said that afterwtu’ds, when Tullia entered the 
temple of Fortune, where her father’s statue was erected, the image 
covered its eyes; and a veil thrown over its head perpetuated the 
memory of the supernatural ex}u-ession of abhorrence. Others 
said that Tarquin had the statue veiled, to hide the loved features 
from the memory of the people. 

The usurper and parricide exercised his power in tlje same spirit 
in which he had seized it, and which earned for him the name of 
Taequinius SurEEBUs. Claiming the throne as an inheritance 
from his father, he showed from the first his design of setting up 
an hereditary despotism by dispensing even with the form of an 
election. The patricians, who had aided his usurpation, soon 
learned Aat they were not to share his power. While he abrogated 
the popular, laws of Servius Tullius, and retained the Comitia 
Centuriata as the meaps of levying the army, he paid no respect to 
the assembly of the Curiae. With the Senate he pursued the policy 
by which an aristocratic monarchy is converted into a despotism. 
Fglse accusations brought down sentences of death and banish* 
ment, with fines and confiscations. The thinned ranks of the 
Senate were left unfilled; and their forfeited property, added to the; 
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royal demesnes and treasures, purchased for him new adherents 
and the protection of a trusty body-guard. 

And here we cannot fail to notice the fact, that some of the 
chief states of Greece were at this very time passing through the 
same phase of their political progress. The tyranny of Polycrates 
at Samos, for example, was established just two years later than 
the usurpation of Tarquiniu's Superbus (n.r. 632). The .coinci¬ 
dence is still more striking in the case of Athens, where Hippias 
and Hipparchus succeeded to the power of Pisistratus seven j’^ears 
after Tarquin’s accession (b.c. 627), and Hippias was expelled in 
tlie very same year in which Tarquin was driven from Home 
(b.c. 610). Like the, Grecian despots, Tarquin sought at once to 
gratify his own splendid tastes, and to dazzle and deliglit his 
subjects, by adorning the city with magnificent woi;ks, a device 
which scarcely ever fails to captivate a people till stern necessity 
compels them to count its cost. At Pome, however, the lower 
orders were made to feel tlic burthen at once, by being forced to 
. work on Tarquin’s jmblic buildings without hire. 

Tarquiii’s foreign policy tended at once to strengthen his 

government by alliances with the neighbouring states, and to 

augment the territory and power of Romo. He made treaties and 

wars without consulting the senate or the people. His hereditary 

connection with Tarquinii formed the basis of a close league Avith 

the southern citie’s of Etruria. He drew closer the ties which 
0 

Servius Tullius had formed with the Latins, by giving his daughter 
in marriage to the most powerful of their chiefs, Octavius Mami- 
lius of Tusculum. '‘By war or by intrigues he estabKshed the 
supremacy of Rome over all Latium. One man alone dared to 
oppose him, Jurnus Herdonius of Aricia; and a false accusation 
preferred by Tarquin obtained his judicial murdey by the Latin 
chiefs themselves. As head of the Latin League of forty-seven 
cities, Tarquin built a new temple to Jupiter Latiaris on the 
Alban Mount, and, at the general meeting, he offered the common 
victim, the flesh of which was divided among the states. 

• ' The 6ity of (^abii alone refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
o^Tarquin. Its capture forms the subject of one of those legends 
in which the republican poets delighted to ^epict in strong colours 
'the tyrannies th^t justified their revolt, and so to perpetuate their 
hatred of the banished dynasty. * The most hateful hero of these 
legends .is SIXTtis, tlje king’s youngest son. He presented him- 
jelf befor^ (Jabir m. the guise of a fugitive from his father’s 
tyranny, W waa receiyKd by the Gamines as their leader;' Some 
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petty victories, which his father permitted him to win, secured his 
influence in the town; and he sent to Rome for further instruc¬ 
tions. The messenger found Tarquin in his garden. Without 
saying a word, the king sauntered along, knocking off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. Tired of waiting his leisure, the messenger 
returned to Sextus, who at once saw the meaning of the parable, 
and put it into practice by cutting off the chief men of Gabii by 
false accusations.* The city was then delivered up to Tarquin. 
As to the really historical circumstances of its surrender we only 
know that the treaty made on the occasion was preserved in after 
ages in the temple of the god of oaths, Deus Fidius or Sancus. It 
\\as written on the hide of the bull sacrificed at its ratification, 
whic’h was strained upon a w'ooden shield. , 

At the fiend of the united Latin forces, Tarquin made war 
n])on the Volsci, and took the ricli city of Suessa Tomoetia. This 
Mctory was folkmed by a doclSl^e defeat of the Sabines, ^\ho had 
nn.ided the Roman territory. Ho afterwards nifide a peace with 
the .^Eqiii, an Osc.in jieople on the upper Anio. Tarquin returned 
to Rome, enriched uith the spoils of Suessa Pomoetia, which he 
de\oted to the completion of the Capitol,f under the superin¬ 
tendence of Etruscan builders, and by the forced labour of the 
people. the same means he completed the Circus Maximus 
and the great seueis; and when the workmen began to murmur 
at their burthens, he drafted off some of them to the two colonies 
which he founded on the borders of tlie Akdsci and .^Equi, at Signia 
in the interior and on the Circi'ian promontory. These therefore 
may be regarded as the bounds to winch Tarquin had extended 
the territory of Rome, rroniincnt as is the legendary character of 
these stories, they give a sufficient general mdicatidii of the state 
of Rome in the last years of the monarchy:—the city adorned 
with splendid buildings, and enriched with the spoils of successful 
war; the siqireinuey of Rome established over Latium, and her 
• power acknowledged by the bordering tribes of the Apennines :— 
at the cost of the humiliation of her nobles and the grinding' 
oppression of her people by a lawless despotism. The dynastic 
alliance witn Etruria, and especially the close relations it involved 
with the maritime city of Caere, must have added to the com-* 
mercial importance of Rome;,a proof of which is seen in the' 
treaty with Carthage. Made as it was in the very first year of the ‘ 
republic, that treaty indicates the maritime consequence whieH 

* HereSotus tell', a, similar atocy af the means by whicli Babylon wsts betr»/ed ‘tp' . 
Dauui, Hystaspis. f See above, p. 192. ’ 

\ 0 L n. 
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Rom« had reached under the monarchy. But the prosperity of 
regal Borne was only a prelude to the fall of royalty. 

The building of the Capitol was attended Vith omens of the 
future fate of the city and the reigning dynasty. The discovery of 
that human head, which gave the spot its name, has been already 
mentioned. As the building advanced, it became necessary to 
clear the ground of several ancient shrines and altars, which 
tradition ascribed to Titus Tatius and the Sabines. The gods to 
whom these had been raised were consulted by auguries, whether 
they would give place to the three great deities—Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. All the rest signified assent; but the refusal of 
Terminus and Youth tb retire from the hallowed spot gave Rome 
the assurance tl\at her boundaries were destined never to go back, 
her youth to be for ever renewed. A more mysterious sign was 
given of the future that was written for her in the book of fate. 
A strange woman came to Tarquiii, and offered him nine volumes 
for a certain price. • The books contained the poetical predictions 
of one of those prophetic women, who were callctl by the Greeks 
Sibyls ,—some said of the Cumaean Sibyl, who had been the guide 
of A3neas into the world below; while some believed the bearer to 
be the Sibyl herself.* Tarquin refused to buy the books. The 
Sibyl departed, and burnt three ; and returned, offering him the 
remaining six at the same price. The king again refused: the 
Sibyl burnt three volumes more; and again made the same 
demand for the reduced remnant. Astonished at her persistence, 
the king consulted the augurs, and learnt from them what a 
treasure ho had despised. The three books were bought, and the 
woman vanished. The books were buried in a stone chest under 
the Capitol, atid entrusted to the care of two men of the highest 
rank, by whom they were only consulted in greal emergencies, 
and at the order of the Senate. Their contents were kept a pro¬ 
found secret; and the guardian who betrayed his t»rust was punished 
like a parricide, being sown up in a sack, and thrown into the sea. • 
The information gained from them does not seem to have been, 
like the Greek oracles, so much the prediction of coming events, 
as concerning the rites by which the gods were to be propitiated, 
when their wrath had been revealed by prodigies. That such 

* The common, and not improbable deriv^ftion of the name is from 2iii (Doric for 
jStfAAa (/SowAlj), the counsel of Jove. Concerning the Sibyls enumerated by the 
ancients, see the article in Smith’s Dwlwnmy of Mythology and Biography. In con¬ 
nection with the Greek element in the legend, it should be remembered that Cumse 
was the oldest Greek city of Italy. Some ancient writers tell the tale of the elder 
Tarqiiin. 
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books really existed, is a certain fact; but when and by whom 
they were collected is utterly unknown. They were destroyed in 
the burning of the Oapitol (b.c. 82), and the pains taken to replace 
them by envoys sent to Greece, Asia Minor, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, would seem to show that the original books were in 
Greek, as indeed might be inferred from the name of the Sibyl, 
We have thus another instance of the Hellenic element in the 
civilization of Home. There is no ground for the fond fancy, 
handed down from Christian antiquity, and supposed by some to 
be confirmed by the tone of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, that the 
Sibylline books contained prophecies of the future destinies of the 
world, emanating from a true inspiration, * 

“ Teste David cum SybillA.” 

Another 'portent was closely connected with the fate of the 
royal house. A snake crawled out from the altar in the court 
of the jialace, extinguished the fire, and devoured the sacrifice. 
Besides consulting tho Etruscan sootlisayers*, Tarquin sent his 
two elder sons,-Titus and Aruns, to enquire of the oracle at 
Delphi. They were aceoinpanied by their cousin, a harmless idiot, 
as they supposed. Tanpiin’s sister had been married to a noble 
and wealthy Roman, Marcus Junius, after whose death the king 
had murdered tlie elder of his two sons and seized on his inheri¬ 
tance. To avoid sliaring his brother’s fate, Lucius, the younger 
.son, had feigned himself an idiot, and thus obtained the-surname, 
destined to be doubly memorable in the Roman annals, of Brutus, 
that is, stupid. Tlio young men reached Delphi, where the 
temple stood in the renovated s])lendour wifji which it had been 
rebuilt by the Alcmmonidm, and the sons of Tarquin offered costly 
gifts worthy to be placed beside those of the Lydian' kings. 
Brutus dedicated his staff of cornel wood. His cousins laughed 
at his simplicity, not knowing that the hollow of the staff was 
filled with gold; -but the Pythia and her ministers had a keener 
discernment of the precious metal. The princes were told that 
Tarquin would cease to reign when a dog should speak with 
human voice; and the brute beside them soon spoke trumpet- 
tongued ro tho people over the body of Lucretia. Curiosity, led 
them to enquire which of them would succeed their father; and the 
priestess replied, whichever should first kiss his mother. They 
agreed to keep the oracle secret from their younger brother Sextus, 
and to cast lots for its fulfilment; but Brutjis perceived its hidden 
meaning, and as soon as they landed in Italy, he fell as if by 
accident and kissed his mother earth. If such legends were at 
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all within tlie province of historical criticism, it would be quite 
consistent with all that we know of the Delphic oracle to suppose 
that Brutus, meditating- his great work of liberation, purchased 
with his staff full of gold a divine sanction, to be quoted at the 
proper time. 

The opj3ortunity was ere long furnished by the outrageous inso¬ 
lence of the king’s youngest son, the hero of Gabii, ‘‘false Sextus, 
who wrought the deed of shame.” Tarquin w^as warring against 
Ardea, a city of the Kutuli, on the coast of Latium. The army 
was encamped idly Before the blockaded town. The sons of Tar¬ 
quin, with their kinsmen, Brutus and Tarquiiiius Collatinus—the 
son of that Egerius, to ■whom the first Tarquin had given tlie 
lordship of Collat4a—were supping together in the tent of Sextus,, 
when the conversation turned u})on the merits of ‘their wives. 
Each extolled his own, and Collatinus especially Avas 1 <mi(1 in 
praise of his Lucretia, a lady as discreet and virtuous as she was 
beautiful. To make good his 'boast, he 2 )roposed that they should 
take horse, and see for themselves how the ladies were occu 2 )ied. 
They rode first to Borne, and found tlie wives of the king’s sons 
giving a splendid banquet to other noble 'w^omen. Leaving the 
city, they reached Collatia late at night, and there wars Lucretia, 
in the midst of her maidens, carding wool and spinning by the 
light of a lamp. All confessed that Collatinus had been right; 
but his triumph was bought dear, and the issue involved the fate 
of Borne. The charms of Lucretia had smitten Sextus Tarqui- 
nius with lawless love. He returned in a few days to Collatia 
and was received by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. Insen¬ 
sible alike to shame and truth, to the ties of kindred and hosj)i- 
tality, Sextus’entered her chamber in the dead of the night, and 
told her that if she would not yield to him, he would slay her and 
one of her slaves, and tell her husband that he had taken them 
in adultery. His puri)Ose Avas accomplished by •threats and force, 
and he returned to the camp under cover of the night. 

In the morning Lucretia sent messengers in haste to summon 
Collatinus from the camp, and her father, Spurius Lucretius, from 
Borne, where Tarquin had left him as Warden of the City. Colla¬ 
tinus came, attended by L. Junius Brutus; Lucretius, by Publius 
Valerius, the same who was afterwaids surnamed Poplicola, from his 
ardour in the cause of the people. In the presence of these witnesses, 
Lucretia, whom they found stiting upon her bed bathed in tears, 
denounced her ravisher, and required from all present an oath that 
they Avould avenge the wrong. Then declaring that, though inno- 
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cent herself, she could not survive her shame, she seized a knife 
that she had hidden beneatli her pillow, and plunged it in her 
heart. While her husband and her father could only utter cries 
of horror, Brutus, throwing off his assumed stupidity, drew the 
knife from the wound, ijpind holding it aloft, swore by the blood 
of Lucretia that he would pursue ter the uttermost, with fire and 
sword, both Tarquin and his accursed house, and that no man 
should ever after be king in Home to repeat such crimes. Then 
he passed the knife to Collatinus, and then to Lucretius and 
Valerius, and bound them by the same oath. The corpse of 
Lucretia was carried forth into the market place, and Brutus, 
holding up the bloody knife before the pebple, who flocked toge- 
tiier at the strange sight, ex(;laimed, “ Behold the deeds of the 
wicked house of Tarquin.” The youth of Collatia flew to arms, 
and while one body guarded the gates, lest news of the rising 
should reach Taripiiii’s camp, the rest followed Brutus and his 
companions to Rome. The sight of the arnled band, with their 
distinguished leaders, s})r(*ad an alarm through the city, and the 
cause of their coming was soon known. In virtue of his office as 
Tribune of the Celeres,* Brutus summoned the people to the 
horum, and harangued them, not only on the wrongs of Lucretia, 
and the misery of hei* husband and her father, but on all the 
misdeeds and tyranny of Tar([uin’s reign. The Ouriee, for it was 
in that form that the people were convened, passed a solemn vote 
depriving Tarquin of the crown, which he had seized at first with¬ 
out their consent, and banishing him and all his family for ever. 
Tullia fled from her })alacc amidst the tumult, j^'^rsued by the 
curses of the people. The city was left in the charge of its pre¬ 
fect, Si)urius Lucretius, while Brutus went at th5 head of the 
youth to gain over the array before Ardea. 

Meanwliile the news of the insurrection at Rome had reached 
the camp, and Tarquin had started for the city at the head of a 
chosen band. Brutus turned aside from the main road, and 
rea(hed the army without encountering the king. His harangue 
was responded to in the same spirit as in the city. The sons of 
Tarquin wore driven out; a truce was made with the Ardeaus; 
and the army marched to Rome, where the gates had already been 

* The Tribvnus CeUrum, or captain* of the knight.s, was the officer who called 
together the Curiae, in the absence of the king. The entrusting such an office to a 
reputed idiot is but one of the many tnconsistencies of the h'gend. Some suppose 
t\\&X Brutus originally signified no more than “grave” or “stern," like the later name 
SevKnis, and that the story of his assumed idiocy arose from the later sense of the 
word. Such inventions based on etymology arc by no means infrequent. 
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shut against the deposed king. Tarquin fled to Caare in Etruria, 
where the tomb of the family is still to be seen. There he was 
joined by his sons Titus and Aruns. Sextus fled to Gabii, where 
he was murdered in requital of his former treachery.* 

Thus was Tarqiiinius Superbus driven §ut from Rome, with all 
his family, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, just at the close 
of the Roman year b.c. 510—9.f The expulsion of the last king 
was commemorated by the festival called Hegifugium^ or Fugalia^ 
which was celebrated on the 24th of February in every year. 

We have felt bound to relate those poetical legends which are 
inseparably associated with tliis most picturesque period of Roman 
history. The labours of the historian.s of Romo have relieved us 
from the necessity of exposing the absurdities of dry fact which, 
lurk beneath scenes so true to nature. It is su])erfliiods to demon¬ 
strate once more the impossibility of a chronology which assigns 
245 years to seven elective kings, three of whom perished by a 
violent death, and the last was ju’cmaturely expelled. Nor is it 
possible, as some have thought, to draw any line, however general, 
between the periods of fact and fal)le, whether between Numa and 
Tullus, or between Ancus and the elder Tarquin. If the reigns of 
the earlier kings are the least trustworthy, from the absence of 
historic records and the manifestly unhistoric complexion of their 
annals, and if the history of the Tarquins seems more trustworthy— 
as belonging to an age of advanced civilization and commerce, an 
age when written documents certainly existed, and which has 
handed down its monuments of art and its elaborate political 
constitution,—yet it is at the close of this very ago that the history 
assumes a more poetical complexion than ever, and it preserves 
that complexion during the establishment of the republic. The 
poetic fervour, in wliich the sense of new-born freedom or the 
regret for its subsequent loss found vent, though not of itself 
inconsistent with a substratum of true facts, eflectually prevents 
our discerning those facts through the haze of imagination that is 
cast around them. There is as great a variety in the legendary 
stories which different writers tell of this period as in the age of 
Romulus and Numa; and the clironology, in becoming the more 

* Tli^s is the account of Liv}”-, who generally preserves tlie more poetical form of 
the several legends. Dionysius represents Sextus as killed at the battle of the lake 
Regillus, and this view is followed in Macaulay’s celebrated lay. 

•f According to our present calendar, the expulsion of the Tarquins was on Feb. 24, 
B.c. 609; but, for the sake of the I'ound number and of the agreement with the 
Roman year, we take the liberty of reckoning on the year 510 to its Roman end, 
which agrees also with our own “old style.” 
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deiinite, only becomes tbe more impossible. This was indeed 
perceived by Dionysius of Halicarnassus; but, instead of admit¬ 
ting the conclusion, he makes arbitrary amendments in tlie data.* 

We cannot make out a true and consistent history by eliminating 
the improbabilities of these legends, or by selecting from the inter¬ 
pretations of the ancients that which may seem to fts the most 
reasonable. But, by a careful comparison of language, antiquities, 
institutions, traditions, and other real elements of fact, illustrated 
by light reflected on them by the legends, we can arrive at certain 
broad conclusions. The chief of these have .been indicated as we 
have proceeded. They may be summed up in tlie steady gi’owth 
of the city, till it became the head of Lafium, on the one hand, 
and derived wealth and commercial importance from its connection 
with Etrurki on the other. A constitution, based* on a patriarchal 
aristocracy, with an elective monarchy at its head, was modified 
by the introduction of new elements, chiefly from the conquered 
Latin states, till the necessity arosq for a nevvjnilltary organization, 
and a new distribution of 2 >olitical power among all classes of the 
citizens. 

But, as we have already seen in the states of Greece, the first 
confusi(ai incident to the admission of the commoj)S to a share of 
power, gave an oi)portunity for the establishment of despotism ; 
and the excesses of this despotism led to its speedy overthrow. 
But here was the great diflerence behveen the fall of the Greek 
tyrants and the Uoman kings. The former were mere usurpers; 
the latter were the natural leaders of tlie iieojile, wh.o had indeed 
abused their jiower for a time, but wliose loss left an injurious void 
in the constitution. The immediate ellectof their expulsion on the 
common people caiinot be better describeil than iy the words of 
Mr. hJewman .—“ The great cause of the prosperity of the city, was 
that the kings had headed the movement ixirty for enfranchising 
and elevating the lower classes. . . Uiion the destruction of 
royalty, the lower population discovered that they had lost their 
patron, and were exposed to hundreds of tyrants. All the early 
history of the Boman republic is a long struggle of the common¬ 
alty to regain for itself a powerful jirotector: and, after a time, 
the success of the plebeians w'as complete. But Borne continued 
to conquer; hence, outside of the plebeians fresh and fresh masses 
of subjects lay, who had no organs of protection, until the Roman 

* See the complete summary of these chronological absurdities—which are mani¬ 
fest especially in the ages of the leading persons of the story—in Professor Malden’s 
History of Rome, pp. 56, 67. 
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constitution was violently subverted, and emperors arose. From 
these, at lengtli, tlie population of tlie provinces gradually ob¬ 
tained the gift of Jloman citizenship, Avhicli ought to have been 
long before granted by free Rome, in order to preserve her own 
freedom. It was conquest that ruined the later republic; and 
conquest, ai)parently, also that ruined royal Home. When tlie 
victories of Ancus and Tarquin enlarged the state so rapidly, 7iot 
to have enfranchised the new subjects would have weakened it from 
within ; yet ^ enfranchising them, Tarquin and Servius produced 
a discontent in the old citizens, which exploded into violence, and 
wrecked the constitution under Tanpiin tlie Proud. If Brutus and 
Collatinus, instead of abolishing the royalty, had restored it with 
all the formalities of interregal election, but with such limitations 
as experience suggested, we how see that it would luiVe been far 
better for the iilelieians of Rome. The wicked deed of Sextus 
Tarquinius did not need royal power; it might have been jierpe- 
trated by any man who Avore a^ sword. But it was attributed to 
the inherent haughtiness of royal blood, and the question of 
raising some one else to the throne was never even moved at all. 
In consequence, the ])lebeians were suddenly left Avithout legal 
representatives. No man of their body Avns capable of holding 
office, because lieAvas essentially inadmissible to patrician religion. 
It was soon manifested that, Avhile excluded from cxecutiA'c 
government, possession of legislativ^o jioAver Avas a mockery: unfor¬ 
tunate Avar forced them to incur debt, and the penalties of debt 
Avere rigorously enforced. Art and skill migrated from Rome 
Avhen her arms could no longer defend the industrious, and rude¬ 
ness so great came OA^r the city of the Tarquins, that sheep and 
oxen became the current coin of a community Avhich, but a little 
before, had made a treaty of commerce with Carthage. Under an 
exclusive patrician caste, Rome sank more rapidly than she had 
risen; until tyrannical powers, vested in tumultuous tribunes, 
became an alleviation of the intolerable evils caused by the loss of 
the elective king. For the destruction of the monarchy did not 
come in the ripeness of time, Avhen monarchy had finished its 
work, and the loAver people had gained the pOAA er of self-defence. 
It was the explosion of rage against an institution because of 
personal iniquity; and it became the prelude, to a century and a 
half of suffering to the plebeians.” * 


* Newman’s Jtegia! Bjome, pp. 169—171. 
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CHAPTEK XXL 


THE PATRICIAN REPUBLIC—FROM THE EXPULSION OF THE 
TARQUINS TO THE INVAS40N OF THE GAULS. 

B.C. 609 TO B.C. 390. 


“ Then the great Consuls venerable rise: 

The public Father, who the private queUed, 

As on the dread tribunal, sternly sad : 

He, whom his thankless country could not lose, 
Camillus, only vengeful to her foes ;. 

Fabriciu.s, scorner of all-coiiqueriiig gold ; 

And Cmcinuatus, awful from the plough.”—T homson, 


BEfllNNINQ oy THE REPUBLIC—INSTITUTION OF THE CONSULATE—BRUTUS AND OOLLATI- 
NUS CONSULS—RETIREMENT OF COLLATINUS —CONSPIRACY FOR THE TARQUINS—BRUTUS 
AND HIS SONS—DEATH OF BRUTUS—VALERIUS POPLICOLA—RIGHT OF APPEAL—TREATY 
WITH CAKTHAGE—DEDICATION OF THE CAPITOL—LEGEND QF LARS PORSENNA—BATTLE 
OP THE LAKE REGILLUS— SABINU WAR—IMMIGRATION OF THE CLAUDII -END OF THE 
MYTHICAL PERIOD OF ROMAN HISTORY—REAL STATE OP ROME—CONQUEST BY POR¬ 
SENNA—REPULSE OF THE ETRUSCANS—INDEPENDENCE OP LATIUM—INSTITUTION OF 

THE IHCTATOKSHIP—THE SENATE—RISE OF A NEW NOBILITY-THE CONSTITUTION 

ARISTOCRATIC— POSITION OF THE PLEBEIANS — DISTRESS OP THE S.MALL LANDHOLDERS 
— CONSULSHIP OP CLAUDIL3 AND SKRMLIUS—M. VALERIUS DICTATOR--.SECESSION TO 
THU SACRED MOUNT—TRIBUNES OP THE I'LEBS .AND PLEBEIAN ACDILKS —COLONY SENT 

TO VKUITR.E—Continued dissensions- legend of coriolanus—.spurius oassius— 

TREATIES WITH THE LATINS AND IlEUNICANS —WARS WITH THE VOL8CIANS AND 
iJIQUIANS—AGRARIAN L.AW oP .SPURIUS CASSIUS--HIS DEATH—WARS WITH THE 

ETRUSCANS—LEGEND OP THE FABII AT THE CREMERA—IMPEACHMENT OP CONSULS- 

MURDER OF THE TRIBUNE OENUCIUS—PUBLILTAN LAW—IMPEACHMENT OP APPIUS 
CLAUDIUS—ROGATION OP TERENTll.IUS — LONG CONFLICT OF THE ORDERS—.®QDIAN 
AND VOLSCIAN W'ARS—STORY OF CINCINNATUS—THE ^lECEMVIKS — LAWS OF THE 

TWELVE TABLES—STORY oF VIRGINIA-SECOND SECESSION OF THE PLKBS-FALL OF 

THE DECEMVIRS—VALERIAN AND HoHATIAN LAWS—MILITARY TRIBUNES IN PLACE OP 

CONSULS — INSTITUTION OF THE CENSORSHIP —FAMINE AT ROME—DEATH OF M.SLIUS 

WAR WITH THE ETRUSCANS, A'lQUIANS, AND VOLSOIANS-VICTORY ^T MOUNT AL01DU8 

— RISE OF THE SAMNITPH—PALL OF FIDENiE—LAST WAR WITH VEII—DRAINING OP 

THE ALBAN L^KE — LEGEND OF CAMILLUS AND THE FALL OF VBII—AGRARIAN LAW 

BANISHMENT OF CAMILLUS—THE GAULS IN ETRURIA—DECLINE OF THE ETRUSCANS. 

Rome was delivered from the tyrant and his house. The Patri¬ 
cians lifted their heads once more : tlie lower orders rejoiced in 
the cessation of their forced burthens. The common sense of 
freedom d’.iposed both orders to co-operate in the restoration of 
order; and a common basis was furnished in the revival of the 
Comitia Centuriata. The forms of the constitution were scru¬ 
pulously observed. Though tlje royal family had been expelled, 
and tlie name of king abolished, the first step taken was to fill up 
the place thus left vacant at the head of the state by the inter¬ 
vention of an Interrex, as of old : Spurius Lucretius was appointed 
to this function, either in virtue of his office as warden of the city, 
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or by the vote of the decimated Senate. He convened the people 
in the assembly of the Centuries, for the election of new chief 
magistrates. The change now made was of a very simple cha¬ 
racter. By putting two elective magistrates in the place of one, 
and leaving each in full possession of the powers of the former 
kings, independently of the other, a constant mutual check was 
provided against tyrannical usurpation. Their dignity was still 
marked by the chair of state * and the other insignia of royalty, 
except the diadem. Even the fasces and axes were retained, as 
the emblem of militdry power; but tlioy were borne by the twelve 
lictors only before one of the two magistrates, each for a month in 
turn. There was, however, no corresponding alternation in the 
exercise of their power, and no division of their functions, except 
such as convenience might suggest; as when one Iciiniined to 
administer justice in the city while the other was engaged abroad 
in war. It does not seem even to have been an essential condition 
of the office, that it should be held only for a year ; and, though 
this restriction was establislied by custom from the vcjy first, tlie 
consulship did not expire of itself at the lapse of that period. It 
was only vacated by the magistrate’s fonnally laying down his 
office; nor does it appear that an attemjit to prolong its tenure, 
however unconstitutional, would have been positively illegal. 
The repeated elections of the same man in the first years of the 
republic (as in the ease of B. Valerius roplfcola, "who held office 
for four of the seven years before his death, three of them in suc¬ 
cession) show a tendi^ncy to a Jonger tenure; but the ai.'cident of 
the deaths of two chief magistrates and the abdication of one, in 
the very first year of the rejiublic, may have helped to establish 
the preceilent of an annual election. In conformity •with the 
military character of the Roman state, these two chief magistrates 
were at first named Fnetors^ (that is, </euerals) : from their judi¬ 
cial functions they were called Judices: and from thei^ equal 
authority they received that famous name of Consut.s (that is, 
colleagues),X which did not prevail over the title of Brmtor till 

* The seUa curulis, a term not derived (as is often .snidi from currus, n chariot, but 
probably of tho same root as mria. It was inlaid with ivory aiid, in later times, 
overlaid with gold. Its I’onn, often shown on coins, was a .S4iuare stool, with curved, 
cross legs. It pertained to all the higher magistracies, which were hence called 
curule. The royal chariot and purjile robe \<ere disused : the consuls walked on foot 
(except in a triumph) like other citizens, and wore a robe with only a purple hem 
(the toga preetexta). 

+ Literally leaders, those who go before, from proe and eo. Tho judicial oflScers, 
who afterwards bore the name of preetors, were first appointed in'B.c. 366. 

J The true etymology of this word is from con (together), and the root which 
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the restoration of the office, after its interruption by the decem¬ 
virs, in the 305th year of the city (b.c. 449). The celebrity, how¬ 
ever, of this latter title has caused it to be used from the beginning 
of the history of the republic. 

The consular office, then, as Mommsen observes, ‘‘ manifestly 
sprang out of the endeavour to retain the regal power in legally 
undirainisbed fulness.” But, after all that has been said of the 
elective character of the Homan royalty, we cannot but trace a 
sort of reverence for the j)atriarchal sanctity of the office, the 
“ divinity doth hedge a king,” wliich was nof fully transferred to 
the consuls, as it has never been to Protector, Stadtholder, Presi¬ 
dent, or even to imperial adventurers. This was especially mani¬ 
fested in relation to the religious functions of the king, and his 
power of nominating tlie priests. Fur the sacrifices that he had 
been accustomed to offer, as the i)atriarchal head of the state, 
special provision was now made; and the conservative spirit of the 
Koman religion was shown in retaining for tliis religious officer 
the otherwise proscribed name of King.* But, lect he should be 
tempted to aim at extending the meaning of the title, he paid the 
jjrice of the great honours l>elonging to his office by incapacity for 
all civil functions. Ev’^en in his religious duties, he was subject to 
the supreme authority of the chief pontiff. The “ Sacrificial 
King” VMS at once the first in rank and tlie least in power of all 
the Jioman magistrates. In every other use, the title of King 
was ever abliorred by the Koman people with an almost fanatic 
hatred; and tlie first ai't of the ne\v coijsuls, aftiJr they had 
purified the city, was to bind all tlie people by the oath, already 
<|jWorn by Brutus ovef the body of Lucretiu, that they would suffer 
no man ever again to be King in Koine. • 

It was natural that tlie first consular electidli should fall upon 
Brutus, the hero of the revolution, and L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose ^reat wrong had been its immediate occasion. The choice 
of the latter was likely to conciliate the moderate partisans of the 
exiled family. But the public indignation proved too strong to 
endure the ver}^ name of a Tarquin, and Brutus himself made a 

appears inscfZ-eo (sU), srl-la and so?-ium (a sea/), con-s/Z-iuni {counsel), cx-sul (an exile, 
whose abode is out of the state), prse-siiZ (a president). 

* Rex Sacroruvh king of the sacrifi(^s. Just so, at Athens, the second archon, 
who presided over the public worship of the state, was called the King Archon 
$ajai\eis). Other ro/al prerogatives were abolished, as the enacting of forced 
labour to till the domain, the delegation of the military power to the Prcefechis Urbi 
and the Trvbunus CcUrum, and of the judicial to the Qiuestores Parridclii. The 
latter now became permanent magistrates. 
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motion, on the authority of a decree of the Senate, to deprive 
Collatinus of his office, and to extend the sentence of banishment to 
the whole Tarquinian gens. Collatinus yielded to the public feeling, 
and withdrew to Lavinium, where he lived to a good old age. The 
Comitia Centuriata elected Publius Valerius consul in his room.* 
This apparently harsh measure was probably rendered necessary 
by symptoms of that reaction which is wont to follow revolutions. 
The banished house had still a powerful party among the Roman 
nobles; and they were plotting tlieir restoration from the neigh¬ 
bouring Etruscan city of Cmre. The story of these attempts is 
continued in the same })oetical vein which we have traced through 
the whole history of tile last Tar(piin; Imt it is surely needless to 
relate in full thjt^se beautiful legends, with which every educated 
reader will have been familiar from his childhood';—how the 
claim of Tarquin for the restoration of his property ciial)lcd his 
envoys to engage several noble families in the eonsi)iracy which 
involved the death <vf the two sons of Rrutus, and tlie sacrifice of 
their father’s natural feelings in that ever memorable example of 
the stern Roman sense of duty :—how, wlien Tarquin marched 
against Rome, at the head of the forces of Tarquinii and Veil, 
his son Aruns encountered Brutus in the face of both armies and 
they fell transfixed by each other’s spears:—liow, in the night 
that followed the indecisive battle, a supernatural voice, proclaim¬ 
ing that the Romans were victorious, smote tlie Etruscans with a 
panic fear, and the consul Valerius returned to Rome, to celebrate 
the first triumph of the republic, and the funeral obsequies of 
Brutus, whoso statue in bronze, holding a naked sword, was 
placed in the Capitol, in the midst of the effigies of the kings % 
how Valerius, falling into suspicion through his delay in the 
election of anothCT colleague, and because of the splendid house he 
had built upon the Velia, came forward to clear himself before the 
people, lowered his fasces in acknowledgment of their soveseignty, 
pulled down his palace, and received in recompense a plot of 
ground at the bottom of the hill:—how he carried the laws ])ro- 
claiming outlawry against the man who should aim at kingly 
power, and securing every citizen the right of appeal from the 

* Thus, in the very first year of the republic, we have an example (and we shall 
meet with two more before the end of the saane year) of what was afterwards called 
tlie “ consul suffectus," or supplied consul. Such an gne succeeded, in all respects, 
to the position of the consul whose vacant place he filled up, and went out of office 
at the expiration of his predecessor's term. This does not, of course, apply to the 
nominal consuls under the empire, of whom there were often "two or three sets in one 
^yoar, appointed merely as a mark of imperial favour. 
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sentence of a magistrate within the city and one mile round :*— 
and how these measures gained for him the surname of Poplicola, 
the People’s Friend. After carrying these laws alone, Valerius 
convened the Comitia, for the election of a consul in place of 
Brutus. Tlieir choice fell first upon Spurius Lucretius, and—on 
his death after only a few days—upon M. Horatius Pulvilius. 

Such are the transactions which tlie legendary stories ascribe to 
the first year of the Republic (b.c. 509). Of its real history, we 
possess an invaluable remnant in the treaty with Carthage, which 
was engraved on brass, and escaped the destruction of the city by 
the Gauls. Its chief provisions are preserved by Polybius, who 
tells us that he translated it with difli(!ulty,*as its archaic style was 
barely intelligible to the Homans of his day.f T^e Carthaginians 
bound them*selves to make no trading settlements on the coasts of 
Latium or Campania; and the Romans engaged not to sail south 
of the Heriiipean i)romontory (C. Bon). Rome is recognized as 
the head of Latium, and as possessing the Italian coast, as far as 
the Bay of Tarracina. 

In the second year of the Republic (b.c. 508), when Valerius 
was again consul, with Titus Lucretius, the brother of Lucretia, a 
new census was taken, and the armed force was found to be 
1 30,000. J In the next year (b.c. 507) Valerius was consul for 
the third time, and had M. Horatius Pulvilius again for his 
colleague. In this'year, according to the annalists, the temple 
of the Capitol was finished, and it fell to the republican consuls 
to dedicate this great work of the two Tar^uins. They cast lots 
for the honour; the lot fell u])on Horatius ;§ and Valerius de¬ 
parted to carry on the war with Veii. But his friends were 
envious of his colleague, and they contrived a stratiigem to post¬ 
pone the cereinoTiy. Horatius had laid his hand upon the gate¬ 
post, and was beginning the prayer of dedication, when a cry was 
* 

* This was in effect the ahdication of the imperinm within the prescribed limits, 
and in sign tlicroof the consular fasces were borne without the axes : but beyond those 
limits the consul retained the full imperium of the kings, and the axes were bound 
up with the f'l.-ces. 

f It is one among other similar proofs of Livy's negligence, that he takes no notice 
of this treaty. If the labour of deciphering it, from which Polybius had not shrunk, 
was too great for a Roman, he might have retranslated it from Polybius. 

+ The census of Servius Tullius is «aid to have given 84,700 citizens; hut all 
these numbers are of very doubtful authority. See Arnold, History of Rome, vol. i., 

P- 131- . . ' 

§ Here is an indication how completely the consulship was, like the royalty, vested 
in the individual and not in the two conjointly, or, as the Romans would say, in the 
“ collegium.” Thus the consuls are never called duumviri. 
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heard,—Gonsnl, thy 8on is slain^” A single word of mourning 
would have broken off the rite by its evil omen. ‘‘ Carry out the 
dead,” said Horatius, still holding the post and finishing the 
prayer; and, when the odremony was over, he fouud that his son 
was alive and well. The dedication was followed by a prodigy, 
decisive of the question which seemed now to hang in doubt, 
wliether thO’ Romans or the Etruscans should prevail. Tarquin 
had ordered a chariot of clay to be moulded by the^rtists of Veil, 
to surmount the temple. It swelled so much in the baking, that 
the furnace had to be pulled down in order to remove it; and 
the Etruscan soothsayers promised empire to the possessors of the 
chariot. The VeientinUs now refused to give it up, as being the 
property of Tarquih. A few days after, a charioteer, who had 
just won a prize in their races, was carried off by liis horses at 
full speed, and dashed down lifeless at one of the gates of Rome. 
The Etmscans obeyed tlie will of the gods, tlius plainly declared, 
and.delivcred up the chariot, which was placed on tlio summit of 
the Capitol. 

For the present, however, Rome seemed destined to subjugation 
by the Tuscans. The war with Porsenna represents an historical 
event, though obscured by the utter confusion of the chronology, 
and by the poetic legends under which the Romans disguised their 
defeat. The early date of the war—in the second or third year of 
the republic—seems a device to keej) up the fiction that it was 
waged for the sake of the Tarquins, though the success of Por- 
' senna was hot followed by their restoration. We must forego the 
pleasure of recounting the well-known legend, how 

“ lifirs Porsoiia of riusium 
• Jiy the Niue (Jods he swore, 

That the great lioiisc of Tarquin 
Rliould sufTcr wrong no more 

how he marched upon Rome, at the* head of the united force 
of the twelve Etruscan cities, and seized the suburb of Jani- 
culum:— 

• “ How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the biavo days of old : ”— 

■ and how the self-devotion of Mucius Scsevola, and the gallantry 

* The Roman poets are divided as to the quantity of the name, Porsina, Porslna, 
oir Porsenna. Virgil'S' learning, and the recent investigations into the Etruscan 
language, ar? in favour of the long penult. Legendary as is the story of Porsejina, 
there is no reason to doubt his having been king of Clusinra (Chiusi), a city in the 
central hill-country of Etruria, on an eminence overlooking the river Clunis and the 
Locus Clusinus. 
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of Cloelia and her fellow mlaidens, won from the fear and magna¬ 
nimity of Porsenna an honourable peace. The attempt to conceal 
defeat by occupying attentidh with a few heroic* ^tions, real or 
imaginary, proves the high spirit, as wotl-. asrthe ifi^frtiity, of the 
Roman annalists.* There is generally some imgsarded point in 
such fables, at which the truth peeps outand the writers who 
represent the otFering of the insignia of royalty to Tarquinius 
Priscus by the ‘Etruscan states, as a token of subjection, tells us 
that the like present was sent by the Romans to Porsenna, in 
acknowledgment of his generosity. 

But, before rfelating what we know of the real truth, we may 
glance at the final scene in the legend of the Tarquins. The last 
champion of their cause was the Latin prince, Octavius Mamilius, 
the dictator *of Tusculum, who led out the confederacy to a new 
war with Rome, and perislied in the great battle won by the 
dictator Aldus Posturtiius Albus, at the lake Regillus, with the 
aid of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), who rode at^the dictator’s 
riglit hand on their wliite liorses, and appeared tlie same evening 
at Rome to announce tl\e victory. The gigantic print of a horse’s 
hoof was sliown in the rock on the margin of the lake, and the 
festival of tlic Twin Sons of Jove was kept on the anniversary of 
the battle, the Ides of Quinctilis (July 15, b.c. 498 or 490).f 
Titus Tarquinius, and, as some say, Sextus, died on this battle¬ 
field ; and the aged king found shelter witli Aristodemiis, the 
tyrant of Cuma^, wliere he died wretched and childless (b.c. 496). J 
Between tlic war with Porsenna and the battl^of the lake Regillus, < 
the annalists jilace a war with the Sabines, in which P. Valerius, 
consul for the fourth time, gained a great victory and the surname 
of Maximus, and in whicli the Sabine Attus Clausus seceded to 
Rome with all*his clients, and founded the great patrician house 
of the Appii Claudii (b.c. 504). 

The Battle of the Lake Regillus may be regarded as the close of 

* The device is not unknown in a more sober age of liistory. B}' filling up his 
narrative of the battle of Trafalgar with one or two gallant oonibals of ship against 
ihip, M. Thiers comes to the conclusion that there remained with England a dear** 
bought victory, 'sith Frajice the-glory of a divouement unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

f The ancient writers, who give these dates, confess the uncertainty of the chro- 
nology. For the poetical view of the battle, see Macaulay’s Lms of Ancient Rome. 

X According to the popular chronology, this was 120 years from the time wheii,hia 
father a.scende(i the throne in mature age ! Tarquinius Superbus must have beeii,113 
years old at his death, two years after he had fought in person by lake Regillus, and 
7.5 when, in his youthful vigour, he hurled Servius down the steps of the senate*. 
house! These are by no means all the chronblo^cal absurdities of the story. 
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the distinctly mythical period of Roman history, though the vein 
of poetical fable eften reappears during the ensuing century, down 
to the story of Camillus. We cannot pass from this legendary 
period without quoting the summary of the brilliant writer, who, 
himself a great historian, has contributed so much to the poetical 
illustration of the early Roman annals:—“ The early history of 
Rome is indeed far more poetical than anything else in Latin 
literature. The loves of the Vestal and the God of War, the 
cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, 
the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the fratricide, the rape of 
the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostilius, the 
struggle of Mettus Oitrtius through the marsh, the women rushing 
with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers and 

t V. 

their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa and the Nymph by 
the well in the sacred grove, the fight of the three Romans and 
the three Albans, the i)urchasc of the Sibylline books, the crime 
of Tullia, the simulated madmess of Brutus, the ambiguous reply 
of the Delphic oracle to the Tarquiiis, tlic wrongs of Lucretia, the 
heroic actions of Horatius Coc-les, of Scmvola, and of Cloelia, the 
battle of Regillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the 
defence of Oreiiiera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the still 
more touching story of Virginia, the wild legend about the drain¬ 
ing of the Alban lake, tlie combat between Valerius Corviis and 
the gigantic Gaul, are among the many instances which will at 
once suggest themselves to every reader.” * 

' And now, what wps the real condition of Rome in the fifteen 
years that elapsed from the ex 2 )ulsion of the Tarquiiis to the begin¬ 
ning of the long conflict between the patricians and plebeians? 
The great external fact of her history is her conquest by the 
Etruscans, and the loss of the whole territory on the right bank of 
the Tiber, which had been won by the enterprise of the kings, 
and quietly held during the long iieriod of their Tuscan alliance. 
Even later writers knew the truth which Livy had chosen to 
conceal under ,the old poetic fables, Tacitus expressly says that 
.the. city was surrendered to Porsenna. Pliny quotes the treaty, 
by which the Romans were debarred from the use of iron, except 
for agriculture. The price which Rome paid for peace,—the loss 
o«f one-third of her territory,—is attested by the reduction of the 
country tribes #om 26 to 16, making the whole number 20 
instead of 30. The invasion, which the legend ascribes to Lars 
Porsenna’s espousal of the cause of Tarquin, seems to have 

* Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Roms,- pp. 4, 5. 
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originated in one of these great lAovements of the Etruscans 
southwards,* which, as We have already seen, brought th«cn. into 
conflict with the Greek cities of It^y about this time.* It 
appears to have been a great check sustained 'before Aricia that 
prevented their overrunning the whole of Latium. The story 
goes, that, after the campaign of Porsenna against Rome, his son 
Aiuns attacked Aricia. The cities of the Latin confederacy joined 
to raise the siege; and, with the aid of Aristodemus, the tyrant 
of Cumjp, they defeated the Etruscans, and drove them back 
beyond the Tiber. Rome, m consequence, regained her indepen¬ 
dence ; but it was long before she recovered the lost lands beyond 
the Tiber. This account would imply also the recovery of inde¬ 
pendence b} the Latins; and accoidingly we find Rome making a 
new league •with the confederacy a few years later (b.c. 493). 
Lpon the whole, it seems that, within a few jears of the expul¬ 
sion of the kings, Rome was thiown back almost, if not quite, 
within the limits of her oiiginah^ territory;« but still with the 
advantage of that previous recognition of her headship of the 
Litin confedciacy, which would fuinish a starting point for its 
recovery on the fiist opportunitj. ^\hethcr the legend of the 
battle of Regilhis rcpicseuts a partiallj successful effort to regain 
supiemacy in Litium, bcfoie the Latin states had time to reor- 
gniize their eonfedeiacj, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The loss of territory 111 Ltiuria, and of influence in Latium, was; 
but slightl} compensated by the voluntaiy accession of a Sabine 
clan, which raised the diminished number of the tribe» to twenty-'* 
one. Poi the next century and a half, Rome was engaged m 
reconquering what slie had lost bj hei revolution. 

The most important constitutional matter alluded to in the 
Icgcndaiy history of fliesc years is the ajipomtment of a Dictator. 
'The fiist dictator is said to have been Titus Lai tins, m the tenth 
jear of the republic (b c. 501) , the second, Aulus Postumius, m 
the jear of the battle of Regillus. The office was, m fact, a tem¬ 
porary restoration of the full poWer which formerly resided in the 
king, whenever the limitations of the consular power might 
endanger the |>td)lie safety. Of such an emergency the senate ' 
■•vere the judges, eind the appointment was made by the consul, 
withput even the form of popular election. The well-known title 
of this officer, Dictator (that is*, Commander), was borrowed from 
the Latins, butdiis proper Roman appellation was “ Master of the 
People ” {Magister PoptUi). His appointment at once superseded 
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the authority of the ordinary magistrates, who became entirely 
Bubjeot to his control. He had for a deputy the “ Master of the 
Horse,” who answered to the Trihunus Celerum under the 
Monarchy. His judicial power, like that of the king, was limited 
by no right of appeal to the people, except by his own permission. 
The obvious danger, that tha office might be converted into an 
actual royalty, was guarded against by its strict limitation to six 
months; and such was the good faith of those appointed to this 
power, that they generally laid .it down as soon as their work was 
done, without waitihg for the expiration of that term. This 
revival of the full regal power, at any moment, proved more than 
once the salvation of the state; but it was also a ready instrument 
by which the senate could supersede the constitution at seasons of 
popular fermenl, until a plebeian consul \entured to appoint a 
plebeian dictator, in b.c. 356. There \\a& another mode in vvhich 
the senate took upon themselves to revive thereoal power, without 
the appointment of a dictator, by passing the decree ‘‘ that the 
consuls should see to it, that no harm befel the Itepulilic.” 

The constitution of the Senate itself remained unaltered in 
theory. Like the council of the Homeric kings, its chief func¬ 
tion had been to advise the supreme magistrate, w'itliout taking 
any direct part in the administration. This function was con¬ 
tinued in relation to the consuls, wdiile the great power was 
gained of initiating the motions to be laid before the Comitia. 
On the other hand, a large popular element was introduced into 
the Senate‘by the admission of the heads of plebeian houses to 
supply the vacancies which Tarquin had left unfilled. It is said 
that no less than 104 (a clear majority of the 300 members) were 
added as “ conscripts ” to the roll of the ancient senators.* But 
it would be a mistake to infer that a regard for plebeian interests 
gained at once a preponderance in the senate. Bodies of men 
have, like individuals, a character which easily becomes tradi¬ 
tional, and which is wont to absorb, in a marvellous degree, the 
individuality of what would seem the most heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments. At Rome, as elsewhere, we have distinguished examples 
of ‘^new men” talking the most loudly of “our order.” The 
possession for life of a dignity, which was originally founded on 
a patrician basis, and which could only be threatened from below, 
formed the strongest common bond; and, besides, the plebeians 
now enrolled were no doubt chosen for their wealth* 

• See above, p. 161 . Before this time, plebeians had been admitted only bah' * 
ridually, and that rarely. 
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Tli^ consuls—though not, as such, members of the senate, but 
only its official presidents*—had the power of appointing new 
members, which had originally belonged to the Gentes, but had 
also been exercised by the kings. This power was afterwards shared 
by the consular tribunes and the censors. The selection,, however, 
was not arbitrary, and it became the*custom to admit to the senate 
all who had passed the curule offices, unless there were some special 
reason for their exclusion. The lists were revised every fourth year, 
at first by the consuls, and afterwards by the censors, who had the 
power of “passing over”—^by simply not entering them in the new 
lists—the name^, not only of the ex-magistrates as new members, 
but of actual members of the senate, f Besides their elevation to 
the senatorial order in their own persons, the curule magistrates 
were regarded as the founders of a new order, not indeed invested, 
with any power in the state, but possessing the vast influence 
of social rank. Their families became the Nobility (nobiles^ the 
known), an order which succeeded to much of the exclusiveness 
of the old patricians, and regarded the commonalty f in the 
same spirit in which these had looked down upon the plebeians. 
The chief outward distinction of the nobles was the i)rivilege of 
setting up in their houses the images of their ancestors, which 
were displayed on festive days and carried forth in funeral pro¬ 
cessions ; a right like that of coats-of-arms among ourselves, when 
armorial bearings hdd still a meaning. § One who had no such 
signs of ancestry, on attaining to the honours of the state, was 
called a “ new man,” and had to maintair^ a constant conflict 
with tile pride which boasted of being “ the accident of an acci¬ 
dent.” It was at the period of the Second Punic War that the. 
nobles attained their highest power, and were able k> exclude aE 
“ new men ” from the consulship, except a very few of the highest 
merit, like Marius and Cicero, both, by a remarkable coincidence,, 
natives of the same Latin town, Arpinum. But, further still, the 
second order in the state, that of the Knights, composing the 
rich middle class, though not without frequent grounds of quarrel 


* All the cur'rl\5 magistrates, as well as the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen* 
Dialis, belonged to the “Senatorial Order,” and had seats in the senate esc « 

with the right of speaking, though not of voting. They possessed, however,, the 
curious privilege of going ov^r to join sither party, when the division had taken 
place, whence they were called Senatorea Pedarii, or senators of the foot. 

+ Those so degraded were called preeUriti senatorea. 

J Ignobiles, the unknovm. 

t The right was called the jua imaginvm.' The Images were figures with, ffiasks hf 
wax, painted to resemble the person represented. ‘ ' ' 
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with the nobles, threw its weight into their scale as against the 
common people; and the two orders, under the assumed name of 
■ Optimates* formed a compact conservative aristocracy, in which 
the old distinction between patricians and plebeians was so com¬ 
pletely lost, that the term Pleba itself came to be applied to the 
mass of the common people. • 

• Such was the final development of that aristocratic character of 
the Roman constitution, which appeared at first in the preponde¬ 
rance of the patricians, and the rich citizens enrolled in the highest 
class, over the body of the plebeians, and in the conservative spirit 
with which old institutions were maintained, especiaily the religious 
ceremonies of the gerdiles^ and the exclusion of plebeians from 
intermarriage with j)atricians. Ihe disqualification of the ple¬ 
beians for the higher magistracies was a consequehce of their 
being allowed no part in the religious rites which were essential 
to their inauguration; and such disabilities, resting on such a 
basis, could not but be felt as a standing WTong, to be redressed 
on the earliest opportunity. The exclusion had been less felt, 
when the chief magistrate was disposed to favour the plebeians 
as a counterpoise to the patrician order, and when he held for 
life a power which enabled him effectually to protect them: 
but the more restricted power of the consuls was exercised under 
the direct control of the i)atrician body, from which they were 
raised, and into which they returned after a tenure of office too brief 
to give them real political power. If, as often happens in every 
patrician body, a magistrate were disposed to make a popular use 
of his power, the means were at hand to check him, by the autho¬ 
rity of his colleague, and by the interposition of the colleges of 
priests, and if all else failed, he might be superseded by a dictator. 
The annual change of officers, combined with the privilege of 
.initiating all the measures to be laid before the Comitia, threw into 
the hands of the senate the control of all the business of the state 
which extended beyond a single year, and especially the manage¬ 
ment and distribution of the public lands. The same body obtained 
the control of the public purse, which had formerly been under the 
management of the king. The annual election by the Comitia 
Centuriata of the two Qumstors, to manage the finances (an insti¬ 
tution ascribed to Valerius Poplicola), might seem to have placed 
the power of the pu^e in the hands of the popular assembly; but 
in f^t the quaestors became mere paymasters under the direction 

• That is, like “aristocracy,” the party of the. best. In the conflicts of tM lalbr 
republic, they are found constantly assuming the appellation of the Go(Sd-(Aont). 
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of the senate, without whose authority neither the consuls nor even 
the dictator could draw money from the treasury. In short, the 
government was more aristocratic than before the revolution; but 
the plebeians were constituted an organized opposition within the 
body of the citizens. The Servian constitution had done little more 
than subject them to a share of the public burthens; but the rights 
they now obtained, though narrowly restricted, contained the germ 
of their future power. “ Hitherto the metceci* had been politically 
nothing, the old burgesses had been everything; now that the 
former were embraced in the community, thfe old burgesses were 
overcome; for,* much as might be wanting to full civil equality, it is 
the first breach, not the occupation of the last post, that decides the 
fall of the fortress. With justice, therefore, the Roman community 
dated its political existence from the beginning of the consulship.” 

The struggle, which lasted for two centuries (b.c. 600—300) 
before the plebeians were admitted to an equality of civil rights, did 
not, however, begin on any abstract question of poljtics, but from 
the more imperious demands of material hardship. Poverty and 
hunger are great quickeners of the sense of political oppression. 
Tlie new government made various economical regulations—accord¬ 
ing to the economical lights of those days—to promote the growth 
of wealth, and to relieve poverty. The port dues were lowered; 
corn was bought up by the state when its price was high, and the 
salt-works at the mouth of the Tiber were kept in the hands of 
government, that these necessaries might be su])plie(l to the citizens 
at reasonable ])rices. Limits were set to the fines which the 
magistrates could impose. But capital was fostered more than 
poverty was relieved; and an impulse was given to the formation 
of a class of capitalists by the system of farming the, revenue. The 
selfish interests of the nobles were adverse to the middle class of 
small landholders. In the management of the public lands, the 
allotments of the plebeians were withheld, and the dues of the 
patricians to the state were negligently exacted. By this default 
an unfair portion of the taxes was thrown upon the plebeians, 
while their means for bearing the burthen were narrowed. The 
losses suffer'Al in the wars that followed the establishment of the 
republic fell, of course, chiefly on the smaller landholders, whose all 
lay in the farms of which they were stript by the invaders. The 
taxes and forced labour which these wars entailed, the necessity of 
rebuilding their houses and restocking their farms, compelled them 

* This is the Greek term which Dr. Mommsen chooses' to apply to the plebeians. , 
The quotation is from his Sishry of Rfftm, vpl. i., p. 272. 
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to incur debts, which were exacted with all the severity of the 
Roman law. Not only the possessions, but the persons of the 
debtor and his family, became the property of his creditor, who, 
from self-interest rather than mercy, held him in a position “ in 
which he knew nothing of property but its burthens,” or, when he 
became too poor for any more .to be wrung out of him as a tenant, 
sent him to grind in the horrible dungeons which the great houses 
used as prisons. ■ In no point is the oppression of a wealthy aristocracy 
more conspicuous, than in the old Homan law of debt. The bor¬ 
rower was bound by 'contract to repay the loan by a stated day, and 
m. the absence of such an agreement tlie patrician'judge fixed the 
of payment. In ease of default, he was assigned as a bonds- 
m^ to his creditor; and, if'thirty days passed without pajTnent, his 
master might throw him into prison, and feed him with bread and 
water. At the lapse of another month, he might sell the debtor 
for a slave, or, if he pleased, put liim to death. If there were 
several creditors, they might divide his body among them; and the 
law provided with merciless ingenuity against the humane evasion 
immortalized by Shakspere, by enacting that “ whether a man cut 
more or less than his due, he should incur no penalty.” Unprofit¬ 
able as such cruelty was, it is not unlikely to have been practised 
in the spirit of vindictiveness, or in the wanton sense of power. 
These sufierings were aggravated by the sight of the wealthier 
plebeians, who should have been the natural protectors of the poor 
of their own order, identified with the order of their oppressors by 
their admission into the Senate, and by the advantages bestowed 
on capital. Such is the picture which the annalists draw of the 
state of the plebeians in general, as early as the fifteenth year of 
the republic. ^ 

One resource remained to the plebeians for resit’ting this into¬ 
lerable tyranny—their place in the military organization of the 
state. The contest broke out (according to the common chrono¬ 
logy) in the. fifteenth year of the republic (b.c. 495), when the 
consuls were Publius Servilius and the proud Sabine nobleman 
who had lately come to Home, where he distinguished hirnself by 
the haughty contempt for the lower orders which marked the 
name of Appius Claudius through many a generation,— 

“ For never was there Claudius but wished the Commons ill.” 

Inflamed, as the story goes, by the.appeal of an aged veteran, who 
♦^shed into the Forum, loaded with chains, red with stripes, 

' squalid and emaciated with iiiiprisonment, the people burst forth 
into such a storm of indignation,, that Claudius fled .pid hid him- 
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self, and Servilius promised to plead their cause with the senate. 
Just at-this crisis, the levy of the stete had to be called out to 
meet an invasion of the Volscians; and it was feared that the 
plebeians would refuse to serve. The consul Servilius suspended 
the obnoxious law, and gave orders for the liberation of the im¬ 
prisoned debtors. The plebeians followed* the popular consul to 
victory; but the senate refused a triumph to ^Servilius, and his 
colleague Appiua Claudius enforced the law again in all its rigour.* 
The following year (b.c. 494), the enemy appeared again; and 
the plebeians refused to be cajoled with promises a second time. 
It was not till the senate appointed Manius Valerius dictator, 
that the malcontents yielded to the authority of his oflQ,ce 
the popularity of his name. IJe again suspended the laws of debt 
during the war; and on his return as a victor, he laid before the 
senate a proposal for their amendment. But the patrician party, 
headed by Appius Claudius, again prevailed; and Valerius indig¬ 
nantly laid down his office. As. soon as the news reached the 
army, which awaited the i-esult outside the city walls, they aban¬ 
doned their general, and, headed by the military tribunes, the 
legions marched away to the district betw^een the Tiber and the 
Anio. There tlicy took up their position on a hill, on which they 
tlireatened to build a new plebeian city, commanding the most 
fertile i)art of tJie Homan territory. The patricians, thus aban¬ 
doned by die farmers who tilled their lands, were compelled to 
yield, in spite of the boast of Appius, that they and their clients 
could carry on the state without the base aid of the plebeians. 
Valerius w'as sent to make terms with the'scceders, accompanied 
by another ex-dictator, Titus Lartius, and by an aged senator, 
IMcnenius Agrii)pa, who is said to have overcome the obstinacy of 
the people by the famous apologue of “ the belly and the mem¬ 
bers.” The terms insisted on by the people involved a vital 
change in the constitution. Besides temporary measures for the 
relief of their present distress, by the cancelling of old debts and 
the foundation of military colonies, they required the appointment 
of two permanent officers of their own body, to be elected annually, 
like the two consids. These were the Tribunes of the Plsbs 
{TrihuniPlehia)^ a name taken either from the existing office of the 
tribunes of the thirty Servian tribes, or from the military organi- 
zatiem of the people under the military tribimes at the time of the 
appointpieni The office itself was purely civil, its design being 
to ,^t ,as a counterpoise to the .power of the consuls' and the 
senate, by protecting the plebeians from the oppression of the 
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patrician magistrates, and in csise of need punishing their op¬ 
pressors. Their prerogatives may he summed up under the two 
heads of “ intervention ” and “jurisdiction.” By the former, the 
tribune might cancel any command issued by a magistrate alFect- 
ing a citizen, on a jirotest made in person by the appellant, who 
might thus obtain exemption, from a> military levy or from arrest 
for debt To give every aggrieved person an opportunity of 
placing himself under the tribune’s protection, it was enacted 
that the latter must not leave the city, and that his house should 
be open day and night. The “jurisdiction” of the tribunes 
extended over every citizen, even over the consul while in office, 
and embraced the power of iinj)risonment, fines, and death. From 
all their sentences there was an appeal to the people, not in the 
Comitia Centurilita; but in the Comitia Tributa, before whom the 
tribunes must appear to defend their sentences. This assembly, 
in which plebeian influence w'as made 2 )redominaut, by the absence 
of the artificial gradations of .suftriige by centuries, became the 
great sphere of action of the i)lebeian tribunes. By their juris¬ 
diction, the new principle was introduced of making magistrates 
personally responsible for acts done in their official capacity, and 
that not according to any fixed law, but at the j)leasure of a 
populace excited by the leaders of their party. The right of the 
tribunes to address the people in defence of their judicial sen¬ 
tences was naturally extended to a general licence of speaking in 
the assembly; and hence arose the right of initiating in the 
Comitia Tributa those resolutions of the i)lebs ( plehiscita)^ "which 
at a later period acquired the force of law.* Thus the tribunes 
obtained a share in the legislative 2 >ower which had formerly 
been exercised, by the c<msuls under the direction of the senate. 

As it was ffireseen that these powers, so adverse to the patri¬ 
cian order, would expose their i)ossessors to constant danger, it 
was enacted that their persons should be inviolable {sacrosancti) 
within the city and that space around it w^liich was exempted from 
the consular imperium. Beyond that limit, they were subject to 
the authority of the magistrate, like any other citizen ; nor were 
their powers of any avail against his authority. Against a dictator, 
they were equally powerless within the limits of the city. It is 
still a matter ©f dispute whether they were elected by the Centu¬ 
ries or by the Curise : the latter is Ihe more probable; and at all 
events, their election at first required the confirmation of the 

By thft “ Icilian I^aw” (b.c. 492?) the interruption of a tribune in addressing the 
Comilia Trihvla was made punishable with death. • 
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Curi 80 . They did not receive the ipiperiurrij nor were they regarded 
as magistrates. Invested with none of the regal insignia, and 
seated on a plain stool, instead of the ivory curule chair, their 
office was contrasted with the consulate as much by the absence of 
external pomp as by the unlimited reality of power. Its first 
purpose, of protecting the commonalty from oppression under a 
particular law, was but partially accomplished, inasmuch as the 
evil lay in the law itself, not merely in its administration j nor did 
the power thus placed in the hands of the plebeians give the 
poor any adequate protection against the rich, many of whom 
were of their own order. The real effect of the institution was to 
give to the discord between rich and poor a* legal recognition and 
organization. After the time of the decemviral legislation, the office 
originally instituted for the protection of individuals from oppres¬ 
sion grew into a constitutional but irresponsible veto vested in 
the leaders of the opposition. The increase of the number of the 
tribunes from two to five, and afterwards to ten—combined with 
the change which transferred the right of intervention from the 
majority of the college to each individual—not only led to a more 
arbitrary and obstructive exercise of their power, but often enabled 
the nobles to use some tribune to neutralize the policy of his col¬ 
leagues. It cannot, however, be denied that the office had its 
use in giving a legitimate character to the popular opposition, and 
in preventing those • perpetual alternations of exile, and those 
murderous conflicts, which w'ere the common incidents of party 
contests among the Greeks. 

The law for the appointment of the Tribunes of the Plebs was 
carried by the dictator Valerius, who caused every citizen to take 
an oath to observe it. It was deposited in the* tempi® of Vesta— 
which became the special sanctuary of the plebeians, as that of 
Saturn was of the patricians—under the charge of the two ple¬ 
beian Aildiles.* Tliese magistrates, who were elected annually, 
first by the Centuries or Curite, and afterwards by the Comitia 
Tributa, were associated with the tribunes as their attendants and 
assistants, and stood in much the same relation to them, as the 
quaestors to consuls. Their functions were afterwards greatly 
enlarged. They were made the keepers of the resolutions qf the 
senate as well as of the plebs (b.c. 446). To them was entrusted 
the superintendence of all buildings, both public and private, 
the supply of water, and the whole sanitary police of the city; 
the distributions of corn to the poorer citizens {annon(B ); the care 

, * Their title was derived from the house {a:des) of the goddess. 
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of the public lands; the superintendence of the markets and of 
weights and measures; the ordering of and presidency over the 
public festivals: and, lastly, the duty of seeing that no new deities 
or rites were introduced. The office of the Curule iEdiles was not 
instituted till u.c. 3C5. While the plebeians obtained the perma¬ 
nent protection of their tribunes and mdiles, their present distress 
was in part relieved by the sending out of a military colony to 
Velitras, a town conquered from the Volscians. Such were the very 
momentous results of the famous Secession to the Sotcred Mourd^ 
for such was the na!me by which the commons celebrated the posi¬ 
tion they had taken up on the hill in the lands of Orustumerium. 

The first year after this great political victory of the i)]ebeians 
is marked in the- Roman annals by two famous names, the one of 
a bitter enemy of the order, the other of a friend, wlio sealed his 
devotion witli his blood. Caius Marcius Coriolanus, who had 
already distinguished himself, as a youth of seventeen, at tlie 
battle of the Lako Regillus, where he received from the dictator 
the “ civic crown ”—an oaken wreath—for saving the life of a 
fellow-citizen, and who gained his surname this year by his exploit 
in taking the Volscian city of Corioli, is the hero of a legend, in 
illustrating which our own greatest poet has vied with the old 
Roman bards. We may assume that those who have not read the 
story as told by Livy are familiar with the tragedy of Shakspere; 
but, if there be any historig basis for it at all, we must not fail to 
notice the bitter and pertinacious hostility to the plebeians implied 
in the proposal of Coriolanus, to extort the surrender of the tribu¬ 
nate as the price of saving them from famine. 

Of Spurius Cassius, .l)r. Arnold has well said, that ‘‘by a 
strange con>pensation of fortune, the first Roman, whose greatness 
is really historical, is the man wdiose deeds no poet^sang, and whose 
memory the early annalists, repeating the language of the party 
who destroyed him, have branded with the charge of treason and 
attempted tyranny. Amidst the silence and the calumnies of his 
enemies, he is known as the author of three works, to which Rome 
owed all her future greatness: he concluded the league with the 
Latins in his second consulship; in his third, he concluded tlie 
league with the Hernicans, and procured, although with the price 
of his own life, the enactment of the first agrarian law.” * The 
treaty with the Latins, concluded in b.c. 493, was preserved at 
Rome on a brazen pillar down to the time of Cicero. Its terms of 
perfect equality prove how completely the Latins had regained their 

* Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 151, 152. • ' -5; 
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independence; and the names of the thirty cities indicate within 
what narrow limits the Roman teiritory had been thrown back.* 
The language of the treaty, as quoted by Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, affords an interesting example of the style of such instru¬ 
ments at that early age :—“.There shall be peace between them so 
long as the heaven shall keep its place above the earth, and the 
earth its place below the heaven; they shall neither wage, nor 
cause to be waged, any war against each other, nor give to each 
other’s enemies a passage through their land; they shall aid each 
other, when attacked, with all their might,* and all spoils and 
plunder won by their joint arms shall be shared equally between 
them.” After a clause for the settlement of private disputes 
between citizens of the two states, it was agreed that when their 
armies were in the field together, the command should be given in 
alternate years to the Homan and the Latin general. 

These stipulations evidently point to a common danger from 
some enemy, whose attacks were tlie chief motive for the union of 
the two states. The legendary stories, confirmed so far by the 
subsequent history, enable us to find that enemy in the warlike 
jieoples of the Volseians and the iLquians, two branches of the 
Umbro-Samnite race. • The former, as we have already seen, 
occupied the south of Latium; the latter had their seats in the 
Apennines, on the upi)eT Anio. Their attacks at this period on 
the Latins and the Romans may be probably ascribed to the pres¬ 
sure of the Etruscans, who were extending their power through 
Central Italy and down into Campania, f Tlie^long wars with these 
tribes, and with the Etruscans, form the sum of the foreign history 
of Rome down to the Gallic invasion; and the varying fortunes of 
those wars bear a close relation to the internal history of the city. 

The league was strengthened, seven years later, in the third 
consulship of Spurius Cassius, by the accession of the Hernicana, 
a Sabine people who dwelt in that high valley of the Apennines 
which extends from the break in the chain at Prasneste to the 
upper course of the Liris, and whose position, between the 
ACquians on the north and the Volseians on the south, was.pecu¬ 
liarly danger-rhs (b.c. 486). No stronger proof pould be given of the 
wisdom of the foreign policy of Spurius Cassius than the fact that 
his league with the Latins remained unbroken for a full century, 
till the GaUio invasion; and yet his accusers charged him with 
sacrificing the intereiSts of Rome to those of the Latins. Pajty 

* llie ocoairence of Gorioli among these names is a significant commentary on Ute 
legend of Coriolanua, which makes it a Yolscian town. f See p. 143. 
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jealousy can always 'forge weapons of attack equally out of success 
or failure. That active hostilities were carried on, especially with 
the Volscians, during these seven years, is implied in the legend 
of Coriolanus, which (under its poetical veil) confesses the repulse 
of the enemy after great danger to Rome. This inference agrees 
with the ascription of two triumphs to Spurius Cassius, and with 
the fact that a new division of public land had to be made. 

The consul seized the opportunity to strike a blow at the great 
iniquity which lay at the root of the civil dissensions—the system 
of occupation of the public land by the patricians, and the with¬ 
holding assignments of it from the plebeians. 'He proposed to 
the Comitia Centuriata the first of those famous, but grievously 
misunderstood measures, known as Agrarian Laws. To the 
illustrious NieVihr is due the merit of dispelling the popular 
misapprehension, that the principle of an agrarian law consisted in 
the resumption by the state of its supposed natural right to all 
the land under its protection,-and its redistribution to the citizens, 
rich and poor alike, on equal terms. No such confiscation of 
private property was dreamt of in these laws. They dealt solely 
with the ager publicus, the nature of which has already been 
explained; and their primary object was to secure for the ple¬ 
beians those allotments of arable ground, and that fair share in 
the use of the pasture land, wliich the cupidity of the patricians 
had withheld, and to exact from the occui)ier8 of the remainder 
their stipulated rent. Spurius Cassius jiroposed that the public 
domain should be measured, a part of it leased for the benefit of the 
state, and another portion distributed among the needy citizens. 
The popularity of the consul and*the fear of another secession 
prevailed ower the violent opposition of the patricians, headed by 
his colleague, Proculus, Yirginius.* The measure was carried 
through the assembly of the Centuries, and confirmed by the 
Curiae; but the patricians watched for an opportunity to destroy 
the man whom they regarded as a traitor to his order, and the 
plebeians themselves were dissatisfied because the Latins were to 
have their fair share;in the distribution of the land, according to the 
recent treaty. Casi^us was succeeded in the consulship by Servius 
Cornelius and Quintus Fabius; and another member of the Fabian 
house, which now begins to distinguish itself by its high patrician 
politics—Kseso Fabius, the consuTs* brother—was one of the two 
Judges of "capital crimes {queestores parricidii). These officers 

* Throughout the whole duration of the Patrician Republic, any consul who 
favoured the pebple generally had as a colleague one of their violent enemies. 
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could bring at once before the people any case in which an appeal 
would lie from their judgment; and thus Koeso arraigned Spurius 
Cassius before the Comitia Curiata on the charge of trying to 
make himself king. It might have been supposed that the deci¬ 
sion lay legally with the Comitia Centuriata; but the CuriiB 
assumed the right of judging a fellow patrician; and Spurius 
Cassius was scourged and beheaded, and his house levelled with 
the ground. “ There was some truth in the charge that he had 
usurped regal power, for he had endeavoured, like the kings, to 
protect the free commons against his own 01*der. His law was 
buried along with him; but its spectre thenceforth incessantly 
haunted the eyes of the rich, and agaimand.again it rose from the 
tomb against them, till the conflicts to which it led destroyed the 
commonwealth,”* Meanwhile the triumph of the pab’icians is 
attested by the appearance of a Fabius as one of the consuls for 
seven successive years (b.c. 485—470). But the ascendancy of 
the Fabian liouse brought an unexpected aid to, the popular cause. 

These seven years were a period of incessant war with the 
iEquians and the Vcientines, and of continual dissensions in the 
city. Successive tribunes attempted to i)rotect citizens in the 
refusal to enlist; and it is even said that tlie soldiers of the 
haughty Keeso Fabius, who was hated almost as bitterly as Appius 
Claudius, suffered tliemselves to be defeated rather than follow 
Jiim to victory. At lengtli, the valour of the Fabii in a battle 
against the Veieiitines, followed by their kind treatment of the 
wounded soldiers, conciliated tlie people (b.c. 480); and, in the 
following year, Kmso himself proposed the execution of the Agra¬ 
rian Law of fcspurius Cassius. Scorned by their fellow patricians 
as recreants, the Fabii resolved to quit Home in ^ body, with 
tlieir clients, as the Claudii had left Regillus a quarter of a 
century before. They established themselves on the little river 
Cremera, which runs into the Tiber from the Tuscan side, a few 
miles above Rome; but within two years the whole colony, to the 
number of 300, were surprised and put to the sword by the 
Veientines. One youth alone escaped, having . been left behind at 
Rome, and became the ancestor of the Fabii who were so famous 
in after years (b.c. 477). In the next year, the Veientines stormed 
the Janiculum, and two years later a truce was made between 
Rome and Veii for forty years ^b.*c. 474).f 

* Mommsen, History of Rome, vol i. p. 289. 

t With characteristic falsification, the annalists represent the Veientines, after all 
their successes, as suing for this peace. 
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These disasters supplied the tribunes with grounds for attacks 
upon the patrician magistrates ; and the consuls of two Successive 
years were impeached for permitting the massacre of the Fabii 
and the loss of the Janiculum. The pTecedent was next extended 
to political offences, and the consuls of B.C. 474 were impeached, 
on the expiration of their year of office, for their opposition to the 
demand of the tribunes for the execution of the Agrarian Law. 
TJieir accuser, the tribune Genucius, was found dead in his bed on 
the night before the trial. This violation of the sacred person of 
a tribune, the more odious because of the freedom of access to his 
house, was followed by other assassinations, which struck terror 
into the popular partyj till the courage of a single man rallied the 
plebeians and raised the tribunes one great step in power. 

This man was Publilius Volero, wlio, being chosen tribune, in con¬ 
sequence of his resistance to an arbitrary levy made by the consuls, 
proposed the celebrated Publilian Law,” that the tribunes of the 
plebs and the plebeian aediles .should be elected by the plebeians 
themselves in the Comitia Tributa (b.c. 472). ’ Every device was 
employed to postpone the Comitia of the Tribes, to whom the pro¬ 
posal was at first made as a plebiscitum. The patricians appeared 
in the Forum with their clients, and provoked personal conflicts 
with the plebeians, and a fatal epidemic helped to drive over the 
business to the following year. Both parties prepared for a deci¬ 
sive contest. The patricians chose for their consul Appius Clau¬ 
dius, the son of their old leader; Volero was re-elected tribune, 
with a still more bold and resolute colleague, Caius Laetorius; 
and the scope of the proposed resolution was enlarged. The day 
of meeting came. Appius Claudius declared that he would resist 
the voting by force ; Lastorius vowed that he would carry the law 
before night, or lay down his life in the Forum, Ap 2 )ius kept his 
place, surrounded by his lictors, when La3torius called the tribes 
to vote, and bade all strangers to withdraw from the Forum. The 
tribune sent his officer to insist on the consul’s departure; and a 
fray ensued between the lictors and the multitude, in which the 
sacred person of Lcetorius was severely wounded. The commons 
stormed the Capitol; and for several days the citadel of Rome 
was held by them as by an enemy. At length the senate listened 
to the wiser advice of the more moderate consul, Titus Quinctius. 
They ladopted the plebiscitum, and proposed it to the Comitia 
Cuii»tai> whose sanction converted it into a law, which has been 
the second great charter of Roman liberties. Some say that 
number of the tribunes was now first raised to five. Be this 
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as it may, five plebeian tribunes were elected by the assembly of 
the tribes'in the following year (b.c. 470). Their names are 
preserved; and the absence of that of La3torius from the list l\,a8 
been thought to imply that he died, as he had said, from the 
wounds he received in the Forum. Nor was Appius Claudius 
suffered to escape i)unishment. His*army refused to fight, when 
he led them against the Volscians; and the stern consul inflicted 
on them that terrible penalty of decimation* which has since 
passed into a jiroverbial expression. For this act of severity, and 
for his lawless conduct in l)is consulsliip, lie*was impeached by 
two of the new tribunes, and only avoided a certain condemnation 
by suicide. Another account, however, says that he died of 
sickness (b.c. 470). 

We know in fact that Rome suffered terribly about this time 
from tlie ravages of pestilence, which in one year carried off both 
the consuls, two of the four augurs, and the Curio Maximus (the 
liead of the curiae); and the only magistrates.left Were the ple¬ 
beian rndiles, who carried on the government under the control 
of senatorial interreges (b.c.' 463). All the accession of political 
power gained by the tribunes had been of little material help to 
the plebeians, who were again overwhelmed with distress and 
debt. Their most substantial relief was from the foundation of a 
colony at the important port of Antium, on the coast of Latium, 
which was taken from the Volscians (b.c. 408), and by the divi- 
sioii of its lands among the colonists. At length the demands of 
the commons rose to a complete reform of the existing order of 
the commonwealth; and, in B.O. 462, the tribune, C. Tcrentillus, 
proposed a law for the restraining of the powers of the consuls, 
and for the appointment of ten commissioners,f cliQsen equally 
from both orders, to draw up a new code of laws. This proposal 
contained the first germ of the decemviral legislation, which was 
carried into effect as a compromise after a violent conflict for 
eight years (b.c. 462—454). The plebeians elected the same tri¬ 
bunes for five successive years. The younger patricians organized 
clubs for the perpetration of every kind of violence; and among 
these, Kaeso t'^uinctius, the son of the celebrated Cincinnatus, 
brought upon himself an impeachment by the tribune, Aulus Vir- 

* That is, the choice of every tenth maji, by lot or otherwise, for execution. The 
moral effect of this punishment may be said to be increased tenfold by the fear of 
every man that the eWee may fall on him. 

+ Decemviri. It was the custom of the Homans to name colleges or committees, 
whether permanent or special, by the number of their members. The celebrated 
political triumvirates were an ironical application of this nomenclature. 
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ginius (b.c. 461^. Kaeso fled into Etruria before the day of his 
trial. A conspiracy was formed for cfiecting his return ; and in 
the following year a band of exiles and slaves, led by a Sabine, 
named Appius Herdonius, surprized the Capitol by night, and 
kept possession of it in arms, demanding the restoration of all 
political exiles. The consular power was, as usual, divided be¬ 
tween an eager partisan of the patricians and a favourer of the 
people, an Appius Claudius and a Valerius Poplicola. The latter 
led the allied forces of the Latins and Hernicans to the assault of 
the Capitol. The cbnsul was killed, but the post was carried, and 
the insurgents were put to the sword or afterwards executed. 
Kaeso Quinctius, who is not expressly mentioned, seems to have 
fallen in the conflict. But tlie patricians proved their unyielding 
obstinacy by clectihg in the place of Valerius the father of the 
rebel Kivso, the stern L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was as con¬ 
spicuous for his enmity to the commons as for the republican 
simplicity which hsis shed a lustre upon his name. The annalists 
ascribe to him a scheme for obtaining the revocation of all the 
popular measures by summoning the army, in virtue of their 
military oath, to meet him at the Lake Regillus, where the pro¬ 
tection of the tribunes would have been of no force against the 
consular imperiurn. The worst scenes of civil conflict that dis¬ 
graced the Greek republics were enacted at Home, which seemed 
given over to internal war. There is even a tradition, though 
scarcely clear enough to be recorded as a fact, that nine emiaent 
men of the popular party were burnt alive in the Circus Maximus; 
such being the punishment provided by an old law for the worst 
.traitors. The state seems only to have been saved from anarchy 
by the moderating influence of the senate, and the pressure of 
foreign war. • 

For the A^quians and Volscians were again bearing hard upon 
Latium. The citadel of Tuscukim, which had been surprised by 
the former, was indeed recovered, but Antium was retaken and 
held by the latter (b.c. 459). A brief truce with the JSquians 
was followed by the war which is illustrated by the celebrated 
legend of Cincinnatus. In the year b.c. 458, the consul L. Minu- 
cius had suffered himself to be surrounded by the enemy in a defile 
of Mount Algidus.* Five knights escaped from the army, and 
brought the news of its.danger to Rome. The consul, C. Nautius, 
BiiQimoned the senate, and it was resolved that L. Quinctius Cincin- 

* This range, which lay between Preenesteand the Alban hill, was a sort of adv'anced 
post of the .^uians in their wars with Rome. 
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natus should be named dictator. Though sharing, as we have 
seen, tlia strongest prejudices of his order against tlie plebeians, 
Cincinnatus was one of a class of patricians which did not die out 
for many generations, who, amidst the growth of wealth and 
avarice, preserved the sira 2 )]e frugal life of tlie olden times, wlien 
each burgess liad his modest share, of the narrow territory of the 
city, 

► * 

“ Huiic c‘t Curiuiii ca])illis 

Utilom Ix'llo tnlil ct Camilluin 
Sii'va ]>aui)('i-tas ot avitus ajito , 

('mn lare 

lie lived on liis little farm of four jne^ra beyond the Tiber, 
which he cultivated with his own hands.* When summoned to 
assume the consulshii) two years before, he had said to his wife, 
‘‘ I fear, Racilia, our little tield must remain this year unsown ; ” 
and now he was found by the dei)ulics of the Senate digging in the 
tield, with his toga laid aside on the ground. They bade him put 
on his dress to receive tlie message of the Senate in a fitting manner, 
and hailed him as Master of the Peo 2 )le, to deliver the consul and 
his array from the ambush of the .dMjuians. Having a 2 » 2 >ointed for 
his master of the horse L. Tarquitius Flaccus, a citizen 2 ^oor and 
frugal os himself, who had not the census of a knight, (Jincinnatus 
summoned all the ])C 02 )le to the Forum, and ordered the shojis to 
be shut and all business to be su.s 2 )cnded, till the consul and his 
army should be rescued. He summoned every man of military age 
to meet him in the Campus Martins before^simset, each 2 U‘Ovided 
with rations for five days, and twelve stakes,f The old men 2 >re- 
2 )ared the food, while the soldiers cut the stakes whore they 2 )leased; 
and before midnight the dictator and his levy had reached Mount 
Algidus. Having I'econnoitred the enemy’s position, Cincinnatus 
ordered his soldiers to lay down their baggage, and to surround 
the hostile eam 2 ) with a ditch and the 2 ^alisade he had 2 U’ 0 vided. 
They began their work with a shout that announced their 2 >resence 
to the consul and his army, who forthwith made an attack which 
occupied the iEquians all the night, and allowed them no leisure 
to turn against the new enemy. So they found themselves in the 

* jxigern is about 24 acres. Tlio farm was probably in the suburb of Janicu- 
liini, as Rome had not yet recovered her territory beyond the Tiber. The cognomen 
of Cincinnatus is said to have been derived from his crisp curling locks {cmdnni). 

+ Three or four stakes for the palisade of the camp formed a regular part of the 
load which a Roman soldier c.arried on flic march ; hut these were designed for n 
special purpose. 
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morning liemmed in between two Roman armies, and had no 
resource but to surrender at discretion. Cincinnatus made them 
all pass beneath the yoke, as the symbol of subjection * : and led 
the 'jEquiaii general Gracchus, and his chief officers, in triumph 
back to Rome, ^^'hicll lie had left within twenty-four hours, fol¬ 
lowed ])y the consuFs army, tp whom he allowed no share of the 
spoil. The poetic beauty of the story is somewhat marred by its 
sequel. Cinciimatus did not lay down his office till he had avenged 
his son Ktcso liy the condemnation and banishment of the chief 
witness against him* on a charge of perjury. But he made no 
further political use of his power ; and he retired to his farm, after 
holding the dictatorship for only sixteen days. 

The connection of this family legend of the Quinctii with the 
real history of the 7l^f|uian and Volscian wars is admirably described 
by Dr. Arnold :—“ In such a warfare as that of the Romans with 
the AHquians and Volscians, there are always snflicient alternations 
of success to furnish the ann^ilists on either side with matter of 
triumph ; and by exaggerating every victory, and omitting or 
slightly ncfticing every defeat, they form a picture such as national 
vanity most delights in. But rve neither can, nor need we desire, 
to correct and siqiply the omissions of the del ails of the Roman 
historians : it is enough to say that, at the close of the third 
century of Rome, the warfare which the Romans had to maintain 
against the Opican nations was generally defensive: that the 
iEqiiians and Volscians had advanced from the line of the Apen¬ 
nines, and established themselves on the Alban hills in the heart 
of Latium: that of the thirty Latin states, which had formed the 
league with Rome (in b.c. 493), thirteen were now cither destroyed 
or were in th^) possession of the Opicans: that on the Alban hills 
themselves Tusciilum alone remained independent ; and that there 
was no other friendly city to obstriict the irruptions of the enemy 
into the territory of Rome. Accordingly, that territory was plun¬ 
dered year after yeai‘, and, whatever defeats the plunderers may at 
times have sustained, yet they were never deterred from renewing 
a contest which they found in the main profitable and glorious. 
So greatly had the power and dominion of Rome ftilleu since the 
overthrow of the monarchy. ”t 

So little was the victory of Cincinnatus decisive, that in the 

* The yoke, formed of two siieiii’.s set upright ami one aeross, was an imitation of 
the instrument which served draught cattle for a collaj-, and uhicli may still be seen 
where oxen are used for jdoughing. 

t IfiKfori/ (if Jioinf, vol. i. pp. 203, 2()0. 
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very next year we find the uEquians joining with the Sabines to 
ravage the rich territorj’- between the Tiber and the Anio. These 
wars, and the continuance of th.e pestUenco at Rome, had the 
effect of still postponing the Terentilian law. Meanwhile, 'the 
2iopnlar party aimed at other objects. The number of the tribunes, 
already enlarged to five, was now doubled; a worse than doubtful 
benefit, as it increased the chance that one of so large a number 
might become the tool of the i^atricians (b.c. 457). A far greater 
gain was effected by the law of the tribune Icilius, assigning the 
Aventine as a residence for the ricbcians. ' The surface of the 
hill was parcelled out among them into building sites ; and its 
stcqi sides made it caj)ablc of defence (n.c; 450). Lest this law 
should be obstructed in its passage, like the Terentilian, by the 
disorderly interru 2 )tions of the pafricians and their clients, it was 
not j)roposed in the Comitia Trilmta, but laid as a ])etition before 
the Senate by the tribune, who demanded to be heard in its behalf; 
and thus the tribunes gained indi-rectly what amounted to the 
privilege of initiating measures in the Senate. That body adopted 
the law as a compromise : it passed the assembly of the centuries; 
it was confirmed with solemn oaths in the jn’csence of the Pon- 
fiffs; and'was inscribed on a brass iullar in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine. Still the Terentilian law was pressed on by the 
tribunes, who were re-elected for the fifth time, and as resolutely 
02 ) 2 )oscd by the 2 >‘T'tricians. At length, in the three-hundredth 
year of the city, an agreement was effected under the auspices of 
the consuls, who Avei’c both of the moderate 2 i 3 rty. A commission 
of three {trhoncirf) was sent to Greece, then in the height of her 
glory, ill the interval between the Persian and the Pelo 2 )onne 8 ian 
'Wars, to inquire into the Gi'eck laws, cs 2 >ccially those of Solon, 
and to re 2 iort which of them seemed likely to be advantageous to 
the state (b.c. 454). It was during the year of their absence that 
the [lestilence, under which Rome had long suffered more or less, 
broke out with the frightful violence already noticed, aggravated 
])y a famine (b.c. 453). The city would seem to have lain at the 
mercy of her enemies, had they not suffered equally by the same 
lilague, which may be regarded as a wave of that mysterious 
disease which desolated Athens twenty-three years later.^ The 
exhaustion caused by it seems to have checked the attacks of the 
enemies of Rome for several years. 

In the following year, the 2 >estilence abated; the commissioners 
returned from Greece; both parties agreed to a 2 )poiiit a Committee 

* Pec Vol. I., i»p, 498—500. 
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of Ten* * * § with full power, not only to draw up new laws, but to 
administer the whole government of the republic, both •civil and 
military, till the new code should come into force. Meanwhile, 
all the ordinary magistracies were to be suspended, including not 
only the consulate, but the tribuneship.f The patricians insisted 
that all the Ten should be of thei]’ own body, and, after a severe 
struggle, tlie plebeians were comjiellcd to yield the point. J Tlicy 
seem to have relied on the understanding, that the new legislation 
was to be a thoroughly liealing measure, framed to establish, for 
ever, equal justice to both orders; and, strange as it appears in 
the light of the past and of tlie future, they reposed full conlidence 
in Appius Claudius, who, as consul elect, was to be, with his col¬ 
league Titus CToniKJius, at the head of the college. Foi- tin's 
Appius Claudius, the son and grandson of the Claudii who liavo 
already figured in the annals of the republic, had professed to 
espouse the cause of the iico 2 )lc. Three members more were fur¬ 
nished (as Niebuhr supposes).§ by the Warden of the City and 
the Qumstores Parricidii; and the other five were elected by the 
Comitia of the Centuries (n.r. 452). 

With the new year, the consuls elect went through the form of 
abdicating their office, and the Dkcemvihs entered on theii’ un¬ 
bounded jiowcr, limited only by the obligation of laying it down 
at the expiration of the year. The administrative government was 
vested, just as during an Interregnum, in each member of the 
college for a day. But it was soon found that Appius Claudin.s, 
fjom the irrcstigc of his great name, from his determined will, 
and from his great po 2 )ularity, ocli 2 )scd his colleagues, and wielded 
a 2 >ower little short of regal. Nor did he at first ])elie the confi¬ 
dence of the. 2 >co 2 )le. He seems to have one of those 

ardent and self-willed natui-es which a2)2dy their force admirably 
to a worthy object, and then, in the pi’ide of success, ex 2 )ecting to 


* Their full title wa.s Ikcna Viri rotmilori polrfifa/c Ictjihttft scrihundis. 

f Such is the statement of I.ivy ami J)ioii 3 'siiis ; hut iS’ichuhr chmhts its tmth 
respecting the tribunate, Avhich, however, he admits to have been suspended under 
the second deccmviratc. 

X This statement dcscril)e.s the actual fa('t with reference to the fir.st dceemvir.s, 
not the essential nature of the office. Tliat the “ dccemviratc with consular power,” 
like the subsequent “ military tribunate with consular poAver,” aa’us legally open to 
both orders, is aVgued by Ur. ^Mommsen, boUti on other gi’ounds and decisively from 
the names of five of the members of the scco7id dccemviral college, who unquestion¬ 
ably belonged to plebeian genies. 

§ He regards the first decemvirs as the decern primi of the Senate ; but the second 
as a representative college resembling, and probably framed in direct imitation of, the 
Attic Archons, as a result of the commission sent to Greece. 
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command all around them, are shipwrecked upon their own selfish 
desires. While the Decemvirs were engaged in their great work 
of legislation, and moved with the desire of reconciling all parties, 
their government was moderate and just. 

Meanwhile their special work made rapid progress. Their study 
of the Greek laws was aided hy an'Ionian sophist, Hermodorns of 
Ephesus, whose services were commemorated by the erection of 
his statue in the Comitium. By the end ol‘ the year, they had 
2)repared and laid before the peojde a eoyijdete code of*laws, 
which were engraved upon ten tablets of brass, and affixed to the 
rostj’a in front of the senate-house. The very number of these 
tables, corres 2 )onding to the number of the Decemvirs—a number 
so familiar to the Latins—furnishes a decisive confirmation of 
what we might assume from all the circumstances, that the Ten 
Tables were designed for a com2)lete code. The statement that the 
Deccmviral ofiice was ju'olonged for another year, in order that the 
code might be made more complete, is the more suspicious from 
the fact that, with the exception of Ap 2 )ius Claudius, the two lists 
of Decemvirs were c()mi)Osed of ditlerent persons. It is one of 
those bold conjectures, which were the fruit of Niebuhr’s almost 
intuitive sagacity, that the decemvirate was meant to bo a i)erma- 
neiit committee of government, in jdacc of the old magistracies. 
It seems uiirpiestionably to have been the object of the new legis¬ 
lation to substitute the safeguard of written hay for the irregular 
j»rotection which had been allbrded by the tribunilian i)owor, at 
the cost almost of a chronic civil war. “•Beyond doubt,” says 
Dr. IMoimnsen, “when the 2 )lebeians desired a written code, the 
])atriciaiis re 2 )lied that in that event the legal 2 >rotection of tribunes 
would be su 2 )erfiuous.” But it is scarcely 2 n‘obable that the ple¬ 
beians would have surrendered the tribuneship, trusting to the 
letter of a law the adjuinistration of which was left to the patrician 
magistrates; and the equal division of the second decemvirate 
among the 2 )atrician and 2 ficbcian members looks like a 2 >ermanent 
com 2 )romi 8 e between the orders, an idea which seems to be carried 
out in the whole constitution of the college. leain from 

Dionysius that six of the Ten were military tribunes, three patri¬ 
cian and three plebeian ; and these w'erc commanders in war. Of 
the remaining four, Niebuhr rc-gards two as invested with censorial 
power and with that of the Warden of the City, combined with 
the presidency of the Senate, while the other Bvo had the authority 
of qutestors; there being one 2 )atrician and one plebeian in each of 
these two pairs. Niebuhr also states that “ the second election was 
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quite different from the first, the noblest, like the lowest patricians, 
canvassing for the votes of the plebeians (canvassing here appears 
for the first time), so that tlie election was perfectly free.” 

Be this as it nniy, tlie Decemvirate was renewed for the year b.c. 
450, and two more tables were added to the ten former, tlius com¬ 
pleting tlie celebrated Laws o'f the Twelve Tables, the founda¬ 
tion of the majestic system of Homan jurisprudence.* Appius 
Claudius was the only member re-elected of the former college. 
The common story ascribes this distinction to his favour with the 
people, wliich excited the jealousy of the patricians, the most 
eminent of whom, including Cincinnatus and another Quiiictius, 
were themselves candidates for the office. The Senate appointed 
Appius to iiresidc at the new elections, as an indirect mode of 
disqualification ; but he scrupled not to receive votes for himself, 
and was again invested with an almost despotic power. The history 
of the second Decemvirate is one of the points most obscured by 
the character of the sources from which it comes. They are com¬ 
monly said to have abused their jiowcr and ruled tyrannically, and 
all the complaints against the decern viral legislation refer to the 
two last tables. But when Cicero, for example, calls these laws 
unjust, he is S 2 )eaking on behalf of the aristocratic l)arty. Of the 
laws themselves we know too little to decide iq)on their real ten¬ 
dency ; but they seem to have embodied in a written form the 
existing mass of customary law, with scarcely any material altera¬ 
tions. They were in fact a co]n])roniise between the two orders, 
l)ased on the existing-rights of both. Even the laws against insol¬ 
vent debtors seem to have been left in force, though a maximum of 
legal interest was fixed (iirobably ten jier cent.), and severer penal¬ 
ties were enacted for usury than for theft. The distinctioji between 
the orders was still 2 )erpetuated by the i)robibition of intermarriage. 
The right of aiqieal to the Comitia Centuriata was guaranteed ; but 
the exclusion of any a 2 ) 2 )cal to the Comitia Tributa is one of the 
indications of a design to 2 )cr 2 Jetuate the suspension of the tribunate 
itself The great point gained was not in the contents of the Tables 
so much as in their very existence and publication, as a code the 
rules of which all inagistrates must henceforth observe in their 
administration of the laW, in tlie presence of a luiblic who knew 
its contents as well as themselves. "The question still remained— 
most critical at tlie time, and very difficult for the historian— 
what those magistrates were to be. 

* It 18 curious to observe, in the numbers of the Tables, ahother exntnplt of the 
conflict between the decimal and duodecimal systems of notation. 
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Thus jnucli is clear, that, when the year expired, and it only 
remained for the Decemvirs to jn’ornnlgate the laws, and to conduct 
the election of tlieir successors (whoever those successors might be) 
tliey refused to mate the demission of their office, and were driven 
from power by an insurrection, provoked by the outrageous inso¬ 
lence of Appius Claudius. The old annalists re 2 )resent the tyranny 
of the decemvirs as another instance of aristocratic misrule, and 
the poj^ular j)rofessions of Apj)ius ns affectation from the £i]‘st. 
]3ut there is another view, whicii furnishes a.bettcr explanation of 
liis whole con(\uct, while it is more consistent witli tlie fact that 
half the college were jilebeians. Invested with a new power, before 
Avhich the old magistracies had given idace, and surrounded by 
insignificant or obsequious colleagues, Appius ma}' have aspired io 
royal jioAver, leaning on the siqiport of the idebeians ; but, unable 
to control his jjassions, he outraged those who should have su})- 
l)orted him against the ojiposition of the nobles, and so fell before 
a rebellion of both orders. In this case we could easily understand 
the sudden revival of the old offices, from whose antagonism an 
escape bad been sought in the decemviratc; for, when tliis new 
device of government fell befoi-c the indignation of both i)arties, the 
idcbs would once more claim the triluinate, as a check on the re¬ 
established consul.sliii). That the iioetic legend of the fall of the De¬ 
cemvirs recognizes only the wrongs and the resistance of one party, 
is a sini 2 )le consc{(ucnce of its being one of the plebeian lays. 

AVc knoAv, in fact, that there was a party in the Senate bcadeil 
by the old liberal houses of the Vahu-ii and the Horatii—which 
demanded the abdication of the decemvirs. The (juestion seems to 
liave b('cn ])ostponed by a imnv outbreak of war ; and the decemvirs 
were jicrmitted to levy two armies against the ^^abines and the Vol- 
scians. In the former army there was a centurion who had been a 
tribune of the jdebs, L. fSicinius Dentntus. lie had fought in more 
than a hundred battles, and had eight times slain an enemy in 
single combat. His valour was attested, above tim many crowns 
he had won, by forty-five wounds, all of them in front. Hut his 
opposition m the jiatricians in his tribunate, and his sn 2 )poscd 
enmity to the decemvirs, brought iqion him a treacherous death. 
It was given out that he had fallen in an ambush of the enemy. 
Buell a mail would sell his life dear; but the slain liomcois who 
Ivere found about his corpse betrayed the manner of his death. His 
pomiious funeral had soothed, without satisfying, tlie agitation of 
the one army, w^hen a new outrage drove both to open mutiny. It 
is needless to relate, for the hundredth time, the story of Virginia, 
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especially since it lias been told by him who sang ho\v the de¬ 
spairing father, left with his darling daughter before the merciless 
tribunal of Aiipiiis Claudius, when the lictors had hurled back the 
sympathizing crowd, snatched the knife from the flesher’s block, 
and used the moment’s pause for a last farewell:— 


“ ‘ TJk'ii (.liisp 1110 round tlie neck once more, and ^dve me one more kis>i>; 
And now, mine own dear little giil, there is no way hut this :'— 

"With that he lifted high the .steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she .sank to earth, and with one sob she died.”* 


While Virginius rushed forth from the Forum with his bloody knife 
to the army, from which he had hastened at the news of his daugh¬ 
ter’s danger, Icilius, her betrothed, carried the tidings to the other 
camp, already in a ferment at the fate of Dentatus. Both tiban- 
doned their generals, and marched to Borne. Thence, having rallied 
round them the whole plebeian order, they went forth in military 
array to the 8aci-ed Mount. This second secession was as decisive 
as the first, forty-five years before f ; but not till the plebeian 
array had advanced to the Aventine, and a civil war was threatened 
in the heart of Borne. Then at length the Senate insisted on the 
abdication of the decemvirs, and sent L. Valerius and M. Horatiiis 
to nudee terms with the insurgents. It was agreed that the old 
constitution should be restored, but with a. great extension of the 
privileges of the Comitia Tributa and of the plebeian magistrates. 
Ten tribunes were elected—the number which remained till the end 
of the republic—among whom were Virginius and Tcilius. Appius 
Claudius and the knife of Virginius had done for the tribunate 
what Sextus Tarquinius and the dagger of Liicretia effected for the 
consulship, which was now restored under its new name. Valerius 
and Horatius were the first who bore the title of Consuls, instead 
of Prtetors ; and their first act was to move the ratification of the 
new agreement by the Vaknan and Iloratmn Laics, The first of 
these enacted that the votes of the ple])s, j)assed in the Comitia 
Tributa {plchiscita), should be binding on the whole people, pro¬ 
vided they were confirmed by the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
Centuries and the Curias, a confirmation which became more and 
more a matter of form. This law was re-enacted by the Publilian 
law, in B.c. 339, and by the Hortensian law in b.c. 287. The second 


* The exquisite pathos and velicinciit fire of the Lay of Virginia should not tempt 
the reader to overlook the admirable introductoiy remarks of Lord Macaulay, on the 
conflict with reference to which he feigns the ballad to have been composed, 
t In 7J.C. 494. See p. 231. 
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revived the right of appeal to the Comitia Centuriata, established 
by Valerius I^plicola, and afterwards confirmed by M. Valerius, 
the consul of b.c. 300, and made the 2 )ledge to observe it a condition 
of tlio election of future magistrates, including even the dictator. 
The frequent rc-eiuictments of these fundamental securities for tlie 
liberties of the i)lebeians have been well com 2 )ared to the re 2 )eated 
confirmation of IMagna Oharta by the Plantagcnets. 

The third of these laws renewed most solemnly the 2 >ersonal 
inviolability of the tribunes and the 2 )lebcian ^jcdilcs, and of certain 
officers, of whom we now first hear, the judices and (kcemvirij 
ministers (it Avould seem) of the jurisdiction of the tribunes. 
All oftenders against the second and third laws were to be 
regarded as outlaws, who might be killed with im 2 )nnity. A vital 
addition was made to the infiucnce of the tribunes by giving them 
a deliberative voice in the Senate, though Avithoiit a vote. The 
dignity of the order would not indeed sutler them^ to take their 
seats with its mciubers; so a bench was 2 >b^eed for them at tlie 
door; but this very distinction jjiust have marked all the more 
clearly their t'ormidable ])resence. AVith this footing in the 
Senate, added to their right of S 2 >eech in the Comitia Centuriata, 
and their sway in the Comitia Ti-ibuta, they gradually ac< 2 uirod 
the privilege of arresting the action of every part of the state by 
their veto {ititcm'Hfiio), by which the acts of the dictator alone 
could not be cancelled. They i-etained the judicial 2 awer of 
driving their enemies out of the 2 'ale of the constitution by the 
infliction of fines, their sentences being confinaned by the Comitia 
Tributa, which was virtually the assembly of the 2 *lebeians. The 
hiAvs of the decemvirs had indeed caused the 2 uitricians and their 
clients to be enrolled among the ^Servian tribes (if they were not 
so before), but without materially affecting the 2 >i’odominance of 
the 2 flebcians in the assemlfly, Avherc the mode of voting gave no 
advantage to rank or Wealth. 


The ill-will left by the recent contest Avas manifested in the Avay 
in which tlie state settled doAvn to its ordinaj-y Avoiking under the 
new laAvs. The march of the armies back to Itome to overthrow 
the decemvirs had left the war to be cai-ried on by the Latin and 
Hernican allies; but now the po2)ular consuls held a levy, and 
the people willingly followed them to the field. They returned 
victorious to the Campus Martius, where they Avaited, as the law 
required, to enter the city in triumph. But AAfficn the jealousy of 
the Senate withheld the necessary decree, the tribune Icilius con¬ 
vened die people in their tribes, and carried a vote for the triumph, 
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which the Senate dared not but confirm. The next step was to 
take vengeance upon tlic decemvirs. Appius Claudius was 
impeached b}' Virgiiiius, .and thrown into jmson, where he i)ut 
an end to liis own life. His fate was shared by his friend and 
chief supporter, Sjiurius Op 2 )ius, one of the plebeian decemvirs.* 
The other eight were suffered to go into exile; and it became the 
Custom to allow j^olitical offenders (excel)! in extreme cases) this 
means of escaping the extreme cai)ital penalty, before sentence 
was actually pi’onounced. An attempt to continue the same con¬ 
suls and tribunes in office was checked, like the further prosecution 
of tlie decemvirs, by the moderation of the tribune M. Duillius, 
and of the consuls, who declined the jwoposed honour. Thus 
ended this liicmt/rablc year, in which the iilcbeian oiiposition was 
finally organized, ivith iiowers which went on growing, till .scarcely 
any other check upon them remained to the nobles, but the devic(? 
ol .securing tools among the tribunes themselve.s, or the use of 
o]>cn violence. The failure of the coiipwomisc attemiitcd iii the 
decemvirate had already .sown the seeds of civil war and anarchy 
in the constitution. 

From thi.s moment the erpialization of the orders became but a 
question of time, and the plebeians lent all their increa.sed strength 
to its achieveniont. It ap 2 )ear,s that the 2 *lebeian nobility, Avhose 
interests had united them to the jiatrieians during the social con¬ 
flict between rich and jioor, now saw that tlie full establishment 
of tlie tribunate gave them a means of obtaining political equality. 
So the united strength of the order W'as directed against the two 
distinctive jiatrician i)riviloge.s, exclusive intermarriage, and exclu¬ 
sive tenure ol the higher magistracies. Though j)owerlcss against 
such an union, the 2)atricians only submitted after a third seces¬ 
sion,—this time to M. Janiculns. The tribune Canuleius had 
proposed two votes in the Comitia Tributa for granting the 
commhium and a share in the consulship to the plebeians. The 
first became a law by the sanction of the Senate and the i)Oople; 
but on the second a compromise was effected. The i)atricians 
objected to admit the })leb(*ians to the consulshqi, an office invested 
not only with the tradition of the regal dignity, but with the 
sanctity of the patrician religion. For any but patricians to take 
the auspices and offer sacrifices i^as held to be positive desecra¬ 
tion, f As a device therefore for sharing the chief magistracy 

* Another account is that Opi)ius was impcnclied by the tribune Niuuitorius, found 
guilty, and executed. • 

t Another reason has been sought in their unwilliugncs.s to give up the jua imagi- 
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between the orders, they reverted to the military organization of 
the state, In which every citizen liable to serve, whether patrician 
or plebeian, might rise to the rank of Militai'y Tribioie, or chief 
officer of the legion.* ' This, then, was the name adopted for the 
new chief magistrates, who, with the power of the consuls, received 
only, as Dr. Mommsen jaits it, “ tlie status of a simple staff- 
officer.’’ They woj-e called BIilitaiiy Tribunes with Consular 
Power. f It is supposed that the intention was, tliat they should 
be six in number, like the military tribunes^ in each legion, and 
tliat they should be cliosen equally from the patricians and the 
l)lebeians. But* the actual number was sometimes threc^ some¬ 
times and sometimes ,sv‘x; numbers which prevailed respec¬ 
tively in the early, the middle, and the latter part of the duration 
of the office, which lasted at intervals to the taking of the city by 
the Gauls (b.c. 300). We sa}”^, at intervals, for it was left to the 
decision of the pco])le in each year, whether they would have 
consuls or military tribunes. In the veiy first year (b.c. 444), 
the election of three military tribunes was annulled by a defect in 
the auspices, and they were rejfiaecd by consuls ; and it is not 
till eight years later (b.c. 438), that we again find tliree mili¬ 
tary tribunes in office. These irregularities are, in fact, tlie indi¬ 
cation of a conflict, annually renewed, between the plebeians and 
the old nubility, wlio tried every expedient to defeat the conqa-o- 
mise they had made. >Such, too, was their inlluencc in the Comitia, 
that it was not till b.c. 400 that any ])leheians were actually elected 
as military tribunes. Not content with this policy of -VNX'aring out 
the o 2 )posite l)arty, they devised a scheme for depriving the mili¬ 
tary trihunes of a most important jiart of the ])ower of the con¬ 
sular ofiicc. The revision of the lists of citizens* which had 
hitherto been made by the consuls every fourth year, was now 
committed to two new magistrates, whose title became famous in 
after years, the Censors {misorcs, i.e. va/iicri>),t They were 


7iinn, which hclongeil "lily to tlio.se who hud lield ciiiulc oflicis. A tiiunq»h v.i8 
never granted " a Uiilituiy triliinio. 

* There were six military tribunes (0 militum) to eueh li'gioii, njipoinlcd by 

the coininander-in-chief, that is, at iirst*the king, afterwards tlie consul or dictator. 
With reference to the fullest complemcnt^of the legion, each niilitury tribune may be 
regarded roughly as the connnander of 1000 men, tlie centurions (the next gi’ado 
below them) being commanders of 100. 
t Trihuni Milit\im ciim ConsiUari Potestate, ^ 

J The censors were first elected in B.c. 443. Their chief functions have been men* 
tioned incidentally at pp. 201 and<l27. Kicbnhr thinks that they were originally 
elected by the Curiro. 
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chosen exclusively from the patricians by the Comitia Centuriata. 
They seem to have been appointed originally for a histrian (five 
years), a sacred j)eriod in the Roman religion; but their tenure of 
office was soon limited to eighteen months, the election still taking 
place every live years. Tlic censors ranked in dignity above all 
other magistrates, except tlid dictator, and the office formed the 
great stronglndd of the aristocracy; though that supervision of 
tlie morals and reputation of the citizens, which has given to the 
Avord censorshq) its peculiar meaning, was only gradually acquired 
ill tlie course of time. Tlie attempts whicli seem also to liave been 
made to bring the finances under the more direct control of tlie 


patricians, by transferring tlie appointment of the quaistors from 
the consul to the Comitia Centuriata, ended in a jiojmlar victoiy, 


which seiaired the election of those officers for the Comitia Tri- 


buta. They Avere still, hoAveier, chosen from the patricians, till 
n.c. 4~1, Avhen the olHce Avas tliroAvn open to the plebeians, and 
formed for tjiem a iicAV jiatli fo the senate. 

The patricians did not scriqile to conduct the conflict by acts of 
doAA'iiright violence, Avhich ])roved that they Avanted only the 
power, not the Avill, to efi'ect a conn ter-resolution. Tlie most 
striking case is that of Spurius IMtelius, a Avealthy knight, Avho, in a 
great famine (n.o. employed his oavii resources to siqiply the 

poor Avitli corn at a price much loAvcr than the state distribution.* 
He AA^as accused by the iiatricians of aspiring to royalty; and the 
aged Cincinnatus, Avho Avas apiiointcd dictator to <pieU the po[)ular 
agitation, simimoned Mielius before his tribunal. KiioAving the 
fate in store for him, JMielius refuse<l to obey, and C. Rervilius 
Ahala, the master of the horse, killed him on the sjiot. The party 
of the Optiihates, including Cicero, alAi'ays sjieak of this as a great 
act of courageous justice. Rut the popular party at the time re¬ 
garded the deed as a murder, and Ahala found it necessary to evade 
their indignation by voluntary exile (b.c. 430). 

It is time to turn from these internal conflicts to the foreign 
relations of Rome, Avliicli are summed up in two series of Avars 
on the one hand Avith the Volscians and iKquiaiis, on the other 
with the Etruscans. Of the latter Ave shall speak presently. The 
former enemies aati’c kept at bay Avith the aid of the Latin and 
Hernican allies j but so systematic Avas the falsification of the 
annals, that the very years in Avhich Ave read of triumphs may haA^e 
been signalized by defeats. The most famous campaign was that 
.of the year b.c. 431, when the combined power of the enemy was 


* This Avas called anaona, aud Avas made by an officer named Preefedus Annoncc. 
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broken in tlie decisive victory of Mount Algidus. It was on this 
occasion that the dictator, Aldus Postumius, gave an example of 
tlie stern Roman discipline, by putting his own son to death for 
engaging the enemy against his orders, though he had gained the 
vi(!to]y; an example followed in the more famous case of Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, nearly a hundred years later. Wo read of 
other great victories over the iK([uians in n.c. 418 and n.c. 414, in 
the first of which years the town of Lavici, in the second that of 
llola, were taken and colonized. On the latter occasion another 
of the Postumii fell a victim to a military insubordination as con¬ 
spicuous as it ^eas rai’e. An agrarian law ivas j)roposed, for the 
division of the lands of Lavici and Bola’; and IM. Postumius 
Regillensis, one of the military tribunes of the year, tlireatcned to 
use his imperlum to punish any of his soldiers who supi)orted the 
pro])osal. But when lie backed this threat by refusing them their 
share in the phmdcr of Bola, the army rose in mutiny and stoned 
him to death. Tlie only advantage of this outrage wys gained by 
tlie reactionary party. For all but two years out of the last 
tliirteen (n.c. 420—4J4) tlie chief magistrates had been military 
tribunes ; but consuls wi're a])])ointed for the five succeeding 
years. A defeat by the Volsc'ians, which the Roman annals 
confess, in b.c. 407, and their recapture of Anxiir (Terracina) at 
the time when the Bomans v'cre engaged in the siege of Veii 
(b.c. 402), ju'ove that they Averc still formidable enemies; but 
their power was already Availing before that, of the kindred 
Bajinitus, Avlio till so laige a S2)ace in the,history of the next 
century. They had taken the city of Vulturnum, in Canijiania, in 
B.c. 423, and Averc iioav hemming in the old 0})ican races on the 
side of the A])cniiines. Xifiice should here be taken also of the 
jirogress made by the native Italians at the exiiense of the Greek 
colonies, the oldest of Avhich, Cumm, having resisted scA’eral 
attacks from the Etruscans, AA^as taken by the Campanians in 
B.c. 420. The Volsei reaiipcar after the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and AA'ere not finally subdued till the conquest of Latium in 
the great LaLn Avar (b.c. 338). 

On the side of Etruria, Ave liaA^e already seen that the great 
enemy of Rome Avas the iioAvcrful city of Yeii, the territory of 
Avliich embraced most of the plain of Southern Etruria, from the 
right bank of the Tiber (as far as its mouth) to the great Cimi- 
nian Forest, which divided it from the hill country. The Roman 
annalists have not noticed the A'ery interesting coincidences of the 
wars between the Romans and Etruscans Avith the blows that the 
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latter people sustained from the Greeks. As allies of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, the Etruscans bore an indirect part in the great attempt 
of Xerxes against the liberties of Greece; and their share in the 
defeat of the Carthaginians by Gelo at Himera was followed by 
the war with Home, which ended in tlic disaster of tlie Fabii (n.c:. 
480—477). This war was concluded by a truce with Veii for four 
hundred months, that is, forty years of the ancient standard of ten 
lunar months, j^reservcd as a sacred mode of computing a treaty. 
The Homan annalists make the statement, wliich seems incon¬ 
sistent w’ith the previous disasters of the war, that the A^eicntincs 
gave up Fiden.'u, the city which we have seen as their constant 
ally and tete-do-pont' q>\\ the bank of the Tiber, about six miles 
above Home; ^and they connect the renewal of the war, at the 
expiration of the truce, witli a new revolt of Fidciiiu (n.c. 438).* 
They tell us how tlie Yeienline king, Lars Tolumnius, led the 
forces of several Etruscan stales to the support of Fideme; hoAV 
the dictator, Mauuh'cus -ZEinilins, with L. Quinctius Cinciniiatus 
for his master of the hoi’se, coiupiered the Veientines and retook 
Fidcrue; and how tlie military tribune, Aulus Cornelius Cossus, 
slew Lars Toliunuius with his own hand, and dedicated the 8pollu 
opima in the Capitol (b.c. 437), an honour only obtained before 
him by Homulus, and after him by M. Valerius Corvus.f But 
the war was not ended; for only two years later, the dictator 
Q. Servilius I’riscus obtained the surname of the Fidenatian 
{Fidenas) by the capture of the city, which was colonized afresh, 
but only to be the soene of a new revolt nine years later, when the 
murder of the Homan colonists Avas avenged by the total destruc¬ 
tion of Fidcna', in tlie third dictatorship of Mamercus iEmilius.f 
The Etruscah inliabitants were .sold for slaves, and the Homans 
finally obtained the important territory on their ow'u side of the 
Tiber, w4nch had been contested since the times of Homulus and 
Hostilius (]}.C!. 420). A truce was again concluded Avith A^eii for 
twenty years, or two hundred months (n.c. 425). 

At the ex])iration of this truce, the Homans, Avho had just 
i^trieved a defeat sustained from the Volscians in the preceding 
year, by the capture of Anxur (Terracina), declared war against the 
Veientines. This renewal of the AA-’ar coincides AAuth another 


" * The ninning out of these tnices to their term contrasts strongly with what wo 
, have seen among the Greeks, .nnd speaks avcU for the good faith of tho Etruscans. 

+ Corvns won his apolin ophna in n.c. 349. 

t In his second dictatorship he had limited tho tenure of office by the censors to 
eighteen months. 
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critical epoch in the relations between the Etruscans and the 
Greeks. To the injuries inflicted on the Sicilian cities by Tyfrhe- 
nian corsairs and by their league with the Cartliaginians, had been 
added the mortal offence of the aid given to the Athenians in their 
expedition against Syracuse. WJicn Dionysius obtained the 
tyranny (b.c. 400) lie made it liis settled jiolicy to supplant the 
colonial emjiire of tlic Etruscans in the Adriatic, and before long, 
he began attacks on the coast of Etruria itself. At the same time 
the Gauls Avere threatening the country from the North. When, 
therefore, the Veientines aiipealcd to the confederacy for aid, a 
solemn meeting held at the temple of Voltumna resolved to leave 
tliem to their own resources; and a war began, which could only 
be ended in the destruction of Dome or Yeii. The contest was not 


so unequal as it might ai)pear, for tlie Lii.tiii allies of Home seem 
to have been too much occiq)icd Avith the Volscians and Alquians 
to liaA^e been Avilling to cross the Tiber. The history of this great 
conflict, the lirst in which Home contended fon supremacy Avitli a 
city as poAAan’ful as herself, is obscured, as much as its incturesque 
interest is increased, by the romantic details engrafted on it by 
the Homan poets. War Avas declared against Yeii in n.c. 40G, 
the ei)och at Avliich the Homan soldiers lirst received regular ])ay 
by a decree of the Senate. The siege of AYni, Avhich lasted tlio 
same time as that of Troy, Avas formed in n.c. 405; and the fol- 
loAving year is memorable for the first solar eclipse recorded in the 
annals of the Homan Pontifls. 


Yeit, one of the most ancient, and ap])arentjy the largest of the 
twelve coufe<lerated Etruscan cities, stood on the riA'er Cremera, 
about tAA’elvc miles from Jiome, in the midst of beautiful glens, 
Avhich break the table-land of the Cam])agiia. Dionysiui states that 
it Avas equal in si/e to Athens; audits ruins proA'c its circumference 
to have been about seven miles. Its strong citadel Avas perched 
on a hill, the precipices of which sink doAvn to the surrounding 
ravines on all sides, except Avhere a narrow ridge united it to the 
city. Its magnificence, and the advantages of its site, are attested 
by the desire formed by the Romans to transfer their abode to it 
after the desiiuciion of their oaaui city by the Gauls, a design 
from which they were only turned aside by the persuasions of 
Camillus. Whether from the ^iq)eriority of the Homans in the 
field, or from deliberate policy, the Yeientines from the first shut 
themselves up in their city. The progress of the siege seems to 
have depended greatly on the alternations of success and failure 
in the Yolscian war, and, among other calamities which protracted 
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it, may be reckoned the great pestilence of b.c. 399, which gave 
the first occasion for tlic fbrin of supj^licatioii called lectistemium. 
(the covering of rouchcH). The investment of the city seems to 
liave been formed, like that of Platfea by the Lacedaimonians, by 
a double line of circumvallation, the inner to blockade the city, 
the outer to reiiel any attemjits of the other Etruscan states to 
•raise the siege. The only allies that thus came to the rescue were 
the ])Coplo of Ca 2 )ena and Falerii; but their temporary success 
])roved wdiat might have been done by the whole force of the con¬ 
federacy. The defeat of two military .tribunes caused an alarm, 
both in the lines round Veii and at Home, that.the armies of all 
Etruria were ai) 2 )roaehing ; the temples were filled with crowds of 
suppliant matrons ; and the ^(‘iiate decreed the a 2 )poiiitment of 
a dictator, whoso name at once rccals the legendary character 
which the storv of the siege assumes. The dictator w^as M. 
Eurius Camillus, and his master of the horse was P. Cornelius 
]\[aluginensis.* * 

Mow strangely the s 2 >irit of fable can find an entraiK'c among 
hard material facts is proved by the celebrated legend of the 
draining of the Alban lake. In the seventh year of the .‘<iege, 
when the Jtoiiians wei’C depressed by ])rolonged failure, a i)anic 
was caused bv a sudden rising of the Alban lake about the end rtf 
the summer, till it overflowed its banks.f The stratagem of a 
Homan centurion secured the 2 )ei‘son of an old Etruscan sooth- 
.sayer, who had derided the siege, tolling the Yeientines that their 
city w'ould never be,taken till the waters of the Alban lake found 
a passage to the sea. Ilis i)rediction was confirmed by a response 
which the Homans obtained from Delphi; and, like a practical 
I'jeople as they were, tliey set to work to fulfil the ])rophecy by 
constructing a tunnel to dischaigc the superfluous waters of the 
lake into the Anio.f The tunnel exists to this day, l)ored for 
nearly three miles through the hard volcanic rock, and with the 
ruins of the regulator at its outlet, to convince of the truth of the 
legend those who hold that “ seeing is believing.” 

The decree which the soothsayer had read from the book of fate 
was fulfilled; and, while the Veientines made vain offers of capi- 

* According to the Fasti, it would seem that the dictator was not appointed till the 
lust year of the siege (b.c. 396). 

+ The lake is the crater of an extinct %'olcano. 

J Another such outlet (emissaritm) for the waters of the Lacus Fucinus {Lake of 
Calano) among the Alquian hills, was constructed under the Emperor Claudius; hut 
the Alban emissary was of unknown antiquity, as is proved by the invention of a 
legend to account for its construction. 
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tulation, it occurred to Camillus that an army iiii^ht be led into 
the city by the same means by which water could be drawn out of 
a lake. He constructed a mine beneath the rock of the citadel, 
and sent for the people of Rome to share the expected booty. 
The king of Veil was sacrificing to Juno, when the Homans, in 
the mine beneath, heard the soothsa;fer make the apparently safe 
promise, that the victory would be his, who should complete thn 
sacrifice. At that moment Camillus gave the signal; the Roman 
soldiers sprang up through the pavement of the temple; the king 
and the i)eoplc about him were slain; and the sacrifice was 
finished by the* dictator. The statue of Juno was reverently 
carried from the citadel, and, in acc.ordaiice with a sign given 
by herself, set u]) in the teinijle on the Aventine. Camillus, 
returning to Rome with an enormous booty, went up in triumpli 
to the Capitol in a chariot drawn by four milk-white steeds 
(b.c. 390). 

The fall of Veil was followed by’the snbmftsion of her allies,* 
and of all the Etruscan cities south of the Cimiiiian forest, 
including the wealthy emporium of Ciere. Nor did the arms of 
the compierors stop at the Ciminian range. Their victory over 
tlie fo7’ces of Volsinii was followed by a truce for twenty 

years with the Etruscan confederacy (n.c. 393). In the same 
year the lands of the Veientines were distributed among the whole 
people, at the rate of scvcni jugera to ev('ry householder. The 
consent of the ])atrieians to this agrarian law is said to have 
been a compromise or reward foi‘ the rejTvd^'on, by a majority in 
the Comitia Tributa, of a ])roposal made by tlie Tribune Sieinius, 
that the people should be divided between Rome and Veii;—a 
measure which would have I’educed both cities to Insignificant 
Latin towns, probably in jealous hostility with one another. 

It only remained to complete the poetical legend by the fate of 
the hero whose success had roused the jealousy of gods and men. 
In his pride of victory, and patrician scorn of the people, Camillus 
required each man to give up the tenth of liis share of tlie booty, 
as he had vi'v ed a tithe to Apollo in the hour of victory. The 
vow was treated as a pretence to rob the iilebeians of the spoil 
they had won with their blood, and a charge of peculation was- 
raised against the commander so generous with the jiroperty of 

* The cliief of tlies* was Falorii, the city of tlic Falisci, a people probably akin 
to the Volsci, though settled in Etruria. All know the b'gi nd of tlie treacherous 
.sehoolmaster of Falerii, whom Cainillu.s had Hogged back into the city by the noble 
boys whom be had delivered to the Romans. 

VOL. ir. H 
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others. The Tribune, L. Apuleius, impeached Camillus for 
having taken for himself the great bronze gates of the city; and, 
though his Clients and fellow yentiUs \vould have paid for him any 
fine that might have been inflieted, they were unable to procure 
his acf|uittal. So he went into exile, and took iip Ins abode at 
Ardea; 2 )raying, as he left ‘the city, that his country might 
soon have cause to regret him (n.c. 301). His j)rayer was 
answered ; for the Gauls had already poured over the Ai)ennincs 
and laid siege to Chisium, and the interference of Rome was about 
to bring her to the verge of desti-uction. Rut she was destined 
to rise again, Avilh renewed life, fj’om beneath tile torrent Avhicli 
overwhelmed the civirization of her ancient rival ; and the same 
blow which lev.elied her for a moment 2)re])ared for her an easy 
-<;on(juest in Etruria. The decline (»f that great iiation continued 
steadily after the Gauls had retired from Rome, chufiy in con¬ 
sequence of the maritime successes of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
His capture of I’y/gi, the poi't of Giore, gave a fatal blow to the 
naval power of the Tuf'cans. llis maritime cm])ire, indeed, ceased 
with his death; but the Carthaginians Avere strong enough to 
exclude their (tld allies from the benefit of the change; and the 
co-(q)eration of Tuscan ships of Avar Avitli Agathocles marks the 
eonqdete ruj)ture of the league, to Avhich both had oAved so much 
of their naval jtoWTr, and Avhicli Aristotle mentions as in full force 
doAvn to the death of Alexander (n.c. 3!23). 
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WARS WITH THE LATINS AND SAMNITES, 

FROM THE TAKING OP ROME BY THE GAULS TO THE END 
OF THE SAMNITE WARS. B.C. 390 TO B.C. 290. 


“ Majora jam hinc bella ct viribus hostium ot longinquitate vel regionum vel temporum 
Bjiatio quibua bellutura est dicentur.”—Livr. 


TIIK REMOTER NATIONS OF TIIK ANCIENT WORLD—THE CELTIC RACE—THEIR MIGRATION 
FROM THE EAST IN IIIhTORIC TIMES—THEIR NATIONAL CHARACTER AND MILITARY 
HABITS — TRANSITORY EFFKCT.S OP THEIR ENTERPRISES—THEIR EARLY SETTLEMENTS 

IN ITALY —CISALPINE GAUL—COMMON STORY OP THE INVASION—SIEGE OP CLCSIUM 

INTERFERENCE OP THE ROMANS—BATTLE oP THE ALLIA—PREPARATIONS AT ROME— 
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REVOLUTION, TO THE FIN.VL SETTLEMENT OP THE POPULAR CONSTITUTION—RENEWED 
WARS WITH THE ITALIANS—NEW LEAGUE WITH THE LATINS AND HERNICANS—GREAT 
SAMNITE AND LATIN WARS—ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP THE SAMNITES —FIRST BAMNITB 
WAR—MUTINY AT CAPUA—GREAT LATIN WAR—BATTLE NEVU VESUVIUS, AND SKLP- 
DKVoTION OP P. DEOlUS —BATTLE OF TRIPANUM—DISSOLUTION OP THE LATIN CON¬ 
FEDERACY—Roman colonies in latium—second or great samnite war—papirius 
AND PABIUS —THE ROMANS DEFEATED AT THE CAUDINE FORKS—SUCC^JSSES OP THE 
ROMANS—DEFE.UT OP THE ETRU.SCANS AND SAMNITEH— ROMAN CONQUESTS—COALITION 
OP ETRUSCANS AND ITALIANS AGAINST ROME—THIRD SAMNITE WAR—VICTORY OP 
SENTINUM —TRUCE WITH ETRUSCAN CITIES—DEFEAT OP THE YOUNGER AND VICTORY 
OP THE ELDER FABIU,S—END OP THE SAMNIET WARS, 

• 

The general course of Ancient History lias been well described 
as tbe history of civilijiation among the nations lying around the 
Mediterranean. Though belonging to races strikingly distinct in 
theii- languages and ethnic affinities, their position round that 
great pathway of maritime intercourse, the advantages of their 
climate and the general conformation of their shores, and the 
presence al^longst them of the highest sources of civilization, 
grouped together into one historic whole peoples that belonged to 
the throe divisions of the ancient world. Accordingly, since the 
stream of primeval history was divided at the dispersion of the na¬ 
tions, we have been engaged with its five main divisions—the history 
of the chosen family, the early civilization of the Cushite race in 
Egypt and ChaldsBa, the great Semitic monarchies of Assjria and 
Babylon, the Aryan empire of the Medes and Persians, and the 

S 2 
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growth of the kindred Hellenic and Italian peoples of jthe "West. 
Glimpses more or less distinct have presented themselves of the 
outlying nations, with which these came into contact from time to 
time; and we have met with cases in which great peoples have 
burst the boundaries that seemed to divide them from the nations 
already civilized. Now, however, we have reached a point, where 
one of tlie chiefest of those irruptions calls on us to look beyond 
the Alps, and inquire into the origin of that mighty race which, 
under the name of Celts or Gauls, overspread Western Europe 
at the earliest ages of recorded history.* 

The whole region,, from some indefinite boundary in Central 
Europe (apparently from the western frontier of the Scyths) to the 
Pillars of Hercules, was known to Herodotus as the Lund of the, 
Celta.^ The Celts Avei’e already intermixed with other races in ])art.s 
of that vast region, as, for example, with the Iberians in Spain ; but 
they unquestionably formed tfie great bulk of tlie poi)ulation west 
of the Ithine and the Alps. They were a branch of the great 
Aryan or Indo-Germanic race; and, like all the European nations 
of that family, they undoubtedly migrated from the East, at a 
period of unknown antiquity. The occurrence among them of 
names etymologically identical with that of the great Cimmerian 
peo23lc, of whom we have had occasion before to S 2 )cak, i)oints to 
an ethnical aflinity.^ If this were established, the inference would 
seem probable, that the same great movement of the Scythians 
from the East, which disi)laccd the Cimmerians from the shores of 


* Ciosar (listiiip;ui,slic.s the two n.aiiu's in tlie well-known passage (ff. 0., I. 1), 
" ipsoruin lingua Cdfiv, nostra (ialli appellantur.” All English ri'adei s .are huniliar 
with the name of “ tlic (A/r/,” as that of one ini])oitant braui-h of the race in our 
own islands ; and it ii])]ioars also in the aiipellation of Gallia. Cvlhc (KeArai) and 
Galatcc (roAoTai) wore modifications of the native n.ame, first used hy the (Jrceks, 
whose colony of Massalia made them acqu.aintcd with the pco]ile, and adojitcd hy the 
Eomans, who much more conimoidy, however, use the name of Galli. In modern 
usage, Celts is the generie, name lor the whole of this great branch of the Aryan 
race. We make no attcmjit to adojit the form Kelt, which is indefeiisihle in 
English, unless wc were prepared to t.alk of iha KnUaiirs and t\iQ Kijklops, forms 
which even Mr. Groto’s autliority lias failed to naturalize. 

+ ‘H It is very remarkable that Herodotus had no distinct knowledge of 

the Germans as a separate race. 

J See Vol. I. p. 255. Examples occur in the name of Cyniry or Ciimri, as that of 
the people who formerly inhabited Britain, and are now found in Wales and Cumber¬ 
land ; in the Cimlrica Chersojiesus (Jutland), which, though inhabited by Teutons in 
historic times, may have been first peoiiled by Celts ; and in the CVmftn, probably 
tke original inhabitants of that peninsula, who invaded Italy with tlte Teutons 
towards the close of the second century B. c. ; for the attempts to prove these Cimbri 
a Teutonic people are unsatisfactory.- 
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the Euxine, was that which drove tlie Celts westward. Whether 
the Teutonic races, whom the Romans called by the name of 
Germans, sliared this movement, or whether they followed it, and 
displaced tlie Celts from the country known as Germany, we have 
no means of deciding. In either case, the Celts passed beyond that 
groat central region of mountains, ibrests, and morasses, across 
the Rliino, which thcuceforfh formed their eastern boundary. 

The civil history of the world is only concerned with nations which 
have reached the state of social communities. It leaves to the 
antiquarian and the ethnologist the speculations about an “age of 
stone ” .‘iiid an age of iron ” and the still earlier time when human 
beings are supi)Osed to have led a life like tliat of beavers in huts 
raised on piles above the surface of Swiss lakes ; only taking care, 
however, to maintain the truth, derived from the authentic records 
of man’s primitive condition, that, if parts of Europe were ever 
peopled in this manner, it was not the original condition of the 
inhabitants, but a state into which, they had detlined from their 
primitive civilization. The true history of the Celts begins at the 
period Avhen their migrations brought them into contact with the 
nations of Italy and Greece. That collision was the result, so to 
speak, of a great reflex movement in a direction opposite to their 
original migration, whether they were impelled by want arising 
from the increase of population, or tempted by a happier soil and 
cliinatc, or moved by the mere restlessness of a people who were 
but slightly attached to theii: native country. For the Celts were 
a ])astoral ])eo])le; and so little taste had they for agriculture, 
that Cicero says it was esteemed disgraceful for a free Celt to till 
the ground with his own hands. They were more addicted than 
either the Germans or Italians to congregating ip towns and 
villages; but tliey had not the steady purpose, and the earnest* 
public spirit, Avhich created the city life of the Greeks. In no 
l)ranch of the human family have better and worse qualities been 
more strangely mingled, or the former more strikingly neutralized 
by the latter. The pictures drawn of them by the most ancient 
writers describe their character to the present day. “ Gaul for the 
most pan,’’ said Cato the Censor, “ pursues two things most per- 
severingly—war, and talking cleverly.” The great modern histo¬ 
rian of the people, Thierry, depicts their character in the following 
words:—“The prominent qualities of the Celtic race were personal 
bravery, in which they excelled all nations ; an open impetuous 
temperament, accessible to every impression; much intelligence, 
associated with extreme volatility; want of perseverance j aversion 
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to discipline and order; ostentation and perpetual discord—the 
result of boundless vanity.” 

Their part in tlie liistory of the ancient world is admirably 
described by Dr. Mommsen : “ Such qualities—those of good 
soldiers and of bad citizens—explain the historical fact, that the 
Celts have shaken all states and have founded none. Everywhere 
■\yc find them ready to rove, or, in other words, to march ; pre¬ 
ferring moveable 2 )roperty to landed estate, and gold to everything 
else; following the profession of ai-ms as a system of organized 
I)illage, or even as U trade for hire, and with such success that 
even the Koman historian Sallust acknowledges- that the Celts 
bore otf the prize from the Romans in feats of arms. They were 
the true ‘ soldiers of fortune ’ of antiquity, as i)ictures and 
descrqdions rejn'esent them, with big but not sinewy bodies, with 
shaggy hair and long mustachios—quite a contrast to the Creoles 
and lioinans, who shaved the upiier li]); in variegated embroidered 
dresses, which in combat were not nnfreqncntly thrown olf; with 
a broad gold ring round their neck, wearing no helmets, and 
without missile weapons of any sort, but iiirnished instead wdtli 
an immense shield, a long ill-tempered sw'ord, a dagger and a 
lance—all ornamented with gold, for they were not unskilful in 
working in metals. Everything was made subservient to osten¬ 
tation, even wounds, Avhich were often enlarged for the piupose of 
boasting a broader scar. Usually they fought on foot, but certain 
tribes on horseback, in Avhich case eyerv Ireeman Avas folloAA'ed bv 
tAV'o attendants, likcAAn'se mounted : Avar-chariots Averc early in 
use, as they w'cre among the Libyans and the Hellenes in the 
earliest times. IMaiiy a trait reminds us of the chivalry of the 
middle ages, 2)articularly the custom of single combat, Avdiich was 
► foreign to the Creeks and HoTuans. Not only At ere they accus¬ 
tomed in AA'ar to challenge a single enemy to fight, after haA'ing 
preA'iously insulted him by words and gestures; in peace also they 
fought Avith each other in s})lendid erjuipments, as for life or death. 
After such feats, carousals folloAA'cd in due course. In this Avay 
tliey led, whether under their oavti or a foreign banner, a restless 
soldier-life; constantly occupied in fighting, and in their so-called 
feats of heroism, they Avere dispersed from Ireland and Spain to 
Asia Minor. But all their enterprises melted aw'ay like snow in 
spring, and they nowhere created a great state, or developed a 
distinctive culture of their own.” Such were the people who noAv 
almost terminated the existence of Rome, and were afterwards 
with diflSiculty repulsed from Greece; who became masters of the 
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most fertile part of Italy, and of a fair province in tlio heart of 
Asia ]\linor; who, after their Italian province had been subdued,"*^ 
inflicted disastrous blows on successive Homan generals, and were 
only at last subjugated by Ca?sar himself in nine critical and 
sometimes most dangerous campaigns (b.c. 51). 

It is now generally agreed that the Celts had a closer affinity 
to the Hellenic and Italian races, tlian aiiv other members of the 
tndo-Gcrmanic family. Hecent investigations tend to show that, 
this affinity >vas nearer with the Italians than with the Greeks, 
and it has even been maintained that the great stock, to which all 
three peoples belonged, branched oil* first into Greeks and Italo- 
(.'clts, and that the latter division was 'again subdivided into 
Italians and Celts. There are, at all events, clear indications of 
a Celtic elonieut in the languages of the Umbro-Hamnite stock, 
the oldest known inhabitants of the great plain between the Alps 
and 1 lie A])ennines ; and several ancient writers held the 0 ]hnion 
that the Umbrians .sprang from the old Gauls (GV/// UtA.V'C.s), as 
they call the Celtic ]»eople whom they sutjpo.se to have inhabited 
tJia-t reg^iou before the age of recorded history. At all events, the 
(Mtic iianies of jilaccs l‘iirnish irrefragable })roof of the pre.sence 
of the race in the ])eninsula long l)cl()i‘e all historic times. We 
might therefore ju'rhaps be justilied in using, from the very 
beginning, the well-known name which it is convenient now to 
introduce as a geographical term, of “Gaul '\vithin the Alps” 
{(iaUki Cimlpinn)r\ for the whole of the great jdain which, from 
an early 2 )eriod of Homan history, was in tlje com])lete i)osscssion 
of the Gauls, who had driven out the Etruscans. 

The ordinary Homan historians, who know nothing of an earlier 
Celtic pojnilation of (.'isaljiine Gaul, place the great immigration 
about, the time of Tarquiuius Hriscus. Livy tells us that tlie 
Hituriges (about Jhnnrfrs) iu the basin of the Loire, were the 
dominant |')eo])lc in Transali>ino Gaul. Pres.sed by cxce.s.sive 
j)opulation,—or, as others say, by civil commotions—they re¬ 
solved on a great emigration. Two immense l)odies set out, 


* tialliii Cisalj)iiui was retluci'il to a Jtoiiiaii .alter tlie I'list i’luiic Wnr, 

ill II. c. 222. 

t The prefixes Cis (on this side) airl Trans (bojoiid) in tJic wonts Cisalpitie and 
Transaljnnc arc used with icl'erence to Koine. Uiir lani'uage adojits the opposite 
phraseology ill .speaking, for example, of “ Ultraniontiiiie t'ulholicisin. It may be 
well to mention that Cis.alpine Caul was divided by its great riier into tivo parts, 
Cispadanc a.ud'Transpadnnc, the former between the 9o and the Apennines, the 
latter between the Po nnd the Aljis, 
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under tlie nei)liews of the king Amhiatus, for the hanks of tlie 
Danube and the Po. The one liorcle, headed by Sigovesu^, entered 
the Hercynian forest, in the heart of Germany, where Gallic settle¬ 
ments are mentioned by Ciesar. The other, led by Bellovcsus 
across tlie Graian A] 2 )s (the Little St. Bcrmi'd)* into tlie })lain of 
Northern Italy, gained a victory over the Etruscans, and formed 
the canton of tlie Insubres, whose capital was Mediolanum 
{Mt/an). (Soon afterwards another ho.st formed the canton of the 
(Jenomanni around Brixia {Brescia') and Verona.f Other streams 
followed, of Celtic invaders mingled with Ligurians, till the whole 
country north of the Po was overrun, and the Etruscans for the 
most part driven out. • But still did Gaul pour fortli her teeming 
hordes. The Ih>ii—that Avide-sjiread tribe, who were both dis¬ 
tinguished in the history of Transal})ine Gaul, and one of wlio.'^e 
migrations gave the country of Bohemia its name—crossed, with 
the Lingones, over the IVnniue Ah)S, by the (Jrcat St. Jicrmrd, 
and, passing the Pe on rafts,- began to exi)el the Etruscans aiul 
Umbrians fi-om the region between that river and the Ajieimiues. 
Their cajiital was tlie old Etruscan Eelsiria, under the new name 
ot Bononia {Bolo(j)ia). They were followed by the Senones, from 
the banks of the Seine., Avho settled along the shore of the Adriatic 
between the rivers Utis {j\ronfone) and Atlsis {B.'tino), from 
Bimini to Ancona. A few of the old Etrusi-an cities, such as 
Mantua, held out against the invaders : others which bear Celtic 
names, as Mediolanum, AAcre jirobably in existence before, as 
these Avandering ])a^toral tribes are not likely at first to liaA'c 
built ncAv cities. The eiiocli of the conniletc ascendancy of the 
invaders over the Etruscans is traditionally marked by the fall of 
the rich city of Meljuim, in the Milanese, on tlie very day on 
Avhich Camillus took Veii (n.c. 390). lloAvever litfle these tradi¬ 
tions may be Avorth in detail, they rejnesent the undoubted historic 
fact of a great moA'ement ot the Celtic race, AAiiieh overpoAvered the 
Etruscans in the region betAv^een the Alps and the Apennines, and 
confined their confederacy within the limits of Etruria Projier, at 
the very time Avhen the Bomans Avere attacking them on the 
south, and the Samnites and. other Italians strijiping them of 
their jtosscssions in Campania. 


* The older ojdnioii i.s tliat they crossed* the .\liis by tlie pass of Muiti (iain-ir, 
the Tiiurinu.s ‘fealtns. 

t For the discussion of thc.'io alleged migrations, and their relation to the tribes 
of Transalpine Gaul, on the one hand, and the older Celtic settlements in Italy, on 
the other, see Mr. Long’s article Gallia Chalpimt, in Smith’s Dirtinnarij of Geo- 
(jraplnj. 
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After tlie fall of Melpum, the Gauls pressed on over the Apen¬ 
nines into the heart of Etruria, and the tribe of the Senones laid 
siege to Olusium. In tlieir extremity, the Etruscans sought aid 
from Rome, and an opportunity seemed to be offered, at once to 
repel the barbarian invaders and to reduce the Etruscans to the 
level of protected allies. But the. Romans had already formed 
tlie idea, that it vas for them to command and for other nations 
to submit; or ratlier, their annalists—wliosc account of the 
wliole campaign is imbued with fable from beginning to end— 
clionse to represent them as adopting tliif? tone, and boast of 
tlie liad faith witli which they sustained tlieir arrogance. Three 
envoys were sent to bid the Gauls not to molest tlie allies of 
Rome. Arriving at Clusiiim, they joined the besieged in a sally, 
and one of them slew a Gaulish chief. The enemy—says Livy— 
soon perceived tliat three of the bravest and noblest of the Roman 
vfiiith were iighting in the van of the Ihruseans, with whom they 
could not be confounded. Dejjutiij^ were sent to Rome to demand 
I lie surrender at least of him who liad killed a Gaul, when there 
was no war between the nations. The Senate would liave com¬ 
plied ; but the father of the offender, a military tribune, a]»pealed 
to the people, and the demand was rejected. It is even said that 
tlie three envoys were elected as military tribunes for the ensuing 
year, the more plainly to show contenpit of the barbarians. 

Indignant at this adoiition of the envoys’ breach of faith by the 
Roman peojde, the Gauls, who numbered 70,000 iighting men, 
broke uj) the siege of Clusiura, and mai-cjied straight for the 
tlevoted city. To tlie astonished people of the towns which they 
passed by without attacking, their forbearance was explained by 
the reiterated cry, For Rome ! for Rome ! ” So sfiy the anna- 
li.sts; but in fl-uth the invaders, whose one object "was jdunder, 
would not stay to besiege the walled cities of Etruria, when the 
rich plains of Latiiim invited their cupidity. They did not, in 
fact, march direct for Rome, but crossed the Tiber into the Sabine 
territojy, and began to ravage the fertile country betAveen that river 
and th<' .inio. The military tribunes, Avho had expected to sec 
them on the right bank of the river, marched out in haste with 
the whole levy, amounting to 40,000 men, and met the enemy on 
the banks of the little river Altja, a confluent of the Tiber, within 
eleven miles of Rome.* Still possessed with the idea, that the 

* According to Livy, the ex.act spot wa.s eleven Itoman miles from the city, on 
the higli road (the Via Sahiria). Notwithstanding this precise descrijjtion, there is a 
dillic'uUy in identifying the river, and tlie choice lies between what arc now two 
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barbarians were a despicable foe, the Romans neglected their 
usual precautions of foi’tifying a camj) and providing for a 
retreat. They prepared for their first encounter with the Celts 
with that confidence in superior discipline, which has possessed 
regular armies in many a later conflict with the same race. But 
there is no evidence of that extreme carelessness, by the imputation 
o.f which the family bards magnified the want of Camillus on that 
day. A defensive position was tuhen up behind the Allia, th(3 
broken water-course covering the front. The right, composed of the 
worse armed class of the poorer citizens, had the advantage of the 
higher ground; the main body filled the space iK'tween the hills 
and the Tiber; the left rested on the river. The Gallic chieftain 
led his bravest warriors against llic Roman right, which gave way 
before the desperate valour and the swee 2 )ing bi'oadsword of the 
Gael. The fugitives, making for the river, sjn-ead disorder into 
the ranks of tlic legions; the Gauls pressed on in tlicir furious 
charge; and the ’’out became general. Some fled to Rome; 
others found shelter in a 1 hide wood till night; while the mass 
of the fugitives, in their eagerness to seek safety beyond the Tiber, 
tried to swim the river and esc:i])e to Veii. A fearlul slaughlei' 
was made upon the bank and in the stream; and the flower of 
the Roman youth perished thei-e. The rest esca])ed to the right 
bank, and left oi)en the road to Rome. The 18th of July, in the 
304th year of the city (b.c. 300), was evei after distinguished 
in the Roman calendar by the blackest mark, as the Day of the 
Allia.* 

Tlie victors rested for a whole day on the field of battle, collect¬ 
ing tlie trojJiies of tbe slain, to be the memorials of each warrior's 
valour. On*thc third day the victors entered the open gates of 
Rome. Tliis brief delay gave time to remove or bury many of tin; 
most sacred objects, and to 2 )repare for the defence of the citadel. 
Many of the citizens had found shelter at Veii, where they would 
naturally revive the interru 2 )ted scheme of founding a new cai)ital. 
Many more seized the opportunity to disperse, with their moveable 


Jittio brooks, rnnniii}' tliroiigli tlcop uivijics Iroiii tlie liilLs to tlie Tiber. Our 
of these, tlic Scolo del Oasalc, c'ro.s.se3 tlie road at a .s])Ot called the Foiih' di Papn, 
about twelve miles from Koiiio. Its precipitous banks answer exactly to Livy’s 
description of the Allia. • 

* The day ^as called that of the Clcules AlUemis. According to the Roman reck¬ 
oning it was A.y. XV. Cal. Sexiih, uhich is frequently rendered, by an oversight, tlic 
Kith of July. There seems also to be an enor in the year, in consequence of the 
disorder into which the Roman calendar fell. The Greek date is 01. 98. 1, a year 
which began at the Midsummer of B.c. 388. 
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effects, to otlier neighbouring cities of Etruria and Latium. But 
it was resolved not to abandon the ancient seat of the throe great 
deities upon the Capitol, the spot to which sure omens had .fore¬ 
told the empire of the world. Still, to provide against the worst, 
the FJamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins were sent to Crerc, 
with the sacred things over which tlicy watched. The procession 
had crossed the Tiber, and was mounting the slope of the Mount 
Janiculiis on foot, when they were overtaken by a plebeian named 
L. Albinus, wlio was conveying his wife and children in a waggon. 
He pronouiicetl it to be a sliamc that he and his should ride, while 
the sacred virgins wont on foot; and, making liis family dismount, 
lie placed them, with the holy tire, in tlie • carriage, and escorted 
them safe to Cmre. 


Meanwhile, the Capitol was hastily provisioned,'and none were 
admitted witliin its precincts but such as could take part in its 
defence. There were still left a number of aged citizens, ministers 
of religion and heads of the old patrician houses' who were unable 
to render mi lit ary service, and unwilling to abandon the liomes of 
their forefathers and their gods. They met logether and recited, 
by the mouth of the chief i)ontiff‘, JM. Fabius, the impressive 
formula, b}' which the lives of their enemies were devoted, with 
their OAvn, to the gods beneath the earth and to the spirits of the 
dead. For such was the Homan faith, that the citizen who did 
not slirink from tlm solemn devotion of himself acquired a power 
over the fate of his country’s enemies. Then they parted, and each 
sat down in the porch of hrs house—pontiffS;j^ 2 )riests, senators, and 
former curnle magistrates, all invested with the insignia of their 


rank, and seated in their curnle chairs. 


The Gallic hordes i)Oured 


into the undefended city. The chieftains occupied tlie houses of 


the jiatricians on the Palatine, while their followers were dispersed 


j)lundering and destroying in the streets. With profound asto¬ 
nishment they beheld the venerable men seated in calm dignity. 


and took them at first for gods. Presently a Gaul -went up to the 


2 )riest Papirius, and began reverently to stroke his long white 
beard. Indignant at this profanation of his sacred ])erson, Papi¬ 
rius smote the Gaul upon the head with his ivory sce 2 )tro. With 
the quickness of his race to resent a blow, the barbarian cut down 
Papirius with his broadsword the sight of his blood dissolved the 
spell; and the other fathers of the city shared his fate in a general 


massacre. 

The Gauls now attempted to storm the Capitol by the slope * 


* The clivus Capitolinus. 
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which then formed its only approach, the other sides being guarded 
by liigh precipices. Failing in this assault, they formed a blockade, 
and occupied themselves in ravaging the lands of Latium. Some 
accounts represent them as carrying their ravages far into the 
south of Italy. Meanwhile, the spirits of the Itomans in Veii 
began to revive, and plans were proposed for the succour of the 
hesieged. A youth named Pontius Cominius volunteered to open 
a communication with the Oa 2 >itol. The outer face of the hill was 
left unenclosed, as we have seen, by the walls of Servius, and 
the envoy, having sWurn down the Tiber, climbed up this way by 
night, and returned in safety. But in the morniHg, the marks of 
his passage suggested to the Gauls a means of surprising the 
citadel. In the dead of the following night a party scaled the 
cliff. There wfis neither wall nor sentinel in their way: the very 
dogs seemed miraculously silent, as if resigning the honour of 
that night to other guardians. In the precinct of the three great 
deities were kept some geese, sacred to Juno; and these birds had 
been spared in the famine, from which the garrison had begun to 
suffer. They noAv cried out and flapi)cd their Avings. The noise 
roused M. Manlius, who dAvelt close by. Bushing to the cliff, he 
dashed his shield in the face of the foremost Gaul, who fell back, 
overthrowing those behind him. A i)anic seized the assailants. 
Dropping their arms to cling to the rock, they fell an easy jU’cy to 
the Homans, who had now caught the alarm. The Capitol was 
saved. Manlius was rewarded Avith a share of the daily ration of each 
of the defoiiders, and his name Avas enrolled among the Avorthies 
of the Boman state, tliough he was soon destined to fall a victim to 
patrician jealousy. !Such legend's fill iq) an acknoAvledged historic 
void Avith mgre than mei’cly fictitious beauties : for they show the 
faith of the Bomans in the unconquerable si)irit of their ancestors, 
CA’’en in the hour of their deepest distress. 

The blockade of the Cai)itol had lasted for scA^en months,* 
during which the city had been reduced to ashes and the sur¬ 
rounding country devastated, Avhen famine drove the defenders 
to purchase the retreat of the barbarians by a hca\y ransom. At 
this crisis, the Gauls received tidings that the Vencti, an Illyrian 
tribe, whose name still survives in Venice, had invaded their 
recently acquired possessions on .the Po. They consented to 
accept a thousand pounds’ weight of gold, which the besieged 
collected from the treasures of the Capitoline temples and from 

* The old annalifets found no difBiiulty in believing; that the Romans liad been 
able, in one day, to stock the citadel with seven months’ provisions. 
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the private wealth that had been carried into the citadel for 
safety. But Brcnnus,—as the Romans call the Gallic chieftain, 
mistaking a title for a proper name*—insulted tlie conquered by 
a proof of their helplessness. When the military tribune, Sulpi- 
cius, complained that the Gaulish weights were unfair, the chief¬ 
tain threw his heavy broadsword info the scale, with the exclama¬ 
tion, Vce nefis,—‘‘ So much tlie worst for the vanquishedj 
But the more lasting loss fell upon the conquerors. The 
scornful throwing down of the Gallic sword, that it might be 
outweighed by Roman gold, indicated very truly how matters 
stood. Tlie iron of the barbarians had conquered ; but they sold 
their victory ; and by selling lost it.”f It is in the usual course 
of tliiiigs that the backward movement of such a,barbarian liost, 
laden with plunder and disordered by their own excesses, should be 
harassed by the peo 2 )le they had wasted in their advance. Among 
such stories, one was that the Etruscans of Ca'i’c cut olf tl^e party 
which had advnnced into Southern* Italy, as 'they were marching 
to rejoin the main body; and the victory was swelled by tradition 
into one over the main body itself, involving the recovery of the 
ransom-gold of Rome. The Roman fabulists claimed the victory 
for Camillus, who was said to have defeated the Gauls while they 
were besieging a city in alliance with Rome, and so to have re¬ 
covered the spoil. At last the legend* ivas magnified into the 
absurd fiction that Camillus a}q)earcd at the liead of the forces 
that bad been reorganized at Veil, at the very moment when 
Brcnnus had uttered his insolent boast; d)H)ve out the Gauls in 
an ignominious defeat; and the-next day gained a victory, of 
which not one of the Gauls wiis left to carry back the tidings. 
The sole residuum of truth appears to be the recal of Camillus 
from exile, and his rea 2 ) 2 )ointment as dictator to restore order in 
the recovered city. Various bands of the invaders rennained in 
Central Italv, or returned from time to time: and the annals of 
Rome record several battles fought with them during the fourth 
century b.c. The veteran Camillus gained a great victory over 
them D! Al])a, in his fifth dictatorship (n.c. 3G7). Six years 
later the Gauls, having advanced as far as the bridge of the 
Anio, within five miles of Rome, were met by the dictator, 
Titus Quinctius Pennus; and; as the two armies were encamped 
oj)posite each other, Titus Manlius, the son of L. Manlius 

* Brennus is bran (a leader). The leader of the Gauls in the subsequent assault 
on Delphi is called by the same nam {B.C. 279). See p. 110. 

t Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. l). 343. 
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Capitolinus, killed a gigantic Gaul in single combat, and banded 
down to his family the surname of Torquatus, from the gold chain 
or ring {torques) which he took from the neck of his foe (b.c. 361). 
The Gauls drew off to Campania, without venturing a battle; and 
on their return in the following year, the dictator, Q. Servilius 
Ahala, rej)ulsed them outside the Ccdline gate (b.c. 360). Tluy 
were again defeated by the dictator, C. Sulpicius Peticus, two 
years later (b.c. 358); and iii b.c. 350, a party of Gauls, who 
wcj-e leagued with Greek pirates in plundering the coasts of 
Latium, were dislodged by the dictator, L. Furius Camillus (a son 
of the great Camillus), from their position on the Alban Mount. 
Camillus, as consul in the following year, defeated them again; 
and it was on this'occasion that M. Valerius gained the surname 
of Corvus (the Raven) from his single combat with a gigantic 
Gaul. The Gaul i)robab]y bore that epithet, which was tj'ans- 
ferred to his victor; but the legend told how a raven perched on 
the helmet of the llonian and'aided him in the fight by striking 
his bealc and wings into the focc (T the foe. The victory of L. 
Camillus was heard of by Aristotle at Athens. “ These predatory 
ex 2 )editions ”—says Dr. Mommsen—“formidable and trouble¬ 
some as they may have been, were rather incidental misfortunes 
than events of historical iini)ortancc; aiid the main result of 
tliem was that the Romans were regarded, in their own country 
and beyond it, ever more and more as the bulwjirk of the civi¬ 
lized nations of Italy against the assaults of the dreaded barba¬ 
rians—a view which tended, more than is usually thought, to helj) 
forward their subsequent claim to universal empire.” 

Great as was the catastrophe, the news of which was carried 
as far as Greece, and i)e]‘manent as were its memorials,* the de¬ 
struction of Rome by the Gauls was not one of those events which 
change the face of history. It was like a fearful inundation, from 
which men are glad, for the time, to cscai)c with their lives; but, 
when it subsides, as suddenly ns it rose, they rebuild their ruined 
houses, resume their former habits, and soon obliterate the traces, 
though not the remembrance, of the desolation. A renewal of 
the proposal to transfer the abode of the Roman people to Veii 
was defeated by the spirited remonstrances of Camillus, and the 
materials for the rebuilding of the city seem to have been 
obtained in 'part by stripping the houses of Veii of their roofs. 

* For exaini)le, the conquest of the city was an epoch from which years were 
dated ; and there ws a law annulling all exemptions from military service in the 
case 5f a Gallic invasion. 
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The narrow and irregular streets of Rome, like those of London 
after the great fire, testified to the haste with which the city was 
rebuilt. The sites of the temples were retraced by the augurs 
amidst the ruins, and the ancient monuments were diligently 
sought for. Among those recovered ’were the Laws of tlie Twelve 
Tables, and some old laws of the Tcgal period, the treaty with 
(Carthage, and other treaties with foreign states ;—so erroneous is 
the oft-repeated statement, that all the ancient documents perished 
in the conflagratiem of tlie city. It is characteristic of tlic spirit 
of the patricians, that, while the civil huvs were again set up in 
public i)laces, tlfe religious law was not promulgated, but reserved 
for the sole knowdedge of the pontitfs. 

Tlie period immediately following the retreat of the Chiuls must 
have been one of frightful distress. The peojdc, decimated by 
the slaughtc'r of the more heljiless and by the loss of many who 
were carried cajitive into Ctaul, liesides those who had fallen in 
battle, returned to a city of which little remained but the Capitol 
and its glorious recollections, and looked out from the hills 
crowned w'ith the ruins of their temples and houses, over the 
devastated surface of the Campagna. The rich farms of the 
patrician possessor and the humble homesteads of the jdebeian 
landholder w'cre involved’ in a common ruin, and it was onlv the 
wealthy that could sjieedily renew' their stpek and buildings. The 
pressure of distress Was aggravated liy the injudicicais haste W'itli 
which a tribute w'as imposed to replace the sacred treasures of 
the Cai)ito]. IMouey-leiiders were attracted to,Home b} tlie exten¬ 
sion of the limit of usury allow'cd.by the Twelve Tables. These 
men cai'ried on business in the names of the patricians whose 
clients they became; and the intolerable burthen oL debt once 
more W'eighed dOw’ii the poorer classes. All that had been done 
in the last century to reconcile the patricians and plebeians seemed 
to be again undone, and the discord betw'een the orders threatened 
to break out anew under the two leaders who had done most to 


save the state, Cnmillus and Manlius. 

Meanwhib, the energy of Cainillus reorganized the military 
force of Rome, to meet the dangers that beset her on every side. 
The Latins and Hernicans renounced tlie treaty made just a cen¬ 
tury before by Spurius Cassius; but, as some comiiensation, the 
])ow'er of the uEquiaris seems to have been finally broken by the 
Gauls. The Etruscans had taken advantage of the distress of 
Rome to make an assault on Veii, which proved unsuccessful; and 
to jumish this attack was the first great military enterprise of the 
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restored state. In the course of two years all southern Etruria 
was subdued as far as the Ciminian Forest, and the conquered terri¬ 
tory was formed into four new tribes (b.c. 387). Another view is 
that these tribes were formed out of the region previously won 
from the Veientines and their allies. At all events tliis part of 
Etruria was completely llomanized, and covered with Roman 
colonies, before the middle of the fourth century b.c. About the 
close of that period a great etfort to revolt was made by the cities 
of Tarquinii, Cmre, and Falerii, and 307 Roman prisoners, who 
were taken in the hrst battles, were slaughtered in tlie market¬ 
place of Tanpiinii (b.c. 308). After an obstinate wai-, Cccre was 
reduced to the state of a dependent ally, under the form of a truce 
for 100 years, and its people were admitted to a modified citizen¬ 
ship (b.c. 353). But the Romans were not yet prepared to effect 
the conquest of central and noj'thcru Etruria, and they were 
content to make a truce wdth Tarquinii for forty years (b.c. 351). 

The Etruscans still, however, maintained a well consolidated 
power in the hilly region, comprising the greater i)art of Etiairia 
Proi)er, between the Apennines and the Ciminian Forest. On 
their northern frontier, they were no longer assailed by the Gauls, 
whose irrui)tions across the Ali)S for some reason ceased, and who 
settled down quietly in the great valle}^ of the Po. But even 
here they had not such, exclusive occupation as to drive out the 
former masters of the country. Their desultory mode of esiab- 
lishing themselves left many of the most important cities in the 
hands of the Etrusc^ins, whose retention of the port of Adria, for 
example, made their corsairs .formidable in the Adriatic down to 
the end of the fourth century b.c. ; and Mantua, protected by its 
marshes, remained an Etruscan city to the time of the empire. 
The Etruscans maintained themselves in what was perhaps the 
cradle of their nation, the Alpine region of Rhastia,* and the 
Umbrians still held the valleys on the northern slope of the 
Apennines ; and the Celtic settlements seem to liavc occupied 
the level plain along the Po, their chief tribes being the Insubres 
and Cenomanni on the north of the river, the Boii on the south, 
and the Senones along the coast of the Adriatic. The north¬ 
eastern part of the valley was occupied by the Illyrian Veneti, 
and in the west the Ligurians not only held the Maritime Alps, 
but a large part of the Apennines, thus forming a banier between 
the Celts and the Etruscans. It was probably to the influence of 
the Etruscans who remained amongst them that the Celts of 


* See p. 141. 
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Cisalpine Gaul owed tlie liiglier dogi’ec of civilization, which dis¬ 
tinguished them from tlieir brethren beyond the Alps, and prepared 
them to live in contentment under the government of Rome. But 
even while they communicated this civilizing impulse, the Etrus¬ 
cans themselves were rai)idly degenerating. Tlic cities were over- 
Avhclmed by debasing luxury at the very time tliat their power 
was declining abroad. Civil dissensions arose between the people 
of the several states and the oligarchies which superseded the ofd 
patriarchal monarchies, till the nobles were obliged to call in the 
power of Rome, which put an end to their factions by their subju¬ 
gation. The last struggles of the Etruscans for independence are 
connected with the more powerful eftbrts of the nations of the 
Italian stock. 

On the side of Latium, Rome was threatened with the loss of 
all the greatness which had been growing ever since the treaties 
of Spurius Cassius with the ’Latins and the Heriiicans. By the 
close alliance of a hundred years, the Sabines, .iEquians, and 
Yolsciaiis had been curbed, and the territory* of Rome extended 
at their exi)ense. But these very successes induced the proud 
republic to assume a more and more decided authority over her 
allies; and some striking instances are recorded of her injustice 
and oi^prcssion. The decrease of the common danger removed the 
strongest motive for union, and, even before the ci^)turc of Rome 
by the Gauls, Latin volunteers fought in the ranks of the Vol- 
scians. After the retreat of the Gauls, the alliance was ojtenly re¬ 
nounced; and the republic became involved in war vdtli^some of the 
chief Latin cities ; but fortunately for her safet}^, they did not yet 
unite in a common scheme of revolt. During the ten years which 
succeeded the departure of the Gauls, victories were gained succes¬ 
sively over Lanuviimi, Pra3ncste, and Tusculum ; an<.rthe last city 
furnished the earliest case of the political incorporation of a whole 
state into the Roman commonwealth, retaining only its owm munici¬ 
pal administration (b.c. 381). The details of these struggles, ainl 
of the severer contest with the revolted Ilernicans, need not be 
further dwelt on at present. The conflict resulted in the restora¬ 
tion of the old league; but on terms which secured to Rome a 
gi’catcr supremacy than before (b.c. 358). From the obscure and 
no doubt exaggerated incidents of these Avars, and of those with 
the Volscians, it is time to tflrn to the constitutionfil struggles 
Avliich were renewed within the republic. 

The distress of the louer classes, in consequence of the ravages 
of the Gauls, soon became intolerable. TJieir debts rapidly accu- 

VOL. ir. . T 
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mulatecl, and the rate of interest was such, that in some cases the 
principal is said to have been 2 >aid several ^inies over, in iisiiiy 
within the first five years after the invasion. The old laws of 
debt, which had never been repealed, >vere enforced with the same 
mercil'ess severit}' that liad provoked the first secession to the 
Sacred Mount. Tlie commons found a champion in M. Man¬ 
lius, the saviour of the Cajntol, whom the j)atriciaii annalists 
ndciisQ of jealousy towards Camillus, the leader of their own 
order, in such a way as to admit that the one had been neglected, 
while every honour ,had been heaped upon the other. While 
IVIanliiis was in this state of mind, he one day SJ^'W a centurion 
who had served under him dragged off in irons to his creditor's 
grinding-house. Ife pai<l tlie veteran’s debt upon the spot, and 
vowed that while he had a 2 )ouiul of brass no debtor should bo im- 
iwisoncd. Tlie sale of the estate allotted to liim froin the lands 
of Vcii enabled him so to keep his word, that he is said to have 
advanced money, free of interest, to no less than four hundred 
debtors; and thus he e.arned the title of “Father of the Com¬ 
mons ” (Pa/'er The jiatrician fathers could not brook so 

dangerous a rival. In the year n.c. 38o, Aulus Cornelius Cossus was 
named dictator, as much against Manlius as against the Volscians 
and Etruscans; and he summoned Manlius to prove the charge, 
which he was s^id to have made against the i)atrician magistrates, 
of embezzding the tribute raised to replace J;he treasures of the 
Capitol. Manlius wns thrown into 2 )rison, but released by a 
decree of the senate ■when the dictator’s office had expired. The 
accounts of the seditious violence with which he used his liberty 
would go far to justify his enemies, if wo could believe in their 
impartial truth. At length, like Spurius Cassius, he was arraigned 
before the centuries in the Campus Martins for,asi)iring to tlie 
kingdom. He appeared there, surrounded by the debtors lie bad 
released, and tlie witnesses to bis deeds in war. He showed tlie 
spoils of the thirty enemies he had slain in battle, tlie forty rewards 
of valour be bad received from generals on tlie field of battle, and 
the scars of wounds upon his breast. Then, turning to the 
Capitol, he invoked the help of the gods w'hose tcmjiles he had 
saved, and bade the people give judgment as in their sight. His 
acquittal was secure, had not the tribunes, who were in the 
interest of his accusers, interposed to dissolve the assembly. 
Brought to trial again before the Curiae, who -were purposely 
convened at a spot where the Capitol was hidden from their view, 
Manlius was condemned to the death of a traitor. By a refine- 
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merit of ingnititude, he was hurled from the Tarpeian rock, a cliff 
of the same hill down which he had hurled the Graul, and his 
house, ill which he had been the first to hear the alarm that 
warned him to Save the Capitol, wa« razed to the groimd. The 
part taken liy the tribunes in his condemnation has been urged as 
a proof of his guilt; but, besides tJiat the patricians may have 
already begun their policy of securing tools among the tribunes, 
it seems not at all improbable that these official .protectors of the 
commons were jealous of^ Manlius’s officious but most effective 
interposition; and he may have made enemies by that uncompro¬ 
mising sternness which was so conspicuous in others of his race, 
and so well expressed by tlie family name of Jmjjcriosm. But his 
fate was only the failure of a premature movement for a reform 
which could only be postponed (b.c. 384). Meanwhile the power of 
the nobles was only the more confirmed, and the distress of the 
commons grew deeper. But tlie determination of the patricians to 
confine the dignities of the state to their own order once more 
threw the strength of the plebeian nobility and men of wealth into 
the opposite scale, and provoked a political reform in place of the 
mere redress of jjractical grievances. Such is the blind selfishness 
by which, in every age, oligarchies have served the cause of liberty, 
teaching tliose wlio only asked for justice that freedom must first 
be won. 

Tlie Year li.c. 370 is memorable for the first tribunate of C. 

V 

JAcinius and his kinsman L. Sextius, who submitted the cole- 
lirated Licinian I1o(jatioxs to tlie assembly j^if the tribes. These 
were three in number, aiming at oipiality of jiolitical rights, the 
fair apportioning of the public lands, and the relief of the intoler¬ 
able burthen of debt. The first proposed the abolition of the 
military tribuniite, which, though created as a compromise 
between the orders, had proved the means of securing power to 
the patricians : the consulate was to be restored, with the condi¬ 
tion that one of the consuls must always be a plebeian. The 
second enacted that no citizen should possess* more than 500 
jicgera of thv* jiablio lands, or jiasture on it more than 100 head 
of large and 500 of small cattle, under penalty of a heavy fine. 
The third jirovided that all interest already paid on loans should 
be deducted from the principal, and that the balance should bo 
discharged by instalments spread over three years. * The last 
proposal may seem to our ideas to be tainted wdth the quality of 
confiscation; but UTiebuhr has shewn that, while involving no 

* See the explanation of possessio on p. 187. . 
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Teal injustice to creditors, it wes tlie only alternative to the loss of 
the public services of a large body of free citizens, who hf&d or soon 
must have become bondsmen to their creditors. 

The constitution of the tribunician college enabled the patri¬ 
cians to stop the progress of the measure by the “intercession ” 
of some of their number. tBut Licinius and Sextius had also 
their veto on tlie election of the magistrates; and for five years, 
during wliich they were successively re-elected, they i)revcnted the 
holding of the consular comitia.(B.c. 375—371).* It was only on 
tire necessity created by an attack of the Latins upon Tusculunl— 
now, as we have seen, a subject ally of Rome—that the tribunes 
permitted the election of six consular military tribunes for the 
year u.c. 370, among whom was M. Fabius Ambustus, the father- 
in-law' and supporter of Licinius, and two Valerii, whose adherence 
to the jwpular traditions of their house balanced the patrician 
zeal of such colleagues as a Cossus and a Cinciiinatus. Three 
of the new tribimee of the i)lebs sided with Sextius and Licinius; 
and the other five, who were in the inter^t of the patricians, no 
longer dared to inteipose a direct veto to the Rogations. They 
only insisted on delay, upon the plea that a large number of the 
citizens were absent before Velitne, the siege of which place had 
been formed by the Roman army, after the Latins had been re¬ 
pulsed from Tusculum. ^ But Licinius met this opposition with a 
new demand. His fourth rogation, to transfer the custody of 
the Sibylline books from the patrician Two {Duumviri) to a 
college of Ten, composed equally of patricians and plebeians, was 
a first step to the adrnissiop of the plebs to those religious 
privileges which formed the sacred citadel of patrician exclu-^ 
siveness. 

For two years more the popular tribunes were re-elected, and no 
opposition was made by them to the appointment of-military 
tribunes. The powers of patrician resistance were coming to an end, 
and the continuance of the war with Velitraj furnished a pretext for 
bringing out the last weapon in their armoury, the appointment 
of Camillus as dictotor for the fourth time. But the veteran’s 
zeal outran his discretion. His call for the whole military levy 

• * Su<6h is the statement of the Fasti Ca^itolhvi (the fragments of the old lists of 
.magistmtes, fottnd in the Capitol), of Livy and Dionysius, and by implication, of 
I*olyhi 4 is. Diodorus reduces the interval to a year, evidently to avoid the difficulty of 
a five anarchy. But the constitution cntioisted the executive government to 
th#i^ijflbwies 'and. jedilcs while the curulc magistracies were froift any cause in 
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to follow him to the field—whether only to gain time, or for tJic 
purpose, formerly ascribed to Cincinnatus, of holding the Comitia 
where his imperhm would have been supreme—was utterly dis¬ 
regarded. The Senate compelled him to abdicate, and nominated 
a successor expressly to compose tlie existing troubles, whose 
name, P. Manlius Capitolinus, is Vjqually significant with his 
choice of C. Licinius Calvus for his Master of the Horse. More 
tliau this, the rogation for the custody of the Sibylline books was 
carried tliis year (n.c. 368). Licinius and Sextius were elected 
tribunes for flic tenth and last time. To ensure the success 
wliicli was now’within their grasp, tliey combined the three 
rogations in one vote;* and they w'crc carried in the year n.c. 307, 
after a contest of ten years, but one neither disgraced by blood¬ 
shed nor envenomed by secession. Tlie patricians obtained a 
compensation for the loss of half the consular power by the 
institution of a new curtjle magistracy, to be held by patricians 
only, dignified with the original nanle borne by the consuls (when 
tliey U'cre called ru^ETORs),t with the lictors and fasces and other 
royal insignia, and invested with the regal prerogative of admi¬ 
nistering justice in the city. The ITmtor had also the Imperiuni^ 
and might be placed in command of an army: in fact, the title of 
his office was strictly military, handed down from the time when 
the republic was essentially an army. At first one Pnetor only 
was appointed, usualTy a consul of the preceding year. His posi¬ 
tion as a sort of third consul was marked by his being called 
the colleague of the consuls ; ” | but he was subject to their 
orders. • 

The passage of tlie Liciiiian Rogations into Laws seems, to have 
been distinguished from former victories of the plebs by the' spirit 
of concord in which they were accepted by both orders. The tribune 
L. Sextius was chosen as the first plebeian consul; and the new 
prietorship was conferred on Spurius, the son of the great Camillus, 
wlio is said liiraself to have crowned his heroic deeds by acting the 
part of a mediator. It seemed that a sure pledge was given of 
future unior.. when the veteran hereof tlie jiatricians, now dictator 

A similar case has lately occurred among ourselves, in the inclusion in one bill 
of all the financial measures forming the budget of the year, to prevent the riyeetiou 
of a part of them by the House of Lords 
+ See p. 218. * 

t Conlega consuUhua. A second praetor was appointed in n.c. 246, to administer 
.justice whore fo^igners were concerned. The two were then called Proctor Urianu^ 
and Proctor Peregrimis respectively. As foreign provinces were acfpiired, the nuiQher 
of pnetors was increased. For these and all other details sec the ordinary works'ou 
Homan Antiquities. 
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foj the fifth time, and fresh from liis nev? victory over the Gauls 
at Alba, founded the temple of Concord on a lower platform of the 
Capitoline hill, overlooking the Forum, to commemorate the recon¬ 
ciliation of the orders.* A fourth day was added to the Great 
Roman Games, as if to give the plebeians an equal pai’t in them 
with tlie three ancient tribes,'' and the Curule iEdiles were for the 
first time appointed to preside over tliem, the office being held 
by patricians and plebeians alternately, t 

The general result of this great peaceful revolution is thus 
summed up by Dr. Mommsen;—“ With the election of the first 
non-patrician consul, the gentile aristocracy ceased both in fact 
and law to be numbered among the political institutions of Home. 
. . The religious consecration of the new concord of the com¬ 

munity was the last official act of the old warrior and statesman, 
and a worthy termination of his long and glorious career. J He 
was not wholly mistaken. The more discerning ijortion of the 
(jentes evidently fihm this time forward looked upon their ex¬ 
clusive i^olitical privileges as lost, and were content to share the 
government with the plebeian aristocracy. In the majority, how¬ 
ever, tlie patrician spiiit proved true to its incoiTigible character. 
On the strength of the privilege which the champions of legiti¬ 
macy have at all times arrogated, of obeying the laws only when 
these coincide with llicir party intei’csts, the Roman nobles on 
various occasions ventured, in 0 })en violation of the stijnilated 
arrangement, to nominate two i)atrician consuls. But when, by 
way of answer to an election of that sort for l^ic year u.c. 343, 
the communitv in the vear following formallv resolved to allow 
botli consular ])ositions to be filled by non-})atricians, they under¬ 
stood the ifiiplicd threat, and still perha])S wished, but never again 
ventured, to touch the second consular idacc.’'§ The remaining 
patrician offices could not long be withheld from the plebeians. 
The mastership of the horse had been conferred on a plebeian, 
C. Licinius Calvus, in b.c. 308; and t^vclve years later the first 
plebeian dictator, C. Marcius Rutilus, gained a great victoi7 over 
the Etruscans (u.c. 350). The same man was the first plebeian 

•* This temple became a I'requcnt place of meeting for the senate. It ovcrlmng 
tlio Coniititln^ or part of the Forum wJiore the Curia? used to meet. 

+ Respecting the tenure and functions of this office, sec the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

X Caniillus died in the great pestilence of b.c. 365. * 

S Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. Jip. 305, 306. The concession referred to 
was extorted by the pressure of the First Samnite "War, which brokd out in n.o. 343. 
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censor in b.o. 3ol; and the prajtorship was thrown open iini.e. 
ii37. Two years before tliis, the political revolution was completed 
by the Publilian Laws, so called from the dictator, Q. Pub- 
lilius Philo, who proposed tliem. The first enacted that the 
resolutions of tlie Plebs should be binding on all the people;* 
tlie second required the Curife to gi\^e their 2 )revious sanction to all 
laws and elections of the centuries: the third excluded the pa- 
ti'icians from one of the two censorshii)s, as they had been already 
excluded fi’om one of the hvo consulshi[)S. Thus, as the result of 
this long confljet, the i)atricums were distinguished from the 
j)lebeians, so far as office was concerned, rather by disabilities 
Ilian privileges; having onh' an equal jiart in the curule offices, 
and being entirely excluded from the tribunate and [debeian mdile- 
sliip. It naturally took longer for the iilebeians to obtain a share 
in the religious colleges. ►Some of the priestly offices, which were 
of pcculiai* sanctity and of little j^olitical iufluenee, remained in 
the hands of the jtatricians, especially those of the three gTcat 
Flamens, the Itex Sacrorum, and the Salii. But the colleges of 
llic pontiffs and the augurs, who had a controlling iiower over the 
whole machine of government, were thrown open to the i>lebeians 
by the Ogulnian Law in n.o. 

It was far less easy to accomjdish the social amelioration, for 
which those constitutional changes had been chiefly desired The 
strictness with which the Licinian law rcsiiccting the public land 
was for some time enforced, and the natural tendency to its eva¬ 
sion—not by the ])atricians only, l)ut the Wealthy i)lebeians—arc 
alike attested by the fact, that Licinius liimself was fined for 
exceeding the legal maximum of possession (li.e. 307), The,usury 
laws of the Twelve Tables were not only renewed, hut the legal 
rate of interest was reduced to five i)er cent. (b.g. 347), and the 
absurd attem])t was even made to forbid usury altogether 
342.). But no such legislation could create that which was 
the great want of Home, as of all the commonwcalth.s of antiquity, 
an independent middle class. Besides .all other hindrances, 
the fatal institution of slaveiy prevented that expansion of 
free industry on which such a class is based- The rich grew 
richer: the jioor grew poorer: distress and debt gave a new im¬ 
pulse to political ’ agitation. ’The nobles made new attempts to 
regain the ground they had lost The privileges of the plebeians 
were not finally secured without repeated conflicts from time to 
time; and the Publilian Law, giving legislative .weight to the 


* Ut Plcbiscita omnes Qairiks (encrent. 
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resolutions of tJie i)lebs, wliicli, as -vve liave seen, was jtself but 
the re-cnactincnt of one of the Yaleriaii and Horatiaii Laws of 
B.c. 449, was again re-enacted by tlie dictator Q. Hortensius, in 
B.c. after the last secession which the i)lebeians made to tlie 
Janiculmn, under tiie impulse, like tlie first secession, of tlie 
pressure of their dcbt.s. This Hortensian Law, which was passed 
only a few years before the war with Pyrrhus, is always referred 
to as that which conferred the legislative'power on the Comitia 
Tribnta. Tlie Lex Sf.'enia, re-enacting the other Publilian Law,— 
that the patricians should give their previous assent to the acts of 
the Comitia Centuriata,—was probably passed in b.c. 287. 

Thus the fi iial settlement of the popular coiistitution may be 
regarded as about c-ontemporary with the epoch of Rome’s complete 
dominion over Italy. Prom that e])och foreign wars and conf[uests, 
varied by the one great struggle for the very existence of the re¬ 
public, followed one another with a rapidity which fully occupied 
men’s mimls, while the confpiered territory, had it been fairly ap¬ 
portioned, furnished ample means for })roviding against the chief 
causes of di.scontent. At length there came a pause in the career 
of conquest, when Rome had become mistress of Carthage, IVlace- 
(lonia, Greece, and the richc.st pai-t of Asia Minor; and the peojile 
had leisure to enquire which of the orders had gained the lion’s 
share. The troubles under the Gracchi broke out in the very year 
in which Attains, King of Porgamus, bequeathed the province of 
Asia to the Romans (b.c. Pi:}). Rut the intervening period of 
more than a century Was almost entirely free from civil dissensions. 
Still, it must not be supposed that the division of feeling behveen 
the orders was healed. The old patrician houses clung to their 
l)ride of casR*, the moi'o since the offices once their exclusive right 
were “ polluted by I'lebeian filth.” The new aristocracy, having 
surmounted the barrier that luul shut them out from political power, 
were eager in the assertion of their superiority to the commonalty 
of their own order. It was no longer the plebeians, as such, but 
the common peoi)le, tliat were treated as an inferior caste. Thus 
were formed a new aristocracy and a new democracy. Rut still 
civic equality was secured ; and while public virtue reposed on the 
foundation of simple agricultural habits, some of the worthiest 
leadei^p were found among the poor.’’ “ The fall of the high-born 
Fabius would not have been more lamented by the whole commu¬ 
nity, than the fall of the plebeian Decius was lamented alike by 
patricians and plebeians; and a poor husbandman from Sabina, 
Manins Curius, could conquer King Pyrrhus in the field of battle, 
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and chase liim out of Italy, without ceasing to be a simple Sabine 
fanner, and to cultivate in person the grain which gave him 
bread.”* 

Keturniiig to the epoch at which Camillus inaugurated the 
concord of the two orders, it remains to trace the steps by which 
Rome overcame the hostility of the surrounding peoples, and 
became the undisputed mistress of all Italy. Of other events, v/e 
need only notice the stories of famine and pestilence as a natural 
result of the ravages of the Gauls, and the romantic legend of the 
self-devotion of Curtins t(j close the yawning chasm Avhich an 
earthquake hatl opened in the Forum, as an indication that the 
mythical vein is still to be traced in the Roman annals (b.c. 363). 
Enough has been already said of the conflicts which resulted in 
the subjugation of Southern Eti-uria and the renewal of the old 
league with the Latins {ind Hernicans (n.r. 358). The Volscians 
were still formidable neighbours ; but they were now driven back 
from the lowlands of the Oampagna*, and the Pomptine region was 
made Roman ten-itory, adding two to the number of the tribes. 
Ten years later the treaty with Carthage was renewed, and by it 
Rome was recognized as the mistress of the coast of Latium (b.c. 
348). Two years afterwards, the second celebration of the great 
‘‘ Secular Games,”—a S 2 )ecial festival, held at long inter\’’als in some 
great national crisis,f—formed the prelude to the greatest conflict 
in which Rome luurbeeii yet engaged—the Wars ivlth the SajtiniteSy 
which lasted, with brief intervals, for jiiore than fifty years (b.c. 
343 to 290), involving as an c 2 )isode the Grc({t War (b.c. 

340 to 338), whicli ended in thevomjileto subjugation of Latium 
to Rome. Livy has marked this ej^och as that from which the 
historian has to write of wars greater than any before*, both in the 
strength of the enemy, tlic remoteness of the scene, and the dura¬ 
tion of the contest. The contests with the Volscians and iEquians 
had been defensive wars against tribes chiefly formidable for their 
near neighbourhood; and tjie victories gained in them scarcely 
enlarged the territory of the republic. But now large armies 
encounter>.d each other on both sides, well matched in arms, 
discipline, courage, and heroic perseverance. Nor were the Sam- 
nites much inferior to the Romans in the jiolitical virtues which 
give a nation a distinguished place in history; their chief weakness 

* Tfistoryof Ro7)ie,\o\, i. pp. 313, 314. For a further (liscus.sion of the 

social and political state of Rome in the fourth and third centuries B.c., theicadei is 
ri'feiTed to the third chapter of tlio second book of Dr. Mommsen s.work. 

+ See the article Lwii Sceculares in the Dictionary of Antiquities. 
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was that tlioir tril^cs were not united into one compact state. It 
was now to he decided, which of the two great races of Central Italy 
should gain tlie supremacy in tlie peninsula. Tlie defeat of the 
Samnitos left Home without a rival among the Italian nations, and 
besides the addition of a most valuable territory, gave her tlie first 
step towards the comiuest of the ’world. And, though the field on 
wJiicli tlic Samnite AVars were waged seems narrow in comparison 
witli tJie vast enterprises of later years, never w^as Home engaged 
in a conflict more interesting for the heroic valour displayed both 
bv her sons and bv her enemies. 

The S.VMNiTES were a branch of the Sabine nation, who had 
separated themselves from the parent race, and moved soutlnvard 
to the mountains between Campania, Imcania, and Apulia. Their 
own legends connected their migration with the Sabine ('ustom of 
the Sacred Spring.* A vow made by the nation during a war 
with the Umbrians, dedicating to the gods tlie year’s offspring, 
botli of man and Ijcfist, had be'en violated in jiart by keeping back 
the chihlren, wIkmi the cattle were either sacrificed or redeemed ; 
and they were visited by a dearth. So all the youth of that year 
were devoted to the god Mamers (IMars) : and, as soon as they 
reached the military age, tliey were sent forth to seek new abodes. 
A bull appeared to guide them on their way, and it first lay down 
to rest when they reached the land of the Op leans. The 
’wanderers accepted the sign, offered the *1ju11 in sacrifice to 
Mamers, and drove out the Opicans, whose scattered villages gave 
them no refuge or stronghold.f The historical fact thus indicated 
is the subjugation of the soutliern Opican highlanders by their 
hardier kinsmen of the Sabine niountains. The date of the migra¬ 
tion falls duwng the regal 2 )eriod of Home. 

In this mountain region, lietween the head waters of the Vul- 
turnus on the one side and the streams that flow into the Adriatic 
on the other, the Samnites were pent up for a time by more 
powerful neighbours, who held the Ipwlands and the coast to the 
east, west, and south. The Greeks and Etruscans kejit their 
ground in Campania, the Daimians in Ai)ulia,|: and the Lucanians 
in the great southern 2 >lnin. Hut the decline both of the Etrus- 

* Sec i>. 172. 

t Tlie l)ull wfts the device of the Sauniites, ns the wolf was of the Romans. A 
coin struck by the Italinns duiiiig the great Social War (u.c. 90—88) represents a 
bull goring a wolf, 

i' The Dauniaii town of ArpI, with its port of Salapia, had become a flourishing 
emporium, and was an important ally of the Homans in the Samnite Wars. 
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cans and the Greeks, during the latter part of the fourth century 
13. c., invfted tlie Samnites to the beautiful bays of the Mediten*a- 
nean. Capua, tlie capital of the mixed race called Campanians, 
amongst wliom tlic Etruscans predominated, was taken by them 
in B.c. 424, and tliey wrested Cumie from the Greeks four years 
later (b.c. 420). Their inroads upon the Greeks were greatly 
aided by the simultaneous progress of tlie Lucanians and Brut- 
tiaiis; and their i)ower rapidly spread from sea to sea. But it 
was wanting in that firm liold on the conquered cities, which 
(haracterized the progress of tlie Romans in'Latium and southern 
Etruria. Not'only did (he Greek citie.s remain Greek under the 
fSamnite rule, but towns essentially Samnite became Hcllenized, 
ill constitution as well as in manners. Their language was deve¬ 
loped by Greek intliiencc into greater delica(;y and clearness, 
though they iireserved their own alphabet, instead of abandoning 
it for the Creek, like the Lucanians and the Bruttians. The 
fragments of beautifully painted’pottery, and the ornaments of 
gold and amber, found in their tombs, attest at once their fondness 
for Greek art, and their de[>arture from the simplicity of their 
ancestors. An intliience still more injurious to the hardihood of 
the nation was beipK^atlied, as a fatal legacy, by their Etruscan 
predecessors in Campania. Capua, which seemed worthy to vie 
with Rome fir the supremacy of Italy, fell into that deep debase¬ 
ment of mingled ‘sensuality and cruelty, which marks the last 
stage in the decline of an oligarchy. It "was here tliat the shows 
of gladiators were so (.‘agerly gloated over,^is to form* part of the 
amusements of banquets ; and the martial spirit of the Campa¬ 
nian youth only survived to make them notorious as soldiers of 
fortune in Italy and esiiecially in Sicilj". Tims the5W came about 
a wide division between the Campanians and the Samnites of the 
highlands, who had jireserved the liardy manners of the old stock, 
and who now formed the effective Saranite confederacy. The 
latter even treated their more civilized kinsmen as enemies, like 
the Greeks and the Etruscans; and it was the ajiplication of the 
Samnite& of Campania for help from Rome that led to the First 
Samnite War (b.c. 343). 

The story of this war in the Roman annals is a tissue 
exaggerations and improbabilities. The Sidicini of Teanum, a 
city in the north-west of Campania, being attacked* by tlie Sam¬ 
nites, applied for aid to Cajma: and tlie two cities united in 
seeking the protection of Rome from the-forces that threatened to 
overwhelm them both. The successes of the Romans against the 
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Volscians luul already brouglit tlicni into contact with the Sam- 
nites on the Liris, and tlio two states liad proved their re'spect for 
each other’s strength b}' a treaty (b.c. 3;54). The Romans, there¬ 
fore, at first rejected the petition of tlic Campanians ; but the 
offer of tlic ricli city of Capua—^^vhich was already besieged by 
an overpowering 8amnite arnjy—proved a temptation too great 
for their good faith, and both consuls were sent into Campania. 
At the foot of IMount Gaurus, eValerius Corvus obtained a victory 
which was hailed as an omen of future triumphs over all the 
enemies of Rome; and his colleague, Cornelius Cossus, was 
equally successful, after his army had been rescued'from annihila¬ 
tion in a narrow pass by the courage of the military tribune, 
Publius Decius. The fabuh)us character of tliis victory may be 
inferred from the failure of tlie coiisuls to ])enetrato into 8am-. 
nium; and as little credit is due to the third and decisive victory 
at the “ Caudine Porks ” near 8uessula, where 40,000 Samnite 
shields were picked up on the field of ))attlo. Cami)ania was how¬ 
ever wrested from the Samnites, and part of the .Roman army 
remained in winter quarters, to guard the most imjiortant 
towns. 

This prolongation of foreign service through the winter brought 
to a climax the discontents which were rife both in the army 
and in the city, because of the continued pressure of debt upon 
the commons. The political crisis that followed is related in two 
different accounts, the one making it a mutiny of the army, the 
other a secession of tl^e plebeians at home. Tlie common story 
attempts to reconcile both in the following manner. Surrounded 
by the delights of that exquisite climate, and with all the wealtli 
of the Camjianian cities before their eyes, the Roman soldiers 
might well be tempted to revive the i)roject formerly*entertained at 
Veii, and to make Capua the chief city of a new' plebeian state. 
An attempt was made to anticipate the revolt by sending large 
detachments home. The first body had reached the pass of Lau- 
tulas, near Tarracina, when tliey broke out into open mutinjq and 
the flame siiread through all the garrisons of Campania. The 
legions mustered at Cajuia, and advanced in a body towards Rome. 
Op their march they released the debtors whom they found work¬ 
ing as bondsmen in the fields. With their numbers thus swollen 
to 20,000 men, they fortified a camp on the Alban hills, and began 
to plunder the country. The commons in the city now marched 
forth to a post about fouE miles from the walls; and each party of 
insurgents forced a patrician to become their loader. 
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AVitli their old mixture of firmness and moderation, the senate 
created » dictator, but the office was conferred on the greatest 
favourite of the commons, M. Valerius Corvus, who, though not 
yet thirty years of age, Iiad already been three times consul, and 
was now in all the glory of his late campaign against the Samnites.* 
The dictator went out against the mutineers, with the clients of 
the patricians and such other citizens as remained faithful to the 
government; but the time was not y^t come when Itomans could 
meet one another in civil wai\ No sooner did the two armies stand 
front to front, than they rushed into each cftlier’s arms. An act 
of amiiest}' to tiie revoltcrs was passed ; and a pledge was given to 
the soldiers that those once enlisted should not be struck off the 
roll without their own consent, and that a man who had held the 
office of military tribune should not be required to’ serve as a cen¬ 
turion. The military tribunes were for the most part plebeians; 
and this would be a sort of security for their dignity. TJie politi¬ 
cal crisis was ended by the Genucian Laws,, as 'they w'ere called 
from their proposer, the tribune Caiu.s Genucius. As the frequent 
rc-clections to the consulate liad tended to limit the actual j)owers 
of government to a few great families,f it u as enacted that no one 
should be re-elected to the same magistracy till after an interval of 
ten years. JJot/i consulships were thrown open to the plebeians. 
Lastly, all usury was forbidden, an act which was naturally inope¬ 
rative. By another law, the existing \)bligations of insolvent 
debtors were cancelled, and all citizens who had become bonds¬ 
men (m’jc/) to^their creditors were released^—a measure justified 
by the absolute necessities of the commons (b.c. 342). Amidst 
the confused accounts of the foreign relations of Home during 
these political convulsions, all that can be certainly Riade out is, 
that the growing disaftection among the Latins was a chief cause 
of the willingness of the Romans to come to terms with the Sam- 
nites. A peace w^as made, by which Teanum was given-to the 
Samnites, and Capua to the Romans ; and the two nations formed 
a close alliance (b.c. 311). 

The following year saw a strange inversion of the recent posi¬ 
tion of the different nations. In the Great Latin War the 
Romans and Samnites were ranged against the Latins and the 

* Altogether M, Valerius was six times consul: in b.c. 348, S48, 343, 335, 300, 
and 299; and twice dictator, in b.c. 342 and 301. He was twenty-three years old at 
the time of his first consulship. 

t This applies to the plebeians as well as the patricians. The plebeian consul for 
this very year, Q. Marcius Rutilus, held the office for the fourtli timb. 
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Campanians. The annals avc still confused and inconsistent; and 
a refusal of the claim of the Latins to a share in the consulship— 
that is, by implication, .to the full privileges of citizenship,*—is 
alleged as the immediate cause of a revolt which seems to have 
been, in fact, a great'coi;i]federacy of Latins, Volscians, and Cam¬ 
panians, to resist the dominatiQii alike of Home and of the Sam- 
nites. Even the Latin cities most closely connected with Rome— 
like Tusculum, which had reepived the franchise—joined in the 
revolt, and the noble houses of Rome and Latium, long connected 
by personal ties and marriages, were ranged against each other, as 
if in a 'civil war. But the Roman colonies in Latium remained 
faithful, and the aristocratic party in Campania took part with 
the Romans, doubtkss to preserve their political ascendancy. Nor 
did the Hernicaiis desert their old alliance. It was a great deci¬ 
sive conflict for sui)remacy in Latium and Campania; and the 
Roman senate and people, their consuls and their armies, proved 
worthy of the crisis^ The consuls of the year were T. Manlius 
Torquatus, wlio had won the golden collar from the Gallic giant, 
and P. Decius Mus, who had saved an army in the First Sanmite 
War. The war T)egan in Camj^ania, by an attempt of the con¬ 
federates to dislodge the Samnites from Teanum and the other 
territory they had won. The Romans made a circuit through the 
territories of the Mafsians and Peligniansf to join the Saninites, 
and the hostile armies came in sight of each •other before Capua. 
It was here that Titus Manlius, the consul’s son, was beheaded by 
his father’s order, for engaging an enemy in single combat, in dis¬ 
obedience to the strie*t injunction of the consuls against all skir¬ 
mishing. The consul’s cruelty was execrated, but the discipline 
of the armv was saved. The scene of the first great battle is laid 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The night before the engage¬ 
ment, it was revealed to both consuls in a dream, that the gods 
had doomed to destruction the general on the one side, and the 
army on the other. They agreed that whichever of them first saw 
his division wavering should devote himself to death in the form 
prescribed by the chief pontiff. It fell to the lot of the iflebeian 
consul to perform the act of self-devotion. The Romans and 
Latins were drawn up over against each other, equal in discipline 

4 

* CivUas optiffw jure. 

+ It is thus that*the annalists attempt to explain a strate^c movement which 
would seem to have been impossible when all Latium was in arms. Modem critics 
doubt whether the campaign was anything more than a successful effort of the Eoman 
garrisons in Campania to extricate themselves from their isolation. 
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and tactics, and—in sijitc of Livy’s arrogant assertion of the con¬ 
trary—not differing in courage; the Samnites and Hernicans were 
oi)posed to the kindred nations of the Campa^hms and Volscians. 
The Koman right, commanded by Manlius,.'.fiMidy held its ground; 
but the left no sooner began to waver, |haii E)ecius called for the 
chief pontiff Valerius, and, leaving routed after him the formula 
by which he offered his own life to Jl&^s, Juj^iter, Mars, Quirinus, 
Lellona, the Lares, and all the gods of his fatherland and of the 
dead, if they would striko terror and dismay into the enemy and 
cause them tQ share his fate, witli his toga wrapt about his h^d in 
sacrificial folds,? he mounted his horse, and rushed iilto the 
thickest of the Latin army, among whom the well-known rite 
would spread a religious terror. But the fall of Decius did not 
at once decide the conflict; and the Romans had begun again to 
waver, when Torquatus secured the victory by a masterly use of 
his reserves ; and tlie Lntin.s, avIio had exhausted theirs, were cut 
down almost without resistance. Nearly three-fourths of their 
army were slain or taken prisoners. The annalists are silent 
about the share of the Samnites in the victory.f The conquerors 
were too exhausted to jnirsiu' the enemy, who rallied at Minturnas 
on the Latin side of the Liris, and advanced again to Mount 
IMassicus. After both armies had received reinforcements, a second 
and decisive victory was gained at Trifamim by tli* consul Manlius, 
w'Ik) then overran and plundered Latium. Most of the Latin 
cities were subdued and deprived of their lands (b.c. 340). In 
the following year, they tried the fortune of w'ar once more, and 
were defeated by the consul and dictator Publilius, the same who* 
proposed the celebrated laws in favour of the plebeians (b.c. 339). 
The cities that still held out, both of the Latins and the^olscians, 
w'ero reduced in^a third campaign. The Latin confederacy was 
dissolved, and the new settlement of Latium was<»conducted on 
the princiijle of isolating the several cities, which were no longer 
allowed freedom of marriage or of commerce with one another. 
The full Roman franchise was restored to Tusculum and granted 
to Lanuvitim; their lands were incorporated with the teri^tory of 
the republio, and two new tribes were formed. Other Latin cities 

* Tho cinclus Oabinus, the form in which tho toga was wom by a sacrificing priest. 

+ Dr. Arnold makes tlic apposite remark, that of this part of the battle “there 
was no Samnite historian to tell, and no Roman annalist would tell truly. Nor 
need we wonder at this; for if we had only certain English accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo, who would know that the Prassians had any effectual share in that .day’s 
victory?” 
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received a restricted franchise as Roman municipia. Tibur and 

PraBneste, which had become the most powerful cities of tlie 

League, and had taken a leading part in the war, were compelled 

to cede portions of their territory to Rome, but were allowed a 

nominal independence. The walls of Velitno were demolished, 

and its jn-incipal citizens depoi-ted to Etruria. Colonics were 

settled in Aiitium and others of the chief Volsciari towns. The 
€ 

Campanian cities were reduce^ to dependence upon Rome. Tlic 
most important conquest yet. made by the republic was comme¬ 
morated by the erebtion of the statue of Cains Mamins, consul 
and dictator for the last year of the war, in the Foriini, and by 
the decoration of the platform, from which orators addressed the 
people when assembled there, witli the ])eaks taken from tlie sur¬ 
rendered galleys of the Antiates. Hence it was that tlie ])hitform 
received the memorable name of R()STJi.\.* 

The vast importance of this Avar consists in its fusion of the 
Latin nationality into one poAverful state under the city Avhich 
had made good its claim to tlie supremacy. Tliat tin’s sliould 
have been effected by a temporary coalition betAA'oen the Romans 
and the Sanmites is a striking indication of the means by Avhich 
the course of the Avorld’s history is governed. The Samnite 
alliance could ncATr have furnished a secure basis for the union 
of Italy. l)r. Arnold has Avcll said that betAveen that iieople and 
the Romans “ the struggle could end in nothing short of absolute 
dominion on one side, and subjection on the other. The Sani- 
nites AA'ero complete foreigners, remote in point of distance, Avith 
a different language and different institutions; they and the 
Romans Avere not likely to form one .people, and neither Avere- 
willing tcL,be the other’s mere subjects. But lietw'cen Rome and 
Latium nature had given all the elements of «union; and the 
peculiar circumstances of the Latins precluded that mischieA'ous 
national pride Avhich has sometimes kejit tAvo nations apart, Avhen 
nature, or rather God speaking in nature, designed them to be 
one. Had Latium been a single state, like Rome, neither party 
Avould^illingly have seen its distinct. nationality merged in that 
of the other; but the people of Tusculum or Lanuvium felt no 

* The rostra formed a sort of long gallery, with parai)cts, raised on arches between 
the comiiiu7r[, or upper part of the Forum, which was the meeting-place of the curiae, 
ami the forum proper, where the tribes met, so that an orator could turn to either 
division ; but its front, to which the rostra were affixed, was towards the comitium. 
Its length allowed an orator to walk backwards and forwards While speaking. The 
origin of the word shows the absurdity of the modem corruption rostrum. 
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patriotic affection for the names of Tibur or Praeneste ; they were 
as ready to become Romans as Tiburtians ; and the one or the 
other they must be, for a mass of little states, all independent of 
each other, could not be kept together; the first reverses, appeal¬ 
ing to the sense of se])aratc interest in each, inevitably shattered 
it to pieces. Those states that received the full Roman franchise 
became Romans, yet did not cease to bo Latins; the language 
and tlie manners of their new country were their own. Tliey were 
satisfied with their lot, and the hope of ari;iving in time at the 
same privileges was a prosi)ect more tempting even to the other 
states than anytliing which they were likely to gain by renewed 
hostilities,”* But the full establishment of these relations was 
of course a ■work of time. Tlie first natural dissatisfaction found 

•3 

vent in tlie revolt of Privernum, the story of which is expanded 
bv the annalists into an interesting romance. The Roman citizens 
S(‘ttled on its forfeited lands and on the Falerniim territory in 
('ampania were formed into two nthv tribes (r..c. 318) ; and the 
strong colonies of Cales (n.c. 334)* and Fregellm (n.c. 328) wej’e 
planted in the Campanian ])lain, ami at the [jassage of the Liris. 

“ Rome pursued her purpose witli undeviating steadfastness, and 
displayed her cm>rgetie and far-reaching policy, more even than 
on the battle-fi(dd, in tlie securing ol the territory which she 
gained by enveloiung it in a. political and militai-y net whose 
meshes could not belbroken.” j 

The conquest of Latium and northern C'ampania, coinciding 
with the renewed concord of the orders unde* the Publflian Laws, 
and followed by jteace with the Gauls (n.c. 335), formed a new 
starting-point Jbr the extension of the Roman power. At the 
same epoch events were taking place in a distant part of the 
world, which tSrow another stream of light on the Supreme 
Ruler’s direction of the course of human history.* The year .of 
the dissolution of the Latin confederacy w'as also that of the battle 
of Chferonca (b.c. 338). The question seemed to be fairly raised, 
whether the supii'macy of the Italo-irellenic race was reserved 
for the coiiquerors of Latium or the subjugator of Greece. A 
very few years later, Philip's kinsman, Alexander of Eiiirus, 
crossed over into Italy to aid the Greeks of Tarentum against the 
Lucanians and Samnites, and tlie Romans made an alliance with 
him. His expedition, after some successes, ended in his defeat 


voi.. n. 


* Arnold, liisfory of Rome, vol. ii. jip. 16'>, Ifid., ^ 
+ jronimscii, History of Romr, vol. i. p. 369. 
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and death in tlio )}attle of Paiidosia (n.r. 320). Meanwhile, Ins 
great namesake was in tlie fall tide of that wonderful career, 
which promised to unite all tJie resources of the East for the sul)- 
j ligation of the AVestern world. Among the nations which con¬ 
fessed the 2 ^robable result, by the homage they hastened to pay to 
the conquero]’ at Babylon, were not only the maritime Carthagi¬ 
nians and Tyrrhenians, but also the Lucaiiians and Bruttians, 
whose embassy the Samnites may not improbably have joined. 
The actual relations-of tliese peoples to the Homans furnished a 
ready jiretext for intervention in Italy ; and the power which was 
all but crushed by the Samnites had no prosiiect of resisting the 
might of AlexandiT. It seems sti'ange tliat the Homan annalists 
make no allusion to the imminence of the danger ivhich ivas 
averted by Alexander’s death. Their attention was probably 
absorbed by the great contest of the Second Samnite War, which 
broke out three years before that ejioch (b.c. 326), and only ended 
in B.c. 304, three years before the decision of the quarrels of the 
D'lafluchl at the battle of Ijisus. \V(.“11 was it for Horae that tlie 
generals of Alexander were thus occupied during her greiitesi 
struggle in Ital}'. 

The subjugation of Latium left the Homans and Samnites face 
to face, committed to an inevitablp contest for the sui)remacy of 
Italy. The jirogress of' Home in Campania^ could not but rouse* 
the jealousy of the Samnites ; and direct causes of complaint wcr(* 
found in the colonization of Sora and Erogella) (b.c. 328). But it 
seemed from the beginning, as throughout the whole career of 
Home, that her enemies were fated to lose the favourable monienl 
for attack. It was owing partly to the war wiili Alexander of 
Epirus aiul the Greek cities, and partly to the uncertain policy of 
their confederacy, that the Samnites stood by while the Romans 
cc^hquered Canq)ania. 

The great conflict, which was sure to have been fought out 
sooner or later, began from a collision of Home with a Greek 
ccfmmunity. The cities of Magna Gra^cia had noAv been all 
but politically extinguished by the attacks of the Etruscans, 
Samnites, and Lucanians, and the bloAvs inflicted on them by a 
Greek, Dionysius of Syracuse. Almost the last that retained 
their independence were the twin 6ities of Palaspolis and Neapolis 
{the Old and JS'ere City), of which the latter has perpetuated its 
name to the present day in Naples {Napoli). Tlii|r were founded 
by the Cumceans on the site of an older city which was named 
after the nymph Parthenope, an appellation fondly preserved by 
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tlic Komgn jxx'Is ; * "and tlie distiiicHon between the Old and New 
City is believed to have dated from the time when the colony gave 
a refuge to the people of the mother city on tlie capture of Ciinne 
by tlie Samnites. rala3polis f became involved in a (piarrel with 
the Homan settlers in the recently allotted territory of Capua 
(n.e. 327). The Roman annalists tftll how, on a herald being sent 
to demand satisfaction, the (rreeks, like a people valiant only with 
the tongue, returned an insulting answer. They relied on the 
support of the Samnitos, wlio, as the Romans soon learnt, were 
sending troops {or, as they tlieinselves admitted, volunteers) to 
their aid, and tampering with the subject cities. 8o, while the 
two consuls marched against J^da?polis, heralds were sent to 
demand satisfaction of the 8amnites. They were met by reerimi- 
nations and a challenge to fight out their quarrels on the plains 
of Campania. The Roman lierald rejdied that the Senate and 
jieople would send their annies pdiere they pleased, and the 
consul L. (hriu'lius rjcntnlus ar (mc<' crossed the frontier of 
Sainniuni. 

I^leanwhile, bis dis(iiiguished ]>lob(*i{tu colleague, Q. Piiblilius 
Philo, lay encani])ed between Pala'polis and Neapolis so as to cut 
off their communication, when his year of offie<' came to an end. 
To enable him to finish the campaign, the Senate ju’olonged his 
command under tln,i title, aflerwards sO famous, of Proconsul 
(i.e. pro C0?isu/r, in place of (he consul). He took Palmpolis, in 
which there was ii Saihnite garrison, and received the voluntary 
submission of Ncaj)olis (n.c. 32t)). The Saheltiaii cities of southern 
(hmpania, though at first disposed to side with the Samnites, 
were ultimately gained over to Rome through their aristocracies ; 
and a vital breq^li was made in the Italian cause by the defection 
of the Lucanians to the Roman alliance. This people, as soon as 
the death of Alexander of Epirus had removed th« preslfcg 
necessity for their alliance with the Samnites, chose ratlier to 

* As, for cxamplv.', in the cclcbratoil lines ;— 

“ Illo Vcv"iliuni me tomporo diileis alcbat 
Part,haw 2 >e, stndiis florontem iffiiobilis oli.” 

t “Dionysius, in all his account of tlicso airnirs, makes mention only of Neapolis ; 
the name of Palrepolis doe.s not»oncc occur in his narratire. In the Koman storj% 
Pahepolis holds the more prominent place ; for no otlier reason, apparently, than 
heeanse Palfcpolis was conquered by force, and enabled J*nbliliu.s *to obtain the 
honour of a triumph, while Neapolis entered into a friendly treaty with Rome. • But 
Piiliepolis must rej^y have been g. very insignificant places for it followed almost ns 
an infallible rule, that whenever anew town (AVnpo/w) was founded in a more advan¬ 
tageous situation, the old town {Pol(fpolift) went^to decay.”—Arnold’s Hiatmy of 
Rom, vol. ii. p. 180 (noteb 
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devote all their resources to an attack "upon Tarentnm^^ than to 
play a secondary pai’t in the war with Home. The Apulians took 
the same course; and, instead of the opportunity being seized 
for a great confederacy of the Italians against Home, the Sam- 
nites were left to bear the brunt of the war almost without allies. 
The Lucanians, however, afterwards changed sides. 

'Tlie GumT Samnite War ])cgan in b.c. 320 with the advance of 
tlie two consuls from Capua uiJ the valley of tlie Vulturnus. They 
took some towns in* Samnium, but gained no decisive success. 
Next year, the adhesion of the Vestinians to the ►^amnite cause at 
once endangered the communications with Apulia, and tlireatened 
a league of the Sabellian tri])es to the north of Samnium. They 
were completely reduced by the consul Dccimus Junius Brutus; but 
the illness of his colleague, L. Fnrius Camillus, made it necessary 
to appoint a dictator for the conduct of the war in the Sanmite 
countiy. With his usual fondness for ])icturcs(jue detail, Livy 
turns aside from the ju’ogress of the cam 2 )aign to relate the quarrel 
between the commander and liis dc 2 )iity. The dictator, L. Pa 2 )irius 
Cursor, being recalled to Home by a defect in the auspices, which 
could only be taken afresh in the Itoman territory, left his master 
of the horse, Q. Fabius ]\Iaximus, with a. strict charge to remain 
on the defensive. But Fabius hazard('d an engagement, and 
gained a decisive victory. Ilastening back to the camj) at this 
newS) Pa 2 )irius ordered his disobedient lieutenant to be seized and 
2 )ut to death. The soldiers, flushed with the recent victory, inter¬ 
posed tumultuously To protect Fabius, avIio escaped during the 
night to Home, whither Papirius followed, and gave orders to the 
lictors to arrest him. M. Fabius, the father of the otfender, 
invoked the intercession of the tribunes to allow Ijiim an appeal to 
the j)eo 2 )le. It is impossible to believe that the constitution sane- 
ti<^ed either the tribunicial interference, or that of the (\)mitia 
Centuriata, against the dictator’s sentence. The tribunes hesitated 
to set so fatal a 2 )recedcnt, and the 2 >eo 2 )le found an esca 2)0 from 
the difficulty by j^rfiying the dictator to forgive Fabius. His 
authority being thus saved, the dictator yielded ; and Livy observes 
that discipline was no less firmly established by the'peril/)f Q. 
Fabius than by the death of T. Manlius’. The truth is, that the 
act of old Torquatus would not bear repetition. 

Papirius regained the affections of the soldiers by personal atten¬ 
tions to their welfart, and led them on to successes which were con- 
ttiiued in the year following, when his dictatorship was prolonged 
instead of the election consuls (n.c. 324). The following year 
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was marked by an armed rising of tlic Tnsculaus and Privernatians 
wlio Imd already been admitted to all the private rights of citizen¬ 
ship, to obtain the full political franchise.* In the absence of 
l>otli consuls with their armies in Apulia and {Samnium, it was 
found necessary to yield; and the Tusculan leader, L. Fulvius 
Ourvus, who had almost surprised the city, w'as elected consul for 
the succeeding year. This concession to the Latins seems to have 
brought new strength to the arn:ks of Rome; and the Samnites 
wore reduced to sue for peace. They sent back all their i)risoners, 
with the body of Brutiilus Papius, tlie leader of the W'ar .part}’, 
who had put hilnself to death rather than be given up alive. But 
all this W'as nothing so long as they refused to be the subject allies 
of Borne (n.c. 3:i2). 

Tlie JSamnites renewed the W'ar w'ith the desperation of a brave 
people driven to e.xtremities, and chose for their commander C. 
Pontius, of Telesilla, whose generalship earned^ the title of the 
Sanmite Hannibal, wJiile he was far superior to the Carthaginian 
in generosity and culture. The Sanmite nobles were brought 
within tlie iiitlueuce of Greek learning, particularly at Tarentum, 
and the father of C. Pontius is said to have held jihilosoiihical con¬ 
versations, not only with Archytas, but with Plato himself. He 
was ]irobabl}',*as Arnold observes, more advanced in cultivation of 
mind than any Bomaii general of that age ; and we shall soon see 
how far lui surpassed the Avhole Bomaii jieople in generosity and 
good faith. He had to defend Samnium against the united Boman 
armies, as the insurrection in Apulia had ,been subdued. But, 
just as the campaign w^as about to open, he spread a* report that the 
whole force of the Samnites had marched into Aimlia, to besiege 
Lueeria. The consuls, Titus V'eturius and Spurius Postumius, who 
were already in Campania, resolved to march to the scene of action 
across the wdiole ►Sanmite territory, a plan rash enough had^the 
new^s been true, and doubtless adopted for the sake of expedition. 
They entered the first rampart of the Apennines by the pass of the 
“ Caudine Forks ” (so named from the village of Caudium), now 
c^jllcd tin valley of Arpaia, on the road from Naples to Benevento. 
The pass is of a form very common at the entrance to chains of 
mountains. A W'atery meadow, enclosed on all sides by steep 
w'ooded hills, is entered front below and frorawbovc by*deep defiles. 
The surrounding woods aflbrded an ambush to the whole Samnite 
army, which the Bomaiis believed to be on the other side of the 
Apennines. Without resistance or susjjicion, they passed uj) the 

* The i,ujfi'a<jiiui\> timl htDiorca, 
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lower defile ‘into the grassy iriead ; but on reaching the upper pass, 
they found it blocked by foiled trees, and guarded by a strong 
force. JMeanwhile tlie entrance to tlic valley was occupied in the 
same manner; the Samnitcs closed on every side about the belea¬ 
guered foe, and inflicted on them a disastrous defeat. The fall of 
night .saved the Homans from destruction, and the Samnites retired 
to the hills, guarding every track and repulsing every sally of the 
enemy. Famine soon drove tlk,* llonians to surrenderthey.placcil 
their Ii\e8 and liberty at the mercy of the victors, only praying 
that Uieir bodies might be saved from insult. In his eagerness (o 
seize the op 2 )ortunity for an honourable 2 )eace, Ihntius overlooked 
the advantage of detaining tluan as prisoners of war and finishing 
the negociations ait Home. He trusted that terms made with the 
consuls would bind the senate and 2 )eople; and tlic eon.suls raised 
no doubt of the ratification t)f their acts. Not one of the sacred 


heralds was jn’csciit with the Homan arni\', as the Samnites were 
to have been comiuered and not treated Avitli; but the moderate 
terms imj)Ose(Uby the victors v ere sworn to not only by the consuls 
and the surviving military tribunes, but by two of the tribunes of 
the idebs, who might well be regarded as the special I’eprescnta- 
tives of the people. Those terms were the razing of the fortresses 
of Gales and Fregelhe, and the restoration of thd e(pial alliance 
between the Iavo nations. Six hundred knights Avere kejd as 
hostages. All the other soldiers, e\'en the consuls, Avere stri 2 )ped 
of their arms and armour ; and, clothed only Avith the sort of kill 
called cuiu'pexti'i'^ tin;)' marched out of the valley beneath the 
“ yoke,” an indignity Avhich Ava.s the common fate of cai)ti\'e armies. 
!So far from shoAving any unusual insolence to the vanipiishcd, 
Pontius goiierously i)rovided the army Avith all neoessfiry su 2 » 2 )lies, 
and Avith carriages for the Avounded, till they eiAjssed the Liris. 
The Campanians remained faithful to the Homans in their misfor¬ 
tune, supplying all their Avants, and jdacing their oavii lietors and 
fasces at the disposal of the consuls, lii deep dejection the troo 2 )S 
marched on to Home, Avhere they dispersed to their homes in. the 
country, or stole into the city by night. The consuls Avere received 
Avith the signs of a public mourning ; all public and priA'ate festi¬ 
vals Avere suspended, and the only business transacted Avas the 
election of ifew constkls, under the presidency of uji interrex, after 
the nominaitiou of a dictator had been tAviee set aside by the augurs. 
The election fell upon men Avho had already rendei*ed the greatest 
services to the state, Q. Publilius Philo and L. Pa 2 )irius Cursor. 

On the nua'ting of the senate to decide ui)on the recent treaty, 
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the late consul, Sp. Postumius, was the first to propose that its 
ratification should be refused, and that himself and his colleague, 
with the \nilitjfry ti’ibunes who had sworn to it, should be given 
up to the Samnites, to abide the consequences of having exceeded 
their powers. The senators at once accepted the sacrifice, though 
most of tliem had doubtless relatives among the six hundred 
Jiostages, wliose fate must now bo donsidered as scaled. Stripped 
as wlien they had passed under t^ie yoke, and with their hands 
bound behind them, the victims were delivered iq) to tlie Samnites 
by a herald; and, as soon as the surrender tN^as made, Postumius 
smote the herald with his knee, exclaiming, “ 1 now belong to 
the Samnites,* and 1 liave done violence to tlie sacred person of a 
Ivonian herald and ambassador. Ye will rightfully wage .war witli 
us, Itomans, to avenge this outrage.” The superstitious device, 
b}' Avliich the grossest bi’cach of faith was placed under the sanc¬ 
tion (.d religion, was scorned by Pontius. Having refused to 
accept the surrende)', and ironically denian(lcd that the Homan 
army should be placed where it uas at the capitjjlatioii, ho gave 
back tlie prisoners to the iierald. Jly keeping the six hundred 
hostages uninjured, Pontins threw still more completely uiion the 
Jtonians the whole responsibility of their Ineach of faith. Striking 
as is the contrast between his magnanimity and their treachery, it 
is clear that he had committed a grave ])o]itical error in expecting 
such a treaty to be ratified. Moderate as were its terms, the 
ciiviiiiistaiices under which it was made were to<^ humiliating to 
leave a dould that it would be evaded on jiiiy i)retcxt that could 
be found ; and the consuls hatl, in fact usuiqied a pOAVci* which 
belonged only to the civil authorities. There can be little doubt 
that they did this with the set piiri)ose of the treaty's being repu¬ 
diated, and thut the senate and people adopted their treacherous 
artilice. The treaty was one of that sort which, if ratified, must 
liavc been torn to pieces on the first prospect of a successful re¬ 
newal of the war; but tliis does not excuse (he hypocritical 
])crfidy of the whole transaction. The rejection of the treaty was 
at once poli^enl necessity, and a proof that political necessity 
was henceforth the only rule of Roman honour. The war ■was 
renewed witli all the exasperation arising from tlie humiliation 
and conscious wrung of the one part}', and the indignant disap* 
pointmciit of tlie other 

Before the Romans were in a condition to take the field, Pontius 

Tli.it is ns n sunniulcn'il iicrsoii (i/nh'/iis), li.ul lost all viglits of citizeiisliqi 
at Hoi IK'. 
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had executed what ho liad before iiretended, the cajiture of Lu- 
ceria. But the scale was soon turned by Papirius Cursor, who 
retook Luceria, witli the six liundred hostages and'all tlie Roman 
arms and standards, and passed 7000 Samnite captives half-nakc<l 
under the yoke. Tliis complete reversal of the disaster of the 
Caudine Forks is doubtless an exaggeration of the annalists, witli 
whom Pai)iriiis is a veritable' hero of romance. “ His remark¬ 
able swiftness of foot, his gigaptic strength, liis enormous capa¬ 
cities for food, and tlie iron strictness of his discipline, accom¬ 
panied as it was by' occasional touclies of rough humour, all 
contributed to make his memory popular, somewhat in tlui same 
way as Richard Cmur de Lion has been admired amongst us ; and 
his countrymen Ijoasted that lie would have been a worthy cham¬ 
pion to have fought against Alexander the Grreat, if Alexander 
had ever invaded Italy.”^ In spite of all exaggeration, however, 
the Romans had an almost uninterrupted current of success for 
the first three years of the renewed war, chiefiy in recovering the 
places around .^amnium, which had been lost by the Caudine 
disaster, till a truce Avas made with the Samnites for two years 
(a.c. IHb). 

The reneAval of the Avar Avas attended Avith Samnite successes 
and defections among the allies, Avhieh imiierilled the Roman 
cause in Campania and on the upper course of the Liris. But the 
lost ground Avas recoA'cred by the military energy of Rome and 
her policy in binding some of the cities by favourable treaties, 
as in the case of Nola, and terrifying others by severe examples, 
as Avhen two hundred of the chief citizens of Fregelhe Aveiv 
beheaded in the Forum (n.c. 3l;i). By the fifteenth year of the 
war the Homan domination aaus completely established in Apulia 
on the one sea and Campania on the other; and.chains of forts 
linked Rome A\dth the Adriatic*, severing Upper from Lower 
Italy. Campania Avas connected Avith the capital by the first of 
those magnificent roads, Avhich still form the most enduring 
monument of Rome's greatness through the whole extent of her 
vast empire. The name of the censor Appius ClaucTius Caicus (the 
Blind) is immortalized by the Via Appiu^ which he constructed 
from Rome to Capua, carrying it through the Pomptine marshes 
on an embankment (b.c. 312). The road was afterwards pro¬ 
longed to Brfindisium, and became the great highway for travellers 
from Rome ta Greece. It was now evident that Rome was em¬ 
bracing all Italy within her grasp, and the immense advantages of 
* Arnold, Jlislorij of Rome, vol. ii. ]\ 226. 
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her central position and her consolidated government were pro¬ 
ducing their natural fruits. The nations of the north and centre 
awoke to the danger just as they were effectually severed from the 
ISamnites. The Etruscans, whose forty years’ truce with Rome 
(b.c. 351) had now expired, made a vigorous diversion by at¬ 
tacking the frontier fortress of Sutriuni, beneath the Avails of 
which the Roimius sustained heavy losses under the consul 
Q. ^milius, A\hile his colleague, Junius, was successful in 
f?aiiinium (n.c. 311). 

The Etruscan campaign of the following year brought immortal 
honour to the eonsul (). Eabius Maximus Rullianus, the same 
whose life had nearly been forfeited fifteen years before for his 
disobedience to the dictator Papirius. Finding the lines of the 
besiegers round Sutrium too strong to storm, Fahius made an 
advance through the (Jiminiaii forest into the heart of the enemy's 
country. Tins movement was tlie more daring as it left Rome 
uncovered on the side towards the* ITmbrians, whose fidelity Avas 
but doubtfully secured by the consul’s emissaries ;• and Fabius is 
said only to have prcA'cnted the disai)proval of the senate by his 
rapid adA'ance. But his boldness Avas justified by his success, the 
accounts of Avhich, hoAvever, vary betAATon a mere predatory incur¬ 
sion and the decisive defeat of the united armies of Etruria, in a 
battle the scene of aaJucIi is placed by some as far u[) the country 
as Perusia. 'riius much i.s clear, that Fabius gained a great 
Aictory over the Etruscans at the Vadimoiiian lake, near AAdiere 
the eastern exfj'eniily of the Ciminiai* forest id^^ts upon*the Tiber. 
This battle ])ut an end, for the timu, to all danger on the side of 
Etriu’ia, and several of the most i»OAverful cities made truces Avith 
Rome for 3U0 and 40t) months (n.c. 310—300). 

The division cT the Roman forces, hoAvev^er, enabled the ISam¬ 
nites to inflict a great defeat on the other consul, 0. Marcius 
Rutilus. 'When the ncAvs reached Rome, the senate turned again 
to I’apirius Cursor, and the consul Fabius, to Avdiom a deputation 
Avas sent in Etruria, magnanimously nominated to the dictator¬ 
ship the - an who, in that office, had condemned him to death. 
No consuls Avere elected. Pa 2 )irius gained a decisive victory oA'er 
live Samuites, and exhibited, in his splendid triumph on the 15th 
of October, B.c. 309, thh insignia which attested the destruction 
of their two sacred bands, Avho Avere bound by a voav \o conquer 
or to die. The one, Avhich held the right wing in battle, wore 
AAdiite tunics and carried silvered arms and shields j the other bore 
gilded shields and parti-coloured dresses, AA'hich, with the lofty 
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plumes of Loth bands, suggest a reseniblance to the equipments 
of the Scottish highlanders, in keeping with the Celtic element 
that has been traced in tlic people of the Umbro-Samnite stock. 
The last alarm at seeing the power of the Samnites completely 
broken roused the kindred peoi)lc of the north and centre to 
•etforts which would have been effectual at the proper time. But 
Q. h'abius Maximus, who was again elected consul, led the 
army destined for Sanmium to the north, and, having disi)erscd 
(he Umbrians, routed the IMursians and Pelignians (n.c. 30<sj. 


The smne year witnessed the fall of Nuceria, the last city of 
Campania that adliered to the Samnites. With his command 
continued as prwonsul, Fabius compelled the surrender of a 
Samnite army at AlUfie, and, while dismissing the Samnitc 
l)risoners, he gave an example of terror to those disposed to aid 
them by selling all the other ca])tives as slaves, except a number 
of llernicans, avIio, as traitors to their alliance with Uonie, were* 
placed at the dispcifial of the‘Senate (n.t’. tlOT). Their fate may 
be inferred from the revolt of Anagnia, the chief city of the 
llernicans, a diversion Avhich, even tlius late, brought a gleam of 
success for the Samnites. But the rapid advance of the Homans 
under the consul Marciiis Tremulus drove the llernicans not 
only to accept a tiaice, but to fui'uish the army with supplies. 
Marcius formed a junction with his colleague; the united armies 
gained a decisive victory; and J^amniiim was ravagt'd for nearly 
live months (b.c. 30(3). 

Thouglr virtually poinpierwl, the Samnites revenged themsdves 
during the winter by predutwy inroads upi)n (.'ampania. But, 
with'the return of summer, both consuls penetrated from opposite 
sides into the hgart of Samnium, and formed a junction before 
its chief city, Bovianum. The general, )Statiiis (Iclliiis, w'as 
defeated and taken ])risoner in a last ellbrt to relievo the place, 
the fall of which ended the resistance of the Samnites. The 
battle cost the life of the consid Tibeilus IMinucius ; but his suc'- 
cessor, Mai’cus Fulvius, joined his colleague L. Bostumius in 
recovering the towns lately lost upon the Liris, the chief of which 
were Sora and Arpinum (b.c. 305). It was not, however, till tin.' 
consids of the following year had advanced agaili into their 
coimti-y that the >Samnitcs sued for i)eace; an example which was 
folloAved by the Marsians, Pelignians, and other ISabelliaii tribes 
that had been concerned in the wiir. The terms gi'anted were in 
accordance, with the steady but imvindictive policy of Roman 
aggrandizement. Livy, who seems incapable of conceiving that 
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ail oiiuul league could ever have existed between the lloiiians and 
otlier peoples, Kay» that the old alliance was restored to the Sam- 
nites; * but Dionysius more correctly represents the Samnitcs as 
submitting to become the dependent allies of Rome. The other 
►Sabellian tribes were admitted to an equal alliance, some of them 
ceding portions of their territory. The chief acquisitions wero» 
from the forfeited domain of the iternican cities, and from tbe 
incorporation of the territory of the ./Eipiians, who were finally 
subdued, after a brief but fierce struggle, in b.c. 302. Their lands 
Jbrrned two new tribes, tha A/iicfisis and Tcmdi/m (n.c. 29U). But 
(he real gain ofTlome tvas far greater than that of any territory. 
The whole power of the Samnites and their Sabellian allies had 
been arrayed against lier in vain. The Etruscans had mingled in 
(he conflict, only to prove that Koine need no longer fear their 
l ivalry. The Lucanians, who might have turned the scale by a 
hearty co-operation with the Samnites, had divided the force of 
(hat people l)y needing garrisons' to overawe them; and the 
removal of those garrisons gave the Komans an ascendancy in 
laicania which helped them to seciii'e an advantageous peace with 
Tarentum.f Thus Hie repnl)lic assumed Jior place as the leading 
jtower of Italy. 

The defeated nations would not, however, submit to Koine’s 
supremacy without one last struggle, for wliich they called in the 
aid of the common'enemy, the (buds. A desultory w’arfare had 
continued in Etruria and Umbria after the peace with the Sam- 
nites^; and the fortress of iNeipiinum, on tlui Nai', was only taken 
after an obstinate resistance. A otdony, planted on its site, under 
tJie name of Narnia, formed the key of the position where the 
Nar was crossed by the great military road ( Vkc FUwimio) which 
was constriicteif through Umbria, sexering the Samnites from 
the Etruscans (n.c. 299). Just at this time, new hordes of Gauls 
crossed the Alps, aiul, passing through Etruria, unopiiosed and 
lirobably aided by the people, fell upon the Koiuaii territory* 
They speedily recrossed the Apennines with their plunder, and 
almost destroyed each other in n quarrel about its division; bu(. 
meanwhile the Samnites had seized the opiioftiinity to invade 
Lucaiiia, an act which the Romans rcsenled by a declaration of 
war. Thus began the T/iirti- Famuttc Har, which lasted nine 
years (u.c. 298—290). 

* ‘'Fu'dus anliquam Haiiuidibun rakUlain. " 

+ We sliiill have occasion to icvicw the relatioas ol' Tuvenliuii wiili Komo in tlio 
next cliaiitor. 
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Ill the first and secuiul cam 2 )aigus, one Koinaii army marched 
through Samnium, gained a victory at Boviamum, and i)acified 
Lucania; wliilc another army defeated the Etruscans at Volatcrrm. 
Sei)arato iiegociatioiis hatl already been commenced between 
Etruria and Jtome, wlien the Samnite genei’al, Gellius Egnatius, 
♦induced tlio Etruscans to hold oiit by oftering to come to their aid 
in.tlieir own country. While leaving one army to continue the 
war in tSamniuin, and raising anotlier for an invasion of Cam- 
])ania, he led tlie main body of his forces through the Marsian 
and Umbrian terrilories, and formed a junction with liis allies in 
Etruria (n.c. Thus tlie Homans saw their plans Ibr severing 

northern and southern Italy fi-ustrated; and they were threatened 
by a new invasion of the (Jauls, wliom the Etruscans had taken 
into their iiay. To join the invadei’s before they crossed the Aj)eii- 
nincs, the foj‘ces of the coalitio]i were directed'towards Umbria, ami 
thither the Romans marched to meet them with Of),000 men, partly 
recalled from Canip'ania, and [)artly raised })y great etfurts at Rome. 
Two armies of reserve •were formed, the one under the walls of the 
city, the other at Ealerii, to oceu])y the Etruscans with a diver¬ 
sion, which succeeded in drawing away the bulk of their forces 
from the decisive battle. The consuls were the veteran Q. Eabius 
]\In.ximiis Rullianiis, and R. Deeius Mus, who, already rivalling 
his colleague in military re[)utation, re]>eated the self-devotion 
of his father, and so deci<led the great. Victory of Sentinum 
over the confe<lerates. The Roman left, which had been dis¬ 
ordered ])y the wai’Tchariots of the (bulls, rallied at seeing the 
self-sacrifice of the consul; the (Jampanian cavalry co'miileted the 
defeat of the Gauls ; and the Samnites on the other wdng, already 
weakened‘by the defection of the Etruscans, gave way after a 
resistance so determined that 9000 Romans were left upon the 
field. Umbria at once submitted: the Gauls dispersed: the Sam¬ 
nites retreated in good order; l)ut they were unable to iirevenl 
the Romans from rc'^’overing Campania (n.c. 29o). The chiel' 
Etruscan cities made a truce with Rome for 400 montlis (n.r. 294). 
The Samnites, resisting with the courage of despair, gained some 
successes in Campania; but they were again defeated with great * 
loss by the consul, L. Paiiirius Cursor (n.c. 293).* Their general, 
Gellius Egnaiius, had fiillen in the battle of Sentiiiuin ; and Hie 
veteran Gains Pontius (or, as some suppose, his son) cast a last ray 
of glory over the Samnite arms by the total defeat of the consul, 

Q. Fabius I(Iaximus Gurges, wdio made a rash advance from Cam- 

* It is recorded that the first suii-diul wafset iq) at Rome iii tliis year. 
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pania into* Samniiim. Public indignation at Rome suggested tlie 
unprecedented course of deposing Fabius from the consulship ; * 
but his aged father Rullianus interposed his authority by otfer- 
ing to servo as lieutenant under his son, whose life he saved, as 
well a.s his reputation, in the decisive battle that ensued. Pon¬ 
tius was taken ju'isonor witli 4,000 .Samnites, and 20,000 more* 
were slain (b.c. 202). 

Quintus Fabius was continued ill liis command, as proconsul, 
for another year, during Avhich the Samnites prrilonged a hopeless 
resistance ; and the first Roman colony was founded in their terri¬ 
tory, at Veimsia, on the borders of Apulia (b.g. 201). Before the 
close of the summer, the proconsul returned to Rome, and sullied 
his splendid triumph by the cruel revenge he took for his former 
defeat by the great Samiiite. The act cannot be better told, or 
more justly judged, than in the words of Dr. Arnold :— 

“ While he was borne along in bis chariot, acedrding to custom, 
bis old father rodi^on horseback behind him as* one of his lieuten¬ 
ants, delighting himself with the honours of his son. But at the 
moment when tlie consul and liis father, having arrived at tJie end 
of the Sacred Way, turned to the left to ascend the hill of the 
(^ipitol, C. Pontius, tlie Samnite general, who with the other 
])risoners of rank bad thus fiU' followed the procession, was led 
aside to the right hand to the prison beneath the Ca])itoline hill, 
and there was thrust down into the underground dungeon of the 
prison, and beheaded. One year had jiassed since his last battle; 
nearly thirty since he had spared the lives* and liberty of two 
Roman armies, and^ unprovoked by the treachery of his enemies, 
had afterwards set at liberty the generals who were given up into 
liis power as a pretended expiation of their country's perfidy. 
Such a murder," committed or sanctioned by such a man as Q. 
Fabius, is peculiarly a national crime, and proves but too clearly 
that in their dealings with foreigners the Romans had neither 
magnanimity, nor humanity, nor justice.”! 

The war. now ^irtually at an end, w'as formally concluded in 
fhe following year, when both the consuls invaded 8amnium. 
The Samnites sued for peace, and were again made the dependent 
allies of Rome. They were subjected to no harsh or humiliating 
terms, nor was their last renewal of the war jnmislied Jjy any loss 
of territory. Too politic to exasperate a brave nation, which ougSt 

* The only example of such a depo.sitioii in the whole course of Roman history is 
llio ca.so of Cinna, in the Marian civil wars (n.c. 87). • 

+ ArnnhlVs History of Rome, vhl. ii. p. 36.'!. , ' ■ ‘ 
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henceforward to he an element of their strength, the llomaii'^ 
pursued the wiser course of seenring tlic coasts of both seas, by 
fortresses, such ns those of Mintnrna> and Sinucssa in Campania 
and Hatria on tlie Adriatic, while the strongholds of the Apen¬ 
nines Avere penetrated by their great military roads. ■* The Avestern 
shore of Italy, from the Chninian forest to Capua, Avas noAv 
added to the territory of Rome, and the eastern and southern 
plains AATre commanded by the outposts of Luceria and Venusia. 
The latter, especially, placed on the confines of Samniuni, Apnli.a, 
and Lncapia, and on the high road to Tnrentuny, serA’ed to com¬ 
mand the south. About this time, too, the Sabines AA'ere finally 
conquered, and their lands included in the Roman territor}'. It 
is not enough.to say that Rome Avas noAV the first of the Italian 
states ; she already held the siqiremacy of the peninsula. 

* It Avns 110 (loiiM at tliis tiino tliat tlio A^ia Apjaa was oontiiinod to A^'iin-ia, 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

—— 

'rilE WAP WITH PYRPHUS, AND'THE CONQUEST OF ITALY, 

P C. 290 TO B.C. 200. 


“ lie left .a name, at whieli the werhl grew pule, 
• 1^0 a moral, or adorn a tale.”—.T oiissi'N. 


'^TATH OF ITAI.V AFTKR THK SAMNITF, WAUS—THE ETRI'SCA-N’S AND OADL.S IN TIIF. KOBTIl 
—THE I.L'C.VNIAN3 AND Blll'TTIANS IN THE RoUTII—U’CANIA AND THE OKEEK 0ITIF.S 
—XIIK ROMANS PROTECT TllUUIt—NEW ITALI VN COALITION—WAR IN ETRURIA—IR- 
Itri'TION OP THE 0AUI..S—A ROMAN ARMY DESTROYED BEFORE ARRETIUM—DEFEAT 
.\ND EXTINCTION OF THE SENONES—DEFEAT OF THE ETRUSCANS AT TUB VADIMONIAN 
LAKE—SUCCESSES OF FABRICICS IN LDCANIA—TARENTUM—ITS'INFLUENCE IN ITALY 
—CILL.S IN AID FROM GREECE—ARCHIDAMU.s—ALEXANDER OF EPIRUS—CIEONYMUS— 
.VLLIANCE .WITH ROME—"'HX TIRENTTNES ATTACK A ROMAN FLEET AND SEIZE THORII 
—OUTRAGE ON THE RdMAN AMBASSADOR POSTUMIUS—PYRRHUS INVITED TO ITALY— 
hi: becomes MASTER oP TARENTUM—MARCH OF THE ROMANS TO MEET HIM—THEIR 
I'FFEAT AT IIEIUCLEA—MISSION OF CINEAS TO ROME—APPtUS CLAUDIUS CJ5CDS IN 
THE SENATE—TMPRE.SSION MADE ON CINEAS—ADVANCE OF PYRRHUS TO PRJENESTE— 
THE ETRUSCANS MAKE A SEPARATE PEACE—PYRRHUS RETREATS TO TARENTUM—EM- 
BAS.sy OF FABRICIUS—CAMPAIGN IN APULIA—BATTLE OF ASCULUM — STAXE OF THE 
SICILIAN GREEKS—LEAGUE OP ROME AND CARTHAGE—SIKGR OP SYRACUSE—PYRRHUS 
PASSES INTO SICILY—lU.S FIRST SUCCESSES AND REPULSE AT LILYBJKUM—HIS RE¬ 
TURN TO ITALY—HIS DEFEAT AT BENEVENTUM AND FINAL DEPARTURE—CAPTURE OP 
TARENTUM, RHEGIUM, AND BRUNDISIUM—SUBMISSION OP PICENUM, LUCANIA, AND 
THE BRUTTII—CONQUEST OP ITALY COMPLETED—NAVAL AFFAIRS—POLITICAL AND 
.'SOCIAL STATE OP ITALY ,\ND ROME. 

• 

TriK last act in Koine's long- contest for tlie supremacy of Italy 
is also the first in the great drama of her conflict with the world. 

Towards the end of the fifth century of the city, tliosG nations 
which had been raised to sni>remacy in their respective lands began 
to come into contact in council and on the battle field; and, as at 
Olympia the preliminary victors girt themselves for a second arid 
more serious struggle, so on the larger arena of the nations, Car¬ 
thage, Macedonia, ^nd Rome now prepared for the final and 
decisive contest.” * conquest of the Samnites- had left two 

great Italian nations s(^ unsubdued, the Etmscans in the north 
and the Lucanians in me south. In each quarter, too, there were 
other races which had obtained a footing on the Italian soil. At 
one extremity of the peniiftula, the Gauls were ever ready to pour 
down, not only in predatory incursions on their own account, bt|t 
at the instigation of the Etruscans ; and, at the other, the (^ek 

* Mommsen’s llUtory of Rome, vnl. i. p. 393. 
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cities, which might have fallen like ripe fruit into the lap of 
Rome, were too inviting a prey to others not to precipitate a con¬ 
flict for their possession. It was from this source thfit Rome 
became involved in fresh wars, first against a. new Italian coali¬ 
tion, and tlien with lier powerful'antagonist, Pyrrhus, King of 
El)irus. 

• Tlie wliolo of the southern extremity of Italy,—below those 
Inanches of the Apennines which diverge from the knot formed 
near Venusia, to the promontory of Ulinerva (C. Ctunpanella) on 
the west coast, and the lapygian jn'oniontory {C. di Jjcucn') at the 
“heel” of the peninsula—the whole of this region, except the 
possessions of the Greek cities along the coast, was now in the 
possession of two kindred peoples of l^ainnite origin, the Luca- 
nians and Bruttians. Their scttleraent in those regions was the 
consequeneo of the great and continued movement of the Sahellian 
races to the south, and the Bruttians are said to have se])aratcd 
from the Lucanians by an a'ct of rcihellion, which obtained for 


them their distinctive name.* 


The country of the Bruttians ('x- 


tended from the straits of Messina to the little river Laus {Lw), 
being formed throughout by the last chain of the Apennines; and 
ihc peo|)le were a wild race of mountain shepherds, whose cha¬ 
racter and habits have been handed down to the Calabrians. The 


limits of Lucania along the west coast were from the l^aiis to 
the Silarus, which divided it from Campania.' On this side it was 
a highland country, like Bruttiura, but cast of the Apennines it 
embraced the great plain which lies at the head of the gulf of 
Tarentum. It was thus an sgricultural as well as a pastoral 
region, and it was rich in the vine,t the olive, and other fruit- 
trees. The vicinity of the Greek cities, while tending greatly to 
civilize the Lucanians, held out to them a prize, to grasp which 
became the leading object of their policy. 

The aid which the Lucanians rendered to Rome in the Samnite 
wars appears to have been purehased by leaving those cities at their 
disposal. But when, on the restoration of peace, they l)egan to 
take possession of the’ prize, and laid siege to Thurii, the Greeks 
applied for aid to Rome, just as tlie Canmanians of Teanum and 
Capua had asked her help against the Safflnites. As in that case, 
so in this, the temptation proved, irresistible. The Romans set 


* Bruttii or Brettii is explained by the Roman aiititpiarians to mean rebels in tlie 
■ • iJucanian language. 

t The luxuriance of the vine in this wliole souther;i region is supposed to have 
given origin to its Greek name (Enotria, that is, the land of wine. 
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little value on tlie friendship of a people wlioin the possession of 
Venusia .would enable them to subdue, and commanded them to 
respect the Thurians as the allies of Rome. The spirit of Italian 
independence was once more roused. All that remained of a 
national party among the Samnites wore induced to join with the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans in a new confederacy; and even 
in Tarentum tlie anti-Roman party ^vas strong enough to jH'opare 
to break off the Roman alliance. Wliile tlicse prejjarations wei-e 
going on, the Romans had tlie wisclora to compose tliose internal 
dissensions which broke out anew after the ^mnite Wars. It l\p.s 
already been rejated how tlie last secession of the plebs achieved 
the triumph of their order, which was embodied in the Ilor- 
tensian and IMicnian laws; * and thus ihc re[)ublic presented 
a united front to the last attack of the combined nations of 
Italy. 

The war began in Etruria seven years after tlie conclusion of 
peace witli tlie Samnites (ii.c. 283)., Arretium, tlie only Eti'uscan 
city wliich had refused to lake part witli the other states, was 
besieged by the whole Ibrce of the confederacy, and by hordes of 
the Gallic Senones, whom they ha<l taken into llieir pay. TJio 
new consuls had not yet had time to bring their levies into the 
field, f but L. Cmcilius Metellus, the consul of the last year and 
now prmtor, was still in Etruria with his army. He hastened to 
the relief of Arretium, and suffered ihere a "most calamitous 
defeat, he himself being slain, with seven mililary tribunes, and 
13,000 men, and the rest of his army were made })risoners. The 
army was, in fact, cut off by tliji Senones, 'vf^ho were serving wdth 
the Etruscans, though they were tlien at jieace with Rome; and the 
heralds sent to complain of this breach of faith were murdered at 
the instigation ^f the chieftain Britomaris, whose father had falleif 
in the battle. But a signal vengeance was taken by the consul, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was already on his march into 
northern Etruria. On hearing of the disaster at Arretium, he 
turned aside into the territory of the Senones, easily defeated the 
few warriors who were left in the country, and began to devastate 
the land and massacre all who were able to bear arms. The Gauls 
who were with the Et«iscan army, failing to persuade their allies 
to march upon Rome, returned to defend their country. They 
were met by Dojabella and defeated with immense slaughter, the 
survivors falling by their own hands. The result of the campaign 

* B.e. 280. Sec p. 280. 

+ At this period the consuls came into offico about the middle'of April. 
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was nothing less than the utter extinction of the nation of the 
Senones. Their women and children were sold as slaveg. Those 
of the people who escaped destruction were driven from the land, 
and probably went to swell the hordes that soon afterwards poured 
down upon Greece and Asia Minor.* Their territory was soon 
occupied by Roman settlements. 

The first colony was immecb'ately founded at Sena {Senigaglia)\ 
and tlie Adriatic waters, of which tlie Tyrrhenians had previously 
been masters, witnessed tlie presence of a Roman fleet to protect 
tl^e newly accpiircd coasts, and to prepare against the great attack 
wliich already threatened them from Epirus. Meanwhile the people 
of Cisal})iue Gaul resolved to avenge their brethren’s fate; and the 
great nation of the Roii joined the army of the Etruscans, with 
the design of marching on to another Sack of Rome. Rut the 
consul Gnmus Eomitius (hilvinus met their unite<l forces at the 
pas.sagc of the Tiber, and gained a decisive victory at the Vadi- 
monian lake, which lies near^the right bank, a little below the 
confluence of the iSs^ar. This defeat,, in which the flower of the 
Etruscan nation jierished, and from wliich they never recovered, 
concluded the camjiaigns of the eventful year n.c. 28)1. In the 
following year, the broken forces of the Gauls and Etruscans 
were again defeated by the consul, Q. TEniilius Rapus, and the 
Roians concluded a se])arate peace with Rome (n.c. 282). 

The dc'sultorv w'arfare,' which the Etruscans maintained for two 
years more, did not hinder the Romans from devoting their almost 
undivided attention to the south. Their small auxiliary force had 
been content liithertb to maintain itself at Tliurii against the 
Lucanians and Bruttians; biA now the consul, C. Fabricius 
Luscinus, who has left one of the brightest names in the Roman 
iinnals, marched to the relief of the cit}'. The Lucanians were 
defeated in a great battle, and their general, 0. Statilius, was taken 
prisoner. The victory was followed by the voluntaiy submission 
of most of the Greek cities, except those of Dorian origin, which 
adhered to Tarentum; and, besides, Thurii, Locri, Croton, and 
Rhegiiim received Roman garrisons. Their occupation of the 
last of these cities apjDears to have anticipated the designs of the 
Carthaginians : and from the station they had at last reached at 
the extremity of the peninsula, they seemed to challenge those 
two great foreign powers, the Hellenic and the Punic, whose con¬ 
flicts with Rome occupy the following century of her annals. 
Once more the good fortune of Rome was conspicuous in having 

* See chap, xviii. p. 110. . 
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to deal with her enemies apart; for the conquest of Italy was 
finished two years before the Punic wars began; and the ambi¬ 
tious designs of P}Trhus were not resumed by Philip of Mace¬ 
donia till the Homans were relieved from tlie worst pressure of 
the Second Punic War. 

Tarentum now remained the sole obstacle to Rome’s entire 
mastery of Italy. Situated on a spMndid liarboiir west of tlie river 
Galfesus, at the bottom of the Gjilf of Tarentum, and adjacent 
to the fertile plain of Lueania, this ancient city had enjoyed a i)re- 
eniinence among the states of Magna Grajcia’almost from the time 
of its colonization by the Lacedjemonian riialanthus. Tt grew rich 
by commerce, and possessed land and sea forces sufficient to de¬ 
fend it alike against the Etruscans and the more fatal enemy of 
the Greek cities in Italy, Dionysius of Syracuse. Tlie philosopher 
Archytas, a native of the city, gave it a code of laws (about 
n.c. 400), and it became fiimous as the resort of learned Greeks. 
Meanwliile, however, it had entirely abandoi'cd the old Dorian 
simplicity; and the transference of the government from tlic many 
to the few was followed by a strange mixture of restless energy in 
the pursuit of wealth with licentious frivolity in its use. The Ta- 
rentines have been culled “the Athenians of Italy,” but while they 
caricatured the levity of the Athenians to a childish degree, they 
vied with the Etruscans in degraded luxury. . Plato, wlio visited 
Tarentum about b.c. ,1389, saw the whole city drunk at tlie time of 
the Dionysia. The reader of Athenaeus will remember at least 
one striking case of their prostitution of art to licentiousness; and 
literature was equally degraded by^the invention of the burlesque 
or “ merry tragedy,” at the very time when the Samnites were 
making their great stand against the advancing power,of Rome.^ 
The demagogues, who directed their government proved totally 
incompetent to make use of a crisis which might have delivered 
the city from its difficult position among the contending parties. 
Their thoughts were chiefly occupied with the danger nearest at 
hand, from the growing pressure of the Lucanians, and their ap¬ 
peals for aid first brought over armies from the continentof Greece 
to Italy. Archidamus, the son of Agis, fell fighting in tlicir cause 
(b.c. 338). In the interval between tlie first and second Samuite 
wars, the people of Tarentum invited Alexander of Epirus, the 
uncle of Alexander the Great, to assist them against a jt)int attack 
by the Lucanians and the Samnites (b.c. 332). This prince 
remained in Italy for nearly seven years, but the Retails of his 
campaigns are unfortunately lost. The Tarentines sooh quarrelled 

* X 2 
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with him, probably because they perceived his design of making 
himself king of Italv. He then continued the war on his own 
account, and made a league with the Eomans. After a career 
marked by considerable successes, the treachery of some Lucanian 
emigrants, who wislied to make their peace with their countrymen, 
brought on liim a defeat,-in which he lost his life, near Pandosia? 
on tlio 1 ‘iver Acheron (b.c. 32()). In this same year, the breaking 
out of the Great Samnite War gave the Tarcntines an opportunity 
to form^a league whicli might have repulsed the Eomans from 
Southern Italy. But while they left the Samnites to maintain a 
single-handed struggle for Italian independence, the Tarentine 
demagogues claimed to assume the position of umpires ; and when 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks seemed to present a safe oppor¬ 
tunity for insulting the Eomans, they summoned both belligerents 
to lay down their arms (n.n. 320). The Eomans replied by an 
immediate dcchu'ation of war, which seems at once to have quelled 
the rash confidence of the Tarcntines; for, instead of using their 
fleet to co-o])erate with the Sanmitesdn Campania, they sent it to 
support the aristocratic party in the cities of Sicily'against Aga- 
thocles. Their armies wore occui)icd in hostilities with the Luca- 
nians, whose i)olicy was equally fatal to the Samnite cause. At 
length, warned by the approaching end of the war that they might 
soon have to deal with the Eomans as well as the Lucanians, they 
again looked for help to Greece. The adverturcr who came this 
time to their aid was Cleonymus, the son of Olcomenes 11., king 
of Sparta,'who brought with him 5000 mercenaries and raised as 
many more in Italy. Ho cora])elled the Lucanians to make peace 
with Tarentum ; and, had he possessed the spirit of a Pyrrhus, he 
iwas strong enough to liave headed a great confederacy of the 
"Italians and the Greek cities'" against Homo. Put his ambition 
was of a far more vulgar type ; and, after wasting time at Meta- 
pontum, and talking of aiding the Sicilian cities against Agathocles, 
he suddenly departed for Corcyra, and made that island his head¬ 
quarters for piratical incursions upon Italy and Greece. Thus the 
close of the Second Samnite War found the Tarcntines defenceless 
against the Eomans, who granted them favourable terms of peace 
(b.c. 304). 

That peace had remained formall;^^ unbroken to the present time; 
and the Tarentines, yearly more and more enervated by luxury, 
had looked on while the Samnites and Etruscans were crushed and 
the Senones gxtirpated. But their secret hostility to Eome was 
now intensified b^ festr; and an opportunity occurred for the inso- 
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lent display of their maritime ^ower at her expense. There were 
old treaties which bound the Homans not to sail to the east of the 
Lucaiiiau promontory ((7. Nau)^ the western headland of the Gulf 
of Tareiitum. The Romans were not likely to observe a restriction 
which would have severed them both from their garrison at Thurii 
and from their new 2 >ossessions on tjie Adriatic. Whether in good 
faith, or from the characteristic assumption to “ decree what should 
be right,” a fleet of ten sliips of sent to j)rotcct Thurii, and 
probably also to watch tlic Tarentincs, appeared suddenly oft‘ 
Tarentum (b.c. 282). It was the Dionysiac festival, and the whole 
pcoj)le were gatlicrcd in the theatre in a condition like that in 
which they had been seen by Plato, w'hen from tlio raised seats, 
w'hich looked out to the sea, tliey beheld the Roman ships making 
evidently for the harbour. Incited by a demagogue, who urged 
them to take instant satisfaction for the violated treaty, they 
rushed down and manned their ships, and sailed out to meet the 
Romans, who, surprised and outnumbered, sought safety in flight. 
Only half their fleet esca 2 )ett: four shi 2 >s were sunk with all their 
crews ; a fifth was taken ; the soldiers on board were 2 >ut to death, 
and the rowers were sold for slaves. Such an outrage upon an 
ally so 2 >owerful could only S 2 n-ing from that recklessness with 
which weak 2 )assioii commits itself to a course which it is conscious 
of not having the strength to carry through. As for the treaty, it 
was ])oth obsolete and ina 2 i 2 dicablc to the 2 )resent state of things; 
and the Tarentines clearly 2 )ut themselves in the wrong by attack¬ 
ing without first ■warning off the Roman fleet. Flushed wdth their 
easy victory, they‘’marched to Thufii and took the city by sur 2 >rise. 
The Roman garrison w^as sufl’ered to retire uninjured; but their 
partisans were driven into exile; Jbhe existing govenfment wa^ 
overthrown; th6 city was 2 dundercd; and the Thiirians were 
bitterly re 2 >roached for bringing the Romans into the Gulf of 
Tarentum among the Hellenic cities, by the very state which had 
forced thefu to that course by abandoning them to tl>e Lucanians 
(b.c. 282). 

The Romans took their wonted precautions to 2 )lace themselves 
in the right. Tiiey sent L. Postumius to Tarentum at the head of 
an embassy, to demand satisfaction. On their first landing the 
envoys were beset by a rabble, jeering at their purple-bordered 
togas. It happened tlmt the citizens were again assembled in the 
theatre at the season of a festival, and the ambassadors were con¬ 
ducted thither .for their audience. The whole assembly seemed 
possessed with a spirit of wanton levity. When Postumius began 
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to address them in Greek, they laufilied aloud at his accent and his 
mistakes. Ho was still proceeding, with unmoved gravity, to 
state the senate’s moderate demands—the release of the captives, 
the restoration of Tliiirii, and the surrender of the authors of tlie 
outrage—wiicn a drunken profligate came up to him and bespat¬ 
tered his wliite toga with th^ most disgusting filtli, amidst the 
laiigliter, a])i)lausc, and obscene songs of the whole assembly. 
“ Laugh while ye may,’’ exclaimed Postumius, holding up his 
sullied robe, ‘‘ yc shall weep long enough hereafter, and the stain 
on this toga shall be washed out in ypur blood.” Even after 
this insult, it was with some reluctance that the'senate declared 
war. The consul, L. il'lmilius Barbula, who was already in Sam- 
nium, advanced into the Tarentine territory; but he did not begin 
to ravage* it till the former oflers of peace had been again ]’efused ; 
and then he sent back several noble prisoners unhurt. The Homans 
ho2)ed for the restoration of peace through the Jiristucratical party; 
and for a moment' the government fell into its hands; but the 
domo(.Tacy had already taken measures, at once to protect the 
city and to secure their own ascendancy by foreign aid. 

The petulance of the Tarentine democracy was, in fact, not so 
irrational as it appears ; and the Homans had a s})ecial reason for 
their moderation. AVe must glance back to that point in the 
Greek annals at which we saw tlie noble-minded Epinjt, PviaaiLTS, 
meditating to 2 dace his name on a level with that of Alexander, by 
founding an enii^ire in the AVest.’’'" ’ Since the enterprise of his 
ancestor Alexander, half a century before, Tarentum had been, as 
it were, an oi)en gate into Italy ; and now tlie pros 2 )ect was held 
out of measuring his strength, not with the barbarian Lucanians, 
•^hut with'“worthy rivals for imiierial dominion. The Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Bruttians might be relied on for a last united 
ofFdrt'imdcr such a leader. The Tarentines had already sent an 
embassy to I’yrrhus, who had the wisdom to demand powers which 
would make- him independent of their vacillating councils; and 
tl^^ had to make the simple choice between submitting to the 
Homans or receiving the Epirot for a master. The two i)artie8 
were very nearly balanced; but the more i)atriotic«courseof taking 
a Greek for their leader was enforced by apprehensions of Homan 
vengeance.. The clemency of the Roman consul had, however, 
produced such an eflect^ that Agis, the leader of the aristocratic 
party, had been chosen general, when all was changed by the, return 
of the envoys from Epirus, bringing a treaty ratified by Pyrrliusi 

* Sec chap, xviii. p, lOf, 
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It gave liim tlie supremo coilimanci of tlie Tarentines and their 
Italian allies, with the right of keeping a garrison in the city till 
the independence of Italy should be secured. The envoys were 
accomi^anied by Cineas, the favourite minister of Pyrrhus. His 
general, Milo, soon followed, with 3000 men, and, by taking pos¬ 
session of the citadel, put an end pt once to the government of 
Agis, and to all prospect of peace with Rome. The consul AEmi- 
lius retired into winter quarters in'Apulia (b.c. 281). 

It was still tlie depth of winter when Pyrrhus himself landed 
on the Messapian coast with a force which had sufiered greatly 
from a stormy voyage, and marched overland to Tarcntimi, whither 
his scattered ships gradually followed. The army he brought 
with him numbered 20,000 soldiers of the phalanx, 2000 archers, 
500 slingers, 3000 cavalry, and 20 cleidiants, an animal now for 
the first time seen in Ital}l* It was for the most part raised 
from various nations subject to his rule on tU(3 western coast of 
Greece,—IMolossians, Thesj^rotians, Chaonians, and Ambraciots ; 
but it also included, liesides his own household troops, some 
Macedonian infantry and Tbcssalian-cavalry, furnished by Ptolemy 
Oerauims. This small body,—as huge, however, as that which 
Alexander had led into Asia—was but the nucleus of his intended 


force. The Tarenline envoys had promised him 350,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry of tlie confederates.* Finding that this force 
still remained to be raised, Pyrrhus at once set about enlisting mer¬ 
cenaries at the ex[)ense of the Tarentines, and, what was far more 
distasteful, he compelled the citizens to serve in person. Tlis 
measures transformed the city of frivolous idlers into a severely 
ordered garrison; the assembly and the clubs were suspcndecL; 
the theatres and promenades were closed; and when The citizenl 
attempted to rfy from this irksome discipline, his guards pre¬ 
vented their passing the gates without the king’s periflissioii. 
On the first symptoms of disaffection, the demago'^ies ami lead¬ 
ing men were put to death or de2)orted as hostagX3S to Epirusi 
AVhatever might be the case with Italy, Tarentum at least had 
found a master, who knew how little its free alliance was worth ; 


and Pyrrhus was «too good a soldier to begin the campaign with¬ 
out securing the city which formed his military base. 


* Hciico its proper Latin imiuc, “the Lucauiaii ox” {hos Lucas), froni the coliutry 
in which the Koniaiis first saw it. We still iincou.sciously call tlio elephant an ox, 
for tho name ia but the Gretk form of the Semitic alq^h or eleph, an ox. It is need* 
less to multiidy examples of tho popular applicationrof familiar names to newly* 
discovered animals. 
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The Eomans strained every nerve to march against Pyrrhus 
before lie could gather the forces which as yet the confederacy 
did not possess. In /act, all Italy, except Tarentum itself and 
the adjacent i)art8 of Lucania, lay at their command, if they could 
but anticipate the advance of Pyrrhus. The Samnites -and the 
bulk of the Lucanians Vere, kept in check by the colony of 
Venus ia; and the Bruttians would have been overawed by the 
garrisons of the Greek cities, but for the defection of the Cam¬ 
panian garrison in Rhegium^, who rose and seized the city for 
themselves, with results of which wo have afterwards to speak. 
From this example it may be inferred that the Campanians were 
for the most part emidoyed in garrison duty, and that they were 
generally disaffected. The crisis was indeed one to try the temper 
of all the Italians, and especially of the recently subdued Sabelliaii 
nations, when they heard that the grC^atcst captain of Greece had 
crossed tlie sea to head an eftbrt for their liberation; and there 
can be little doubt tiiat a rapid march of Pyrrhus up the central 
highlands would have been attended ]^y a universal rising. How 
dubious was the fidelity of some even of the Latins, and how 
stern the resolution of the Homans to crush disaffection, is i3roved 
by the fate of some of tlie leading citizens of Pneneste, who were 
suddenly carried off to Home, cast into prison, and afterwards put 
to death. Even the proMarii were called out and armed, probably 
to form the army of reserve which covered HOrac.' An army was 
sent under the consul Coruncanius against the Etruscans, who 
were already scarcely able to keoi) the field; while the main forces 
of the republic were despatched under the other consul, P. Valerius 
Ltevinus, through Samnium into the Tarentine territory. This 
Amy consrsted of four legions, with the auxiliary troops of the 
allies. Its total force, amounting in all to 50,'000 men, is so 
much «igreatcr than an ordinary consular army* that we must 
suppose Lmviifus to have formed a junction with the troops which 
had wintered in Ai)ulia under A^rnilius. At the lowest calcu¬ 
lation, the Roman army must have considerably outnumbered the 
enemy. 

The attempt of Pyrrhus to gain time by offering to mediate 
between the Romans and the Italians was met by an indignant 
refusal; an4 he- marched out of Tarentum to meet the enemy. 
Lievinus had directed his march to the western shore of the Gulf 
of Tarentum, and was encamped on the right bank of the Siris 
{Sinno) when Pyrrhus hastened forward to protect the important 

* The greatest ordinary force of a consular army was 20,000 foot and 2,400 horse. 
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city of Heraclea at the mouth of the Aciris {Agri), The plain 
behveen tfie two rivers was favourable for the king’s cavalry and 
elephants, and here he drew uji his forces, ipith his left resting on 
Heraclea and his right towards Fandosia. The Battle of Hera¬ 
clea is memorable in military history as the first in which the 
two great systems of the phalanx and -the legion were brought 
into collision.* The attack was be’gun by the Homans. They 
jiassed the Siris under cover of their horse, who crossed first on 
the two wings, threatening to surround the enemy. Pyrrhus 
himself led a furious charge of cavalry, but the Homans sus¬ 
tained the shod?*, in which the king was thrown, his horse being 
killed by a bravo Frentunian, and his horsemen fled at seeing him 
fall. Tlie incident taught Pyrrhus caution; and he exchanged his 
arms and purple cloak with an officer of his guard, named Mega- 
cles, while he brought the phalanx into action. Seven times did 
the legion and the phalanx drive one another back; seven times 
did either force reconquer its lost ground. The conflict still hung 
in dould, when Megacles, wli?)so borrowed s])lendour had made him 
a universal mark, was struck down dead. His tall was almost as 
fatal as if he had been really the king. Lmvinus seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to bring up his last reserve, a chosen body of cavalry, 
which he threw on the flank of the phalanx, while it wavered for 
a moment. But the column rallied at thp sight of Pyrrhus, riding 
with bare head along its front; and the king, in his turn, brought 
uj) his reserve, those formidable beasts, whoso unwieltly strength 

* Tlio Eoinaii as wo liavo secji, was at first arrayed as a phalanx ; but, at 

the time of the great Latin war, it had hcoi» remodelleil into tluit more open order, 
lor a full account of which the reader is refenod to the works on Roman antiquities. It 
was drawn up in three lines at moderate intervals, called the hastati, principes, and 
triarii; but the last line was triidc, so that there W'erc really five lines iiAll. ThoAawV 
tati, in the front line, were the youths who were making their fimt experience of w'ar; 
the lirincipes, those in the full vigour of manhood ; anil these two formed the van, 
under the common name of Antepilani, “ those before the pilani,” (javelin-men), 
another name for the Triarii or third rank. The Latter were the main body, consisting of 
veterans, of w'hom those best tried formed the front line of vclcrani or tnarii proper; 
behind them were the rorarii, of younger and less famous soldiers; and last of all 
the accensi, oi supernumeraries. The central line, of triarii proper, may bo regarded 
ns the nucleu.s of the whole force, with turn lines in front, that could fall back between 
its open columns if driven in, and two other lines in the rear, to advance to its sup¬ 
port. Each line was formed of fifteen maniples or companies {irmnipuli), consisting 
of 60 privates, 2 centurions or captains, and an ensign (vcxillarius). The maniples 
were drawn up with a space between them on each side, and were farmed in open 
order, each man having a free space to w'ield his weapons. This open order, in which 
60 much scope was given to the powers of the individual soldier, the system of 
sejiarato lines, supporting each other at intervals, and the greater breath of front, 
formed the great distinctions between the legion and the phalanx. 
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the Eomans had not yet learnt to despise, and whose strange 
forms their horses could not be brought to face. The cavalry 
which was to have Voided the victory fled, carrying confusion 
among the legions: the elephants pursued, trampling down all 
before them; and the charge of Pyrrhus with his Thessalian 
horse made tlic rout l;om]^)lete. It is said that the Roman 
army would have been cut to pieces, had not a certain Caius 
Miniicius wounded one of the •elephants, which turned back upon 
the pursuers, causipg- a confusion which gave the fugitives a 
momentary respite, and sliowed how these terrible beasts might 
be made dangerous to their own employers. *As it was, the 
Romans escaped over the Siris, but without staying to defend 
their camp. Tlifcir loss in killed and wounded was reckoned at 
16,000 men, of w'hom ”7000 were loft dead upon the field, and 
2000 were taken jirisoncrs. The battle cost Pyrrhus 4000 slain, 
including so many of his best men and officers as to have called 
fortli from him the celebrated saying, that such another victory 
would be his ruin. Lteviims drew off his routed army into 
Apulia, and found a rallying place at Venusia, which remained 
faithful to Rome, while environed by the enemy. The rest of 
Apulia, with Lucania, Samnium, the Jlriittii, tlie Greek cities, 
in a word, the whole south of Italy, w'ere the prize of the victory; 
but the Latins %vere steadfast, and Pyrrhus learnt with wiiat sort 
of men he had to deal by the refusal of his ofler to the lu’isoiiers 
to take service in his army. 

Well wdighing the price that his 's ictory had cost, and trusting 
to its immediate eflect upon die Romans, he* ofiered terms of 
peace. His aim w'as to establish a Greek pow'er in Southern Italy, 
Jcmbracing the Italian states as dependent allies; an arrangement 
which might be sufficient at least till he shbuld*have subjugated 
Sicily. He demanded the freedom of all the Hellenic cities, 
including those of Campania, and the restitution of all temtory 
and places (Luceria and Venusia among the rest) that had been 
taken from the Samnite nations. The bearer of these proposals 
was the minister Cineas, a philosopher and orator wdio had heard 
Demosthenes in his youth, and w'ho was said to have won more 
cities by his tongue than Pyrrhus had taken by his sword. He 
was instructed to lavish professions of respect and admiration on 
the republic; but he was furnished with other means of 2)ersuasion, 
to be used in private. His blandishments were not without effect. 
A party in the senate were inclined to impose upon themselves 
with the fallacy that a present concession might draw Pyrrhus on 
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to his ruin. But the old statesmen, who had guided the republic 
through tlie Samnite and Latin wars, and had seen her take the 
first step to sovereign dominion, knew full that the question 
was of her relinquishing all she li£td gained and subsiding into 
the chief city of Latium, a mere province of a Greek kingdom. 
The blind and aged Appius Claudius, wiio in his censorship had 
laid down the road by which the ‘lloman armies had so often 
marched to their victories in the south, appeared in the senate, 
after a long retirement, to infuse into a new^'ciicration the spirit 
by which their fathers had conquered. The story of how lie was 
carried through the crowded forum in a litter, and led by his sons 
and sons-in-law to his place, and heard with breathless silence by 
the senate, irresistibly rccals that great scene of our own history, 
the last appearance of Chatham,—a comparison which Dr. Arnold 
has drawn with a veiy pardonable exaggeration;—“We recollect 
how the greatest of English statesmen, bowed dotvn by years and 
infirmity like Ai)i)ius, hut roused like him by the dread of 
approaching dishonour to tlTe English name, was led by his soil 
and Son-in-law into the House of Lords, and all the peers with 
one imimlse arose to receive him. ^Vo know the expiring words 
of that mighty voice, wlicn he protested against the dismember¬ 
ment of this ancient monarchy, and pra 3 'ed that if England must 
fall, she might fall Avith honour. Tlie rgal speech of Lord Chat¬ 
ham against vielding to the coalition of France and America will 
give a lar more lively image of what was said by the blind Appius 
in the lloman senate than any fictitious oration whibh I could 
either co])y from dtlicr writers or endeavour myself to invent; and 
those Avho would Avish to know hoAV Appius spoke should read the 
dying Avords of- the great orator of England.” * N»t contend, 
Avith rejecting tfte king’s overtures, the senate declared the prin¬ 
ciple that Home could never negociate Avith a foreign enemy on 
Italian ground ; and Cineas returned to tell his master that “ to 
fight with the lloman people was like fighting Avitli the hj^dra, so 
inexhaustible were their numbers and their spirit. Tlie city was 
like a tenqilc, the senate Avas an assembly of kings.” Such 
expressions might Avell liaA'e been used by a spectator of the actual 
state of Rome; but they Averc probably placed in the mouth of 


* Arnold, History of RomCy vol. ii. p. 497. It is a rciiiarkablo coinciddnoe thjjt 
the painter of the modern scene should have given life to a son who, at an age as 
great as that of Appius, and in spite of infirmities like Chatham’s, was wont to 
entrance the House of Lords, with pleadings as elotpient as those of either, for the 
true dignity of England in the cause of European liberty. 
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Cineas by the Greek rhetorical historians. At all events they had 
no effect in checking the course of Pyrrhus. 

The Romans prepared to meet him in a spirit worthy of their 
proud answer to his overtures. Two new legions were raised to 
reinforce La3vinus, \yho followed the march of Pyrrhus into Cam¬ 
pania, and saved Capua «and Ncaj)olis. Having laid waste that 
rich province, tlie king ascended the valley of tlie Liris into 
Latium, as far ns Fregella3,. which he took by surprise, thus 
securing the passage of the river. His march was* now directed 
straight Upon Horne along the great Latin road. The Hernicans of 
Anagnia, who were still the unwiHiiig subjects of Home, and the 
Prainestines, smarting under their recent cruel chastisement, 
opened their gates at liis ai)i)roach, but- the Latin cities in general 
showed no inclination to revolt from Rome. He had advanced 
six miles beyond Pneneste, to the spot where the road emerges 
from the mouiitains into tlie Campagna, across which ho could see 
the city at the distance of only eighteen miles, when he found 
that his onward march had reached it^ limit. 

Exliausted by tlieir fruitless efforts since their defeat at the 
Vadimonian Lake, and probably unwilling to have the war carried 
into their country, the Etruscans made a se 2 )arate j^cacc wi'tli 
Home at this very crisis, and the army of the consul Coruncanius 
was set at liberty to oiicratc against Pyrrhus, while the dictator. 
On. Doinitius Calviims, covered Home with his army of reserve. 
With such a force in his front, and that of Lfevinus hanging on 
his rear, Pyrrhus had no choice but to retreat. He carried off his 
immense booty into Cami)aniA unmolested by Lievinus,* and 
thence retired into winter quarters at Tarentum (b.c. 280). The 
fruits of lys victory at Ileraclea had been in a great measure lost 
by the defection of the Etruscans and the tirni- attitude of the 
Latins, and the Italian confederates complained of the burthens of 
a war in which the insolence of the foreign soldiery was ever 
reminding tlicm of their secondary part. 

It was during this winter that the Romans sent that embassy to 
Pyrrhus, which the annalists have adorned with their celebrated 
stories of the unflinching courage and incorruptible integrity of 
Fabricius. The object of the mission, to ransom or exchange the 
Homan prisoners, was refused by Pyrrhus unless the terms of peace 
already offered by Cineas were accepted; but he allowed them to 

• The Konian annalistsi tell one of their usual rpraances, about the army of Laevi- 
mis frightening pff the Greeks with their shouts, when Pyrrhus was preparing for an 
attack. • 
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go to Home to celebrate the Saturnalia, on their word of honour to 
return, a pledge to which the senate added force by proclaiming 
the penalty of death for any one who loitered a day behind the 
appointed time. 

At the beginning of the summer of b.c. 279, Pyrrlms opened 
the campaign in Apulia, and the Homan consuls marched to the 
relief of Asculum, 0 whicli ho had ‘laid siege. The two armies 
were equally matched, both in tliyir numbers and composition. 
Each containM about 70,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry ; the select 
troops being 16,000 Greeks and Epirots oh the -one side, and 
20,000 Homans .on the other; but to counterbalance this slight 
disparity, Pyrrhus had his elephants, now reduced to nineteen. 
His allies were tljje Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, with tlie 
civic force of Tarentum, distinguished by their white shields ; those 
of the Homans were the Latins, Campanians, Volsciaiis, Umbrians, 
Sabines, and the kindred Sabellian tribes. The armies were drawn 
up in such a manner as to prove that on neither, side were the allies 
fully trusted. Pyrrhus arranged his wings so as to meet the open 
order of the Romans, who, on their part, had invented a,peculiar 
sort of war-chariot to use against the clepliants. The real battle 
of Asculum was preceded, the day before, by an indecisive engage¬ 
ment, in which Pyrrhus, attacking on broken ground, suffered 
some disadvantage ; but on the following day he drew thd Romans 
into the plain, whei'c his phalanx liad*room to form and his 
elephants free scope for action. The Romans exhausted their 
desperate valour upon the even front of the phalanx without being 
able to penetrate within the line o/ spears; till, wearied and dis¬ 
ordered, they were routed by a charge of the elephants. They 
escaped to their camp behind the river, with the loss of 6000 men.i 
How entirely the«victory was due to the phalanx is proved by the loss 
of 3505 of the king’s other troops. We arc fortunate in possessing 
the trustwortliy account of the battle of Asculum, copied by Plu¬ 
tarch from Hieronymus of Cardia, an historian who flourished from 
the time of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, and made use of the 
king’s own commentaries. The Roman annalists claimed the 
victory; and, in a political sense, they were not far wrong. Pyr¬ 
rhus had not succeeded in completely crushing a Roman army and 
giving the allies of Rome an opportunity to revolt; and the Italian 
confederacy was held together and to him by ties loose from the 
first, and long since weakened by mutual disgust. His own Greek 
troops, on whom alone he placed reliance, melted away with every 
battle, and the irruption of the Gauls into Greece precluded the 
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hope of reinforcements. He abandoned the campaign, leaving the 
Bomans in possession of Apulia, and retired into winter quarters 
at Tarentum (b.c. 279). 

Here he was invited to a scene of action more congenial to a 
Greek, and promising a better vantage ground for some future 
attack on Italy. Agathgcles had been dead ten years, and the 
Sicilian Greeks had been left, without any copimon leader, to the 
demagogues - and despots of their several cities. Meflnwhilo the 
Carthaginians had made rapid progress in tlie island f Agrigentum 
had fallen, and Syracuse was now threatened. The Syracusans 
applied to Pyrrhus, who liad a sort of claim, as the son-in-law of 
Agathocles, to be their natural leader, and they olfered him the sove¬ 
reignty of their city. They were seconded by envcjj’s from the other 
states, who promised to make him master of tlie whole island. At 
the same juncture, the llomnns and Carthaginians, Avho liad hitherto 
been connected only by commercial treaties, concluded an offensive 
and defensive league against ,1’yrrhus and tlie Greeks. By this 
treaty, the Komans secured the aid of the Cartliaginian fleet to 
operate upon the coast of Italy, and especially to blockade Pyr¬ 
rhus in Tarentum, and the C.^irtliaginians hojicd to detain the king 
in, Italy while they obtained the complete mastery of Sicily. It 
might well appear that, by at once meeting them on the latter 
field, Pyrrhus would best promote his ultimate success in Italy. 

Early in b.c. 278, the Carthaginian fleet of \20 sail, under Mago, 
sailed from Ostia to the straits. They were received at Messana by the 
MamertinQS, of whom we shall soon hear more; but Bhegium was 
successfully defended by the revolters, who could, hope for no mercy 
from the Romans. Syi-acuse was next blockaded, while a powerful 
^my formed the siege by land. Meanwhile the Romans opened the 
campaign”in Italy under the new consuls, of whom Fabricius was 
one. This simple yeoman seemed to have been raised up to overcome 
Pyrrhus by a magnanimity like his own before Curius conquered him 
in arms. He sent warning to the king that one of his servants 
had offered to poison him if he were well paid. Pyrrhus responded 
to the generous act by dismissing all his Roman prisoners without 
ransom, and seized the opportunity to re-open negociations. Cineas 
was once more sent to Rome; but the senate remained firm to the 
Carthaginian alliance, and adhered to its former terms. It was 
noT^ “^leedful above all things to save Syracuse. Disregarding 
alike the remonstrances of the Italians, and the piteous appeal of 
the Tarentines, that, if be must desert them, he would at least 
restore to them their city, Pyrrhus left Milo with a garrison at 
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Tarentum, and his son Alexander at Locri, and set sail with his 
main force, for Sicily. If the Carthaginians had left a squadron 
at Messana, it was too weak to oppose his passage, and he disem¬ 
barked at Tauromenium {Taormina)^ near the northern foot of 
Etna. 

The two years which Pyrrhus had spent in Italy, so brilliant in 
victories and so fruitless in their results, foreshadowed the bright 
promise and the bitter disappointment of his two years’ campaign 
in Sicily. He was at once successful in relieving Syracuse, and 
all the Greek cities recognized his leadersliip. Their union 
turned the tide^ against the Carthaginians, who were almost 
entirely driven from the field, and lost their fortress of Eryx in 
tlie west. It was only the strength of their fleet that enabled 
tlicm to hold the two great ports of Messana and Lilybteum at 
the opposite extremities of the island. The Homans, engaged in 
recovering tlic south of Italy, showed no disposition to come to 
their help; and the Carthaginians, offered Pyrrhos a separate 
peace, with siqiplies of men ^ind money, if he would leave them 
in undisturbed possession of Lilybfeum. Tliey hoped, of course, 
tliat he would return to Italy, leaving tlie Greek cities once more 
at their mercy. Pywhns rejected the proposal, and set to work 
to supjdy his greatest want, by building a fleet, which might 
enable him not only to take Lilylaeum, and to keep open his 
communications between E])irus, Italy, and ^cily, but even to 
carry the war into Africa with that adequate force for the want of 
which Agathocles had failed. By the middle of b.c., 278, the" 
fleet was ready in ^ the harbour of Syracuse. But in the mean 
time disaffection had broken out among the Greeks. Trained at 
the court of Ptolemy, Pyrrhus had imbibed oriental ideas of, 
government thoroughly distasteful to the citizens of free Republics; 
nor did he scruple to put down opposition by severity. His 
failure to take Lilyba3um had injured his prestige with the Greeks, 
and, when they saw his new fleet sail for Tarentum instead of 
Lilybfeum, they believed that lie had finally abandoned them. 
They refused all his demands for reinforcements and supiilies, and, 
in one word, the kingdom of Sicily was lost. 

It appears, indeed, that Pyrrhus was led by his generous nature 
into a political mistake. Had ho completed the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from Sicily, and then established his gevernment 
there with something of the sternness of a Dionysius or an Aga¬ 
thocles, he might Jiave returned as the undisputed sovereign of 
the island, to finish his work in Italy. The successes of the 
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Romans had indeed been great ; and even Locri had been lost, 
the citizens having massacred flic Epirot garrison. But the Luca- 
nians and Samnites •were not yet entirely subdued; and Tarentum, 
held by the garrison under Milo, kept open the entrance into 
Italy. Pyrrhus could have afforded to wait; but he seems to have 
'felt himself bound to respond to the cry of the Italians before 
they were quite crushed; and, his attempt to relieve them cut him 
off from his surest resources. “ The enterprize of Pyrrhus was 
wrecked; and the plan of his life was ruined irretrievably: he is 
henceforth an adveilturer, who feels that he has been great and is 
so no longer, and who now wages war, not as a means to an end, 
but in order to drown thought amidst the reckless excitement of 
the game, and to ..find, if possible, in the tumult of battle, a sol¬ 
dier’s death.”* The state of his mind was revealed by an incident 
to be related presently. He began operations for the recovery of 
the Greek cities, while tlie consuls were engaged in Samnium and 
Lucania. Locri was taken, b}/ suiqmsc, and tiie inhabitants 
punished for tlie slaughter of the garrison ; but the Campanians 
in Rhegium repelled his attack, with the help of the Mamertincs 
of Messaiia. Eager as the It.nliaiis had been to seek his aid, 
they seemetl to give him but a cold welcome-, and offered none of 
the supplies ho needed. On his return from Rhegium, he was 
persuaded by some of his followers to plunder the temj)le of 
Proserpine at Loq-i of a treasure which had been buried out of 
mortal sight for untold generations. But tlie ships which were 
conveying it to Tarentum were wrecked, and the treasure was cast 
back on the Locrian shore. In vain did Pyrrhus restore it to the 
temple, and seek to propitiate the goddess with the lives of his 
( advisers. His constant sense of being haunted by her displeasure 
proved that his impulsive nature had succumbed to despondency. 
Alexander was not free from superstition, but he knew how to 
propitiate the gods by assuming that they were always on His side. 
Pyrrhus was not cold-blooded enough for. a great conqueror, and 
the saying is literally true of him, which is the deepest irony when 
applied to Ceesar;— 

“ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 

Even the Romans, who were little deficient in this material, were 
seized with religious terror at the renewal of the war, attended as 
it was by unheard of prodigies. The thunderbolt of Jove deca¬ 
pitated his own clay statue on the summit of the Capitol, and the 


* Mommsen, Jlisl&ry of Rome, vol, ii. p. 421. 
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head was only found after a diligent search in the river’s bed at 
the very; spot indicated by the augurs. The new levy was not 
raised till tlie consul Manius Ciirius Dentatus had made a severe 
example of the first defaulter. At length Ciirius took the field in 
Samnium, and his colleague Lentulus in Lucan ia (b.c. 275). 

The array of Pyrrhus at Tarentum \ya8 by this time reduced -to 
20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, of whom his veteran Epirots 
formed but a small propqftion. Of the forces of the Samnitcs 
and Lucanians we have no account, except that both nations were 
almost exhausted by the successes of the Itomans during the last 
two years. A,Roman army had wintered in Samnium ; and the 
first object of Pyrrhus was to relieve the Samnites before they 
were com])letely crushed. Despatching a body of ?>amnite auxilia¬ 
ries to make head against Lentulus in Lucania, he hastened with 
his main body into Samnium, where Curius lay near Beneventum, 
waiting for the junction of his colleague, and for favourable omens. 
A night attack on the consul’s caipp was disconcerted by some of 
Pyrrlms’s troops losing theii' way in the darkness; and the rough 
ground on Avhicli the attack was made was in lavour of the Roznans. 
Encouraged by the re])ulse of the night, assault, Curiiis led down 
his army into the plain. The Romans, victorious on one wing, 
were on the other driven back bet'oi’e tlie cliarge of tlie elephants, 
when the guaixls of tlui cam}) })oiu-ed in such a shower of arrows, 
that the galled boasts turned round’and ran lull u})on the 
])halanx. The Romans, rushing in through the openings in 
the aiTay of speai’s, })licd their short words almost^ unresisted 
within the enemy’s guard. The flower of the Epirot army was 
destrc)yed: the cam}) of Pyrrhus fell into the victors’ hands : 
and, in addition to' 1300 prisoners, they took four elephants, tl\p 
first that were ever seen at Rome. The wonder always'excited bv 
the animals when seen for the first time must have been minglefl 
with deep suggestions of oriental conquest, when the Romans saw 
the strange beasts waving their trunks before the triimqzlial car of 
their rustic consul. The immense booty of the royal camp was 
afterwards used for the construction of the aqueduct which con¬ 
veyed the ■'..atcr of tlie Anio to Rome {Anio Vetn}<). 

Clinging to his enterprise to the last, Pyrrhus ap}ilied to his 
allies in the East for the indispensable reinforcements, but without 
success. His enemy, Antigonus Gonatas, reigned in* Macedonia 
and threatened Epirus itself, and the kings of Syria and Egyjzt 
were busy with their own affairs. The expedition was at an end ; 
and Pyrrhus returned to his own country to reap his 4)rilliant and 

VOL. rr. Y 
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l)rofitless victories for the last time (b.c. 275). Landing in Epirus 
with only 8000 foot and 500 horse, he was soon strong epongh to 
recover the crown of ]\raccdonia from Antigonns, but only to 
perish the next year l)y a woman’s hand in tlie streets of Argos 
(b.c. 272).* But even at his final departure, he was so loth to 
relinquish all hold upon Italy, that he left a garrison under Milo 
in Tarentiim, and, while he livod, tliis shadow of his presence pro¬ 
longed the resistance of the south. , 

Milo discharged his duty like' a man of sense and s])irit. The 
resistance of Italy Ava'fe virtually ended, and the peace party re¬ 
covered the political government of Tarciitura. Those who chose 
were suffered to leave the city and to build a separate fort, which 
they surrendered to the Romans without o^jposition from Milo; but 
he refused to give up tlic city itself. It was not till a Carthaginian 
fleet appeared in the bay, and the Tarentincs were about to yield 
the city to them, tliat Milo, released from his allegiance by the 
death of Pyrrhus, admitted the Romans into the citadel (b.c. 272). 
It is not easy to exaggerate the influence 4>f this stej) on the desti¬ 
nies of the world; for the possession of a port like Tarentum 
might probably have reversed the issue of the Punic AVars. As 
it was, the Carthaginians iwotested that they had come in all 
friendship, to aid the Romans in accordance with tlie treaty. 
Tarentum was suffered to retain ifs self-government on surrender¬ 
ing all its means of defence; and the Lucanjans and Bruttians 
made their submission. 

Some isolated cnter})riees still remained, to complete the subju¬ 
gation of Italy. The first was the reduction aiul imnishment of 
the revolted Campanian garrison of Rhegium, who had now held 
out for ten years against the Romans, the Carthaginians, and 
Pyrrhus. 'The city was taken .after a long and desperate resist¬ 
ance, and the survivors of the original mutineers were scourged 
and beheaded in the market place at Rome (b.c. 270). In this 
war we first find Hiero of Syracuse giving the Romans that sup¬ 
port which he so faithfully maintained throughout his long life. 
Jliero undertook on his own account the reduction of those kindred 
j)iratcs, the Mamertines of Messana, with results of which we 
have to speak in the next chapter. The final eflbrt of tlie Sara- 
nites, in the shape of a desultory guerilla warfare, was crushed by 
the united armies of both consuls in the following year (b.c. 269). 
But at the very time when the last sparks of Italian independence 
were trampled out in its ancient focus, a new war was begun by a 

* Spc Chap. XVIII. pp. 107 , 108. 
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l)eop]o of wlmm wo have barely lieard before. These were the 
Picentincs, on the Adriatic coast, between Umbria and the Sabine 
country. Tliey had been tlie faithful allies of Rome ever since the 
outbreak of the Third Samnite "War; and their present revolt 
arose probably from the design of removing many of them to 
colonize the old Samnite coast on the Oulf of Salernum. They 
were speedily subdued, and the new colonies of Ariminum and 
IJeneventuni added security to the Adriatic coast and the Samni<(‘ 
mountains (b.o. 2G8). Last of all, the Romjin arms w'ere cai’ricd 
beyond Tarentum into the Tapygiaii promontory, which fonns the 
heel ” of Italy, and was peopled by the Messapians and Salen- 
tincs. The latter, who ■were settled about tlie extreme headland 
{(\ <U IjCUC(i) claimed to be a Greek colony, founded by the Cretan 
Idoraencus after the Trojan "War. By their subjugation, the 
Romans secured the port of Brundisiiim, a place of the greatest 
imj)ortanco to hold in case Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, should 
revive his father’s projects, and afterw^ards the' chief point of 
doi)arture from Italy to Gfeecc (b.c. 2C7). It was connected 
with Rome by the extension of tlie Ajipian road from Capua, 
through ^eneventum, Venusia, and Tarentum. 

The whole of Italy w^as int(‘rsected by military roads, and mili¬ 
tary colonies (several of which have been already mentioned) were 
established at the most commanding poipts, to keep the country 
ill subjection, and to guard against irruptions of the Gauls on the 
north and north-cast, w'here Ariminum AvaS the key of the fron¬ 
tier. Those of the new colonies, as w^ell as many of* the older 
settlements, w'hii'h‘overe planted on the sea-shore, w'crc charged 
with the special duty of guarding the coasts, their colonists being 
('xi'inpted from military service by land. For Rome, Jthough a* 
maritime city from the first, had not yet obtained naval supre¬ 
macy in her owm waters. The fleets of the Carthaginians, Etrus¬ 
cans, Massaliots and Syracusans, had long hold the dominions of 
the seas, from which Rome might easily have been excluded but 
for her wise policy of commercial treaties with Carthage. Tlie 
time was imt remote when the piratical galleys of Antium had 
commanded the Latin coast, and we have seen Tarentum setting 
limits to Roman navigation. Rome progress had been made 
during the last fifty years. The reductiim of Antium and the 
surrender of its fleet was a first step to the formation of a navy, 
the importance of which was justly commemorated by the Rostra 
in the Forum (b.c. 338).* 
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The conquered cities of Magna Grajcia (beginning with NeapoliS, 
B.c. 326), contributed certain numbers of ships to the Romani 
navy, which was organized in b.c. 311 by the appointment of two 
admirals {(iuoviri namles). Meanwhile the decline of the Strus- 
cans had compelled them to yield to Carthage the maritime supre¬ 
macy they had once divided with .her, and the continued success 
of. the Carthaginians in Sicily had brought down Syracuse from 
tlie proud position wliich- Diop}^sius had secured for her on the 
sen. Tlic Massaliots scarcely a 2 )peared on the coast of Italy, 
being content to i)re8ervc the mastery of their own waters, and 
to protect their commerce against Carthaginian and other inter¬ 
lopers. Thus the supremacy of Carthage was no longer disj^uted, 
and her relations to Rome are clearly defined by the commercial 
treaty of b.c. 306. The older treaty (b.c. 348), of which this was 
a renewal, had bound the 1 tomans not to sail beyond C. Bon^ 
on the Carthaginian coast, but now, besides the superfluously 
jealous exclusion from tlic Atlantic, on the shores of which 
Carthage had begun to found settlements, tliey were prohibited 
from trading witli Sardinia or the cities of the African coast, so 
tliat C.artliage itself and Sicily alone remained o])en to their com¬ 
merce. Such an increase of jealousy contained the see^s of new 
dissension, which must have been fostered by the selfish jiolicy of 
Carthage in carrying out the military convention against Pyrrhus. 
That alliance was the last friendly connection, in i)rcscnco of a 
common danger, of the two rei)ublics, whose interests were clearly 
shown to'be irreconcileable by the very jwetence of concerted 
action. The contrasted attitudes of the Carthaginian fleet off the 
harbour of Tarentum and the army of Papirius outside its walls, 
‘each watching for the coveted prize, was an omen of the approach¬ 
ing rivalry for the dominion, first of Sicily and then of the world; 
and the preference given to the Romans over their dangerous 
allies furnished them with a new centre of maritime power and a 
new motive for using it to the utmost. By the conquest of Bruttii 
in the same year, they obtained in the immense forest tract of 
Sila, which contained a vast variety of timber and produced the 
best pitch then known, the materials for building a fleet. The 
paaritime organization of the whole coast was provided for by the 
appointment of the four QucTestors of the fleet {Quastores-Classici), 
whose stations were at Ostia, the port of Rome, to command the 
Etruscan and Latin coasts; at Cales, for Campania and Magna 
Grsecia; at Ariminum, for the Adriatic coast; but the station of 
the fourth' is not named. Together with these preparations at 
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home, the republic sought for alliances among the Greek mari- 
tiipe states which had long been at enmity with Carthage. The 
close friendship which had long bound her to Massalia may 
l)erhaps be taken as another sign of the Hellenic element in the 
Roman state. The Greek merchants of that city, who had made 
a collection to aid in the restoration of llome after its destruction 
by the Gauls, received special commercial privileges, and a place 
at the games next to that of the senators.* A treaty was made in 
B.C, 306 with liliodes, which had now established its iiidepcndence 
ill the midst of the eastern monarchies, and another with tlio 
Corinthian colony of Apollonia on the Illyrian coast. 

Thus, on the eve of the completion of her five-hundredth year, 
Horne had extended her dominion over all Italy, and was preparing 
to contend for the empire of the world. The confederated Latins, 
the wealthy cities of Etruria, the hardy races of the Sabellian 
stock, were each as unfit to take her place at the'head of a united 
Italy, as they had proved um^ble to arrest lier advance. Whatever 
sympathy may be felt with nations struggling for their indepen¬ 
dence, whatever disgust at the lieartless selfishness and bad faith 
which marked so many stejis of tlie republic's progress, it is clear 
that Rome’s aggrandizement was an essential part of that great 
plan, which is gradually developed at every step in the history of 
the world, and which is no more dependent on man’s virtues than 
it is frustrated by his i^ults. The good will ever tend to work out 
good, the evil to retard it, and the choice between them is of infinite 
consequence to our own moral responsibility ; but the Sujireme 
Ruler is ever (eaclhng us how i)uiiy are our best efforts to give an 
im 2 )ulso to His work, how powerless our worst opposition to re-^ 
Sist it. The historian has no need to palliate the wrofigs which 
Divine Providence overrules to its own designs ; and he must ever 
feel how partial and short-sighted are his most careful judgments 
of the character and motives of the actors. When he has done 
his best to exalt self-sacrificing virtue, when he has i)oured out his 
indignation alike against the despot and the meanness which is 
dazzled b^ despotism, when he has stripped the veil from the 
selfish wrongs which are so often excused by the pretext of 
patriotism, he still shrinks from assuming the authority of a 
judge, and leaves every man to stand or fall to his own Master. 
It is his more grateful task to trace, by the light of faith in God’s 
government of the world, the unfolding of the great scheme in 
which use is made of the cruel despotism, the haughty and ^elfish 

* It was called Graxostasia, that is, the Greek platform. 
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aristocracy, the Leadstrong and turbulent reimblic, as well as of 
the best ordered forms of free but stable government; t 6 see how 
each agent has been fitted for his work, and how each jiart of the 
work has been assigned to the agent best able to do it. Rome was 
the 2^ow^cr most fitted to unite Italy in one great state, prei)aratory 
to the union of the civilized world in one vast empire. The 
Romans alone, of all tlie Italian nations, added to the highest 
courage and the most unflinching j^erseveranco the jirofoundest 
respect for law and discijdine. Rome alone jiossessed the secret 
of welding the fragments’ successfully brought together by 
conquest into a jiolitical whole, in which municipal freedom was 
reconciled with the unity and supremacy of the central power; 
while her internal struggles had resulted in a constitution which, 
though containing, like all others, the seeds of dissolution, had 
enough of vitality and iicrmaneiice to enable her citizens to ])re- 
sent a united front to the w^orld. The external and internal con¬ 
flicts of five centuries, like the fierceness of the blast-furnacai, and 
the 2)er2ietual blows of the hammer, had given her the strength of 
that metal, which is her 2)ro2)hetic symbol, and 2)reparcd her to do 
in the 2>olitical world that universal work which it does in the 
material. ‘‘ The fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron ; foras¬ 
much as iron breaketh in 2heces and subdueth all things: and as 
iron that breaketh in 2)iocos all these, shall it break in 2>ieces and 
bruise.”* ^ 

The successi\'e ste2)S by W'hich Rome advanced to this 2*osition 
have been traced at each stage of the narrative. It only remains 
to take a summary view of hcr'2>resent constitiftion, in its relation 
^to the em2)ire she had established in Italy. Of the extent and 
nature of' that em2)ire, an excellent general idea is given by I)r. 
Arnold:—“Thus the whole extent of Italy, from the Macra and 
the Rubicon to Rhegium and Rrundisium, W'as become more or 
less subject to Rome. But it was not merely that the several 
Italian nations W'cre to follow in war wdiere Rome might choose to 
lead them ; nor yet that they 2)aid a certain tribute to the sove¬ 
reign state, such as Athens received from her subject allies. The 
Roman dominion in Italy had wrested large tracts of land from 
the conquered nations in every part of the peninsula; forests, 
mines, and harbours had become the pi'02>erty of the Roman 
people, frotn which a large revenue Avas derived, so that all classes 
of Roman citizens were enriched by their victories : the rich ac- 
<2uired a great extent of land to hold in occu2)ation; the 2»eor 

* Daniel ii, 40. 
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obtained grants of land in freehold by an agrarian law; while tlie 
great increase of revenue required a greater number of persons to 
collect it, and thus, from the quaestors to the lowest collectors or 
clerks employed under them, all the officers of government became 
suddenly multiplied.,”* These state possessions and administrative 
functions secured to the central government a supreme authority, 
which was felt in its ramifications throughout the whole peniusiila; 
and, while the several peoples retained their own language and 
national existence, their own laws and internal administration, 
they were constantly becoming more and more Romanized. The 
republic was a* more compact state than its rival Carthage, or than 
the great eastern monarchies had ever ])cen. 

It is not, however, easy to define the precise limits between the 
political siqircmacy of Rome and the rights that w^cre loft to the 
Italian states. The sovereign prerogatives of making wuir in 
which all the subject nations must lend their aid, of concluding 
treaties by which they werc^all bound, and of coining money which 
circulated through the whole ])eniiisula, belonged of course to the 
sovereign city.f “ It is probable,” as Mommsen points out, “ that 
formally the general rights of the leading community extended no 
further : but to these rights there was necessarily attached a pre¬ 
rogative of sovereignty that practically went far beyond them.” 
One of the most ]K)werful means of extending that sovereignty 
was the incori)oratioii of the subject states more or less closely 
with Rome, while they were debarred from exercising among 
themselves those rights which were gi-anted them in relation to 
the sovereign stafe. We have seen, from time to time, how the 
Itomans conferred on their conquered subjects or their voluntaj’y 
allies various decrees of their ow'n political and social* privileges. 
The result was that the states of Italy came under three distinct 
classes:—the Homan Citizens, the Ltdiu Name, and the Allicts.X 
The first class, as the name implies, contained all that had been 

* Ai'uold, History of Rome, vol. ii, jip. 532, 533. 

t It wasiu li.e. 2G9 that the Romans first added to their old eiiinhrons and copper 
money a dver coinage, conformed to tliat of tlie llrcek states. 'I'hc denarius (iiotni- 
nally equal to ten ascs or pounds of cojiper) intended to he ei|ual to the Greek 
drachma, and was worth nearly M. This was the chief current coin throughout 
Italy. The Romans kept their own accounts In sesterces (sestertii). The sesterce 
was a small silver coin, of the nominal value of two and a iialf ases, and really 
equal to one-fourth of the denarius, or 2pi'. It ro]»rescnted the otiginal value of 
the as, wlieu it was really a pound of copjicr, as lihrahs. See furtlior, on the whole 
subject, the author’s artieies on Roman w'ciglits and money in Uic Dictioimry of 
A lUiquities. 

J f'ivcs Romani, Nomcn Latinum, Socii. 
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admitted to the full Roman francliise, by the extension of which Rome 
had been enlarged from an urban community to a wide-spread terri¬ 
tory. From the Ciminian forest in Etruria to beyond the Liris in 
Campania, large tracts of land had been included in the domain of 
the republic, and added to the number of the Roman tribes, which 
were thus made up to thirty-three. Veii (with its chief allies), 
the* Sabinc.s, the Latins, tlic Volscians, .<E(piians, and other 
Sal)e)lian tribes, and a great i)utt of tlie Campanians, had been 
tlnis incor]>orated, with a few exceptions even in Latium, such as 
Tibur and Frteneste, from which the full citizens!]ij) was withheld. 
(.)n others it was onlj' oxmferred in its social, to tlie exclusion of 
])olitical, rights.* To the cities included in this public domain, 
the boundaries oi which cannot be accurately detiiied, must be 
added some of the lioman (‘olonies throughout Italy; but the greater 
number of the colonics fell under the next head. With reference 
to the formation of this class of Roman citizens, it should bo 
borne in mind tliat the admission of tljc people of a foreign state 
into the dominant civic body was originally regarded as a gain to 
the latter rather than to the formei', who lost the rights of citizen¬ 
ship in their own states, in order that Rome might be relieved 
from the lavalry of independent neighbours. It was not till she 
had become the mistress of a great em2)ire that the enjoyment of 
her citizenship could be prized as the highest privilege; and a 
native of Tusculum, for examjile, must long "have regarded the 
change with a regret like that of an Irish patriot for the parlia¬ 
ment on College Green. From this point of view we can under¬ 
stand the eagerness of Rome to confer her ci'tizcnship on the 
people of other states, nay even to imi)Ose it as the penalty of 
defeat in war. But when she became a sovereign state, she began 
to restrict what was now truly a privilege, and to 'place those who 
w^ould in earlier days have been full citizens in one of the two 
classes that are still to be described. 

The Latiit Nami must not be confounded with the Latin cities, 
nearly all of which, as we have just seen, possessed the full 
Roman franchise. It originated from the time when Rome, having 
recently become the head of the states of Latium, joined the 
Latins in sending out colonies, besides those founded by herself 
alone. These “ Latin colonies ”—as they were called in contra¬ 
distinction to those purely Roman—enjoyed only such civic rights 
as were at first granted to the conquered cities of Latium; the 
most important being the freedom of trading and inheriting pro- 

• This was called the civitas sine suffrcujio. 
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perty witliin the Roman state, and the privilege of any of their 
citizens to be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes on migrating to 
Rome. By the increasing jealousy with which, as we have just 
seen, the Romans afterwards guarded- their citizenship, tliis privi¬ 
lege of becoming citizens by migration was confined to those who 
had held magistracies in a Latin state. 'Long before the present 
period, tliese colonies had ceased to have any connection with the 
Latins, and the name was pori>etuated to describe a certain i)osition 
of restricted civic privilege, Avhicli was granted to colonies sent 
out by Rome herself, and which the colonists were content to 
accept in consideration of the lands allotted to them. Most of 
the Roman colonics, in fact, belonged to this class. 

These colonies, whether “ Roman” or Latin,” formed a vital 
part of the system by which the Roman empire was extended. 
They were in Italy, what Cicero calls the later colonies in distant 
lands, “bulwarks of the empire” {propugnacula imperii)’, and in 
return they leant for su2)port iq^ou ’the force of the mother city. 
They were at first founded hu concpiercd districts, to keep the 
j)eople ill subjection; and the colonists received a share—usually 
a third—of the conquered territory, from the cultivation of which, 
whether by themselves or the disi)Ossessed jiroinietors as their 
tenants, they derived the name ever since used to describe such 
settlers.* * * § No Roman colony could J)e composed of mere 
adventurers, going out at their own ^jleasure; but each was sent 
foi-tli by the vote either of the senate, or the centuries, or the 
idebs.t Leaders, usually three in number,]: were a2)poiuted to 
conduct the colonists, who were •entirely volunteers. The law 
defined each man’s allotment of land. They marched to the 
ap2)ointed jdace in martial array and under military di.sciplinc.§* 
There a city was fiiarked out by the plough, and the boundaries of 
its territory were carefully drawn ; and a number of functionaries, 
who accomi)anied the colony, i)rocceded to the work of land¬ 
measuring, building, organizing, preparing records, and jJi'ovidiiig 
for the administration of the law. The government of the colony 
was modf’lled on that of the parent state. There was a popular 
assembly, which chose the magistrates, and might even make 
laws, i)rovided they did not clash with those of Rome. There 

* Colonus from coUre, to till. 

f By a senatus coiisultum, a lex, or a plebiscitum. 

J Triumviri ad colonos dcducendos. There were also decemviri, quiiiqueviri, and 
viyintiviri, that is, ten, five, or twenty leaders. 

§ vexillo," that is, uuder the standard. 
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was a senate, the name of wliich recalled the old constitution of 
Rome.* There were chief magistrates, corresponding to the 
Roman consuls, and in a few instances called hy the same name, 
but commonly designated by their number, which was usually two, 
but not unfrequently four {duumviri or quattum'^viri). Their 
office was annual, and,* as all great questions of policy were 
decided at Rome, their functions were chiefly judicial. In some 
of the Italian cities they were rejdaced by a prefect sent out 
annually from the cgipital. 

All the communities, which had neither the “ Roman citizen¬ 
ship” nor the ‘‘Latin name,” were included under the name of 
Allies or Allied States A beneath which their subject condition was 
carefully veiled. Their relations to Rome were as various as tlie 
treaties by which they were admitted to her alliance. Tlie Herni- 
cans, for examj^lc, nominally possessed their ancient equal league 
with Rome, though they would have asserted equal rights at their 
peril; while the states last sdbdued^ such as Tarentum and the 
Samnites, had scarcely a semblance of liberty left. Their alliance 
w'ith Rome involved the dissolution of their old national leagues, 
which it was the constant Roman policy to break up; and in some 


cases the members of the ancient confederacies we*re forbidden to 


intermarry with each othei’. While the Roman army Avas still 
held to consist of the levy of the Roman and Latin citizens, the 
allies were bound to furnisli contingents, api)arently on a scale 
l)rescribed by treaty; but in case of necessity tlicir Avhole force 
Avould be at .the disposal of Rome. Each state bore the expense 
of its own contingent, and the taxes raised fdl’ this purpose were 
enforced, if necessary, by Roman officers. The most costly muni¬ 
tions of \var were provided by the Latin cities and the allies; and 
the contingent of allied cavalry was thrice tliat raised by the 
Romans and the Latins. The Greek maritime cities, in the same 
way, furnished contingents to tlui fleet. Thus the allies added to 
the strength of Rome, while sharing none of tlie i)rivileges of 
her citizens, except the material benefits of her government and 
her powerful protection from foreign foes. 

In the political government of the allied states, Rome pursued 
her great system of making her power the surer by moderation in 
its use, and preferring indirect influence to direct coercion. Like 
Sparta, she everywhere favoured the aristocratic party, and the 
result of this policy was seen in a striking case, when Capua 


* It was callpil curia or ordo dcairiomm: its members were curialca or decuriones. 
t Socii, FoedcratcB Civitates, or FcBderati. 
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rolused to join the Samnites. In no Italian state were the people 
reduced to a condition like that of the Lacedeemoniaii helots, nor 
does tribute seem to have been exacted, except from the Celtic; 
cantons, wliicli were probably regarded as mere settlements of 
barbarians within the limits of the empire. Indeed, the first de¬ 
signation by which the Italians were recognised as a united people, 
“the men of the toga” {tor/afi), -v^^as used to distinguish thoni 
from the Celts, “ the men of the hose” (hraccati)-,* and the dis¬ 
tinction corresponded to the great geograp^iical division ])etween 
Gaul and Italy in tlie proper sense.f Within the latter limits, 
the tof/a became more and more the mark of Roman influence; in 
otlicr words, Italy became more and more Latinized. And the 
more successfully this process Avas carried on, the more impossible 
(lid it become to maintain the allied states in their inferior position. 
Such a condition was natural enough for ncAvly conquered nations 
in a iiCAvly conquered land; but Avhen the Italians saAV the Roman 
empire overspreading the world, eitended ))y their oaVii toil and 
blood, they must have felt’that the seat of that emjjire AV'as no 
longer Rome, but Italy, and that all Italians ought to have an 
equal share of privilege. The assertion of these (daims was 
postponed Avhile the subject states Avero rushing on side by side 
Avith the Romans in the career of victory ; but at length they had 
to be conceded, and the Lex Julia conferred the full Roman 
citizenshii) on the Allies as AV'ell as on the Latins, Avhose cities 
Avcj’e included under the general name of vninic'qna (b.c. 90). 

Thus Avilhin ten yeai’S of the departure of J^yrrlms •from Italy, 
the country had bi'conie united, at the exiJcnse of the liberties of 
its several states, and Rome had groAvn to a truly sovereign pOAver. 
The changes which had meaiiAvhile taken place in her owp constitu¬ 
tion, though givihg a vast increase of poAver to the popular element, 
had not deprived her of that concentrated force Avhicli is wielded 
by an aristocracy. The groAvtli of great families among the i)lc- 
beians reinforced the upper classes; and, though the exclusive 
aristocracy of birth had been broken doAvn, the aristocracy of wealth 
I)ossessc‘l an overwhelming influence. A stable centre for that 
influence was provided in the senate, Avhose initiatiA’c in receiving 
ambassadors and in all questions of war and peace, gaA^e it a pre- 


ft is curious that the Celts of Italy should li.ive lieeii (listiiif'uislK'd hy an artiede 
(if attire so “ conspicuous by its absence” in those ol our own island. In fact, some 
sort of iiantaloons seem to have been worn liy all the Uiitions that surrounded the 
(Jlocks and Italians, from the Persians to ihe Gauls. ^ 

t See Chap. XIX. ]>. 134. 
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pon derating weight during the long career of military conflict on 
which Rome had embarked. The cCJnstitution of this august 
body was now finally settled, and a path was opened to its honours 
for every citizen who had the wealth to conduct a successful can¬ 
vass, by making its membershii) a direct and necessary result of an 
election to the first of tlic* higher magistracies. It was in b.c. 208 
tfiat the number of the quajstors wa.s increased to eight; and 
about the same time the discretion of the censors in excluding a 
past magistrate from a seat in the senate—except for “ infamy ” 
—was abolished. On the expiration of their office, the quiestors 
entered the senate with the right of speaking, and vacancies were 
filled up from their number on the next censorial revision. The 
assembly, thus fiequently rec'ruited from a class whom the peo[)lc 
had recently elected, became the representative of all orders in the 
state, and the august majesty with which it sj^okc to foreigners 
was the true voice of the Homan people. Compared with this 
power, that of the consuls, who held office only for a year, was 
really insignificant.* 

On the minor political changes of this j^eriod it is unnecessary 
to dwell. The attempt of the censor A})i)ius Claudius to increase 
the influence of the great families by allowing their freedinen (the 
emancipated slaves) to enrol themselves in any tribe they pleased 
(b.c. 312 ) was reversed by the censors Fabius and Decius, who 
confined them to the four city tribes (b.c. 30 i). The distinction 
l)etween the country and city tribes was still marked by a difier- 
ence of manners and occupations, which we could wish to have 
better means of tracing. The members of the c jimtry tribes were 
still rustics, though fully sensible of their stake in the greainess 
oif tlie city and their share in her glory. They went up to Rome 
to take part in the elections and in voting upon' important mea¬ 
sures, to present themselves at the military levies, or to transact 
law and other private business. “With these exceptions, and 
when they were not serving in the legions, they lived on their 
small properties in the country; their business was agriculture, 
their recreations were country sports, and their social pleasures 
were found in the meetings of their neighbours at seasons of 
festival; at these times there would be dancing, music, and often 
some pantomimic acting, or some rude attempts at dramatic 
dialogue, one of the simplest and most universal amusements of 
the human mind. This was enough to satisfy all their intellectual 

* We have not space to describe the details of tlio soiiuto’s constitution, a subject 
which is admirably treated in Dr. Mommsen’s History. 
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cravings; of the beauty of painting, sculpture, or architecture, of 
tlie champs of eloquence aad of the highest poetry, of the deep 
interest which can be excited by inquiry into the causes of all tlio 
wonders around us and within us, of some of the highest and 
most indispensable enjoyments of an Athenian’s nature, the agri¬ 
cultural Homans of the fifth century had no notion whatsoever.”* 
But the life of a nation is more than the most refined pleasures ; 
and, wliile tlie polished and philosophical Atlicriians were yielding 
their liberty to tyrant after tyrant, and worship[)ing Demetrius 
I’oliorcetes as a god, the Latin and Sabine farms wore rearing 
such men as Fabriciiis and “ Curius with his unkempt locks,” to 
conquer kings in dignity as well as in arms. 

The Homans of the (uty, enjoying that higher intellcctufil 
activity which is i)urchascd at so great a cost of serene pleasure, 
and sometimes of profounder energy, had some scope for their 
powers in the conduct of political affairs, like the Athenians. But 
practical politics can never engross the mind of a thoughtful man, 
and it was well for after ages that the most masculine minds of 
Home found a special field for those speculative energies which 
the Greeks devotc'd to literature and })hiloso])hy. There seems to 
have been something in the character of tlu' pcoide, and there 
was very much in the working of the constitution, to turn their 
thoughts to the-sludy of law. It was part of the inheritance handed 
down l)y their patriarchal constitution, that tlie heads of families 
must be able to adjust and defend the rights of their clansmen and 
their clients by knowledge as well as power; and the hqll of every 
Homan nobleman^was a waiting room, thronged witli friends and 
dependents who came to consult him on his first appearance in the 
morrfing. ^here were some families, in particular, that sought 
legislation and civil administration the fame which mo'^t of their 
compeers won by arms. Such was the Claudian house, which 
could boast of the Decemvir and the Censor, of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables and the Ajipian Hoad. Tiberius Coruncanius, the 
colleague of Lmvinus in the first campaign against Pyrrlius, 
appears to have been the first of those “ counsel learned in the 
law ” who devoted themselves to the task of direct¬ 

ing all who came to seek their advice, and whose opinions consti¬ 
tuted that great body of unwritten law, “ the answers of skilled 
lawyers ” {responsa prudentium). A remarkably step was taken 
towards the general publication of such learning by Gnaeus 
Flavjus, the secretary of the censor Appius Claudius, who pub- 

* Arnold’s Tlistory of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 448, 449. 
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lished a book describing the technical forms of j)leading and the 
rules for fixing the sittings of the courts—matters wliich the 
patricians liad hitherto kept as tlie secrets of tlieir order. Though 
the son of a freedman, Flavius was enrolled by his patron in the 
senate, and elected Curule J 5 dile by the people. His work 
appears to have l)cen the first that was wi’itten on Roman law. 

Of general literature, except tlie Pontifical Annals and the 
genealogical registers of grea^i families, there was an absolute 
dearth; for the Hellenic impulse, to which all Roman literature 
owed its origin, with one remarkable cxcci)tion, only appears for 
the first time in the tragedies of Livius Aadronicus, himself a 
Crreek, after the First Punic "\rar. The only approach to dra¬ 
matic composition was in the Vahidm Atellancp^ already men¬ 
tioned as borrowed from the Oscaus of Campania,—a rude, coarse 
dialogue on some ludicrous subject. There was another form of 
indigenous poetry, not yet dignified with the name of litera¬ 
ture, but destined to receive a brilliant development. Sattra has 
been well desci-ibed as a hardy, pri(;kly shrnb of genuine Jjatin 
growth, and by far (he best product of tiic soil. Jt originated with 
the strolling minstrels or ballad singers, who went fi'om town to 
town and from house to house, dancing to the music of the flut(' 
and chanting the medleys {safurcp)^* which they eithei’ impro¬ 
vised or had jn’cviously composed on any subject' suggested by 
their own fancy or suited to their hearers, in a peculiar inctri' 
calle<l the Satftrniany which survives in the fiugments of Njevius, 
and in some ^epitaphs of the age we are now describing. Those 
ballads formed a part of the ^entertainments „i)rovided for the 
Roman people, in conjunction with musicians, dajicers, i;o})c- 
walkcrs, jugglers, and Etruscan })antomiraists, ati the- Great 
Games, beside.s the chariot races which wefe tho-[)roper business 
of that great national festival, the origin of which is referred to 
the age of the Taivpiins. Those games, preserved with religious 
reverence, and converted from an oc(’asional into an annual festival, 

* The etymology of this word is still in disjmte ; hut tlicro soonis no good roasou 
for rejecting the obvious explanation derived from its ns(' as a common noun. When 
Tennyson calls his “Trincess” a medley, no one hesitates to seek (though not every 
one succeeds in finding) his meaning in the common sense of the latter word. So 
when we find satura, derived from satur (full), signifying a di.sh of various .sorts of 
food, and when' we acc besides told by Dionysius that the, poetical natiira was mado 
up of various kinds of poems, we can hardly doubt whonee the satirists obtained the 
name of the dish they .set before their hearers. Tlicro is no direct eounection with 
the Greek Satyrs and Satyric Drama, though it is ipiitc possible that the latter name 
eame ultimately from the same root. 
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when the curiilo aHlilc.s were appointed to superintend them (b.c. 
o 07 ), fiiruighed the nucleus of a national theatre, especially when 
a stage was erected in the Circus Maximus, and a sum provided by 
tlie state for the exhibitions just referred to (b.c. 364 ). But, 
though a century had elapsed since that time, there was still a 
prejudice against the perfoi’niers, both roofed in public feeling and 
(jmbodied in the law. The art of the poet and mimist seems to 
liave been despised as generally practised by low foreigners, Oscah 
and Etruscan, feared as an instrument of the enchanter, and disap¬ 
proved as a weapon aimed at public order and private character. 
The Twelve Table;^ forbad alike the incantations of the sorcerer, 
the dirges of hired mourners, and the personal attacks of the 
lampooner ; and Cato tells us that “ in former times the trade of 
a poet was not respected; if any one occu])icd himself therewith, 
or addicted himself to banquets, he was called an idler; ” and the 
])ractice of such arts for pay was held as a special degradation. 
I’erformers were excluded by the censors from the army and the 
comitia. The magistrates satin judgment on their performances; 
and the actor who presumed on the grudging patronage of the 
state might pay for his want of success witli imprisonment and 
strii)es. Su(‘h discouragements effectually postj)oned the rise of 
a. national dramatic literature. None but persons of a low class 
would become performers ; and these were for the most part 
Ei ruscans. 

On the other hand, the chariot races were held in the greatest 
honour, and jnesided over by tlie highest magistrate^ jiresent at 
Home. At first two cJiariots ran at a time, their drivers beiiiir 
distinguished by colours, which were su2)posed to have reference to 
tlie seasons, t^e ichite for the winter snow, the red for the summer^ 
licat: two others \ji:ere afterwards added, the green for sprmg, and 
the blue or grey for autumn. Each colour had of course its own 
eager partisans ; but it was not till the time of the empire that they 
became symbols of political factions, and at last the emblems of 
those feuds which deluged the circus of Constantinople with blood. 
The games of the circus must not be dismissed without a mention 
of that fatal symptom of degeneracy, the first exhibition of gladia¬ 
torial shows in the first year of the Punic Wars (b.c. 264 ) as a 
part of the solemnities at the funeral of D. Junius Brutus. The 
practice is said to have been borrowed from -the .Etrdscans, as 
a substitute for the human sacrifices offered from time im¬ 
memorial at the funerals of groat men, as for example at that of 
Pa trod us in the Iliad, that the deceased might not depart im- 
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attended by the souls of enemies or followers. It is supposed 
that the victims on this occasion were the Etruscan prisoners from 
Volsinii, the conquest of wliich city in this year completed the 
subjugation of Etruria. 

Such, in brief outline, w.as the condition of the republic «,t the 
close of wliat has well .been called the spring-time of its exist¬ 
ence. And it is most important to notice that Rome achieved the 
conquest of Italy just at the time when the kingdoms founded b}' 
the succsseors of Alexander in the East had reached their highest 
pitch. The place of Rome was now clearly acknowledged, as one 
of the great powers of the world, by the chief among those king¬ 
doms. As the Italian expedition of Pyrrhus had derived its 
impulse from fhe conflicts that had been waged for half a century 
for the dominion of Greece and Asia, so his repulse naturally 
brought his conquerors within the sjfliere of Grecian politics. 
While the Epirot was exciting new alarm by his victories in 
Greece, an embassy arrived at Rome from Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, to j)roposc an allianc,e with the republic (b.c. 273 ). 
The Romans, in return, sent an embassy of three of their most 
distinguished senators to Alexandria—then at the hciglit of its 
political power and literary glory. The envoi's would not have been 
Romans, if the sight of all this splendour, following upon their 
victory over Pyrrhus, had not roused in their minds the jaojdictic 
anticipation of an approaching struggle with tlie Hellenic race 
for the dominion of the world. But, before the decision of that 
question between the two branches of their common race, a long 
war had to be waged for life and death with the great Semitic 
power, which was the common enemy of both. Rome liad to 
^ conquer Carthage in a struggle which brought herself to the brink 
of ruin,' before she was prepared to subdue fhc kindred Greeks. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. B.C. 264 TO B.C. 241. 


“ Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni 
Carthago, Italiam contra Tyborinaque longo 
Ostia dives opum, studiisque a.sporrima belli.”— Virgil. 


‘ilOILY TUB BATTLK-FIBLD OP ROME AND CARTIIAGK — It 8 CONNKCTION WITH ITALY, 
GRKEOE, AND OARTHAOP.—SEIZURE OP MKSSANA BY THE MAUERTINES —THEY AHK 
BESIEGED BY'HiERO—AID VOTED TO THEM BY THE ROMANS—BBOINNINO OF THE 
FIR.ST I'DNIO WAR—SUCCESSES OF THE ROMANS—THEY ARE JOINED BY IIIEKO—THEIR 
VIOrOllY AT AGRIOKNTUM -HISTORY OF THE PIKKNIOIANS—THEIR PROPER NAME 
OANAANITES— THEIR LANGUAGE SEMITIC—TRADITION OP THEIR MIGRATION PROM 
THE RED SEA TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—THE CITIES OP PIKENICIA—HI.STORY OP TYRE 
AND SIDON—THEIR COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION—COLONIES OP TUB PIKKNICIANS— 
CARTHAGE—LEGENDS OF ITS FOUNDATION—ITS DOMINION IN AFRICA—ITS MARITIME 
AND COLONIAL Em'pIRE IN SPAIN, SARDINIA, AND SICILY—RIVALRY WITH THE 
GREEKS A^Id ALLIANCE WITH THE TYRRHENIANS—THE CARTHAGINIAN CONSTITUTION 
AND RELIGION — RELATIONS WITH ROME. TO THE TIME OP' THE PUNIC WARS— 
HISTORY OP THE FIRST PUNIC W^R RESUMED—ATTACKS ON THE COASTS OP ITALY— 
THE ROMAN FLEET—NAVAL VICTORY OF DUILIUS—CAMPAIGNS IN SARDINIA, CORSICA, 
AND SICILY—NAVAL VICTORY OP HEOULUS—HIS SUCCESSES IN AFRICA—HIS IJEPEAT 
AND IMPRISONMENT—THE WAR RESUMED IN SICILY—VICTORY OF PANORMUS AND 
SIEGE OF LILYB.(EUM—RKGULUS AT ROME—WRECK OF THE ROMAN FLEET—EXPLOITS 
OF HAMILCAR BARCA IN SICILY—ROMAN VICTORY OFF THE A50ATIAN ISLANDS—CON¬ 
CLUSION OF THE WAR—SICILY A ROMAN PROVINCE—REVOLT AND RECOSQUEST OF THE 
FALISCI—POPULATION OF ROME. 

When Pyrrlius sailed from tlie shores of Sicily, he is reported 
to have exclaimed, How fine a battle-field arc we leaving to the 
Tioraans and Carthaginians I ” That island has been described as 
geographically belonging to Italy, as truly as the •Peloponnesus 
belongs to Greece^ and that a ])»litical division at the straits of 
Messipa is as unnatural as the partition of Italy itself, is proved 
by the fact Miat Sicily and the South of Italy have generally bcHSn 
held by the samefor kindred nations. The Siceli, from whom the 
island received its name, were, as we have seen, the same people 
as the Itali of the peninsula. The Hellenic settlements studded 
the shores alike of Magna Grsocia and of Sicily. By the events 
now about to be related, the natural union of the island witli 
the peninsula was established by the Roman.s; and it was pre¬ 
served under their Gothic successors. When the kiugtlom of the 
Lombards was founded in Italy in the sixth century, the Greek 
empire held Sicily, in conjunction with the duchies of .Naples and 
Rome, under the exarchate of Ravenna. Rent from Italy by the 
Arabs in the ninth century, as it had nearly been by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, Sicily was reunited to the peninsula by the Norman 
adventurers of the eleventh centurv; and the union of the island 
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with Southern Italy was perpetuated (with some interruptions) 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; till in our day the iicro who 
created the new Italian kingdom began his work in Sicily. 

But the very configuration of the island seems to indicate the 
fate which has made it, in every age, the prey of adventurers from 
diverse quarters. Severed from Italy by the straits, it is exposed 
to be torn from its coiinection'by a superior maritime power. If its 
northern coast faces the peninsula, its eastern shore looks towards 
Greece, and its soutliern towards Africa: and we have already 
seen how these asi)ccts were significant of its destinies thus far. 
For centuries, the Greek republics and the power of Carthage had 
been contending for its possession. The decline of the former had 
brought the latter up to the very straits; and across them Home 
and Carthage now eyed each other with a jealousy about to break 
out into an internecine war, in which the Greeks, now represented 
only by the rule of Hiero at Syracuse, ’were unable to take mure 
than a subordinate part. The conflict was brought on by a cause 
apparently insignificant. 

While tlie war was raging between Pyrrhus and the Romans, it 
hapiiened by a strange coincidence that the cities of Rhegium and 
Messana, on the opposite shores of the straits, fell into tlie hands 
of independent freebooters, alike the enemies of both. We have 
seen how the Camj)anian iiiercenarics, who garrisoned Rhegium for 
Romo, revolted on the first successes of Pyrrhus. Their massacre 
of the Greek inhabitants -would malce them as odious to Pyrrhus 
as their revolt was unpardonable by tlie Romans. They were 
encouraged to defy both, and to hold the city for themselves, by 
the example of their kinsmen on the other side of the strait..,. A 
body of Cumpanian mercenaries, who had served under Agatho- 
cles, having been marched to Messana, on their way back to Italy, 
rose upon the citizens, who liad received them hospitably, mas¬ 
sacred all the males, and took possession of their wives and 
property (about b.c. 284). By assuming the title of Mamertini 
(children of Mamers, or Mars) they likened themselves to the 
chosen bands which had been sent forth by their Sabellian ances¬ 
tors in their “ sacred spring.” Both cities thus became nests of 
robbers, preying on the adjacent territories; and, while the gar¬ 
rison of Rhegium \Yere strong enough to make war on Locri, the 
Mamertines of Messana carried terror as far as the gates of Syra¬ 
cuse. The first business of the Romans after the capture of 
Tarentum was, as we have seen, to punish the revolters of Rhegium 
(B.C. 271). 
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Meanwhile the Mamertines were maintained against Pyrrhus by 
the lielpi of the Carthaginians. On his retreat they formed a third 
power in Sicily, occupying the north-eastern part, while Syracuse 
possessed only a small territory in the south-east, and the Cartha- 
giinans held the rest of the island. But a new impulse was 
given to Syracuse by the election of Hiero, the son of Hierocles, 
to succeed Pyrrhus as general of tlfo Greeks (b.c. 275). Thoijgh 
at first raised to power by tlie soldiers against the w'ill of the 
citizens, he soon won over the latter by Ips wise and moderate 
government. He got ]‘id, by a treacherous stroke, of the mercena¬ 
ries who had been the tools of former Syracusan tyrants, and, 
having remodelled the citizen army, he led them out to extirpate 
the nest of robbers at Messana. By a great victory, he gained 
the title of king of the Sicilian Greeks, and shut up the Mamertines 
in the city (b.c. 270). 

After tlie siege had lasted for five years, the. Mamertines, re¬ 
duced to tlie last extremity, and hopeless of mercy from Hiero, saw 
tliat their only resource wifs surrender either to Carthage or to 
Borne. The majority decided that to give Borne a footing in 
Sicily would constitute a jrerfect claim upon her gratitude ; and 
envoys were sent to the Senate, to offer the surrender of the city. 
It seemed at first impossible that the Bomans could accept such a 
gift from the [Partners in guilt of those, they had just so severely 
punished, and punished by the aid of that very ally against whom 
tlie Mamertines asked their protection. The suggestions of 
cautious irolicy, too, tended the same way as the dictates of good 
faith. To give the»assistancc asked^ must not only precipitate a war 
with .Carthage, but would lead the Bomans beyond the boundaries 
of Italy. But on the other hand, it ■was certain that ojj their ?e- 
fusal the city waiild be given over to the Carthaginians, ■whose 
attempt to seize Tarentum seemed to justify the Romans in gaining 
a footing on the coast of Sicily. The Senate, as the representative 
of the moderate and cautious party, still hesitated, when the con¬ 
suls referred the question to the coniitia of the centuries. That 
assembly, subject to the impulses by which masses of men arc 
moved, heard only the voice that called them to neW conquests 
beyond the shores of Italy and bade them not to suffer the Car¬ 
thaginians to seize a post within sight of their shores Aid was 
voted to the Mamertines; and a device was invented to bring that 
aid within the semblance of public law. They were treated with, 
not as revolted mercenaries, but as Italians established at a foreign 
post, and were received, just like the other Italians, into the con- 
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foderacy of Rome, who proclaimed herself the protector of the 
Italiaiis hcyond tlio seas. A mandate was despatched to Hiero, 
requiring him to desist from attacking the allies of Rome; and an 
embassy was sent to Cartlinge, to prepare an indirect justification 
of the war, by demanding an ex})lanation of the attempt to seize 
Tarentnm seven years befo're. The Carthaginians did not scruple 
to,purge themselves from the charge by an oath; and their answers, 
to other causes of complaint, which were raked up to strengthen 
the Jtoman case, were studiously moderate; for it was not their 
[)oli(*y to precipitate an open war (n.r. 2G;j). 

Tliese hollow negociations were still in progress, and the Roman 
l)repai'ations to cross the straits were all but complete, when news 
arrived that the'' Cartliaginians liad ai)peared before Messana in 
the character of mediators and concluded a pea(!e between Hiero 
and the Mainertines; and that then the anti-Roman ])arty had 
surrendered tlie citadel and harbour to the Carthaginian forces 
under Ilanno. Still the consul, A])pius Claudius, would not aban¬ 
don the enterprize. Ilis advanced ships were warned back by tlie 
Carthaginians ; and a few of them were taken, but these were 
sent back to avoid a cause of waj*. A second attempt was more 
successful. Claudius, the consul’s legate, landed at Messana, and 
called a meeting of the citizens, at which Hanno, who was present 
in the character of a friend, was seized, and consented to evacuate 
tlie place. lie was jamished with death by the Carthaginians, 
who sent a great armament, under Hanno the son of Hannibal, to 
besiege IRCss.ina by sea and land; while Hiero, who had with¬ 
drawn at,the bidding of the Romans, renounced their alliance for 
the time, and returned to the attack. The sieg’e was sppedily 
raised by. the consul Apjiiiis Claudius, who eluded the Carthagi¬ 
nian fleet and transported his whole army from Rhegiuni under 
the cover of night. He kept the field throughout the summer, 
inflicting several blows on the enemy, and even advancing to the 
gates of Syracuse, and then led his army back in safety, leaving a 
strong garrison in Messana (b.c. 264). The following year was 
marked by a similar but still more successful campaign. Both 
consuls erbssed the straits unopposed, and defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Syracusans in a battle which had the most important 
political r^'sults. For Hiero, finding the issue now fairly raised, 
whetlier the Romans or the Carthaginians were to be masters of 
Sicily, wisely chose the friendship of the former, and remained 
their firm ally during the rest of liis life and reign, which was 
protracted to nearly fifty years (b.c. 263). His examide was 
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followed by all the Sicilian Greeks; and thus, besides the 
strengtji of their alliance, the Romans gained the all-iinportant 
posts of Syracuse and Messana. AVith such a basis, they had little 
difficulty ill driving back the Cartliaginians, in a third campaign, 
to* their fortresses on the coast. The only inland city at which a 
stand was made was Agrigeiitum, into which Hannibal, the son of 
Gisgo, threw himself with 50,000,men. The Romans blockaded 
^ the city for seven montlis, reducing the besieged to the utmost 
distress; but tlieir own case became little better, wiien Hanno 
landed at the port of Ileraclea, and cut off their supplies. Both 
parties resolved on a battle, as the only relief from their embarrass¬ 
ments. The Romans felt for the first time the superiority of the 
terrible Numidian horse, but their legions secured them a dear- 
bought victory, which left them too exhausted to prevent the 
escape of the Carthaginians from the city to their fleet (b.c. 
202 ). 

Thus the Fiust Pitnic had o})ened with three campaigns 
which had nearly given tkc Romans the coveted iirize of Sicily. 
But they had only just entered on the long conflict of four-and- 
tweiity years. AVhile Hamilcar, the successor of Hanno, en¬ 
trenched himself in the maritime fortresses, by his sallies from 
which alone hostilities were continued in the island, the Romans 
had to prepare, for the first time in their history, to sustain the 
burthen of a maritime war with the power that was mistress of 
the sea. This pause in the operations aflbrds an ojiportunity for 
casting back a glance on the previous history of thg Carthaginians, 
and of the Plnejiician race from^ which they sprang, and of which 
they were now tlie chief representatives.* 

The PniiiNiciANs claim a conspicuous place in the history oS the 
world, not so •much from any influence they had on the great 
movements of political events, as from their unexampled activity 
in commerce and colonization. Hence it is that, in the past course 
of our narrative^ they have only occasionally appeared as conduct¬ 
ing the commerce which enriched the nations of Western Asia 
and supported the magnificence of Solomon,—as resisting, with 
truly Semitic obstinacy, the attacks of conquerors, such as Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Alexander,—and as aflFording to the Persian empire 

the assistance of their powerful marine. It remams to take a 

• • 

* The Romans preserved the memory of the Hioeuieiaii oiigin of the Carthtigittians 
by the name of Pani (with its derived adjective Pvnv'us) wliich they applied to them 
inditferently with that of Carthaginienses. Tlie adjective Punic signifies Pheenidan 
by etymology, but Carthaginian by usage. 
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brief connected view of their gradual growth in that commercial 
greatness, which had its centre in the ancient cities of Phognice,— 
Sidon, Tyre, and their sisters,—and of that system of colonization 
which carried them over the western coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and beyond the pillars of Hercules to the shores and islands' of 
the Atlantic. * 

Like so many other peoples, both of the ancient and modern 
world, the Phoenicians are compionly known by a name different^ 
from that by which they called themselves. Plmnico is a Greek 
word, signifying “the land of the date-palm;” but various 
ancient writers have recorded the fact, that the native name of the 
country was Chna^ that is, Canaan. On a coin of the time of 
Antiochus Epiphs-iies, the Syrian Laodicca is entitled “ a mother 
city in Canaan ” ; and St. Augustine tells us that the African 
peasants of his bishopric of Hippo (a colony of the Phmnicians), 
when asked of what race they were, would reply in the Punic 
dialect “ Canaanites.” All this agrees witli the statement in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, wliich makes Sidon the first-born of 
Canaan, and places him at the head of the various tribes that over¬ 
spread what is commonly known as the land of Canaan, and the 
extent of whose settlements is defined as reaching from Sidon to 
the cities in the plain of the Dead Sea.* Canaan is, in fact, a geo¬ 
graphical term, signifying “lowland,”^s opposed to Aram, “high¬ 
land” (the Hebrew name of Syria), and it is applied both to the 
Mediterranean coast, and to the great plain which extends from 
the Dead Sea n.p the valley of the Jordan and through Coele-Syria 
to the valley of the Orontes. How closely the difb^rent tribes of 
Canaanites or “ lowlanders ” were connected with one another is 
pro'^ed by tlie leagues of the Sidonians and Hamathites with the 
nations of Palestine in the time of Joshua. r 

But this use of a common geographical name by no means neces¬ 
sitates the conclusion, that all the tribes that bore it were of the 
same race; nor does the occurrence of Sidon among the descendants 
of Ham necessarily imj)]y that the Phoenicians of the historic ago 
were a Hamite race. We have alreaoly seen that, in the ethnical 
genealogies of Scripture, the recurrence of the same name in diffe¬ 
rent pedigrees indicates the succession of different races in the 
same regions. Now the evidence is complete, that the dialects 
both of Phoenicia' and' Carthage belonged to the Semitic family of 
languages, and were closely akin to the Hebrew. The fact is dis¬ 
tinctly testified by the fathers Augustine and Jerome,—who knew 


* Genesis x. 15—19. 
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Hebrew well, and were able to compare it with Punic, which was 
then a lining dialect,—that the languages differed little from each 
other. The proper names are easily explained by Hebrew etymo¬ 
logies ; and the legends on Phoenician coins, and the fragments of 
the Carthaginian dialect preserved by ancient writers, are intelli¬ 
gible to the Hebrew scholar; nay, the very name of the citadel of 
^Carthage, Byvsa^ is the Hebrew Bos:rah^ that is, a fortress.* If 
then we are to believe, on the authofity of the scriptural genealogy, 
* that the primeval settlements of the Hamite race in Southern 
Canaan extended to the Phoeniciaii coast, it would seem necessary 
to suppose that .these were afterwards overrun by a Semitic immi¬ 
gration, which would necessarily adopt something of the character 
of the older population. The religion of Phmnicia, especially, seems 
to bear distinct traces of Hamitic superstitions, f 
To the question, whence that tide of Semitic immigration flowed, 
the Phoanicians themselves gave a very interesting answer, which 
is preserved by Herodotus. Visiting the tenqdc of Hercules (Mel- 
carth) at Tyre, to learn if he oould reconcile the conflicting accounts 
of the Greeks and Egyptians concerning that deity, he was informed 
that the Tyrians had settled on that coast and built their city 2300 
years before his time (more than 2700 and that they had 
come originally from the shores of the lied Sea.^ The same tradi¬ 
tion is preservetl in various forms by other ancient W’riters ; and 
some of the most diligent modern enquirers into primeval history 
have come to the conclusion, that the migration of the Phoenicians 
from the shores of the lied Sea was connected w^tln the great 
movement of the Semitic tribes uj) the valley of the Euphrates, 
which brought the family of Abraham into the land of Canaan. § 

Be Tliis as,it may, the Phmnicians are found, in the earliest ages 
of recorded history, occupying the narrow strip of coasE between 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean, west of Coele-Syria and Galilee, 
from about the 35th parallel of north latitude to Mount Carmel. 
Here they founded great maritime cities, oi-iginally independent of 
each other, of which the most ancient were Arvad (Aradus) in the 
north, and Sidon and Tvre on the south. To these were afterwards 

7 

9 

* III fact, the Hebrew seems to have derived its existing firm from the influence 
of the Canaanite dialects, and hence it is called in Scri])lurc “the language of Cauaan.” 
—Isaiah xix. 18. . * 

t From the mention of Sidon alone, of all the riiocnician’ citic^, in Genesis x., we 
may perhaps infer that the Hamite element was most distinctly marked in that city ; 
and that this was one cause of »ts rivalry with Tyre for supremacy. 

Z Jlcrod., ii. 44 ; comp. i. 1, vii. 8y. 

§ llawlinsoii’s Herodotus, vol. iv. Essay li. On the Migrations of tlie Phojiiicians. 
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added Beryfcus, Byblus, and Tripolis. The “ I'ock-huilt ” Tyre * 
disputed the lionour of antiquity with Sidon, “ the city.of fisher¬ 
men,” which claimed to be its mother-city. W.heii Palestine was 
c-onquered by the Israelites, the latter was important enough to be 
called “great Sidon,” and was the northernmost city inchided 
Avithiii the bounds of the‘Holy Land. It was assigned, with the 
“strong city Tyre,” to the tiabeof Asher, who, instead of subduing 
their ])art of Phcenicia, became tributary to the Phoenicians.f 
These notices show us the two chief cities of the Phoenicians’ 
at a high degree of i)Ower as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century u.c. Besides these settlements on the coast, the king¬ 
dom of Hamath, on the Upper Orontes, seems to have been of 
Phoenician origin, and it took an active part in the wars against 
the Israelites under Joshua. In the time of the Judges, the 
Sidonians are mentioned among the oppressors of Israel. In the 
Homeric poems we often meet with Sidon, Sidonia, and the 
Sidonians, as flourishing in* wealth and art, especially in the 
manufacture of beautiful 'woven fabyics, carrying on an extensive 
commerce, ])oth in goods and in slaves, and characterized by 
cunning in their dealings. The absence of the very name of Tyre 
from Homer is hardly a decisive proof of its insignificance; for 
the Greeks may naturally have denoted the country and people by 
the name of the city with which they became first acquainted. 
The mythical stories of (Greece, and the traditions of the Phoenician 
colonies in the west, point to the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
as the poriod when the Phamicians had already become active 
colonizers. Utica, on the Afpean coast, was,said to have been 
founded 200 years before Carthage, and Gades or Gadeira (Cadiz), 
O'litside the straits of Gibraltar, a few years earlier, r The worshij) 
of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth) at the latter place is supposed 
to furnish a proof that Tyre was its mother city; and the legend of 
Cadmus also points to Tyre as the leading city of the Phoenicians. 
The historian Justin has preserved an interesting tradition, that, 
a year before the Trojan wai‘, the Sidonians were defeated by the 
king of Ascalon and the greater part of the inhabitants of Sidon 
took refuge in Tyre, which became from that time the chief city 
of Phoenicia. Such a collision between the Phoenicians and the 

Philistines is not improbable during the time of Israel’s servitude 

• • 

* The Hebrew J’sor and the Greek Tvptit are dialectic varieties of the Pha*niciaii 
name Sur or Sor, whicli the spot .still retains. The word probably signifies a rod:, 
hcrytus and Byblus al.so claimed very high antiquity. 

t Joshua xf. 8 ; xix. 28, 29. 
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to the latter people ; and a common hostility to them would fur¬ 
nish on<3 motive for the close alliance between David and the 
Phoenicians. 

With the formation of that alliance, in the latter half of the 
eleVenth century n.c., we again reach safe liistoric ground. Tyre 
is now without dispute the leading city of Phoenicia. She places 
at the disposal of David and Solomon all the resources of art as 
well as wealth for the building of, the tem 2 )le, the grandest editice 
which the world had yet seen, and the monument, not only of the 
piety of Israel, but of the riclies and civilization of Phcenicia. 
Hiram, king .of Tyre, was master of Lebanon and its forests. 
His ships not only commanded the commerce of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but he joine<l with Solomon in naval enterju'ises in the 
Indian Ocean from the i)ort of Elath (^lana) in the lied Sea. 
The treaty made by the two kings furnishes a very interesting 
exaniide of the relations between a commercial and agricultural 
people. From Abibal, the father of Hiram, down to the founda¬ 
tion of (hrthage, Jose}>hus has ])rcscrved a chronological list of 
kings, furnished by the Tyrian histories of Dins and Menander. 
The burthens imposed upon the i>eoi)le by Hiram, to support his 
foreign entcrj)rises and his magnificent works at Tyre, entailed a 
series of revolutions and assassinations of rulers, till Ithbaal or 
Ethbaal, a jniest of Astarte, u.sur])ed the crown and founded a 
sacerdotal dynasty^ embracing Sidon as well as Tyre. The origin 
of his i)ower throws lighr ui)oii the fanatical attemi)ts of his 
daughter Jezebel to establish the worship of Paal in the kingdom 
of l.srael. The jiative annals of his reign recorded the great 
drought whicli fnans so consi)icuous a i)art of the story of Ahab 
and Elijah* In the reign of his great grandson Pygmalion, the 
brothel’ and oiii^’essor of Dido, we have a jioint of contact between 
the native annals and the legends of the classic iioets, to which 
we shall recur presently in relation to the foundation of Carthage. 
The whole story seems to indicate a conflict of the royal and 
hierarchical powers. 

The uperior interest attached to the colony seems to have 
diverted the attention of coraiiilers from the annals of the mother 
city, and our next mention of l^Te and Sidon occurs in the com- 
jdaints of the jirojihets Jogl and Amos of their inroads on the 
coasts of Judah, whence they carried off ^^'calth to dedicate in 
their temples, and young men and maidens to sell as slaves 
to the Grecians.* The slave-trade of the Phoenicians is also 


* Joel iii. 4 -8 ; Amos i. 6, 0. This introduction of Jewish slaves into Greece hy 
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noticed in those wonderful descriptions of Tyre by the prophets 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, which form an almost ideal picturecof com¬ 
mercial greatness. Slaves and the souls of men” are enumerated 
among the chief articles of her merchandise; and those Scriptures, 
which have been falsely said to sanction slavery, mark this dbo- 
ininablc traffic as one of'the sins that were prej)aring terrible 
judgment for the proud city that said, “ I am of perfect beauty: 
I am a god : I sit in the seat of Grod in the midst of the seas.” * 
These prophetic pictures, illustrated by the light of history, reveal 
one feature of the deepest interest in the 2 )i' 0 gress of civilization. 

The luxury that enfeebles ” is one of the commonjdaces of moral 
philosoi>hy, which history is supposed invariably to confirm. This 
may be true of iiations W'hosc greatness is founded on agriculture 
or on successful war ; but in a purely commercial state it is quite 
2 )ossiblc for wealth to jiroducc luxury and insolence, and at the 
same time to call forth a display of almost superhuman strength. 
The energy which is kept acti\e in the ])ursiiit of gain is ready to 
be cxi)cnded in defence of wealth; and self-interest has often 
jiroved a more potent stimulus than jiatriotism. No city ever with¬ 
stood her enemies more pertinaciously than Tyre. The successive 
conquerors of Western Asia made the ac'quisition of tlie Phoenician 
ports a chief object of their policy. Sargon succeeded so far as 
to unite the other cities ^in a confederacy against Tyre, whi(;h is 
said even to have been joined by the ancient city on the mainland, 
which was distinguished by the name of “ Old Tyre.” For Tyre 
had by tliis time become a double city, the new town which was 
built on the island opposite to. its ancient site.- having naturally 
become the stronghold. Its navy defeated the united fleets of its 
foliner subjects, and the city was besieged in vain for five years 
by Sargon (n.c. 721—717). The interval of 150 years, between 
this siege and that by Nebuchadnezzar, seems to have been a 
period of steady iwosperity, during a jiart of which at least 
Phmnicia was in close alliance with Egypt. It was by the aid of 
a Phoenician fleet that Neko is said to have achieved the circum¬ 
navigation of Africa (about b.c. G10).| The Phoenicians had soon 
to feel the whole weight of the new Babylonian power. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar overran Phoenicia and took Sidon by storm; but only 
became mojster of Old Tyre after a,siege of thirteen years (n.c. 
698—685). t 

the Phoenician moi-chants, as early as the beginning of the eighth century D.O., 
is a fact deserving of more attention tliaii it has received. 

• Lsaiah xxiii. ; Ezekiel xxvii., xxviii. 

+ See Vol. I. p. 133. 
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Though the insular city still preserved its independence under 
its own kings, its power had received a severe shock. Cyprus, its 
most ancient colctoy, was taken by Amasis, king of Egjpt. But, 
at the accession of Cyrus, Tyre and Sidon still appear as com¬ 
mercial states, conveying the cedars of Lebanon to Joppa, to aid 
in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (b.c. 53b).* The Phoenician cities 
made a voluntary submission to Cytus or his son, if that should 
not rather be called an alliance, which permitted them with im¬ 
punity to refuse Cambyses the services of their navy for his pro¬ 
jected expedition against Carthago. That navy formed the chief 
maritime strength of the Persian empire. By its aid Cyrus was 
enabled to subdue the Ionian cities, and it served against the 
Greeks in the Persian wars with varying success, till the Phoeni¬ 
cians were signally defeated by the Athenians off Salamis in 
Cyprus (b.c. 449). In the wars between the Grecian states, the 
Phoenician fleet was employed in aiding, first' the Spartans and 
afterwards the Athenians, according to the varying policy of 
Persia. By their aid Conoh secured the ascendancy over Sparta 
which enabled liini to build the Long Walls of Athens, and Phoe¬ 
nician sailors aided in the work. These services led to a friend¬ 
ship between Phoenicia and Athens. A decree of the Athenian 
senate made Strato, king of Sidon, a public guest, and immunities 
were granted to Sidonian merchants settling in the city, where 
Phoenician inscriptions have been found of a date about b.c. 380. 
During all this time the Phoenician cities were left under the 
government of their own kings, profiting themselves ’an’d enriching 
the emjfire by their commercial ^prosperity. In the war with 
Evagpras of Cyprus they suflerod severely for their fidelity to 
Persia; and Tyre is even said to have been taken by the insurgent 
prince. At this ■'period Sidon appears as the chief of the Phoe¬ 
nician cities. The Persian king had a palace there, though the 
city was governed by its own prince. 

Under the cruel despotism of Artaxerxes Ochus, the oppression 
of the Persian satrap and military commanders at Sidon became 
so intolerable that a congress of the Phoenician cities at Tripolis 
decided on a general revolt (b.c. 352). The royal palace at Sidon 
was sacked, the Persians massacred, the fleet burnt to render 
escape impossible, and an alliance formed with Neetanebo II., 
king of Egypt, who sent a garrison of 4000 Greeks to aid in the 
defence. We have already had occasion to relate the disastrous 
issue consequent on the treachery of Tennes, king of Sidon, and 

* Ezra iii. 7. 
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of Memnon, the leader of the Greek mercenaries.* Even this 
blow did not destroy the prosperity of Sidon; but it effectually 
alienated her people from Persia, and they were the first to submit 
to Alexander when he entered Phoenicia after the battle of Issus. 
We have seen how the resistance of TVre brought down upon her 
the penalty of utter destrfiction; f but the Carians, with whom 
Alexander repcopled tlie city, fell into the habits of its former 
population, and both Tyre and Sidon recovered much of its com¬ 
mercial greatness. After a long struggle between the kingdoms of 
Egypt and Syria, Phoenicia was finally secured to the latter by Anti- 
ochus the Great (b.c. 198). But the commercial rivalry of Egyj)t 
proved more serious even than political subjection; and the founda¬ 
tion of Berenice on the Red Sea diverted to Alexandria much of 
the oriental commerce that had previously flowed through Tyre 
.and Sidon. But still they did not succumb to their younger rival. 
Under the Romans, to whom Phoenicia was subjected with Syria, 
Tyre was still the first commercial city of the world. The Arab 
conquest secured for it new prosj)erity under the gentle govern¬ 
ment of the Caliphs, till it finally succumbed to the dominion of 
the Turks (a.d. 1510), and to the blow inflicted on the whole 
commerce of the Levant by the discovery of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, if we should accept the supposed 
date of the migration of the Phoenicians from the shores of the 
Red Sea, we should have a period of 4,000 years for the existence 
of the nation; and it may safely be affirmed that their prosperity 
reached back to a point as long before the Christian era as that to 
which it extended after it, making up in rdl a space of not less 
than 3000 years. 

The causes which chiefly contributed to this long career of com¬ 
mercial greatness are to be sought partly in +ho geographical 
position of the people, and pjirtly in their national character. As 
a mixed race—for in this light we have already seen reason to 
regard them—they united the enterprize and inventive genius of 
the Hamite race with the tenacity of purpose and love of gain 
which have always distinguished the Semitic. Pent in between a 
coast possessing several fine harbours and the lofty chain of 
Lebanon, whose terraces produce little but the cedar and the date- 
palm, they became of necessity a nation of mariners; and their 
lot was cast at that t^ery spot of all the ancient world from whicli 
maritime activity could be most profitably pursued. At the junc¬ 
tion of the three continents, accessible from the remote east by the 

• See p. 41. t See pp. 58—60. 
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easy route which crosses the northern part of the Syrian Desert, 
and from 'the Red Sea and Egypt through Palestine and ftlong 
the coast, looking Out westward over the Mediterranean, and con¬ 
nected with the shores of Asia Minor and Greece by the stepping- 
stones, so to speak, of Cyprus, Crete, and the islands of the 
-^gaaan, Phoenicia may well be called thS commercial focus of the 
ancient world. To the south and east lay the highly civilized an.d 
productive regions, where 

“ Egypt with Assyria strove lu wealth and luxury,” 

backed by all the wealth of India and Arabia; to tlie west, the 
extensive coast-line of Europe and Africa, here peopled with races 
whose native energy only needed the touch of commerce to adorn 
their freedom with the graces of civilization, and there offering 
virgin tracts of unsurpassed fertility to the cnterprize of the colo¬ 
nist. And every new step in prosperity added the impulse of 
necessity to a people whose numbers must soon-have outgrown 
their narrow territory. « 

Accordingly, from a very early age, we find the Phoenicians 
acting as carriers of the produce of Eg'ypt, Assyria, and Babylon. 
Horner tells us of their traffic in the metal trinkets and woven 
fabrics which were produced abundantly in those countries, as 
well as in slaves. We have seen how they joined Solomon in 
distant voyages of as much as three yeafs’ duration, which pro¬ 
duced “ gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” * The plain 
interpretation of the much disputed text is that these objects 
were brought home by the navy that sailed periodically to Tarshish, 
that is, the south of Spain, and which would visit the African 
coast, ^^heiice the ivory, apes, and peacocks could be obtained. 
The eastern voyage to the shores of Africa and Arabia beyond 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, which produced the gold of Ophir, 
was performed by Phcenician mariners on board the ships of 
Solomon; f and it was probably by a similar combination that 
much of the traffic of the oriental monarchies in the Indian 
Ocean was carried on. In that vivid picture, which Ezekiel draws 
of the Tyrian trade in the age of Nebuchadnezzar, we read of frank¬ 
incense and spices from ’the eastern coast of Africa, and of cotton 
fabrics and “bright iron” or steel, which came doubtless from India. 
Most of their Indian traffic passed probably threugl\ the'great em¬ 
porium of Babylon, which also furnished embroidered “ Babylo¬ 
nish garments ” and other manufactures. From Egypt they 

+ 1 Kings ix. 27 ; 2 Chron* viii. 18. 


* 2 Chron, ix. 21. 
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obtained its staple manufacture of linen, as well as their chief 
supplies of com. Palestine too provided them with corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and balsams; Damascus with white wool and wine; 
and the pastures of the Arabian Desert with sheep and goats. 
From the highlands of Armenia they obtained horses and miiles ; 
and the natives of Georgia and Circassia were doomed then, as in 
later times, by the fatal gift of beauty, to feed their slave trade. 
It is to be observed that Ezekiel speaks of the nations as bringing 
their goods to the Phoenicians. The caravan trade was conducted 
by the nomad tribes of Syria and Arabia, such as those to whom 
Joseph was sold; but the Phoenicians had also factories and mar¬ 
kets in variolas cities, as at Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

Their own commercial energy, liowever, was chiefly engaged in 
distributing over the shores of the Mediterranean the wealth 
which they collected from the east, and thus they were the chief 
agents in the commercial civilization of the western world. As a 
matter of course, one of the many traditions respecting the origin 
of navigation ascribes its invention to the Phoenicians. Witli 
greater probability they arc said to have been the first who steered 
their ships by observations of the stars, and tliey were thus able 
to venture into the open sea on distant voyages, while other mari¬ 
ners crept along the shore. They employed tlie penteconter^ or 
swift low vessel of fifty oars, suited both for trade or piracy, the 
larger trireme^ or galley of three banks of^oars, and the round 
ship for stowage, which took its significant name from a milk- 
pail ( gaUlois). The first was their usual craft in the earliest 
times; and the voyages which they pei formed in such vessels 
excite an astonishment like that we feel when reading of the mere 
smacks in which our own early navigators ventured into the Polar 
Seas. It was no slight advantage to the Phtenicians that they 
had to deal with the calmer waters and clear skies of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; but they alsor ventured out into the Atlantic, skirting 
the African coast as far as Senegal and the Canaries (the Fortu- 
nai» Islands of the ancients), and at a later age venturing to the 
south-western shores of Britain, the Cassiterides^ or tin-islands. 
The tin pfocured at first from Spain, and afterwards from Britain, 
supplied the demand of the nations on the Mediterranean shores 
for one ingredient of the bronze, of .which their arms, their orna¬ 
ments, and most other objects of metal-work were composed. 

silver mines of Andalusia provided the Phoenicians with such 
quantities of the precious metal, .that they are said to have used 
masses of it for anchors. Their active commerce with Greece 
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forms one of the earliest known facts in the history of that 
country; and whatever may be the truth concealed beneath the 
legends * respecting Phoenician settlements on its shores, its 
alphabet bears witness, to the present day, that it derived the. 
rudiments of letters from the Phoenicians. 

Besides the products of other countries, the Phoenicians traded 
in some great manufactures of their own, especially the Sidonian 
embroideries, such as Homer mentions as carried to Troy* by 
Paris, the glass for which Sidon'was also famous, and the cele¬ 
brated Tyrian purple. In the manufactufe of their glass, the 
Sidonians used the fine sand of the beach beneath Mount Carmel; 
and an old tra*dition ascribes the invention of glass to an accident 
on this very spot. Some mariners, in kindling a lire upon the | 
shore, propped up their cauldron with lumps of the mtron 
(native carbonate of soda) which formed .their cargo, from the 
fusion of which with the sand a stream of molten glass ran outl. 
But in fact the monuments of the Egyptians prave their posses¬ 
sion of the art as early as^ the fourth dynasty, a timd hot very 
different from that of the alleged migration of the Phoenicians 
from the Red Sea; and the abundance both of sand and natron 
confirms the probability of its invention in Egypt.* The Sido¬ 
nians used the bloAvpipo, the graver, and the lathe; they cast 
glass mirrors; and thc}^ seem to have made imitations of precious 
stones in coloured glass. The still more famous Tyrian purple 
was obtained from the juice of marine molluscs of the genera 
huccinwn and miirooc^ of Avhich the former was found on the rocks 
along the coast, and.^he latter had to be dredged in deep water. 
Each animal yields only a small dfop of the precious fluid, from a 
canalr'which follows the spiral convolutions of the shell. When 
first extracted, by means of a sharp point, it is of cream colour, 
and has the smell of garlic. Exposure to the light changes it 
successively to green, blue, red, and deep purple; and a fabric 
steeped in it, and then washed with soap, assumes a permanent 
dye of bright crimson. The molluscs that produce the dye are 
almost peculiar to the coast of Phoenicia, and the Tyrians seem 
to have possessed some chemical secrets of the manufacture. 
Under the Romans they held the sole privilege of making the 
imperial purple, down to the taking of Constantinople by the 

Turks. * " j ' 

While the voyages by which this vast commerce was conducted 
would tempt the more adventurous to form permanent settlements 

• See Vol. I., p. 83. 
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on the shores they visited, the prosperity derived from it woiild cause 
a growth of population far too great for such a region as Phoenicia, 
and so make colonization a necessity. It has been suggested that 
the conquest of Palestine by Joshua must have ^iven back whole 
nations of the Canaanites upon their kinsmen in Phoenicia ^nd 
Coele-Syria, causing an emigration like that of the lonians when 
thrust out by the Dorians from Peloponnesus into Attica. In the 
story of Joshua’s victories ovesr the northern Canaanites, we read 
repeatedly of their defeated hosts being chased into these very 
regions ; and the traditional date of the commencement of Phoe¬ 
nician colonization has a near approximation to that of the Jewish 
conquest. A similar impulse is supposed to have been given by 
the victories of David at the very period when the prosperity of 
Tyre, under the father of Hiram, gave it the means of successful 
colonization. That the dissensions and revolutions which followed 
the reign of Hiram tended to tlie same result, is strikingly proved 
by the story of the foundation gf Carthage. 

But, from wliatever cause a colony might be sent forth, its 
foundation was conducted with the same regard to political and 
religious organizatign as among the Greeks; and, like theirs, the 
Phoenician colonies were models of the parent state. Thus, for 
* example, the religion and polity of Carthage faithfully represent 
those of the mother city. Tyre. The fragments of jiative history 
furnish no distinct accounts of the progress of the Phoenicians in 
colonization; but we are not without traditions and landmarks, 
by which to trace their advance round the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Cyprus, lying within sight of the Phoenician roast, would 
naturally be first occupied. Their presence here is attested by 
numerous inscriptions, and tlieir settlement of Citium pres^erved 
the name by which the island is designated in Scripture, Chittim, 
Its foundation was ascribed by a legend to a Sidonian king, Belus, 
whose name, and the Baal-worship from which it is derived, are 
indications of the ancient connection of the Phoenicians with the 
nations on tho Euphrates. The corresponding female deity, 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, who was worshipped especially at Sidon, 
had her celej)rated fane at Paphos, 

“ And thence her lustful orgies she enlarged ” 

to the shores^ of Greece and Italy, uilder the name of Aphrodite 
Urani% or the Heavenly Yenus. The legends of lo, of the rape of 
Bu#o^ and of Dido, seem to have been connected with the diffu- 
sjip^^her worship. 
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The passage from Cyprus to Asia Minor is as easy as that fium 
Phoenicia to Cyprus, and the presence of Phoenician settlers along 
the shores of Cilicia, Lycia, and Caria, in Bhodes and Crete 
and the islands of the MgseAU, and on the peninsula of Greece, 
may be traced by legends of unknown antiquity, and in many 
cases by more substantial memorials. Their track may be fol¬ 
lowed by similar evidence into the, Euxine, as fhr as the shores 
of Bithjmia. At the gold mines of Thasos, Herodotus ‘was shown 
the traces of immense works ascribed to the Phoenicians, who 
seemed, as he expresses it, to have turned a mountain upside 
down; and they are said to have worked the gold mines on the 
opposite shore of Thrace. From Euboea they crossed over to 
make that settlement in Boeotia, the memory of which seems to 
be preserved in the legend of Cadmus. The rocky shores of 
Attica and the Peloponnesus presented few temptations to per¬ 
manent settlements; but the Phoenicians frejiuented them as 
traders and as pirates ; and the legend of lo, for example, indi¬ 
cates their presence at Argts in both characters. At the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, Cythcra afforded a resting-place 
'between Phoenicia and the West; and the worship of Aphrodite, 
for which tliis island was as celebrated as C}q)rus, is traced by 
Herodotus to the Phoenicians.* On the west side of Greece, the 
Paphian inhabitants of Cepallcnia claimed descent from the Phoe¬ 
nician Cadmus. 

The next step of their westward progress carried the Phoenicians 
to Sicily, a migration which seems to be indicated Jby the fable of 
the flight of DoedaltK from Crete^; and by the worship of Venus 
at Eryx and Egesta. Thucydides expressly states that they took 
possession of the promontories and small islands on the coasifor 
the purpose of trading, and that they were driven by the Greek 
colonists from all these positions except Panormus {Palermo) 
and some others at the western extremity of the island, which 
they were enabled to hold through their proximity to Carthage. 
For even the latest date assigned for the foundation of Carthage 
is before the earliest of the Hellenic settlements in Sicily. These 
accounts, which are in every way probable, point fo the estab- 
lisliment of mere factories and not colonies, except at the western 

• • 

* Another legend ascribes it to ^neas, whose fabled* birth from Venus and con* 
nection with Dido may perhaps indicate the influence o|[a Phoenician element aanoibg 
the Trojans. The god Melicertes, who was worshipped with infant sacrifices at 
Tenedos, is unquestionably the Tyrian Melcarth. In the same way, the settlement 
of Eryx and Egesta in Sicily is ascribed to the Trojans under JhieaS.—vl. 2, 

4X2 
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extremity of the island. There are distinct traces of Phoenician 
settlements in Melita and Gaulus {Malta and Gozo) and Cossyra 
{PaTitellaria), which lie like stepping-stones between Sicily and 
Africa, as well as in Sardinia and Ebusiis {Iviza), By such 
stages tlie Phoenician mariners were conducted to the shores' of 
Spain, if indeed they did not reach them at an earlier period by 
a more direct route; for Tarshjsh is mentioned ifi the earliest list 
of the nations in the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. In 
the most flourishing period of Phoenician commerce, the voyages 
to these distant regions employed a peculiar class of vessels, “ the 
ships of Tarshish,” which doubtless became like ou^ “ Eastindia- 
men ” a generic name for the largest ships of their commercial 
marine. 

Known to the Greeks only by Phoenician reports, this region, 
under the name of Tartessus, was connected by them with very 
vague ideas. Sometimes it seems to denote all Spain; sometimes 
a part or the whole of Andalusia; sometimes the region near the 
mouth of the Ba3tis {Guadalquivir)^ which was itself called by the 
same name, and in the Delta of which some writers place a city 
Tartessils.* In shojt, both the Tarshish of the Hebrews, and the ■ 
Tartessus of the Greeks, may be taken to include all they knew of 
Spain, and perhaps of the western regions within and without the 
Straits, t At all events, there were Phoenician settlements along 
the coast of Andalusia, sotno of which—as Mfjlaca {Malaga) and 
Carteia—can be distinguished from the later Carthaginian colo¬ 
nies ; and these were their great emporia for the silver, iron, tin, 
and lead, which they obtained from the mines of the interior. 
The working of those mines must have brought them into close 
contact with the natives beyond the coast, whose superioi‘^civi- 
lization was evident down to later ages. Tl^ese settlements 
led them on to those straits, at which the fabled columns set 
by up Hercules (Culpc, Gibraltar, on the European shore, and 
Abila, Apes' Hill, on the African) marked the limits of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge and enterprise to the early Greeks. But centu¬ 
ries before the time when the Greek poets were still repeating 
their fable qf the earth-encircling river Ocean, which the mariner 
entered as soon as he left the Mediterranean, the Phcenicians had 

* Professor Key has suggested an ingenious etymological connection between Tar- 
tessxis, Carteia or Carpe or Calpe (Gibraltar), and the Carpetani, a people found in 
the centre of the peninsula, having probably been driven from the neighbourhood of 
their old capital (Oalpe) by irniptions across the Straits. 

^ Dr. Davis urges some ingenious arguments for the identification of Tarshish with 
-Ci^tthage, 
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not only sailed beyond the Straits, but had founded the great 
colony *of Gades^ wMoh retains its ancient name to the present day.* 
Besides the tradition already mentioned as placing the foundation 
of Cadiz before that of Utica, and consequently about 1100 b.c., 
its antiquity is attested by its preservation of the oldest form of 
the worship of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth). His temple was 
without an image, the only symbol of the god being a perpetual 
fire. The fact, that the Phoenician colonies were rather com¬ 
mercial factories than centres of political* power, is indicated by 
the dealings of the Phocaeans with Arganthoniiis, king of Tar- 
tessus, in the reign of Cyrus the Great, j 

Gadcs was a station from which mariners so enterprizing as the 
Phoenicians w'ould explore the adjacent coasts both to the north 
and south; and stories are related of their trading as far as the 
shores of the Baltic, and bringing home its amber. There can 
bo little doubt that they worked flie tin and lead mines of Corn¬ 
wall and the fcscilly IslamJ^, and it was from them that Herodotus 
derived his knowledge of these ‘‘Tin Islands” {Cassit'erides). 
Aristotle’s information about the British Islands in general— 
which he names respectively Alb-ion, in Celtic the White Island, 
and Icr-ne, that is, Kri- or Ire-land —may have come by the 
overland roUj|:e across Gaul to Massalia, or by way of Carthage. 
We have no distinct evidence that the Phoenicians had dealings 
with any but tlic western extremity of Great Britain, the only 
part that produced the commodities they valued. The traces 
of Phceuiciaii influence in Ireland, for which some writers have 
strenuously ooiitended, are at best very doubtful. Besides the 
British Isles, the Phoenician navigators from Tartessus traded to 
others in the Atlantic, called tlie Gistrymnides, which are pro¬ 
bably the Azede^, though the different groups of islands were 
doubtless often confounded. To the south of the Straits; the 
north-western coast of Africa was occupied at several points by 
their settlements. 

A passing notice must suffice for the very interesting ques¬ 
tion, whether the Phoenician mariners ventured out mto the wide 
Atlantic, and whether among those who may liave been wafted to 
the opposite shores by accident or bold adventure, any returned 
to tell of the existence Of America. There .are 'some carious 

* The genuiue form of the name, as found on coins of the old Phoonician period, 
is Agadir (nUK), or, with the definite article, Hagadir (nan), signifying a strong 
eneloiure or edijiee. The omission of the initial breathing gave Gadir or. Oaddir, the 
Fhcenician form, according to the classical writers; whence camd the Greek Gadira 
and the Latin Gades. t See Vol. I., p. 276. 
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statements bearing on tliis "point; but their interpretation is 
a matter of mere conjecture. Avienus, a Latin poet * of the 
fourth century of our era, in his work on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, compiled from Phoenician authorities, quotes from 
the Carthaginian Himilco,^who had made a voyage of nearly 
four months westward, the assertion that the Atlantic could be 
crossed. From what follows, it seems that Himiloo had sailed 
as far as what the ancients called tho “ Sargasso Sea,” from 
the shoals of sargassils or floating sea-weed, which abound off 
the Azores; and it is not even suggested that he had readied 
the opposite shore. Other stories might be cited; but the most 
remarkable of afl is the legend related by Plato about Atlantis^ 
an island larger than Asia and Libya together, in the sea west of 
Grades and the Straits. A powerful dynasty of kings reigned over 
this ail^^he smaller islands between it and the continent, and con¬ 
quered, Libya up to Egypt, and Jiluropc as far as Tyrrhenia. They 
had gathered their forces for the sul^ugation of the remaining 
countries round the Mediterranean, when the Athenians, though 
deserted by all their allies, repulsed them in a decisive battle, and 
• restored the freedom of all the countries within the Straits. The 
victory was followed by great earthquakes and floods, which 
swallowed up the combatants on both sides; and,,the island of 
Atlantis, engulfed beneath the waters, left only shoals of mud 
which rendered that sea uimavigable. All this Iiappened 9000 
years before the time of Solon, to whom it was related by the 
Eg 3 q)tian priests of Sals, as an instance o:^he ignorance of the 
Athenians respecting their forefathers’ exploits. It is super¬ 
fluous to observe that such a legend, coming from such a sdurce, 
can have no historical value. But may its existence be taken 
as any argument, when confirmed by other evidence, for tlio 
knowledge of lands beyond tlie Atlantic? Tho safest reply is a 
candid confession of our ignorance. Who shall venture to draw 
the line between truth and fiction in the travellers’ -tales of those 
remote ages ? Even after making the most liberal allowance for 
their good faith, all that is credible in their statements may be 
accounted for on the supposition .rthat, after long beating about 
in the storms of tlie Atlantic, tSby reached some of the nearer 
islands, or some jmknown parts of the‘shores of Europe or Africa, 
which they mistook for lands beyond the Ocean. The utmost that 
can be affirmed is the possibility of the discovery.* 

* A fuller discussion of jthe question will be found in the articles Atlantis ’’ and 
Atlauticam Mare " in the Dictionary of Greek and Jtomanr Geography. 
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Returning through the Straits, we come to those famous settle¬ 
ments of the Phoenicians on the northern coast of Africa, which 



JIap Olf ZEUdITANA. 


1 Tuscii FI.; Il'acZ 2ain; bouadary to¬ 
wards Niimidia. 

2. CiWididiim I’r.: C, Slanco. 

S. Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaritus: Bixerta. 

4. Sfit Sidi Bou SAui/ia, or C. Zibetb: Fr. 
Fulcrum 7 

5. Apolliuis Pr.: Ecu Sidt Ali-al-Mtkhi, or 
C. Farina. 

6. Bagradas FI.: Wady Mejerdah; showing, 
ut and near Ita mouth, its present course. 

7. AnoiKU course of the river near its mouth 
(the dotted hue). 

8. Utica; Bou-ihater, 

9. Castra Cornelia: Ohellah. 

10. Ancient coast-line (the dotted line). 

11. Present coast-lino. 

12. Bai Ohajuaii, or C, Camart, • 

13. Bat Sidi Soumid, or C. Carthagt. 

14. Site of CABTHAan, and ruins of the Bo- 
luau city: the oval line marks the site of Etr 


ifena. • 

13. Tunas: Tunit. 

10. Lagoon or Bay of Tunii. 

17. The GoUtta. • 

18. Aqueduct of Carthago. 

ID. JeM Zaghwan: one source of the aipie- 
duot. 

20. Maxuk: Xhada. 

21. Aqua) Calidcc; Hammam I'EnJ, 

22. Carpis: Qurbot, 

23. JIgimurus I : Zowamour, or ZmliV. 

S4. Aquilaria: AUtowareah, qmrrieii. 

26. Mercurii Pr.: Eas Adttar, or C. Boa, 

28. Cly]>ea, or Aspis: Aklibicdi. 

27. Curiibis; Kurbah. 

28. NoapoUs; Nabcd. 

29. Uorree 0|iUa : Berklah 

30. Hadrumetum: *&)uraA. 

SI. Abus CarthaginiensiB, 

32. Sinus Hoapolitanus.* 


• Besides exhibiting the colonies now spoken of and the wliolo neighbourhood of 
Carthage, this map trill serve to illustrate the Eoman campaigns ins Africa, and those 
t)f Agathoclea, which have been related towards the end of Chapter XYIII, 
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we have reserved till the last on account of their connection with 
Carthage. They extended all along the shores of Barbary, from 
the Straits to the Greater Syrtis; but they wwe naturally the most 
numerous in that part which has formed successively the territory 
of Carthage, the Roman province of Africa, and the Regency of 
Tunis. Stretching out from the line of'the coast towards Sicily, 
and with its eastern front looking in the direction of Phoenicia, 
this region invited colonization by its splendid harbours and un- 
suipassed fertility; and we can scarcely doubt that Tyre drew sup¬ 
plies of corn from its abundance, though not to the same extent 
as the Carthaginians and Romans, who afterwards had more com¬ 
plete possession of the country. The most favourable district 
for colonization was the great bay between Cape Farina and Cape 
Bon (the ancient promontories of Apollo and Mercury), the 
shorts of which, abounding in natural harbours, are adjacent to 
the fertile i)lains watered by ,tlic Bagradas and some smaller 
rivers,—forming the ancient Zeugitana, or the northern division 
of Africa^ in tlie original sense of the word, which corresponds 
nearly to the modern Regency of Tunis. Nearly all the cities on 
this coast were colonies of Tyre. The most ancient was Utica 
(or Itacd), near the mouth of the western arm of the Bagradas 
and close under the promontory of Apollo. Next, in importance 
was Tunes (T««/5), at the bottom of the lagoon at the mouth of 
which Carthage stood. It is needless to enumerate the other 
settlements, some of which are exhibited on the annexed map, 
while pthers lay to the west along the coayf of Niimidia, as far 
as the Straits, and to the cast’ round the shores of the Lesser 
Syi;tis; but we must not omit to name Hippo Zaritus {Biterta)^ 
celebrated in the annals of chivalry, and Hippo Regius {Bonah), 
less famous -as the residence of the Numidian kings than as the 
bishopric of St. Augustine. On the coast between the two 
Syrtes, Leptis Magna {Lebdah) was an emporium for the caravan 
trade across the desert. The eastern limit of the Phoenician 
settlements is not accurately known. How the boundary was 
afterwards fixed between the Carthaginians and the Greeks of 
Cyreue at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, has been previously 
related, t Before proceeding to speak of Carthage, the last and 
greatest fruit of^Phosnician colonization, it is important to enquire 

♦ 

• Its ruins are seen near the holy tomb of BmshaJUr. It may bo mentioned 
here, once for all, that the existing surface ruins of all these African cities, including 
those of Carthage itself, are chiefly of the Roman period. The remains of the Fhoc> 
nician cities haVe to be sought underground. t See Vol. I., p. 366. 
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what lasting gain the nation derived from this vast system of com¬ 
merce and colonization, and what was her influence upon human 
civilization ? * , 

This question cannot be better answered than in the words of 
Dr. Mommsen:—‘‘ The Phoenicians ar^ entitled to be commemo¬ 
rated in history by the side of the Hellenic and Latin nations; 
but their case affords a fresh proof, and perhaps the strongest 
proof of all, that the developmeilt of national energies in anti¬ 
quity was of a one-sided character. ThoSTj noble and enduring 
creations in the field of intellect, which owe their origin to^e 
Araincean race*, did not emanate from the Phoenicians. While 
faith and knowledge, in a certain sense, were the especial property, 
of the Aramaean nations, and reached the Indo-Grermans only 
from the East, neither the Phoenician religion nor Phoenician 
science and art ever, so far as we can see, held an independent 
rank among those of the Aramiean family. The religious con¬ 
ceptions of the Phoenicians^ were rude and uncouth, and it seemed 
as if their worship was meant to foster lust and cruelty rather 
than to subdue them. No trace is disccrnij>le, at least in times of 
clear historical light, of any special influence exercised by their 
religion over other nations. As little do we find any Phoenician 
architecture oi; plastic art at all comparable even to those of Italy, 
to say nothing of the lands where ait was native. The most 
ancient seat of scientific observation and of its application to 
practical purposes was Babylon, or at any rate the region of the 
Euphrates. * * * The Phoenicians no doubt availed tfi'einselves of 
the artistic and highly developed manufactures of Babylofi for 
tlicir industry, of the observation of the stars for their navigation, 
of the writing of sounds and the adjustment of measures for 
their commerce, “and distributed many an important germ of civi¬ 
lization along with their wares; but it cannot be demonstrated 
that tlie alphabet, or any other ingenious product of the human 
mind, belonged peculiarly to them, and such religious and scien¬ 
tific ideas as they were the means of conveying to the Hellenes, 
were scattered by them more after the fashion of a bird dropping 
grains than of the husbandman sowing his seed. ’ The power 
which the Hellenes and the Italians possessed, of civilizing and 
assimilating to themselves the nations susceptible of*culture with 
whom they came into contact, was wholly wanting in Hie Phoe¬ 
nicians. In the field of Roman conquest, the Iberian and the 
Celtic languages have disappeared before the Ronianic tongue; 
the Berbers of Africa speak at this present day the same language: 
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as they spoke in* the times of the Hannos and the Barcides. Above 
all, the Phoenicians, like the rest of the Aramaean nation's as com¬ 
pared with tlie Indo-Germans, lacked thi> instinct of political 
life,—the noble idea of self-governed freedom. During the most 
flourishing times of Sidon and Tyre, the land of the Phoenicians 
was a perpetual apple of contention between the powers that ruled 
on the Euphrates and on the Nile, and was subject sometimes to 
the Assyrians, sometimes to th6 Egj'ptians. With half the power, 
Hellenic cities had achieved their independence; but the prudent 
Sidonians calculated that the closing of the caravan routes to the 
east, or of the ports of Egypt, would affect them more than the 
heaviest tribufe; and sq^ they punctually paid their taxes, as it 
might happen, to Nineveh or to Memphis, and even gave their 
ships, when they could not avoid it, to help to flght the battles of 
the kings. And as at home the Phoenicians patiently submitted 
to the oppression of their masters, so also abroad they were by no 
means inclined to change the peacefj.il career of commerce for a 
policy of conquest. Their colonies were factories. It was of more 
moment, in their vie^, to traflii? in buyihg and selling with the 
natives, than to acquire extensive territories in distant lands, and 
to carry out the slow find difticult work of colonization. They 
avoided war, even with their rivals; they allowedt themselves to 
be supplanted in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the east of Sicily, 
almost without resistance, and in the great naval battles, which 
were fought in early times for the siqiremacy of the western 
Mediterranean at Alalia and at Cumie, it was the Etruscans and 
not the Phoenicians that bore the brunt of the struggle with the 
Greeks.* If rivalry could not be avoided, they compromised the 
matter as best they could; no attempt was ever made by the 
Phoenicians to conquer Cajre or Massilia. Still less, of course, 
were the Phoenicians disposed to enter on aggressive war. On 
the only occasion, in earlier times, when they took the field on 
the offensive, namely, in the great Sicilian expedition of the 
African Phoenicians, which terminated in their defeat at Himei’a 
by Gelo of Syracu8e,t it was simply as dutiful subjects of the 
“Great King, and in order to avoid taking part in the campaign 
against the Hellenes of the .east, that they entered the lists 
against the*- HeHeneg of the west; just as their Syrian kinsmen 
were, in feet, obliged in that same year to share the defeat of the 

Persians at Salamis. This was not the result of cowardice j navi- 

« 

• B.Q, 638-474. See Vol. L, p. 276, and Vol, 11., p. 148. ^ 

+ B.C. 480. See Vol. I. p. 483. 
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gation in unknown watisrs and with armed vekels requires brave 
hearts; and that such were to be found among the Phoenicians, 
they often showed. §till less was it the result of any lack of 
tenagity and idiosyncrasy of national feeling ; on the contrary, the 
Aramaeans defended their nationality with spiritual weapons and 
with their blood against all the allurements of Grecian civiliza¬ 
tion and all the coercive measures of* eastern and western despots, 
and that with an obstinacy which 'no Indo-German people have 
ever equalled, and which to us, who belong 'to the west, seems to 
be sometimes more, sometimes less than human. It was the 
result of that want of political instinct which, amidst all their 
lively sense of the ties of race, and amids^all their faithful attach¬ 
ment to the city of their fathers, formed so marked a feature in 
tlie character of the Phoenicians. Liberty had no charms for 
them, and they aspired not after dominion; ‘ quietly they lived,’ 
says the Book of Judges, ‘ after the manner of the Sidonians, 
careless and secure in the possession of riches.’ ” * 

It was the destiny of Cartuage to form a conspicuous excep¬ 
tion to this peaceful nnd submissH'e policy; and the reason of the 
difference may be expressed in- a few words, which form the key 
to her whole history. As the head of tlie IMioenician colonies in the 
West, she was compelled to assume a warlike attitude, in order to 
prevent her commerce and theirs being driven from the seas. The 
compromise made »vith the despotisms of the East would not 
satisfy the Greek repuldics of Sicily and Massalia, or the rising 
power of liome. Founded by a fresh colony, when* Tyre had 
reached the height of htr piosperky, the “ Neav City ”f occupied 
a position the most favourable for supremacy in the western half 
of the Mediterranean. Placed at that central point of the African 


* Mommsen, History of Rom, vol. ii., pp. 4—6. The leadijig authorities for the 
histoiy of the Phoeuiciaus are Gesenius, Monumenia Pkuimeia; Heeren’s Researches, 
Ac. : Movers, Die PhSnwier; Keurick’s P/uenicict; ami Mr. Dyer’s article Phccnicia 
in Dr. Siaith’s pictioiiary of Greek and Roman Geography. 

. + Solinus telb us that the aueient name of Carthage was Carthada; “quod Phoe- 
nicum ore exprimit Civitatem Novani. " In Hebrew there is a ijoetical word Kereth or 
Garth, signifying a City; and the coins of Panormus, a chief possessidn of Carthago*^ 
n Sicily, bear the legend Kereth-hadeshoth, or Carlh-hadtlia (i.e., the New City), the 
CarOioda of Solinus. By changing the firs't’and second denials respectively into gut¬ 
turals, the Greeks obtained Ctorcliad&lif and the Rojnans^J'arlAago. As 

in aU similar cases, the “.iVewCity” points to an Old City on or near the same 
spot. This is commonly explained as referring to Utica, which means Old City ; but 
Niebuhr thinks it unlikely that such a jsite as that of Carthage should have beenleft 
unoccupied for nearly 800 yearn, and He supposes the Old City to h|ive been on the 
same spot, and to be represented by Syrsa, the citadel of Carthage. 
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coast, where the projecting shore approaches so near the western 
extremity of Sicily as to divide the great inland sea into two basins, 
and witliin a moderate distance of Sardinia, she* looked almost due 
north to the mouth of the Tiber.* 

The site of Carthage has long been known by tradition and by 
its existing ruins ; but it is only lately that its exact topography 
has ceased to be one of the n'lost vexed questions of ancient learn¬ 
ing. Far within the deep bdy terminated by the headlands^ of 
Mercury and].'Apollo‘(C. and C. Farina)^ and on its western 
side, is a rocky promontory or peninsula, connected with the level 
plain of tlie Mejerdah by an isthmus, the breadth of which is 
chiefly duo to the encroachments of the land. Along the whole 
space from C. Farina to tlie peninsula, the alluvial deposits of the 
Mejerdah, aided by the north-west winds, which incessantly throw 
floods of sand upon the shore, liave converted what was once a 
bold sweeping bay into a succession of salt-marshes and dry land, 
which have filled uj) the roadstead ^iice formed on tlie northern 
side of the peninsula, though its memorial still exists in the village 
of El-Mersa (the harbour), adoilied with the country-houses of the 
Tunisians. On the southern side of the peninsula, what was once 
a splendid basin, forming the port of Tunes, has been converted by 
similar causes into a lagoon of only six or seven feet deep, con¬ 
nected with the sea by a narrow entrance called in Arabic Halk- 
el-Wad (the throat of the river), and in‘Italian Goletta (the 
Gullet). Along the northern margin of this basin runs a line of 
land, which once formed a narrow isthmus, gradually rising till the 
rocks culminate in lias Sidi Bouaaid, or'*’ C. Qarthage, a headland 
nearly 400 feet high, forming the eastern point of the peninsula. 
Between this and the somewhat lower headland of Ras Ghamart, or 
C. Carnart, the eastern face of the peninsula opposes its breastwork 
of rocks to the full force of the storms that break into the gulf. 
On the lower eminences sheltered by these heights, and along tlie 
shores between C. Carthage and the lagoon of Tunis, stood the 
fanious city; and on this side the water sweeping round C. Car¬ 
thage has so encroached upon the land as to cover large portions 
of the ruiits of the ancient quays. 

The fabled visit of jEneas to these shores, at the very time when 
Dido was building the new city, has afibrded Virgil the opportunity 
for a description, as faithful as it is poetic, of the aspect which 

* The distance froni C. Bm to Jifanala, the ancient Lilybeeum, is less than 90 
miles : from Carthage to Lilybsum is about 150 ; and the same to Caxalis {Cagliari) 
in Sardinia: from Carthage to the mouth of the Tiber is under 400 miles. 
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the spot muy be supposed to have presented to a voyager landing 
on the northern side of the peninsula. It is passing strange that 
the most learned,of poets should have been suspected of draw¬ 
ing a purely imaginary picture of a spot so well known to the 
Homans of his age; and stranger still that not only commentators, 
but such a traveller as Dr. Shaw, should have supposed the landing- 
place of iEneas to have been at Alhowareah (the ancient Aquilaria), 
close to Cape Bon, a distance of sixty miles from Carthage, and 
resembling none of the features of Virgil’s description,* 

That description of an imaginary approach to the peninsula of 
Carthage gives an admirable idea of its actual appearance about 
the time supposed. ^ Driven out of his course from Sicily to Italy 
by a storm, which the jealousy of Junqrpr^Vails on ^olus to raise, 
.-Eneas at length makes the shore of Libya, witli tlie remnant of his 
. scattered ships, at a point described in the following terms :— 

“ Within a long recess there lies a bay : 

An island shades it from }ho rolling sea, 

And forms a pc.'t secure for ships to ride : 

Broke by the jiftting land, on either side, 
n double streams tho^riny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks : a sylvan scone 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 

A grot is formed beneath, with mossy seats. 

To I'ost the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

• Down throiigh tlio Crannies of the living walls, 

Tlio ciystal streams descend in murm’ring falls. 

No hiilsors need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor bearded anchors ; for no storms they fear. 

Seven ships-within this happy harbour meet, • • 

The thin remainders of the scatter’d fleet. 

Tho*Trqjans, worn with loils, and spent with woes, 

• Leap on the welcome land, and sock their wish’d repose." t 

Commenta*tors, with only books and maps to guide them, may 
1)0 more easily excused than travellers to the spot, for seeking the 

* The choice of A Ihoioareah involves, as Dr. Davis has pointed out, the inference, 
that Achates performed the journey of sixty miles on foot three times in tlio course 
of a single day—an example of “fidelity” to his chiei’s behests not to bo matched 
by a Hi^land gillie. 

t ^neis, i. Vv. 159 —169. The passage is given in Drydon’s classical translation, 
for the English reader; but to follow the description with minute ^curacy, it is 
necessary to subjoin the original:— 

“ Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu lateri^m ; quibus omnia ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 

Hinc atque hino vastse rupes, gominique minantur 
In ccelum scopuli; quorum sub vertice lath 
.^quora tuta silent: tnm silvis scena coruscia 
Desuper, borrontique atrum nemus imminet umbrh* 
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island ” of Virgil in the little rocky i^ltars of .Jjgimurus ” 
(the Islands of Zorcamour), in the very mouth of the great 
Ghilf, which lay remote from Carthage, and, so, far from making 
a safe harbour, sliipwrccked some of the vessels during the 
storm. Nor have they perceived that .®neas was embayed 
within the gulf when he made the land. The natural exi)la- 
nation, which makes all clsq-clear, is that the “island” was the 
peninsula of Carthage itself, and that “ the port made by it ” lay 
on the northern side of the isthmus, which then formed a deep bay, 
where is now the salt lake of Soltra and the suburb of El-Mersa* 
Here ^neas would be sheltered by C. Camart frpm the E.S.E. 
wind that had driven him to the shore; and here, even since the 
alteration of the coast, the description of the poet is borne out by 
the present aspect of the land. “ On nearing the coast from a 
direction west of C. Camart, the land, or rather the isthmus, is very 
low, and covered with lakes, which are so swelled in extent by 
heayj’' gales, that ihc peninsula of Carthage has every apioearance 
of a sea-girt island. .... Again, «ii approacliing the coast in 
the same direction, tlie lofty double-peaked mountain of Hammam 
I’Enf—to this day called l)y the Arabs ‘ the possessor of two 
horns ’—seems to tower above the vast rocks which flank the little 

Fronte sub adversft scopulis pondontibus aiitru/n ; 

Intus aquHJ dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 

Nympharum dotnus : bio fessas non \dncula naves 

Ulla tenent; unco non alligat ancora inorsu.” 

In tho int6rpfetation of this passage, and in the whole account of Carthage, a 
special acknowledgnicnt is due of the information dj;rived fpm tho work of Dr, N. 
lJ,avis, '^Carthaffe ami her Remains, being an account of the Excavations and 
Itcsearches on the .site of the rhrenician Metropolis in Africa, and othef adjacent 
places, conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government.” Jxind. 1861. 
8vo. * 

Dr. Davis has since publislicd a supplemental volume, entitled "The Ruined 
Cities witliin tho Numidian and Carthaginian Territories.” Lond. 1862. 8vo. Tlie 
British Museum is enriched with many of the fruits of his discoveries. Tho praise 
due to Dr. Davis for his researches must not prevent the greatest caution in 
following his opinion.s and interpretations. His zeal has given him a constant pre¬ 
disposition to find Punic remains, where calmer critics consider him to have dis¬ 
covered none but Roman. Less doubtful traces of Punic Carthago have been reached 
by M, Beule,''whoso discoveries arc described in his Fmilles de Carthage, 1861. 4to. 
For the existing* topographical details of the site tho best authority is the Danish 
officer Falbe, Recherches sur VEmplaceirmit de CartlMge. Paris, 1833. 

* This opimon w<as forSned loiig before tho publication of Dr. Davis, who may be 
said to have proved it to demonstration. We have still'some hesitation in accepting 
his wephenation of the "gemini scopuli ” as the double peaks of Hammam VEnf, at 
the very bottom of the Gulf, far beyond the Ingoon of Tunis; though the impressions 
of a traveller ere most likely to be the faithful reproduction of thoap made on an 
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bay west of 0. Camart, into which the Trojan vessels entered. 
.... Once in this little harbour, they were perfectly safe, par¬ 
ticularly during the prevalence of the E.S.E. wind, the force of 
which is first broken by C. Carthage, then by C. Camart, and 
finally by the eastern rocky projection of the harbour itself.”* The 
Nymph’s Grotto may well liave been an imaginary scene, which 
the poet required for a subsequent purpose; and the caves of these 
sea-beaten rocks may have been swc^t away by the violence of the 
north-west winds, or covered by th*e sea. “But notwithstanding 
this,” adds the traveller, “ I am able to poiniT out the remains of a 
cave with ^ living water ’ dripping from tlie solid rock, and that 
only a few hundred yards from where the^yessels were at anchor.” 

While his followers kindle a fire, and ,diy and pound their corn^ 
JEneas ascends a rock which commands a wide prospect over the 
sea, but not a word is said yet of any view of Carthage. This is 
doubtless C. Camart^ from which the city would he hidden by the 
intervening height oiJcbcl Khawi^ or the “ Hill of the Catacombs.” 
He looks in vain for his scattered shi])s ; but to landward he sees 
a herd of deer, seven of which are soon shot down for his seven 
ships. Turning from the 2 >oet to the traveller, we read:—“ For 
miles around the secluded spot of Camart there arc, even now, 

‘ groves black with frowning shade,’ and here the dales and valleys 
were, no doubt, anciently teeming with herds of stags. These 
timid animals were not only driven from, their native wilds by 
the accumulation of human dwellings, but by the incessant havoc 
caused among them by the numerous huntsmen of a ^jopulous city 
in such close proximity. Other wild beasts, such as the wolf and the 
hyena, living in cafes and hollows ih the rocks, have retained their 
original®strongholds, and some are even now occasionally killed jjy 
the indifferem; Arab sportsmen.” The next morning .ffineas again 
mounts the hill with Achates, and advancing through the wood 
he meets his divine mother, disguised as a Tyrian huntress, who 
points out Carthage, and relates the adventures of Dido;— 

“ Pnnica regna vidcs/jTyrios, et Agenoris urbem ; 

Bed fines Libyci, genus intractabilo bcllo.” 

ancient voyager approaching from the same direction. Tlie “twin rocljs" of Virgil 
certainly seem to bo those at the very base of which “the safe waters are hushed”— 
which would apply rather to C. Camari, with O, Carthag» seeii beyond it; and the' 
“minantur in coelum,” said of headlands only 300 and 400 feet hi^, may pass 
as a poetical exaggeration. Dr. Barth {Wanderungen, dtcT), who is a very high 
authority, coiyectures that the whole isthmus is of late formation, and that these 
two hea^nds were once separate rocky islands. At all events 0. Camart mey well 
have been an island, when the land of Et-Mersa was under water, 

* Davis, Carihage, chap. xv. “The African Landing-place of Virgil’s Hero." 
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, This mjiBt have been a general view from the summit of Jehel 
the distance of about four miles. Venus bids JEneas and 
his companion proceed straight forward:— 

" No more advice is needful; but pursue 
The pftth before yon, and the town in view.” • 

Following this direction, j:hey mount another eminence, from the 
slope of which they obtain a view of the whole scene of busy 
work:— 

“ They climb the next hscent, and, looking down. 

Now at p nearer distance view the tow*. 

The prince with wonder secs the stately towers 
Where late were huts, and shepherds’ homely bow ers 
The gates and streets; and heais, from ev’ry pait, 

The noise and busy concourse of tlie mart ”t 

“ The height Virgil now alludes to,” says Dr. Davis, is tliat 
called Sjdi Bousaid, or Cape Carthage. It is the most prominent 
eminence on the whole of the peninsula, being 393 feet above the 
level of the sea, and strictly ‘overhangs the city.’ It is only one 
mile from the Byrsa, the citadel, who^se towers were directly oppo¬ 
site to it. From its heights the Trojans could clearly distinguish 
the gates and the various edifices. The din and noise of the work¬ 
men were perfectly audible, particularly as it is more than probable 
that stones from the very hill on which they stood were then actu¬ 
ally being quarried for building some of the public edifices of the 
rising city. There are plain indications which prove that the hi]] 
of Sidi Bousaid was anciently quarried, and tliis is corroborated by 
the affinity between the formation of this vast rock and some of 
the st 09 es dug up at our excavations. Besides, the city actually 
extended towards this hill, and the wall’was scarcely half a mile 
from it, as is amply apparent from the remains of the sea-gate, 
which is almost at its foot.” 

From the point thus ^defined, that part of Carthage which may 
be called the city proper, lay to the S.W., along the south-eastern 
shore of the peninsula,, with the principal public buildings upon 
the heights behind, which form the prolongation of Cape Carthage. 
The extent of this city,J as determined partly by the few remains 
of the waljs, and par^ by the great cisterns, which are known to 

“ Perge jnoddf pt, qu4 te diicit via, dirige greBsnm."—v. 401. 

+ “ Compuere viam lut«rea qigi semita monstrat. 

^ Jamque aiscaiidebaiit ooUem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet, sdversdsque aspactat desuper areas. 

Mirator molem ^neas, magalia quondam ; 

Miratur portaa, strepitcnrqti^ at strata viamm. —Yv. 418—422. 
t It islaowpptablUied, hy most convincing proofs, that Roman Carthage was built 
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have been outside of them, was only about two mil^ lon^ by one’" 
broad, the original limits having doubtless been sacredly preserve^j* 
but to the north-west lay the suburb of Megara or Magalia, cover¬ 
ing almost the whole surface of the peninsula (the circuit of which 
is twenty-four miles), and defended by a triple line of walls drawn 
right across the isthmus, which is three*miles wide.t These gigan¬ 
tic fortifications rose to the height of thirty cubits, with towers 
four stories high at intervals of 200 feet Behind each. line of 
wall were two stories of vaulted casemates^i the lower containing 
stabling for 300 elephants, and the upper for 4000 horses, with 
ample space for their food. Between the walls were barracks for 
20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, with magazines and stores'. 
Thus there was a complete fortified camp upon the isthmus. A 
line of wall ran along the margin of the lake of Tunis, to the S-W. 
angle of the city proper, where a long narrow tongue of land, called 
the Tmnia (that jutted out between the- lagoon and the 

sea. By establishing themselves on this spit, the Romans, in the 
Third Punic War, were abld to attack the S.W. angle of the wall, 
where it was low and weak; and the possession of this point gave 
Scipio the opportunity of making his celebrated mble to block up 
the entrance to the harbours, which opened from a small bay out¬ 
side the base of the Tmnia. 

These harboUrs, which can still be trp,ced with tolerable clear¬ 
ness close behind. and parallel to the sea-shore, were two in 

on the exact site of the Panic City, as indeed Pliny expressly 8§ys— *'in restlgiu 
Magnse Carthaginis.” Falbe discovered that the straight Roman roads, Mjhich we 
tot^y different from the crooked lanes useA by the Mohammedana, divide the tpaoa 
occupied by the suburb of Megara into exactly 30 rectanjfles, each containing 100 
allotments (herf-dia) of f.ro jugera, the precise quantity foj the 3000 colonists viih 
whom Augustus peopled his new city. This, then, was the land (nyerXbelonging to 
the Roman city, and f/iug outside its walls. 

* In the story of Dido, a circuit of twenty-two'•tadia, or above two iQileaanda 
half, is assigned to the city, probably the measurement of the land &de. 

t This, the least width of the isthmus, agrees with the length of the blockading 
wall which Scipio drew across it; but Strabo makes the whole circuit of the fortiR* 
cations thirty^six geographical mUes, of which he assigns Six to the wall towards the 
land, extending—as he expressly says—^owi sea to sea. The only explanation at all 
satisfactory that has been proposed to explain.this ojusesa of the-land wall over the 
width of the isthmus seems to be that it wai thrown back further within the peuinsu^ 
and also that allowance has to he made for deviations firom the straight ]ine. IHie 
second hypothesis is confirmed by the <Kct that Strabo’s length for the whole ciiinfit 
of the walls is just fifty per cent, above Jhat of the peninsula ; 'anfi perhaps he 
take in the toner Wall of the city^properT A carefhl examination of the contontt 
the ground, .with the aid of the able constructor of our map, has suggested ; 

bility that ther triple wall ran along the edge of the declivity by which ' 

land of the peninsula falls down to the plain. (See the map.) , ’ * "r > ■■ ' 
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number: the outer for merchant vessels, the inner for men-of-war. 
The former was a basin of an oblong shape, 1160 feet by 420, 
approached by a channel 850 feet long by about 70 wide, with a 
second narrow channel 175 feet long, leading to the inner or 
naval harbour. This was of an oval shape, with an island in the 
middle, raised to a considerable height, so as at once to mask the 
view of the inner part of the harbour from the sea, and to afford 
a commanding station- for the port-admiral, whose house was 
built upon it. The island was called Cothon^ a name which was 
transferred to the harbour itself. It occupied just half the 
diameter of the whole basin, which now measures 960 feet across. 
Both sides of the ring were lined with quays and docks, for 
220 ships of war. There was originally no separate entrance to 
the inner harbour from the sea; but when Scipio drew his mole 
across the mouth of the merchant harbour, the Carthaginians cut 
a new channel direct from the naval harbour, whence they sailed 
out with their fleei It was only their •own want of decision that 
prevented the surprise from being moi^ disastrous to the Romans.* 
Besides these harbours, there was a spacious quay on the sea-shore, 
beyond the city walls, where merchant ships could receive or dis¬ 
charge their cargoes under the shelter of C. Carthage. The exist¬ 
ence of such a quay is proved by substructions sin^ilar to the clearer 
remains at Leptis Magna. Besides, the lagoon supplied a vast 
enclosed roadstead for vessels of small draught f 

Between the harbours and the foot of the headland of C. Car¬ 
thage, and along the heights parallel to the coast-line, which con¬ 
nect that promontory with the isthmus, is the ground once occupied 
by the buildings both of Punic and Roman Carthage. The present 
aspect of its surface does but too faithfully testify to those peculiar 
circumstances in the history of the city which have rendered its 
topography, like its history, one of the most obscure, though most 
interesting, questions in the annals of the wofld. It is in vain that 
the enquirer regrets the want of a native history of Carthage. 
When she succumbed to the ruthless sentence Belenda esiCarthagOj 
which doomed all her edifices to obliteration, and pronounced a 
‘ . 

• The fact that Scipio saw from Tunis the Punio fleet sailmg out of the now 
opening is decisive against the opinion of Shaw, Estrup, and Ritter, that the haibour 
was on the opposite side of the, peninsula,—a position, moreover, which the furious 
north-west winds would have made most dangerous. 

+ ATOjiding all topographical controversies, we do not stay to expose the error of 
takiM^he lagoon itself for the harbour of Carthage; but, as an indication of its 
Buhi^maiy velue, we may mention that the poit of Carthago under the Van¬ 

dals, was on its shore. 
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curse upon him who should attempt to rebuild the city, she left her 
reputation in the hands of her relentless enemies. The ungenerous 
animosity of Lity and the confused details of Appian prove how 
little the Roman and Greek writers cared either for historical 
impartiality or descriptive fidelity. With an ingenuity far more 
effectual than that of scattering a victhn’s ashes to the winds, the 
Roman conquerors dispersed the precious memorials contained in 
the libraries of the city, among the Numidian princes, reserving 
for translation into Latin none but th^ thirty-two books of 
Mago on Agriculture, as the only work useful to the republic.* 
Of the records laid up at Tyre concerning this greatest of her 
colonies, but one fragment has been preserved for us by Josephus, f 
Even had the Roman authors, and the Greeks who wrote of Roman 
affairs, been disposed to do Carthage justice, tliey only knew her 
after she had passed her meridian splendour. For the early period 
of her history, we grievously miss the lively and faithful details of 
Herodotus, from whose plan Carthage was excluded; but he has 
incidentally preserved some precious fragments of her history. 
Tlie Carthaginian constitution attracted the particular attention of 
Aristotle, whose brief notice of it in his “ Politick ” serves to show 
how irreparable is the loss of the fuller discussion in his great 
work on the ancient polities. Diodorus Siculus is our chief autho¬ 
rity for the contests of the Carthaginians and the Greeks in his 
native island. The historians who have treated of the Punic Wars 
scarcely extend their notices of Carthaginian history beyond those 
limits; but we owe a few invaluable facts to Polybius. As the 
friend of the younger^ Scipio, aiid his companion at the taking 
of C^thage, he enjoyed all the means of information accessible 
to the Romans, without sharing their political animosity. * He 
is as far above Livy in careful research as in impartial calmness. 
Appian seems chiefly to follow Polybius, adding details from other 
sources ; but the carelessness of tho compiler often makes his 
fuller particulars a new source of confusion, especially as to the 
topography of the city. We look in vain to the accurate geogra¬ 
pher Strabo to correct these errors, as in his timo the city had lain 

* As governor of Africa under Caesar, the historian Sallust had access to these 
literary treasures, and the disposition to make use of them. Ot tho important 
results we should have obtained from these Punic souices^ v,? may jifdge by the frag¬ 
ment upon the peopling of North Africa from the East, which Sallust tells us was 
translated to him from the Punic books of Hiempsal, king of Numidia (Jugurtha, 17). 

t This is tho important statement, that Carthage was foonded 148 years aiid « 
months after the building of Solomon's temple, which Josephus expressly says that 
he derived from Phoenician documents preserved in his time at Tyre. 
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in ruins for a century and a half, and his notices are few and brief. 
The only author who has attempted a continuous history.of Car¬ 
thage is Justin, the epitomator of Trogus Pompeius, whose state¬ 
ments can only be accepted after careful criticism. When we turn 
to the ruins of the city, to see what information they can add, we 
find them in a state that at»first seems hopeless. 

The curse pronounced by th^ vote of .the Roman Senate on the 
site' of Carthage, after its destruction by Scipio (b.c. 146), was 
rigidly respected for eijactly a century, with the exception of the 
abortive attempt of C. Gracchus to found a colony there under the 
name of Junonia (b.c. 122). Meanwhile such ruins as remained 
after the rigour with which the sentence of destruction was carried 
out, were ransacked and rifled by the people of the surrounding 
cities, and doubttfess by some of the outcast inliabitants themselves. 
How thoroughly this process was carried on is proved by the fact 
that the recent excavations have brought to light scarcely any 
specimens of coined money, and none of those ornaments in the 
precious metals which are so abundant <n the ruins of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Nothing could have been left but the solid substruc¬ 
tions of the more important buildings and of the quays; and these 
were resorted to as a quarry, when Augustus at length carried out 
the plan, which Julius Ciesar had formed exactly a century after 
the destruction of the city (b.c. 46), of building a Roman Carthage 
on the site of the ancient city. This Roman ci^’y, destroyed in its 
turn by the Arabs (a.d. 647), covered deep below its ruins what 
remained of .Punic Carthage, and furnished a similar quarry to the 
people of Tunis and the surrounding villages. ^ ‘‘ Whatever yet 
remained of Carthage,” says Gibbon, “"was delivered to the flames, 
and <;he colony of Dido and Csesar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the whole circumference 
was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of the West 
was represented by a mosque, a college without students, twenty- 
five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, 
in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic 
senators. Ei^en that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles V. had stationed in the fortress of 
Golettai The ruins of Carthage have perished; and the place 
might be unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not 
guid/the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.” 

Since the great historian wrote these words, the site of Car¬ 
thage has bees adorned with a monument of the most interesting 
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event in its medieval history. Louis IX. of France, whose pure 
devotion fed those last flamed of chivalry that burnt in his life, 
landed at Carthage in July 1270, to prosecute the latest of the 
crusading enterprizes—that against Tunis. While he waited for 
his brother, the king of Sicily, his army was decimated by an 
epidemic, to which Louis himself fell*a victim. The spot where 
he expired in his tent is now marked by a chapel, bearing an 
inscription which records its erection in 1841 by Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, in memory of his ancestor St. Louis. The 
hill surmounted by this monument, and now called the HiU of St. 
Louis, commands a wide prospect over the peninsula of Carthage, 
and the hills which are seen through the brilliant atmosphere 
across the blue waters of the bay; and the traveller tells us how 
he was admiring the various points of beauty with which nature 
has adorned the spot, when his Arab attendant exclaimed, “Verily, 
this world is transitory; the next alone is durable I Look how 
vast a city this Carthage must have been! What ingenuity and" 
wealth its numerous inhabitants must have possessed! How 
great was its strength, and yet how paltry are the remains of its 
former grandeur and glory! ” As the eye sweeps over the surface 
of the peninsula, it sees only the petty hamlets of Sokrah, 
Camart, Moolkali, and Sidi Daoud, and the villas and gardens of 
El Mersa, amidst which the lofty piers and broken arches of the 
great aqueduct carry the eye to the spot where once the city stood. 
The few fragments of ruin, which are still visible above ground, 
may be pronounced, as a general rule, to be remjfins of Roman 
Carthage; those of the Punic city are to be sought beneath the 
the surface of the soil. 

The spotAvhich affords this commanding view appears to have 
been the same ^rom which Scipio watched the progress of his 
troops at the close of the fearful struggle of six days and nights, 
during which they fought their way from the Cothon to the Byrsa.* 
The Hill of St. Louis has been identified by most topographers 
with this BvRSAjf the citadel of Cartilage, and without doubt the 
original city, itself. A merely elementary knowledge of Oriental 
languages at once reduces to the class of myths iifv^ented from 
fancied etymologies the well-known story—how Dido outwitted 
the natives by purchasing as much land as gould berfsovered with 
an ox-hide {bursa)^ which she then cut into thin strips, and so 

* It is in fact the only eminenco^ answering to Appian’s description of the hill 
ascended by Scipio, near the Forum. C. Carthage is too distant. 

+ It has already been stated that this word is the Semitic BezraJi, a fortrest. 
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enclosed space enough for a fortress. But the fable is not without 
its value as a confession of the principle of fraud which has in 
all ages governed the dealings of civilized with* savage peoples. 
Strabo describes the Byrsa as a hill of moderate height in the 
middle of the city, surmounted by the temple of iEsculapius; 
and the central position of *the Hill of St. Louis, with its height, 
only inferior to C. Carthage and 0. Camart,* have led to the hasty 
assumption that it must have been the citadel in question. But 
we learn from other soiu'ces that the Byrsa had a circuit of more 
than two Roman miles, and when it surrendered to Scipio, 50,000 
people marched out of it, besides 900 Roman deserters, who 
remained and resisted to the death. A great part of the Byrsa 
was occupied by ^he temple of iEsculapius and the chapels of other 
deities. And yet the Hill of St. Louis has a level surface of only 
700 feet square; nor can room be found in the 1725 feet between 
the Cothon and the hill for the 120,000 soldiers of Scipio. Still 
more decisive is the statement' of an ancient writer,f that the 
Byrsa had a side common with the wall of this city, where it over- 
himg the sea; and we might indeed assume that such would be the 
position chosen by the first settlers. Guided by such conditions. 
Dr. Davis has marked out an irregular quadrangle at the north¬ 
eastern part of the city, nearest to Cape Carthag*', as the precinct 
of the Byrsa and the temple of iEsculapius; and fiis excavktions 
upon this site have discovered important remains of the temple 
itself, and of 'the staircase which led uj) to it. Among the ruins 
was found a Phoenician inscription, bearing the name of Ashmmiy 
the native appellation of the ‘deity. When it is added, that 
repeated diggings in the Hill of St. Louis have laid bjire no 
vestige of any Punic temple of other edifice, nor turned up a 
single Phoenician inscription, the question seems to be decided. 
Heaps of ruins may be traced down the side of the hill from the 
temple of iEsculapius to the sea-shore, where are still seen the 
remains of a sea-gate, which gave separate access to this quarter. 
Within the precincts of the citadel are the great rain-water 
cisterns, called by the Arabs the Cisterns of the JDevil^ onfy infe¬ 
rior in magditude to the reservoirs supplied by the great aqueduct, 
with which they have a subterranean communication; but their 
Punic construction i@ stills disputed “question. Further excava¬ 
tions within and* around thT precincts of the Byrsa have brought 

* The respective heights are, C. Carthage, .895 feet; Jehel Khawi (above C. Ca< 
mart), 815 feet; JEliU of St. Lottis, 188 feet. 

t Ado Viennensis, quoted by Dr, Davis, p, 379. 
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to light Mosaic pavements, fragments of pottery and sculpture, 
and PhiOBuician inscriptions, in sufficient abundance to encourage 
the belief that more systematic efforts might reveal much of the 
plan of the ancient city.* 

Besides the temple of iEsculapius, the sites of those of Astarte and 
Baal appear to have been identified. To each of these three deities 
a distinct quarter of the city seen^ to have been dedicated, and 
their names were given to the .three streets whicK, as Appian 
informs us, led up from the Cotlion to the Byrsa. Of these the 
most direct was the Vicus Salutam, or street of AEscniapius, 
parallel to the sea-wall; tlie central, or street of Baal (Vicus 
Saturni^ or Senis)^ passed through the market-place, which was 
adjacent to the Cothon, and skirted the eastern slope of the Hill 
of St. Louis; the street of Astarte ( Vicus Voieris) made a cir¬ 
cuit round the other side of that hill, The lines of these streets 
may still bo traced with a tolerable approach to certainty. 

These parts of the city occupy the group of hills forming the 
south-western prolongation of the headland of Cape Carthage. On 
their western slope are traces of a chciis and amphitheatre; the 
latter memorable in Christian history as the scene of the martyr¬ 
dom of PerpetuU and Fclicitas.f In the north-western angle of 
the city, at the village of Moalkah, are the immense reservoirs 
which contained the water brought a distance of fifty-two miles by 
the great aqueduct from Jebel Zaghwan.| Their number seem 
to have been originally twenty. There are now fourteen, placed 
side by side, 400 feet long by 28 wide, the depth being con¬ 
cealed by the earth which fil^a them to the spring of their 
vaulted coverings. Another, higher and narrower, which runs 
transversely to all these, was perhaps only a gallery, to • give 
access to the cisterns. Their mode of construction was that which 
the Roman writers call formacian^\ built up of successive layers 
of small stones mixed with mortar, and moffided in a wooden box 

* Dr. Davis gives us clearly to understand that such investigations were'altogether 
beyond his means and opportunities. “ Had our object been simply to lay bare the 
•ruins of Carthage, this would undoubteiUy have presented a very prolific field. Bvi 
such was not our aim. We made no purchase of land, and simplj^dug with a View 
to find oljecta worthy of removal." In some cases, parts of the edifices discovered 
wore sacrificed to the purpose of enriching our Museum, where the antiqUjtiar 
tained by Dr, Davis are very impesfoctly erdilbi^. ^ 
t Dr. Davis seems carried too far by zeal for ms subject Unnaintaihing tlte Piuilc 
origin of this edifice; but his arguments for ascribing the great aquedu^ andcisteriis 
to the Carthaginians deserve consideration. 

$ See the map on p. 869. * 

§ From/orwwt, the/om or mould by which the work Was su^JiOrted. 
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open at top and bottom. The prevalence of this mode of build¬ 
ing in Africa and in Spain, where it was used in the watch-towers 
ascribed to Hannibal, furnishes a strong argument for the Punic 
origin of the cisterns, and consequently of the aqueduct which 
supplies them. This aqueduct is one of those magnificent works 
of engineering which modern smatterers in science have ascribed 
forsooth to ignorance of the sipaiple law that water finds its own 
level I The ancients applied dosed earthern pipes to the con¬ 
veyance of water over^ ground of unequal levels; but they had 
no means of constructing prodigious iron tubes like those which 
supply Glasgow with the pure water of Loch Katrine. They 
understood the advantage of an equable flow of water down a 
gently-inclined channel, free from the friction and danger of burst¬ 
ing at joints and angles. Therefore they reared those structures, 
as picturesque as they are stupendous, which cross the Campagna 
of Rome, the plain of Nismes, and the peninsula of Carthage, and 
may be traced up to their distant sources, spanning valleys, and 
piercing mountains. The line of the' Carthaginian aqueduct is 
still in suflicient preservation to be used for the supply of water 
to Tunis.* Where it is carried through the mountains, it is venti¬ 
lated by air-shafts at about every twenty yards. Where it crosses 
the valleys and plain, it is supported on arches, the piers of which 
vary in height according to the varying surface of the ground, 
reaching in some places to an elevation of 125, feet. The arches 
vary from about 14 ft. to 20 ft. in span; the piers from 10ft. 1 in. 
by 8 ft. 6 in.,tft 14 ft 7 in. by 12 ft 2 in.; the thicker being of 
moulded mud, and the others o^ masonry. Dr. Shaw describes 
the channel itself as “ being high and broad enough for a person 
of ordinary size to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plastered 
in the inside with strong cement; which by the ^stream running 
through it is discoloured to the height of about* three feet This will 
sufficiently show the capacity of the channel; but, as there are 
several breaches in the aqueduct, sometimes for three or four 
miles together, 1 had no method to determine the velocity or 
angle of descent, so as to ascertain the quantity of water that might. 
be daily conveyed to Carthage.’’f 


* T>rf Pavia apgaks (in 1860) of this work as iu,i)rogress under the direction of a 
French contractor, who was supplying the gaps in the aqueduct with iron pipes, and 
not scroplin^*to throw down some of the ancient piers to furnish materials for his 
work. 

+ Shaw’s Travels, vol. L, p. 168. The whole 'subject of the ancient aqueducts is 
treated in the article Aquceductus in Smith’s Dktiomry of Antiquities. 
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Beyond the city walls, but still within those which defended 
the peninsula, the suburb of Megara was doubtless the site of 
the villas and gardens of the we^thy Carthaginians. There are 
no remains here of public or great edifices. Traces of houses have 
been found upon the sea-shore, supported on piers and arches, 
through which the sea could beat freely; and in one of these Dr. 
Davis fancies that he can recognize,the marine villa of Hannibal, 
whence the great general made his escape by sea when Cn. 
Servilius arrived at Carthage to demand his surrender. Over¬ 
hanging Cwpe Camart is the hilly range, already more than once 
mentioned, oi ,Jebel Khawi (the empty mountain), so called from* 
the catacombs by which its interior is perforated. Numerous 
square apertures in the surface of the ground give access to sub¬ 
terraneous chambers hewn out of the limestone and slightly 
vaulted. Their sides present the well-known appearance of the 
Roman columharia (dove-cotes), but with the important difference, 
that they are adapted to contain coffins instead of urns, the holes 
being about 2 feet square? and 6 feet deep. For the Carthagi¬ 
nians, like their Semitic brethren in Asia, buried their dead out 
of their sight; and we have a curious record of a treaty in which 
Darius Hystaspis required them to abandon this custom for the 
Persian practice^ of burning their bodies. When the ti’aveller 
explored these catacombs, he was struck with the remarkable 
absence of human remains; the niches of the columbaria beii% 
open and empty. Dr. Davis thus describes one of the few excep¬ 
tions that he discovered:—“ I w^as informed thaft dhe men of 
Jehel Kliawi had,discovered a chamber without any niches. I 
])roceeded to examine it, and found that the niches in this colum¬ 
barium wei^e stopped up by cement, on which the marks oif the 
hand of him that di(^it were distinctly seen. On one we observed 
a representation of the seven-branched candlestick, and on another 
the letters A.P.; the remaining eight were quite plain. We broke 
through the thin layer of cement, and found the skeleton just as 
it was deposited. It was coffee-colour in appearance, and crumbled 
to dust as soon as touched. But no other object was visible; 
neither ornament, nor coin, nor lamp could be discovered. In the 
vicinity of this we again came upon empty chambers, and oega^ 
sionally we found one or twjo of the recejptacles occi^pied. D^n 
examination, we perceived traces which proved that they h^ all 
been once tenanted, and that the fragile cement had been inten¬ 
tionally broken through, and 4;he skeleton removed. The portions 
of the cement which still adhered to the openings led ua to 
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this conclusion.” These appearances contradict the supposition 
that the spoliation was, at least in the first instance, the work 
of the wild beasts (chiefly hyenas) which have, now their dens 
in the empty sepulchres. We cannot doubt that the tombs were 
originally made secure against their intrusion; and long before 
they gained an entrance, ^the remains would be reduced to the 
state of dry powder, ofiering fio attraction to beasts of prey. It 
seems more probable that these sepulchres of the heathen were 
rifled by the Christiajis, who used some of them again as their 
own burial-places, but without the same care, except in a few 
'cases, to fill up the openings of the niches. Meanwhile the roots 
of the wild fig-trees, which grow luxuriantly above, broke through 
the thin vaultsthe hyenas found an entrance through these 
and other openings, and devoured the bodies last deposited, ex¬ 
cept in the niches which had been again secured. The seven- 
branched candlestick on one of these is certainly a Christian 
emblem; * and the absence of lamps and other oljgects, constantly 
found in liomaii tombs, agi’ees with the conclusion drawn from 
tJie dimensions of the niches. Nqr is the hypothesis admissible, 
that the catacombs were first excavated by the Christians. Ex¬ 
tending beneath the whole surface of the group of hills and the 
romantic valleys of Jebel Camart, for a circuit of fom’ miles, they 
correspond in magnitude to the population of Carthage, which, 
e'^en just before its capture, amounted to 700,000 souls, f 
Among the most interesting discoveries made during the recent 
excavations uteCarthage are several mosaic pavements. An espe¬ 
cially fine specimen was discovered amojig the ruins which arc 
supposed to belong to the temple of Astarte, the chief goddess of 
the iPhoenicians. This temple, restored by the Romaijis as that of 
Venus Urania or Coelestis, is celebrated for its magnificence by 
several ancient writers. “ After being consecrated as a Christian 
church by Bishop Aurelius (a.d. 425), it shared the final fall of 
Roman Carthage^ and its ruins have been rent and torn into all sorts 
of forms and shapes by the present barbarous inhabitants, to whom 
its remains have proved a rich quarry.” The splendid mosaic, 

t 

• See Revelation i. 12, 13, 20. We may connect this use of the emblem with 
tike known fact that, when Qanseric sacked Rome, ho earned oflf to Carthage the 
spoila obtained by Titus frosn the Jewish temple, and probably the golden candlestick 
among tkeisi (a.d. 466). Gibbon, vol. ill, p. 221. 

+ “ What also gives these catacombs an Oriental, and hence a Punic character, is 
the round holes exeavated in the rock, and found in various parts on Jebel Khmoi. 
^ey are intended to collect water to refresh tie soul, which was believed to hover 
over the place of‘sepulture of its body."—Davis, p. 489, nole. 
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parts of which were found under these ruins and removed to the 
British Museum, had, when complete, four colossal heads in the 
corners, and eight compartments, arranged in a circle, represent¬ 
ing—to judge from those which remain—females in the act of 
sacrificing; with a central circle which is now lost.* Thus the 
subject was evidently religious; but the chief question is, whether 
this and similar works found at Cqrthage belong to the Punic or 
the Roman city. We are apt to beg the question by the habit of 
regarding mosaic pictures as peculiarly Rqpian. But we are in¬ 
formed by Pliny that the art was invented by the Greeks; and it 
was not introduced at Rome till the time of Sulla. During the* 
long period of her maritime domination, Carthage had abund¬ 
ant opportunities to purchase with her- wealth the services of the 
greatest artists, with whom she was brought in contact by her 
alliance with the Etruscans, her relations with the Greeks of 
Sicily, and her commerce in the Mediterranean. At the time 
when the Greeks had perfected every branch of art, Romo was 
but just struggling inteP existence, “ whereas Carthage had 
attained to a state of affluence and great power. Greeks, and 
emigrants from other nations, were in her employ. National and 
foreign artists contributed towards the embellishment of the Afri¬ 
can metropolis and to the works of art, with which her public 
edifices were adorned, Virgil bears ample testimony: whilst the 
spoils which Scipic sent to Rome, after the city had been pillag^ 
by his rude soldiery, and after the conflagration, in which vast 
treasures of i)recious objects must have perished, • prove with 
what assiduity the prochictions of art were collected, and to what 
extent artistic skill was patronized by the Carthaginians.’’f Nor 
must we forget the repeated testimonies of Greek and Redman 
writepj, from Homei; downwards, to the skill of the Phoenicians 
themselves in certain branches of design, and especially in woven 
fabrics. Of the cultivation of this art at Carthage we have an 
example in the gorgeous golden mantle, which Gelo dedicated to 


* A detail kI description is given in the work of Dr. Davis, who conjectures that 
the pavement was that of a chapel of Dido, which is known to hare existed within 
the precincts of the temple of Astarte, and that the four heads were those of lito- 
serpine and Ceres, Dido and her sister Anna. We are distinctly informed t!iat4|e 
worship of Demeter and Persephone (Ceres and Proserpine) wasu introduced* wro 
Carthago from Sicily by a treaty made with Gelo of Syracuse .—atul her 
JUmaine, chaps, x. and xl. * 

t Da\^, p. 207. We learn frouj Appian.that the works of art which adorned 
Scipio's triumph were in a great measure the plunder of other states; and Soipio 
restored some of them to their r^lhtfhl owners. '* 
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Ol3nnpian Jove from the spoils of the battle of Himera. Now, 
mosaic work is just that branch of art which we might expect to be 
cultivated by those skilful in the other : it is a sort of tapestry in 
stone. Dr. Davis states that a difference may be clearly established 
between the levels at which Roman and Punic pavements occur at 
Carthage, the former being met with at depths varying from two 
to five or six feet, the latter never at less than ten feet. Still more 
striding is the fact that the Romans, in digging for the founda¬ 
tions of their edifices,,have cut right through older pavements, as 
in the case of the mosaic of the temple of Astarte. The costume 
of the figures in this pavement are said to present a marked con¬ 
trast to those of the Roman period, and a distinction is alleged in 
the manufacture'of the work. The layer of cement, in which the 
supposed Funic mosaics are imbedded, is thicker and less adhesive 
than the Roman, being composed only of lime, and a similar dif¬ 
ference is seen in Punic and Roman walls. Lastly, in the example 
now chiefly referred to, besides strata of pavement and other re¬ 
mains of successive constructions aboVh it, the mosaic was found 
covered by a thin layer of charcoal, proving that the building to 
which it belonged had perished by fire.* Among the certain rem¬ 
nants of Punic art, the most important are the bas-reliefs which 
are associated with Phoenician inscriptions on the numerous tablets 
that have been found, not .only among the ruins of ‘Carthage, but 
over the whole surface of Africa Proper. They, are almost exclu¬ 
sively religious, and full of obscure symbolical allusions to the 
mythology, cosmogony, and astrology of the Phoenicians. They 
are in the stiff hieratic style o^ art, bearing e considerable re¬ 
semblance to the bas-reliefs of Nineveh. But that the Carthagi¬ 
nians, or the foreign artists in their employ, could model forms of 
great beauty, when free from the trammels of religious prescrip¬ 
tion, is proved by the horse and the head of Astarte on the Punic 
coins found in Sicily. 

. Such a specimen as the great mosaic may aid us in estimating 
the prospect of reward to systematic researches among the ruins of 
the Punic capital. Of the private buildings, all that we could hope 
to discover would be the pavements and more solid walls of the 
lowetf, stories. The upper stories, of which there were often as many 
as j^,were constructed in that “ formacjan” work abeady described, 

t 

* We have thought it diJb to the great iilterest of the subject to give a full state¬ 
ment of Dr. Davis’s arguments for the Funic origin of this and other mosaics; but 
the majority of the best authorities on art have pronounced them unquestionably 
Roman. 
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the rains of which would cov^ the basement with a shapeless heap 
of mud, protecting the pavements from destruction; but the pillage 
to which the city was subjected at its fall forbids the hope of 
recovering those treasures of art and vestiges of domestic lift 
which enrich the houses of Pompeii and the palaces of Nine¬ 
veh. The life of Carthage cannot be reconstructed from her 
monuments. . 

Before returning to the stream of the people’s history, we must 
give some account of that peculiar and repulsive form of reli¬ 
gion, which had the greatest influence on their destiny. Like all 
ancient colonies, the Phoenician settlers in Africa carried with 
them the religion of their mother country, where we have already 
seen it corrupting the purer worship of the Israelites. Thence, 
however, its germs seem to be traceable still further back to the 
plains of Chaldoea, from whence the nation migrated to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was an elemental worship, in which an astronomical 
character predominated.* The supreme deity wa^ Baal-Hammon 
(or Baal-Samon), the “ Lord of Heaven,” the impersonation both of 
the all-encompassing heaven,-»which contained and gave birth to 
all the other powers of nature—and of the active energj' of the Sun, 
the source of light and life. Endowed with the various attributes 
which the Greeks and Romans distributed among their chief divi¬ 
nities, Baal was identified at once with fJranus, Cronus (Saturn), 
Jove, Apollo, and Mars. His supremacy is shown by the con¬ 
stant presence of his name on the votive tablets to other deities at 
Carthage. Hence he received that title, too well known to the 
Israelites, of 

“ Moloch, horrid kino, besmeared with blood 
^Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; • 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their^'children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol.”t 


* An elaborate account of the Phoenician religion and cosmogony is given in the 
alleged fragments of the native historian, Sanchuniathoii of Berytus, translated into 
Greek by Kiilo Byblius, who lived in the first century after Christ, and preserved in 
the Praparatto Evangelica of Eusebius. But scholars are now almost agreed that 
the work of Philo was a forgery. It does not, however, follow that it may not be, in 
some points, a faithful account of the Phoenician mythology ; but we cannot 
as an authority. • • • " 

1* Milton’s allusion is evidently to the description given by Habbi Simeon of the 
rites of the Syrian Moloch as practised at Jerusalem. “ All the houses of the idols 
were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of Moloch, which was out of the city, in 
a separate place. It was a statue witfi the head of an ox, and the hands stretched 
out as a man’s who opens his hands to receive something.fi'om another. It was hpllow 
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The origin of this rite—ascribed in the spurious fragment of San- 
ehuuiathon to Saturn’s immolation of his only son by a mortal 
woman, to appease the wrath of his father Uranus—is to be traced 
to that principle, which is found more or less in all nations, that 
the wrath of Heaven can only be appeased by the sacrifice of life, 
and that, the worse the calamity to be averted, the dearer must 
bo the victim ofiered. In times of national danger, it was the 
dreadful privilege of kings and rulers to immolate their children 
for their country’s salvation. Thus, in the history of Moab, 
where the worship of Moloch was paramount, we read of Balak’s 
despairing enquiry of Balaam :—Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? ” * 
And at a later crisis in the nation’s history, Mesha, the king of 
Moab, being shut up in the fortress of Kir-haraseth by the united 
forces of Israel, Judah, and Edom, and having in vain tried a sally, 
mounted the wall with his'eldest son, and there sacrificed him for 
a burnt-offering in fiill view of his own people within the town 
and of the besieging armies, f Sucfi sacrifices were habitually 
practised at Carthage. Darius Hystaspis tried to forbid them; 
and their cessation was stipulated for by .Gelo in the treaty which 
followed the battle of Himera. 

In process- of time, common persons, prisoners of war, and 
even slaves, were substituted for nobler victims; but an extreme 
danger, such as that of the invasion of Agathocles, was inter¬ 
preted as a punishment for this laxity, and a great sacrifice was 
offered of 200 children of the highest rank. Of the rules for 
the conduct of these and the o-ther sacred rites, which were sus¬ 
pended on tablets in the temples, a specimen has been discovered 
in hn inscription which Dr. Davis characterizes as‘the gem of 

( 

within, and there were seven chapels raised before which the idol was erected. . . . 
He only who oflercd his own son went into the seventh chapel, and kissed the idol 
Moloch, as it is said, ‘Let the men who sacrifice kiss the calves.’ The child was 
placed before the idol, and a fire made under it till it became red Lot. Then the 
priest took the child, and put him into the glowing hands of Moloch. But, lest the 
parents should hear his cries, they beat drums to drown the noise. Therefore the 
place WM callefi T(yphei (from Th^Ti, pi. Thuppim, dnims). It was also called Hin- 

- because of the children’s cries (from the Hebrew verb, naham, to roar), or 

jt^the priest said to the parents ‘ Yehcnelah,' i.c., ‘ It will be of advantage to 
Z***—{Co)niA. in J^crem.*v\i.) Such were the'scenes to be witnessed at Tyre, and 
VtiS.lier colonies, as well as in ' 

“ The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Oehenna called, the type of hell." 

t 2 Kings iii. 27. , 


* Mioah vi, 7. 
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Punic epigraphy.* The document was found near the ruins of 
the temple of Baal, the plan of which has been satis&ctorily 
made out. It whs situated on the northern slope of the Byrsa, at 
the extremity of the street of Moloch ( Vicm Satumi)^ which led 
up to it from the Forum. Its form was circular, with an extreme 
diameter of 200 feet. Four concentric rings, each composed of 
twelve detached piers, supported doubtless a dome-shaped roof, 
and formed three galleries around a circular chamber twenty- 
nine feet in diameter, f The temple was aindoubtedly the chief 
sanctuary of Carthage. That it was the depository of archives 
and other important documents, we‘learn from the celebrated 
Voyage of JIanno round the north-west coast of Africa, the title 
of which expressly states that it was dedicated in the temple of 
Cronus. Magnificent accounts are given of the wealth deposited 
in this and the other Carthaginian temples. The Punic element 
in Roman Carthage was strong enough to revive the horrible rites 
of Baal; and in spite of imperial edicts, Tertullian tells us that 
infants were publicly sacritfted to Saturn till the proconsulship of 
Tiberius, who crucified the priests on the same trees under the 
shadow of which they had perpetrated the'ir crimes. We learn 
from this allusion that the rites of Baal were practised at Car¬ 
thage, as in Syria, in dense groves around his temple, the gloom of 
which increased the sense of mystie horror, and veiled them from 
the outer world. The same cruelties were still perpetrated under 
their shades, in spite of the example just recorded, till, at a time 
when Paganism was making a last convulsive efibrl lO regain its 
power, the Council of Carthage petitioned the emperors Arcadius 
and Hpnorius, that the relics of idolatry, not only in the form of 
images, huh>in all places, groves, and trees whatsoever, might be 
utterly destroyed (a.d. 399). , 

The second in rank of the Phoenician deities was AsMorethy or 
“ Astarte, queen of heaven,^: with crescent horns,” the imper¬ 
sonation of the Moon, as Baal was of the Sun. Like him, she 
was identified, in her different attributes, with various Greek and 
Roman divinities; with Juno, as the supreme goddess ; with Mi- 

* He gives a translation, with, the frank acknowledgment that many points arej 
doubtful interpretation, in Carthage and her Remains,titp. 296, 297. 

+ A passing allusion, may suffice for the reference whish Dr. Davte traces 
plan to the astronomical character of the worship of Baal (whom the Greeks idecET* 
tified with Cronus, the god of time); the circular form indicating the j^ear (the 
Roman ernnua, a rvng), the four rings, of piers the four seasons, the twelve piert in 
each the mouths, and their total number (12 x 4 =■ 48) the weeks in the lunar year. 

t This title is applied to the goddess by Jeremiah, vii. 18. 
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WSimtf afl the patroness of the arts; with Ceres^ as the hoxinieoas 
|fiV4^ of the fimits of the earth; and, in the gross Oriental develop- 
“al4nt"of the like idea, with the Venus, misnamed* heavenly, whose 
wcMPship we have already seen marking the track of Phmnician 
colonization, ^’rom being regarded as the source of every earthly 
blessing—the character in which her name appears upon the 
Punic inscriptions—her service soon degenerated into those 
unutterable abominations which the Fathers, especially of the 
African Church, describe as coming under their own notice. The 
transport of her worship from Phoenicia to Carthage is supposed 
to be alluded to in, the legend of Dido, who fs even called by the 
name of Astroarch6. 

Another goddess, bearing some resemblance to Astarte in her 
atiaributes, is frequently mentioned on the Punic votive tablets. 
Her name, Tanath,* seems to connect her with the Persian and 
Armenian goddess Tanais. Nor is it surprising that such a deity 
should be honoured at Carthage, if we accept the tradition, 
which was derived by Sallust from fne Punic records, that the 
Phoenician colonists found an Asiatic population already settled in 
North Africa, t Her worship would be easily adopted by the new 
settlers, from her resemblance to their own Astarte, and as a 
politic concession to the natives. How popular it became is 
proved by the occurrence of her name on the majority of the 
votive tablets that have been discovered at Carthage. 

!nie third name, frequently associated with these, is that of 
Ashmorif the Asclepius or jEsculapius of the Greeks and Romans. 
In the fragment of the pseudov-Sanchuriathop, he is made the 
son of Sydyc (the Just), the grandson of Cronus and Astarte, 
and the eighth brother of the seven Cabiri, to whom was com¬ 
mitted the custody of thet sacrejJ books and mysteries. The attri¬ 
butes which he had in common with jEsculapius, as the Healer, 
appear to have formed but one aspect of his wider character as 
the protector and defence of men; and it was in that character 
that his temple formed the stronghold and citadel of Carthage. 
It may be doubted whether it was so from the beginning, and 
whether his»worship was not first introduced, or at least brought ’ 
into prominence, at the time of some great national calai^tj^, 

♦ The nime ^seem^ to be preserved in that of Tunis, a city sacred to hw, as Skta 
Itsjutva yrB» to the same goddess under her Boman appellation. The nftnie of the 
pdfhspa also be traMd in that of the river Tanate, and her sroMip in 
pt Tourie Artexnia in the Crimea. , She has also been identified with the 
,Aitemis Alli^ Of the {^ydlane. 

+ This tandifi^ will be lareeenfly nefioed’more particularly. 
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The votive tablets discovered a4: Carthage prove that the aid of 
Ashmoa was invoked in seasons of person^ and fhmtly danger^ 
and it is interesting to find among his devotees somoi^ef the 
greatest names in Carthaginian history—though we cannot idea- 
tify*the individuals who dedicated the tablets— Itanno, the son of 
Akbar^ and a son of Hannibih JQis temple, th^ site^of which has 
already claimed our notice, was rebuilt when Carthage was re- 
peopled by Augustus, and became one of the chief ornaments hf 
the Roman city. » < 

To these divinities must be added Melcareth or Melcartkf ^ 
tutelary deity of Carthage, ^as of the mother city^J*' Like Ashmon, 
he has on the votive inscriptions a ra^k secondary to that or 
Baal and Astarte; and the exploits ascribed to him by the Phm- 
nician traditions are those of an adventurous demigod and bene<r 
factor to mankind, like Hercules, with whom he was identified by 
the Greeks. Melcarth was the inventor of the lyrian purple, by 
seeing the stain on the month of a dog that had fed on the sheR- 
fish which yield the colour. * He too was the great navigator, who 
first tempted the dangers of the Atlantic, and brought home tia 
from the Cassiterides. His chief seat was at Tyre, and his 
worship was the connecting link between that great metropolis 
and all her colonies. We read of victorious Carthaginian 
generals sending the tithe of their booty to the temple of Her¬ 
cules at Tyre; and we have evidence of the piety with which the 
relation was acknowledged, in the aid sent by Carthage to I^re 
during the siege by iJebuchadnezzar, and in her reception of the 
fugitives from the piother city on fhe eve of its capture by Alex¬ 
ander. In that renowned temple Herodotus saw two pillars, the 
one of Iho purest gold, the other of a stone resembling emerald, 
which emitted ap extraordinary brilliancy in the night, f Second 
only to this in fame and splendour, was his temple at Gadeg, 
where the demigod was said to have been buried. In the latter 
temple there was certainly no statue, nor is there distinct mention 
of one at lyre. At Carthage we read of the priest of Melcarth, 

* • This character is indicated by his name, according to the commonly-accepted 
^elymology of Bochart, Mdech-CartJia, i. e. Ktng of the City. Dr. Davis prefers 
^ ’]^dech-Enth, i. e. King of Earth or the Land, marking his power as complemefttaiy 
* to that of Baal and Astarte, the king and queen of heaven^ and also designating hifk 
aS lord of the Fhtemcian fatherland. The same writer regards the Fhosmeian. reUgiiA 
as based on the conception of a tripartite deity, represented by tae sqn, 
stars (the emblem of the ftiangle, A. occurs on Fume bas-reliefs), with 
uniting them alU • Some of the classical writers confound this daily with ^ ^ 

f Herodv ih 44. * 

TOft. in 0 Q 
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da&ed in all the pomp of an embroidered purple robe, garlands, 
fjand a crown of, gold, ministering with bare feet and shaven 
]iead, and preserving the sacred fire which had Jbeen transported 
from ipie mother city.^ But we have no mention of a temple of 
tba gpdt for the whole city appears.to have been regarded as 
his temple. It seems, indeed, to have been long before the 
Phoenicians admitted visible forms of any of their deities. The 
name of this divinity is preserved in that of Hamilcar.* None 
of the other Punic deities are important enough to demand a 
separate notice. Hero-worship seems to have been practised at 
Carthage, for a tablet has been found with the insgription Baal- 
Hanno.” 

The votive aad other tablets so often referred to present an im¬ 
portant collection of materials for the study of the Phoenician 
language. Besides those discovered in the strictly Punic ruins, 
many have been preserved by the use of the materials of the 
ancient city in the Eoman edifices. No less than a hundred were 
disinterred by Dr. Davis, who also purchased for our government 
a largo collection of Punic, Numidian, and Libyan inscriptions 
found in the interior^ Other Phoenician inscriptions are scattered 
through the museums of Europe, Several of these are bi-lingual, 
in Punic and Latin, at once confirming the statements of the 
African fathers, that the Carthaginian was still a living language 
under the Homan ernpirc, and holding out t^’he prospect of the 
complete deciphering of the inscriptions. The successful efforts 
already made show what results may be obtained from sources 
apparently trivial. The Roman comedian Plautus, who flourished 
at the time of the Second Punic War, wrote a play entitled Poe- 
nulus. A Carthaginian^ Hanno, is made to speak in an unintel¬ 
ligible dialect, which was assumed to be a me^T-e gibberish, like 
that put by Aristophanes into the mouth of the Persian ambas¬ 
sador at Athens. The great Scaliger, guided by the testimony of 
Augustin and Jerome to the resemblance of Punic and Hebrew, 
conjectured that this unknown tongue was nothing else than Punic, 
a view confirmed by later Hebrew scholars. That their interpre¬ 
tations of the passage are but partly satisfactory is not wonderful, 
when we consider the chances against the purity of Plautus’s 
Punic. Wjth the h§lp*of bi-lingual.inscriptions, and the proper 
names on the Phoenician coins, the alphabet has not only been 

deciphered, but proved to be identical with the Hebrew alphabet 

« 

•* The name is that Melcarth, with the definite article prefixed, which Qeienias 
interprets as of Melcarth. 
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in its most ancient form. - ** We are now,’* * * § says Br. Davis, in 
a position, with the assistance of a moderate knowled^.of Hebrd# 
and the other cognate languages, to translate, and'that with ft 
great degree of certainty, any Phoenicia»^p86ription. Bre'real 
difficulties still encountered? consist in the similarity of lett^^ and 
in the various forms of the same letter, as well as in the nojur 
separation of words, which was a universal practice in composition 
among the Carthaginians and among the Phoenicians in Asia.”^ 
Such are the materials we now possess for a knowledge of the 
city and people that almost succeeded in crushing Rome. It re¬ 
mains to review the course of their history down to the commence¬ 
ment of the great conflict in which, as Livy says, the victors were 
the nearer to destruction. The slender remnants of the native 
Phoenician records, preserved by Josephus^and Justin, are insuf¬ 
ficient to dispel the mythical obscurity in which the genius of Yiigil 
has shrouded the origin of Carthage. Indeed the story so familiar 
to the readers of the iEneid is, in its main points, but an amplifi¬ 
cation t)f the Phoenician traditions, f The outlines of the well- 
known story need only be glanced at. In the course of the long 
confusion which followed the brilliant reign of Hiram at T^re, a 
sacerdotal dynasty of kings was founded by Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel, t His 'grandson, who is variously called Beliis or Agenor 
or Mutgo, left a son and daughter, Pygmalion and Dido, or Eli8sa.§ 
Dido was married to her uncle Acerbas or Sichasus, a priest of 
Mclearth, whom Pygmalion murdered for the sake of his enormous 
wealth. But the king’s crime was in vain, for Dido’eteaped with 
the treasures, and v^as aceompanieil in her flight by several mal- 
contentg belonging to noble Tyrian families. After touching at 
Cyprus, wheie eighty maidens were carried off, to provide her fol- 
lowers'witli wives, her fleet sailed to the gulf so often referred to 
on the coast of Africa, where the citadel called Byrsa was built on 
the ground purchased from the outwitted natives. The new colony 
was rapidly increased by the addition of settlers from Utica and 

* A collectif H ot hincty Punic inscriptions has been published by the Trustees of 

the British Museum, under the editorship of Mr. Vaux. The inscriptfons have been 
first transcribed into the Hebrew character, and then translated into Latin. 

t It seems not unreasonable to suppose that VirgH would have some’means of 
becoming acquainted with those Puflic books, of which vKs hairo alrAidy seen, that' 
Sallust made use. t See p, 347. 

§ This is no doubt her genuine Pheenician name, being one of the numerous proper 
names derived from El (Ood). It is use(^ throe or foxir times by Virgil, and is adopted 
by Pope in the line— , ^ ^ * 

“ Elira, stretch’d upon the funeral pyre.” 
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the other Phoenician cities around. More land was purchased from 
the natives at the price of an annual tribute, and the city of €}arthage 
was built; omens of its future greatness being-?derived from the 
heads, first of a bull, and then of a horse, which were turned up 
in digging for the foundations.*- length the Libyan loing, 
Hiarbas, threatened the rising state with war, and summoned ten 
Cartliaginian deputies to hear his condition of peace, the hand of 
Dido in marriage. Fearing to incense the queen, the deputies at 
first told her that Hiarbas wanted some one to instruct his people 
in the rudiments of civilization; but where—they asked—would 
a Carthaginian be found t6 trust himself among the barbarians ? 
Dido reproved them for the doubt, declaring that all, from the 
highest to the lowest, ought to be ready to sacrifice even life 
itself for such an objeot. When she had thus committed herself, 
the deputies told the terms they really bore, and the queen, though 
lamenting her fate, and calling upon the name of her lost husband, 
accepted the sacrifice she had herself imposed. She asked for 
three months to prepare herself. Af the end of that time she 
proclaimed a great sacrifice, to propitiate Acerbas towards her new 
nuptials. After slaying hecatombs of victims at the foot of an 
immense pyre, she ascended it herself, and declaring to the people 
that she was going to her husband, as they,had desired, she 
plunged a sword into her. breast. Her vacant throne was left un¬ 
filled, and she was ever after worshipped at Carthage as a goddess. 
Such is the legend of Josephus, Justin, and the other annalists. 
Virgil has altered the catastrophe to suit his poem. It is in vain 
to inquire whether Dido is anything more than a mythical per¬ 
sonage, representing one of the many aspects of Astarte.f, 

There is, liowever, a singular agreement in the traditions to the 
effect that the colony which founded Carthage ■•’’^as sent out from 
T^re about the time which answers to that of Dido in the native 
annals, namely the ninth century b.c. The common date is b.o. 
878 : that of Josephus, computed from the building of Solomon’s 
temple, b.c. 862. J But there are other traditions, which give the 

* We have*already seen that the image of Baal had the head of a bull, and that 
the horse was the symbol borne on the coins of Carthago. 

+ Another and an etymological legend ascribed the foundation of Carthage to 
Tyrian colonists led by Aforus and Carchedon, «the Jiero eponymus of the city. Dido 
is also represented as the daughter of Carchedon, and both her name and that of the 
city are given in the form Carthagena. 

Other dates are B.c. 852, 845, 826, 818, 814, 793. One statement^ which places 
the foundation of Eome and Carthage about the same time, seems to have been 
inyented for the sake of the coincidence 
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city a much higher antiquity; and even the popular legend recog¬ 
nises th&'different dates of the Byrsa and the city of Carthage. It 
seems incredible that such a site-should have remained unoccupied 
for centuries after the first Phoenician settlements on the coast, 
especially by the neighbouring city of Utica.” The best scholars 
believe that the merchants of Utica and the mother city united to 
establish a fort or factory (the Bozrah or Byrsa) which, strength¬ 
ened by immigration from the neighbouring cities, and probably 
reinforced by a new colony from lyre, grew into the city called 
Great Carthage.* 

The tax or tribute to the natives, mentioned in the legend as the 
price of the site of Carthage, continued to bo paid down to a late 
period of her history,—a proof of regard for justice, which may be 
set against Livy’s alliterative denunciation of “ perfidia plus quam 
Punica.” These natives, the Maocyes, were a branch of the great 
Berber race, which was spread—then as now—over the whole of 
North Africa between the chain of the Atlas and the sea. They 
were of Asiatic origin, and belonged—like the Plioenicians—to the 
Semitic family, f They suppianted, and drove back into the 
interior the African races of the Libyans and Gcetulians. Sallust 
has preserved a curious tradition, which -was translated to him 
from the Punic books of King Hiempsal, of the immigration of 
these new settlers from Asia. Tliey formed, he says, a portion of 
the army, composed of various races, which Hercules led abroad 
to seek adventures. When the hero died in Spain, his followers 
were scattered, and bodies of them, consisting of Mdtles, Persians, 
and Armenians, were transported by their ships to the northern 
shores pf Africa. Here the Medes and Armenians, mingling with 
the Libyans near the shores of the Western Ocean, founde(^ the 
nation of the Muuri or Mauretanians; the Persians, mixing with 
the more warlike Gsetulians of the centre, became the ancestors of 
the roving Numidians, and established the most powerful of the 
native kingdoms, Numidia, the scene of that famous war which 
the historian related. 

* The title of Magna Carthago not only described the importaneo of the city, but 
distinguished it from its colony of Carthago Nova in Spain. 

+ Their dialects are iucluded under the general name of the Amazig. (See La* 
tham, Elorunts of Comparative Philology, p. 540.) The tradition preserved by 
Sallust, tracing the origin of these ;^eoples to an iminigraifion of MedBs and Persians^ 
with Armenians, would seem to make them of Aryan descent. Hut the tradition can 
only be recorded as pointing to the Asiatic origin of these tribes, trot the particular 
race to which they belonged, any mpre than wo can accept Sallust’s etymological 
identification of the Mauri (Moors) with the Modi (Medes)/ or his specific connection 
of the Persians with the Numidi.an3.—(Sallust, Jugurtha, c. 17,18.) 
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The true cause of the distinction between the Mauretanians and 
the Numidians seems to have been geographical. The former 
settled in the north-western angle of Africa, where a wide region 
is left between the chain of the Atlas and the shores of the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean, watered by considerable rivers, around 
which lie fertile plains. This district, clearly defined on the east 
by the river Malva {Mulwia), still preserves, in the names of Mo¬ 
rocco and the Moors, the appellation of the old inhabitants, who 
became a settled agricultural people within its limits, while their 
brethren, in the country now called Algeria, pent within a narrower 
and less fertilo country, on the terraces which descend from the 
Atlas to the sea, continued their old mode of life as wandering 
herdsmen, and hence were called Numidoi, that is. Nomads.* The 
two great tribes of this race, between the Malva and the Tusca 
{Wady Zaiii), which formed the western boundary of the Car¬ 
thaginian territory, were the Massa3sylii and the Massylii. Kin¬ 
dred tribes extended eastward to the coasts of the Syrtes, under 
various names, and it was with branches of the same race that 
the Greek settlers in Cyrenaica came into contact. Thus the various 
divisions of the great Berber stock were spread over the north¬ 
western and northern coast, from Ijie south-western extremity 
of the Atlas to the confines of Egyj)t. Behind them, in ,the 
interior, lay the aboriginal African races, whose proximity to the 
Mediterranean shores corresponds roughly with the approach of 
the Great Desert {Sahara), along the margin of which they led a 
hard and precarious life. 

Hence the Libyan population? prepondierated^along the eastern 
division of the coast, except in Cyrenaica, while the fertile ter- 
racesf'of the Atlas invited many of the Numidians to the pursuit 
of agriculture; and this was still more the case with the Libyansf 
who inhabited the rich plains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, between 
the Carthaginian Gulf and the Lesser Syrtis. But before the 
foundation of Carthage, there had grown up in these plains a still 
more settled and civilized people, the Libyphoenicians, J sprung 

* In using tlw common maps of ancient Africa, tho reader must remember that 
the provinces of Mauretania Ccesariensis and Sitifensis formed originally a part of 
Numidia; and that the original. Mauretania ia represented by Mauretania Tingitmia 
only. ^ • * 

+ So the people are called, but they were doubtless of the Berber race. 

Such seems to be the original and proper meaning of this name ; but it came to 
be used in another sense for “ the Phoenicians in Libyaand in this sense it was 
applied to the cities along the African coast, including bo^ the old Phoenioian settle* 
tnents and tho Pubic colonies of Carthage herself. 
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from the intermixture of the Libyans either with wanderers from 
the oldelr Phcenician colonies, or, as some suppose, with a still older 
Canaanitish poplilation, akin to the Phoenicians. These Liby- 
phof^nicians seem to have been the chief occupiers of the lands 
along the.course of the river Bagradas. It was with them that 
the new Punic settlers first came in coiftact. Their intercourse was 
rendered easy by the partial community of blood and language j 
and the purely commercial Phoenicians were content to pay a rent 
for the undisturbed possession of their peninsula, and to derive 
subsistence from the industry of the native cultivators, while, in 
pursuit of foreign wealth, they found themselves involved by their 
peculiar position in wider foreign enterprizes. It was not till 
they were strengthened by their successes abroad, that they became 
conquerors at home. The rent for the soil of Carthage continued 
to be paid for four hundred years, down to about b.c. 460. But 
meanwhile, inroads were made upon the native territories by the 
system of sending out pooj citizens as emigrants. At length the 
whole territory of Zeugitana and Byzacium was absorbed into the 
demesne of the republic, the* lands being tilled partly by the 
slaves of the rich proprietors, and partly by the original possessors 
—Libyans and Liby|)hoenicians—who were reduced to a condition 
like that of the PeUahs in Egypt. Now, instead of receiving 
tribute from the Carthaginians, they paid a tax of the fourth 
part of the produce of the soil, and they recruited the Punic 
armies by a system of compulsory levies. The ^Nomads, who 
roamed on the confines of the cultivated lands, were restrained 
by chains of forts, and tjontinually driven back further into the 
interior, till many of their tribes submitted, and furnished the 
magnificent Numidian cavalry to the Carthaginian armies, lliese 
conquered Libyans and Nomads are respectively “ the subject 
towns and tribes ” of which we read in the Punic treaties. The 
immense resources which Carthago derived from her Libyan 
subjects may be judged of fi*om the fact, that, within the 
narrowest limits of her territory (between the Tusca and the 
Triton), in the last period of her decline, she still possessed 
three hundred tributary cities. Tlio contrast has been ofteti 
drawn between the position of Carthage, as the absolute despot 
of her subject cities, which* w'ere bound to hfer by. no fie of kindred 
or common interest, and that of Home, gradually extending the 
rights of citizenship to her ^Latin and Italian allies, who yielded 
at last a willing obedience, founded on the common ties <ji blood 
and language. 
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Like her dominion over the natives, the supremacy of Carthage 
over the older Phoenician colonies appears to have been the fruit 
of her success as the cliampion of the Phoenidan race in the 
western seas; nay, in tliis character she even took precedence of 
the mother city. The first treaty with Rome (b.c. 609) .speaks in 
general terms of Cartha^.^nd her alli^, implying—it would 
seem—that her relation to the^ Other P^cenieian colonies in Africa 
was that of a first among - Tho second (b-C. 348) is made 

by “ the Carthaginians, Tyrit^ns, Uticensep, and their allies,” a 
designation from which we may safely infer that Utica now 
stood alone as the equal ally of Carthage among the African 
colonies of Tyre.* We have no historical account of this process 
of subjection, ^diether Carthage forced it upon the other cities, or 
whether they submitted to it as the best means of common de¬ 
fence ; but the result was their reduction to the condition of tri¬ 
butaries, sharing however with Carthage the privilege of equal 
laws and the right of intennarriage. They were exempt from the 
arbitrary exactions and levies, to which the Libyan cities were 
subjected, their contributions both ©f men and money being fixed, 
though at a very large amount. The Lesser Loptis, for example, 
paid a tribute of a talent every day. This seems to have been 
the chief hardship that these Phoenician cities .suffered; for we 
derive no real information from the vague declamations of the 
Roman writers respecting the oppression exefeised by Carthage 
towards her allies. The very principle of self-interest, which 
governed the policy of a commercial aristocracy, was opposed to 
that wanton injustice which is perpetrated in the mere pride of 
power; and it says much for tlie character of her rule, that the 
Phoenician cities remained faithffil ^0 h^r in the woist crisis of 
the Second Punic War, and only des^uted^^CiP ih' (:he Tliird, when 
no other course was left, except to her ruin. Utica alone 
was urged by rivalry to side wjth' the Romans at- an early 
period, and she was rewarded by succeeding to Carthage as the 
capital of Africa. 

The Phoenician cities thus subjected to Carthage included the 
settlements sdong the whole coast of Africa, not only to the Straits, 
but beyond them on the Atlantic shores. We possess a most 
interesting record of Punic maritime enterprize on the Atlantic 

’ Ml' 

* Utica tliii. position to the last, perhaps from the reverence due by 

Carthage Wa city which^Was in part her metropolis, Polybius contrasts the position 
of the Uticabs with that of'the subject Libyans, at the same time telling us that the 
latter enjoyed their own laws. 
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coast of Africa in the ‘‘ Periplus ” of Hanno, who sailed from Car¬ 
thage with 30,000 colonists, and planted settlements fis far south 
at least as C. Blanco^ the extremity of the Lesser Atlas.* In the 
othgr direction, south-east of Carthage, the western shore of the 
Lesser Sjirtis was studded so thickly with Carthaginian trading 
settlements, as to obtain the name joV Emporia (the Factories); 
and along the sandy shore between the,Syrtes the rule of Carthage 
extended over sev^ol lesser ton^t'besides the three Phoenician 
colonies of Leptis Magna, (Ba, aSwI" Abrotonun, which gave the 
region the name it still bears of the Tripolis {Tripohj). 

This was the only part of the continent upon which Carthage 
came into contact with another civilized community, the Greeks 
of Cyrenaica. The Punic and Hellenic races, severed by the 
sandy desert, waged a long war for a frontier little more than 
nominal, which the self-devotion ascribed to the brothers Philasni, 
in the legend more than once referred to, succeeded in fixing in 
its natural position at the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 

Very different was that other conflict with the Hellenic race, 
which had its first great crisis in the battle of Himera. The 
position of Carthage in tlio western Mediterranean, surrounded by 
the energetic maritime powers of the Tyrrhenians, the PhocsBans 
of Massalia, and the Greeks of Sicily, left her no alternative 
between aggrandizement and extinction; and the necessity of 
self-defence placed her at the head of the African Phoenicians in 
a league against her rivals, which soon became aggressive. The 
proximity of Sicily and Sardinia invited settlements #hich might 
command the gre?it highways ofi maritime intercourse; and we 
have doubtful accounts of ,.enterprizae in both those islands in the 
early part of the sixth aentury,-^B.c. But it was the seconif half 
of tlmt century,'’about 200 years after the foundation of Rome, 
that formed the greatof,'Carthaginian advancement. A 
family sprang up, whose m^nroers bear the most illustrious names 
that henpeforth adorn the annals of the city. Its founder was 
Mago, to whom J^ustin ascribes the settlement of military dis¬ 
cipline at home,'^and the commencement of the Carthaginian 
empire abroad. He must have been about contemporary with 
Cyrus and Cambyses. It was during thii^ period that the Cartha¬ 
ginians, in alliance with the Tyrrhenians, secured naval pre- 

* Tho account of Hanno'a voyage was dedicated, as we sosn, in t^ '^mple of 
Baal, and we have the Greek translatien. Unfortunately tberals uo cert^W'ii^deiice 
to identify the voyager with any one in particular of the* many CarthagiMans tvho 
bore the name of Hanno. 
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ponderance in the western Mediterranean, and fought the great 
battle already mentioned with the Phoceeans off Alalia \Aleria) 
in Corsica. Mago was succeeded by his two soni, Hasdrubal and 
• Hamilcar. In a war waged with the object of getting rid of.the 
tribute to the natives, the Africans were still strong enough to 
defeat the Carthaginians. * Hasdrubal fell in battle in Sardinia, 
after a career in which he had •been the military chief of Carthage 
eleven times, and had triumphed four times over her enemies. 
His brother Hamilcar •seems to have completed the conquest of 
Sardinia, which is named as a possession of Carthago in the first 
treaty with Rome (b.c. 609), and was esteemed as'the choicest of 
her foreign possessions. Colonies founded at Caralis {Cagliari)* 
and Sulci, and^^-garrisoned by mercenaries, restrained the natives, 
some of whom retired into the interior, while others—like the 
Libyans in Africa—cultivated the lands from which Carthage 
derived large supplies of corn. The island was also a great 
emporium for the trade of Carthage Tjith the west. Corsica was 
subdued mucli later, its sterile soil and rocky shores offering but 
slight attractions. In b.c. 450 it whs still in the possession of the 
T}Trhenians ; but by the time of the Punic Wars it had become 
a province of Carthage. So likewise had all the islands of the 
western Mediterranean, including that group which, occupied at 
first by commercial factories, 8 up 2 )lied the Carthaginian armies 
with the famous slingers, whose skill gave to the islands the name 
of Baleares.^ ^ The fisheries of these islands were an important 
source of wealth to Carthage, and they formed a military outpost 
in the war which she was contirihally waging with the Massaliots* 
In Spain, the progress of tll<:^ Carthaginians had its baso’in the 
hold which the Phoenician colonics had already gained, and was 
carried on partly by traffic with'those colonies, and partly by 
the foundation of new settlements. ' Both classes of cities seem to 
have accepted the supremacy of Carthage, and we find her sending 
help to the Gaditanians against the natives. The working of the 
silver mines of Andalusia must have required a certain acquisition 
of territory in the interior; but it was not till after the loss of 
Sicily and Sardinia by tKe First Punic War, that any general con- 

* A remarka]j)lc Punic in^scription has been foupd at Cagliari. 

f Prom the Greek 0i\Xu, to hurl. The name of Port Mahon (Mago), in Minorca, 
still preserves the memory of the Carthaginian occupation; and this name of a Car- 
thagiiifati magnate has become the title of a British nobleman, whoso ancestor-made 
the great' conquest of Minorca, which diplomttey surrendered. To make the coin- 
cidenco more curious, the‘name of Mago is os conspicuous in the literature of Car¬ 
thage as Lord Mahon’s in that of England. 
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quest was attempted. It was theu that Hamilcar Barca conceived 
the project of founding in Spain a new empire, which might last 
even should Carthage fall, and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, built 
the city of New Carthage {Cartagena). 

Sicily ^jpmains to be noticed—one of the earliest scenes of Car¬ 
thaginian enterprize, and her great bhttle-field with the Greeks 
and Romans. We have seen that, while Carthage was still in her 
infancy, the Greek colonies drove* the older Phoenician settlers to 
the western extremity of the island, where‘they held the cities of 
Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis. The Phoenicians kept possession 
also of Malta, •and the smaller islands between Sicily and Africa. 
Thus placed in communication with Carthage, they looked to her 
for protection against the Greeks. Such was the state of things 
when Hamilcar, the son of Mago, acting probably on an under¬ 
standing with Xerxes, led into Sicily that immense host, the 
various nations of which prove the extent to which the Cartha¬ 
ginian power had now grown.* Ilis defeat and death at Himera, 
on the same day as the l^attle of Salamis, put an end for the 
present to further Punic conqttests in Sicily; but the two sons of 
Mago left descendants well fitted to carry on his policy ; Himilco, 
Hanno, and Gisco, the sons of Hamilcar; and Hannibal, Has¬ 
drubal, and Sappho, the sons of Hasdrubal. The scene of their 
exploits was probably in Africa; and the war in Sicily was not 
renewed till the tiilie of the Athenian expedition, when the Eges- 
tans looked for aid to Carthage, as w'ell as Athens. Hannibal, 
the son of Gisco, and grandson of Hamilcar, sent over to Sicily 
with a great armyj stormed Selintis and Himera, and offered 3000 
prisoners from the latter city as a sacrifice on the spot whCTe his 
grandfather had fallen (b.c. 409). Another great expedition, 
three years later, under Himilco, the son of Hanno, was deci¬ 
mated by a pestilence; and, ili' further efforts, the Carthaginians 
found their match in Dionysius of Syracuse. A war of nearly ten 
years had the effect of reducing nearly all the other states of 
Sicily to insignificance, and leaving tlie fate of the island to be 
decided by the rival powers of Syracuse and Carthage. The tide 
of war rolled to and fro from west to east, and from east to west, 
engulphing the great cities of Selinus, Himera, Gela, and Agri¬ 
gen turn. Thrice in the course of the fourth tentpry, the Hellenic 
power was confined within the walls of Syracuse; but as often 
were the Punic forces repulsed by Dionysius, Timoleon, 


• See Vol. I., p. 433. 
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thocles:* Meanwhile the decliije of the Etruscans left the Car¬ 
thaginians masters of the sea; and when Pyrrhus mad6 a last 
effort to provide Syracuse with a fleet, he confessed his failure by 
sailing away with that fleet to Italy, and left the Greeks appar 
rently for the fourth time at the mercy of their inveterate foes 
(b.c. 278). t To tell how' they were rescued by the power of 
Rome, only to find that they had become subject to new, though 
worthier and more congenial Inasters, brings us- back to the 
current of our story. *• 

It is needless to recite the abundant testimonies to the wealth 
and military resources which Carthage derived from her wide do¬ 
minion when she was drawn into her great conflict with Home; but 
it still remains'^for us to compare the political condition of these two 
great republics. The constitution of Carthage is peculiarly inter¬ 
esting as the best example of the development of a Semitic state, 
without those peculiar influences which make the Hebrew polity 
an exceptional case, and also as the earliest pattern of a republic, 
whose moving spirit was commercial wealth. In its constitution, 
as in its religion, the colony was Originally a copy of the mother 
city. We have seen that the Plioenician cities were governed by 
kings down to and beyond the time of the Macedonian conquest; but 
the annals of Tyre furnish instances in which the regal government 
was supplanted by a peculiar magistracy, the Judges, of whom we 
shall have presently more to say. The like change was permanently 
effected at Carthage in the earliest period of her recorded history. 
After the legend of Dido, no more kings arc met with in her annals, 
though some of her greatest men were suspected cf affecting royalty. 
About half a century before the First Punic War, the Caythagi- 
nian polity attracted the especial notice of Aristotle, whe describes it 
as having changed from a monarchy to an aristocracy, or to a demo¬ 
cracy inclining towards oligarchy. Before this change, the Punic, 
like all the other patriarchal monarchies, possessed a Council of 
Elders, which exercised a great check upon the king,t to whose 
principal functions they succeeded. At Carthage, as at Sparta and 
Home, the royal office, instead of being entirely abolished, was re¬ 
placed by a pair of chief magistrates, whose name of Suffetes^ that is 
Judges (the Hebrew ShofgtiTn), indicates their main functions. They 
presided oves: the Council of Elders, which, including them, con- 

* B.C. 394, 338, 309. Seo Vol. I., pp. 560, 562 ; and Vol, II., p. 122. 

+ See p. 319. < 

J In the legend of Dido, these elders, representing the wish of the people, force 
the tpicon to consent to the marriage with Hiurhas. 
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sisted of thirty members,* all of whom were elected annually by 
the whole body of citizens from their chief houses. But the ancient 
military functions of the king were entrusted to a single general, 
whose power the Roman writers express by calling him dictator; 
so that, as Isocrates says, the Carthaginians had an oligarchical 
government at home, but a monarchical government in the field. 
The general was appointed by the Council of Elders, and instead 
of being elected annually, like tha Siiffetes, he seems to have held 
office as long as liis services were useful to the state, or acceptable 
to the party which had the ascendant for the time being. His 
movements were, however, watched—it probably depended on his 
own character how far they were controlled—by a deputation from 
the Elders, who filled the subordinate commands ; and his great 
powers were held under an enormous personal responsibility. 
Torture and crucifixion were common penalties of failure; and the 
defeated general often anticipated his certain fate on the field of 
his lost battle, like Hamilcar at Himera. 

The court to which the generals were thus subjected formed one 
of the most curious features of the Carthaginian commonwealth. 
It was a council of One Hundred (more exactly 104), which is 
sometimes called the Senate, and sometimes the Order of Judges. 
Aristotle likens this body to the Spartan Ephors; and in fact it 
grew up, as an addition to the establishqjd constitution, to represent 
the aristocratical party, in opposition to the monarchical element 
in the old constitution and to the dangerous power of the house of 
Mago. Its constitution and functions are obscure; *biit thus much 
seems clear, that it was yirtually eelf-elected, and that its members 
practically held office for an indefinite period. It secured the 
concentration of administrative functions by means of the Yenit- 
archies, or comijiittees of five, and its power came to override all 
the other authorities of the state. The Council of Elders had only 
the initiative in the measures on which the Senate decided. The 
body of citizens, though nominally the ultimate source of power, 
were reduced to an inaction more complete even than at Sparta; 
and, gained over by corruption and by the banquets given in their 
clubsj they became the mere tools of the factions^of the great 
nobles. For never was a commonwealth divided by a bitterer party 
spirit than Carthage; and J;he cruel puhislynents inflicted on her 

* M5vers haa attempted to show that the Punic citizens, like the Roman, were 
distributed into 3 .tribes, 30 curiae, and 300 gentos, and that the SO elders were the 
heads of the curiae. (2>w PMnizUr, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 4S3—499.) We read some* 
times of a smaller Council of Ten, perhaps a <’oramittee of the Thirty. 
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unsucceesfiil generals, which are often eitefd as proofs of popular 
injustice, were the measure of the triumph of either faction over 
its hated rivals. The bitterest party spirit, however, seldom 
tempts an oligarchy, except in rare individual cases, to sacrifice 
the substantial gains common to the order. Each party in him 
enriched its more needy members by making them governors and 
collectors of taxes in the siibject cities. Both were so firmly 
united against all democratic encroachments, and aU attempts of 
personal ambition, that, as Aristotle observes, Carthage had never 
succumbed to a despotic usurpation, or a successful revolution. 
Only two such attempts are recorded to have been made before the 
Punic Wars. The most formidable of these was that of Hanno, 
which Aristotle ^compares with the treason of Pausanias at Sparta. 
As Justin tells the tale, Hanno, having formed a scheme for usurp¬ 
ing the regal power, prepared a public feast on the occasion of his 
daughter’s wedding, and invited the senators to a separate banquet 
in his own house, intending to mix poison with their wine. But 
the scheme was betrayed by his servahts; the senators declined 
the invitation, but, unwilling to make a public attack on so powerful 
a citizen, they simply passed a sumptuary law against public mar¬ 
riage festivals. Hanno, well knowing that only the opportunity 
was wanted for his ruin, bribed 20,000 slaves^^and arranged a 
massacre of the senators., Once more betrayed, he was driven to 
open war. Establishing himself in a fort, he invited the Africans 
to revolt. He was taken prisoner, and condemned to death, with 
all his familj'." The sentence was executed with the characteristic 
cruelty of Punic punishments. <With his eyeseput out, and his 
hands and legs broken—as though, says the historian, to ex 9 .ct the 
penalty of his crime from each member" that had aided its perpe¬ 
tration—his^body, torn with scourges, was fixed .upon the cross. 
The other example, in the treason and punishment of Bomilcar, 
during the invasion of Agathocles, has already been related.* It 
was not till the sufferings of the state during the Punic Wars had 
lowered the prestige of the ruling aristocracy, that the democratic 
opposition acquired any considerable power; and in the perilous 
condition resulting from the Second Punic War, the groat Hanni¬ 
bal saw that the only ho^e of safety lay in a more popular govern¬ 
ment. By carrying adaw, that no member of the Senate of One 
Hundred might hold office for two years in succession, ho broke 
down the exclusive character of that stronghold of the oligarchy. 
But it was too late, if indeed the character of the people had ever 

• Seo p. 123. 
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made it possible, to introduce fbe Hellenic principle of self-govern¬ 
ment. people proved slaves to the system of qomiption,- by 
which they had i^o long been humoured; and in the last days of 
the republic they had degenerated into a lawless mob, in which 
boytf were conspicuous as ringleaders. The essential character of 
the Carth^inian constitution, for the long'period of its undisturbed 
duration, is well summed up by Dr. Mommsen as “ a government 
of capitalists, such as would naturafty arise in a civic community 
which had no opulent middle class, but consisted on the one hand 
of a city rabble, without property, and living from hand to mouth, 
and on the other of great merchants, planters, and noble governors.” 

The power of capital, and the means by which it was fostered, 
are more conspicuous at Carthage than in any]other ancient nation. 
Her commercial magnates cultivated the soil with the same atten¬ 
tion as the simpler Roman nobles, except that the former de¬ 
pended chiefly on slave-labour, which the latter scarcely, began to 
use till after the Punic Wars. In the scierfee of agriculture, 
indeed, they were the teachers of the Romans, who received from 
them important farming implements, besides that work of Mago 
on agriculture, which is the oldest known treatise on the art.* It 
was a maxim of Carthaginian husbandry, that no man should 
possess more land than he could properly manage. To the wealth 
created by tillage was added that derived from the horses, oxen, 
sheep, and goats, which were tended for the nobles of Carthage by 
her nomad subjects; while the tribes on the confines of the Great 
Desert were employed to bring in by the great carafah routes the 
ivory, gems, and slaves of those inner regions of Africa, of which 
our owji generation has only been slowly recovering the know¬ 
ledge, f ' 

These resources, added to the gains of her foreign* commerce, 
produced an immense amount of private wealth and public reve¬ 
nue. Carthage was the great mart of the ancient world for pre¬ 
cious stones. The treasures laid up in the temples were enormous. 
Gold was freely used in bucklers and works of art, which were 

f ' % 

* In the Lrentiso of Varro, de, Me RusHcd, a threshing-sledge, such a,8 that used from 
time immemorial in the East, is called Poenicum plostelluvi, that is, the Punic cart, 

t Our limits do not permit to discuss the deeply-ini^reating question of the ancient 
knowledge of Central Africa, It is«enough to say here that the geo^aphical system 
of Ptolemy, who wrote in the second century of our era, lays d(?wn with considerable 
accuracy regions which are only now being filled up on our maps, including the 
basins and sources of the Niger and tjio Nile, and the intervening regions; and there 
is no doubt that much of the information thus exhibited was derived fttta Punio 


sources. 
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earned about even in the Punic camps.* Of the common xm of 
silver plate in the houses of the nobles, we have an eyjdenoe in 
the sarcasm said to have been uttered by ceri^in Carthaginian 
ambassadors, that no men lived on better terms with one another 
than the Romans, for at all the entertainments given them they 
had supped off the same silver, f Polybius calls Carth%e, in the 
last days of her decline, the wealthiest city of the world, and in her 
highest prosperity her revenues were said to approach those of the 
Persian Kings. “ But it was not merely the sum total of its reve¬ 
nues that evinced the superiority of the financial administration of 
Carthage. The economical -principles of a later and more advanced 
epoch are found by us in Carthage alone of all the more consider¬ 
able states of antiquity. Mention is made of loans from foreign 
states, and in the monetary system we find, along with gold and 
silver bars (and also gold and silver coins primarily intended for 
the Sicilian commerce) a token-money having no intrinsic value— 
a sort of currency not used elsewhere in antiquity. In fact, if 
government had resolved itself into ti mere matter of business, 
never would any state have solved the problem more brilliantly 
than Carthage. 

Had these financial resources ^ been combined with a sound 
military organization, Carthage might have seemed invulner¬ 
able. Her command of the sea, indeed, preserved her long in 
safety, for the Phoenicians refiised Cambyses the aid of their 
fleet against their old colonists. It was when they had to 
meet the Grreeks and Romans in Sicily and Africa, that the 
inherent weakness of their aripy,—already partly shown in the 
rebellion of the Libyans—became fully manifest. Their fatal 
erroi>» was their unwillingness to rer/Uer that personal ‘service, 
by which alone a commercial state can defend its wealth. Not 
that they were destitute of high martial qualities. In such emer¬ 
gencies as the invasions of Agathocles and Scipio, they could raise 
an army of 40,000 heavy infantry, with 1000 cavalry and 2000 
war-chariots, from Carthage itself; and their ordinary civic force 
was enough to prove what they could have done, had not their 
wealth tempted them to dependence upon mercenaries. The indis¬ 
position to personal service grew up gradually against the wishes 

* Such ft ehiflld, taken ip Spain, was suspended over the door of the Capitol at 
Rome.—(Plin. ff, N! xxxv. 4.) 

f Plin. E. N. xxxiii. 50. Pliny states that Africanus exhibited in his triumph over 
Carthage, more than 4000 pounds weight of silver, and that after the ^haustion of 
the Third Punic War. , 
t Mommsen, Eistory cf Rom, vol. ii. 20. 
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of the government. ?In the earlier age, when the conquest ol 
Sioiiy was an object of patriotic ardcur, the citizens needed rath^ 
to be disconrag^ in the too free exposure of their lives. The 
nucleus of the infantry was the sacred band of 2500 citizens, chosen, 
for their wealth and courage, to form the body-guard of the general^ 
and distinguished by their costly equipments. The cavalry attracted 
the wealthy citizens both at Carthage and among the Libyphoeni- 
cian allies. But even these select, corps ceased to be maintained 
in the Second Punic War. In the army qf Spain, consisting of 
15,000 men, there was not a single Carthaginian foot-soldier, and 
only one body pf 450 horse consisted in part of Libyphoenicians. 
The officers of course were Carthaginians; and besides these post^, 
honorary rewards were offered as an inducement to personal service; 
a citizen being allowed to wear as many rings as he had served 
campaigns.* But the bulk of the army was recruited from the 
native Africans, and from the other peoples of the Carthaginian 
empire. Heeren has observed that, as the Persian army united 
nearly all the nations of thePEast, so the Punic had representatives 
from all the West; and had Xerxes penetrated as far as Sicily, 
the junction of the two forces “ would have presented the remark¬ 
able exhibition of a muster of nearly all the varieties of the human 
species at that time known.” f The bulk of the infantry and of 
the heavy cavalry consisted of the subject Libyan farmers, who 
were armed with Ipng lances. The chief light-armed troops were 
the Iberians of Spain, with their cut-and-thrust swords and white 
linen breast plates, and the naked Gauls from the Gulf of Lyons, 
armed with th^r huge broad-swprds. But the most celebrated 
troops were the slingers from the Balearic Islands, and the light 
cavalry,® caUgd by the Romans Numidian, but really supplied by 
all the nomad tribes from the Pillars of Hercules to the confines of 
Cyrenaica. Mounted without a saddle on small active horses, so 
well trained as not even-to need the rush-halter which formed their 
only bridle ; equipped with a lion-skin for dress and bed, and with 
a piece of elephant-hide for a shield; rapid alike in the charge, 
the flight, the rally; they were a sort of Carthaginian cossacks, 
with whom the Greeks and Romans had no troops light enough to 
contend. Besides these forces, peculiarly their own, the wairs in 
Sicily brought into the Carthaginian armiel? mercenaries both of the 
Greek and Italian races, especially Campanians, to whom Haxuu^ 

* Hence the rings of the Roman knights slain at Cannse, which Hannibal sent to 
Carthage, would be an emphatic proof of the ^greatness of the victory. , « 

t See the enumeration of the forces of Hamilcar at Himlra.—1, p, isk) , 
VOL. ir. n » 
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bal added the active mountaineers of Liguria. The army was 
provided with a large number of war chariots, the use of which 
was so characteristic of the kindred of the Phoen^ians in northern 
Canaan; but by the tiipe of the wars with Rome, the chariots were 
superseded to a great degree by elephants. The Carthaginians are 
said to have owed to the4 campaigns against Pyrrhus the idea of 
training these beasts for war; and they kept up the supply by 
their inland trade, and by contributions of elephants as tribute from 
their subjects. The provision made within the fortifications for 
the stabling of the elephants and horses, and for a standing camp, 
has been described above. The garrison of the city, amounting to 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse, was composed entirely of mercenaries, 
for the citizens'^ould not submit to the tedium of garrison service. 
The total ordinary force which the city could depend on raising in 
case of war is estimated at 100,000 men ; but an army composed 
like that of Carthage might be increased to any amount, so long 
as her empire remained unbroken and her mercenaries faithful. 

Meanwhile, as Polybius observes, the confusion of nations and 
languages in the motley host for^ied an obstacle to conspiracies 
and mutiny, but rendered discipline peculiarly difficult, and increased 
the danger when its bonds were broken. The constant ascendancy 
which Hannibal maintained over his troops is justly cited, even by 
Livy, as a conspicuous proof of his military genius* In the citizen 
armies of a free state, whatever the class from,which they may be 
recruited, the sense of serving one’s country is at once a bond of dis¬ 
cipline and.a*source of strength. But armies like that of Carthage 
could have no enthusiasm for the cause in which they fought, and 
the natural attachment of the soldier for his general was turned to 
distrust and hatred by the cruelty andr bad faith with which they 
were habitually sacrificed. A striking example is furnished by 
Hamdear’s desertion of his soldiers in SicUy (b.c. 396). The 
power of levying recruits rapidly and .almost to any number 
induced in the Carthaginians that recklessness in the expenditure 
of their soldiers’ lives, which our own age had supposed to be the 
characteristic military vice of Napoleon, till later experience has 
shown how, successfully the despot Many can imitate the despot 
One. On the other hand, the time required to levy thesd forces 
left Carthage peculiarly>helples8 in case of a sudden invasion ; and 
her fate was sealed'when this weakness was discovered by her 
enemies. Nor was her danger less if her mercenaries, driven to 
mutiny through defeat or provocation, succeeded in obtaining 

* Thift fact is familiax to us from the Books of Joskua aud Judges. 
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an independent footing on her territory, or if disaffection spread 
among her Libyan allies. She was more than once brought to the 
brink of ruin by* mutinies such as that provoked by the conduct of 
Hamilcar, and that which, as we shall presently see, followed the 
First Piyiic War. The earlier military history of Carthage is 
characterised by reliance on the meife numbers which enabled 
her to effect conquests, such as thp,t of Sicily, without any con¬ 
spicuous generalship. It was not till the time of her adversity 
that other qualities appeared in the family»of Barq^, to give Car¬ 
thage one of the proudest places in the military annals of the 
world. 

Another source of danger to her African empire was the unfor¬ 
tified condition of the subject cities, a state in which Carthage 
insisted on their remaining, as her military system did not permit' 
of their occupation by trustworthy garrisons.* With her own 
peninsula almost impregnably fortified, she reljed on her naval 
power for her outer line of defence. The wide extent of her 
maritime enterprises in seks which were already occupied by the 
Tyrrhenians, the Phocajans a*id their Massaliot colonists, and 
the Greeks of Sicily, must have required from a very early 
time the protection of a war marine; and we have already 
seen the provis'on made in the plan of the city for docks and 
arsenals. Cai tliage first appears as a great naval power, as the 
ally of the Tyrrhenians and the enemy of the Greeks in the battle 
of Alalia; and from tluit period to the outbreak of the Punic 
Wars, her maritime supremacy had been steadily ihcreasing. In 
her Sicilian campaigns wp find her sending out navies of 150 and 
200 ships; but at the climax of her maritime power, the great 
sea-fight with Regulus was fought by a fleet of 350 ships, caJtying 
150,000 men (b,.,c. 256). The triremes, which she originally used 
in common with the Greeks, were afterwards superseded by larger 
ships, which were generally quinqueremes, but the great ammi- 
rals ” had sometimes as many as seven banks of oars.f The same 

* The result of this exposed condition of tlxo African cities has been oiready aeon 
in the rapid progress of Agathocles. 

+ Thfe particular vessel referred to, the flag-ship in the battle with Duilius, had been 
taken from Pyrrhus. Among the Greeks, quadiiremas and quinqueremes are said to 
have been first used by Dionysius af Syracuse, which aglees with tlfe story of th^ir 
Carthaginian origin, though others claimed the invention. Tlie Greek kings of the 
period after Alexander had a passion for immense ships, of 12, 20, 80, and even 
40 banks of oars—floating palaces rather than vessels. One of the most celebrated 
of these was that built by Archimedes for Hiero/ who presented it to the King of 
Egypt. • 
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class of vessels was adopted during the First Punic War by the 
Bomans, who built their first quinqueremes on the model of a 
Carthaginian ship that had been wrecked on the coast of Bruttium. 
The regular crew of a quinquereme was 420, of whom 120 were 
fighting men and 300 rowers, the latter being public slavps. !l^ept 
constantly on board, and pfcrpetually exercised, they were rapid in 
performing the manoeuvres directed by their bold and skilful com • 
manders. But there was nothing in the naval prestige of the 
Carthaginians jH^hich could not be emulated by rivals so fertile in 
courage and resources as the Romans; and when the latter were 
once provided with a fleet, the former felt the fatal want of a 
land army. “That Rome could only be seriously attacked in 
Italy, and G^tliage only in Libya, no one could fail to see: as 
little could any one fail to perceive that Carthage could not in the 
long run escape from such an attack. Fleets were not yet, in 
those times of the infancy of navigation, a permanent heirloom of 
nations, but could be fitted out wherever there were trees, iron, 
and water. It was clear, and had be*en several times tested in 
Africa itself, that even powerful meritimo states were not able to 
prevent a weaker enemy from landing. When Agathocles had 
shown the way thither, a Roman general could follow the samo 
course; and while in Italy the entrance of an invading army 
simply began the war, thQ same event in Libya put an end to it 
by changing it into a siege, in which, unless some special accident 
should intervene, even the most obstinate and heroic courage 
must finally”succumb.”* 

Such was the state which now stood committed to an interne¬ 
cine conflict with the other great republic of the west. Such a posi¬ 
tion ieems to have been quite opposed '‘to the traditional policy ot 
Carthage, which had rather been to strengthen herself against the 
Greeks by alliances with Rome, just as formerly with the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians. Enough has been already said of the treaties of b.c. 509, 
B.c. 348, and b.c. 306, by which, at the slight cost of acknow¬ 
ledging the unquestioned superiority of Carthage in the African 
seas, Rome obtained protection for her commerce against the 
Greek pirates, and the opportunity of subduing the Etruscans 
and Italians before she was commit^d to a still more formidable 
contest. Let Italy he 'Roman, provided that Sicily be Punic: 
such was the spifit of the Carthaginian policy, manifested by the 

* Mommsen, History oj Ro7m, vol. ii. pp. 2Cj 27. I'lie same chapter contains an 
admirable comparison of tjie constitution, resources, empire, and policy of Rome and 
Carthage. 
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congratulations sent to Rome, together with costly offerings, on 
the copclusion of the First Samnite War (b.c. 342). We have 
seen how the rivalry, innate in the relative position of the two 
republics, and left to its natural action by the extinction of the 
Etruscan and SjTacusan powers, was clearly manifested in the 
affair of Tarentum, and how the aid voted by the Romans to the 
Mamertines of Rhegium proved the spark that kindled the con¬ 
flagration of the Punic Wars. • • • 

The First Punic War began inB.c. 264 and lasted, till b.o. 241, 
a period of four-and-twenty years. In * three campaigns the 
Romans made themselves masters of, all Sicily, except the mari¬ 
time fortresses at the western extremity, Eryx* and Pafformus. 
Hamilcar annoyed them by frequent sallies. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginian navy ravaged the coasts of Italy, exacting contri¬ 
butions from the allies of Rome, and paralysing her commerce 
(b.c. 261). It became manifest that Sicily could only be held, 
nay Italy itself protected, by the creation of a fleet powerful 
enough to cope with the mistress of the seas. The statement is 

absurd, that the Romans now built a fleet for the first time : but 

* ^ 

their actual navy was utterly worthless against that of Carthage, 
both in numbers and class of ships. We know something of the 
gravity of the problem for even the first of naval powers to 
reconstruct its navy; but Rome had at the same time to raise hers 
from insignificance. Tlie alternative of calling in the aid of the 
Syracusans and Massaliots was wisely rejected, and it was resolved 
at once to build a fleet of 120 ships of war.f ^ Carthaginian 
quinquereme, which had been wrecked on the Bruttfan shore, was 
taken for a model; the recentlj^ acquired forest of Silo furnished 
amplo supplies of pitch ^nd timber; and sailors were levie^ from 
the commercial marine of the Italian and Grecian cities. J To these 
incredible exertions sixty days sufficed for the building of the 120 
ships: the rowers were meanwhile practised on scaffolds erected 
in imitation of the benches: and by the spring of b.c. 260, the 
fleet was ready to put to sea. The energy which prepared it is 
almost less surprising than the boldness of leading such a fleet 
of green w'ood and raw sailors against such foes as the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

* In the sixth year of the war 269) Hainiloar transferred the inhabitant of 
Eryx to’Drepanum, as more easily defensible by. sea. * ^ • 

+ Of these 100 were quinqueromes and the rest triremes; but another account 
makes them all quinqueremes. 

t The Roritan name for sailors (sflcii navales) pressures the memory of tbshr being 
at first raised chiefly flrom the allies. 
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The practical ingenuity of the Eomans was evinced by a con¬ 
trivance for neutralizing the better seamanship of the'enemy, 
and preserving on the sea the superiority of ^eir land force. 
They returned to the ancient ^tics of converting the decks into a 
battle-field for the soldiers, by the help of a long boardi:^ bridge, 
hinged up against the ma'8t,in the fore-part of the ship. If the 
first shock of an enemy could only be avoided, the bridge was let 
fall 'over the prow or either bo'f(r,,and fixed to the hostile deck by 
a long spike which projected from its end: its width permitted the 
boarders to pass two abreast, and its sides were defended by bul¬ 
warks. The consul Cn. Scipio first led out a squa,dron of seven¬ 
teen ships for a coup-de-main upon Lipara, only to be taken pri¬ 
soner with his whole force; but the remainder of the fleet, while 
sailing along the coast of Italy, surprised and captured a Cartha¬ 
ginian squadron more than equal to that which Scipio had lost, 
and, with fortune thus retrieved, entered the harbour of Messana. 
Here the command was taken by the consul C. Duilius, who 
boldly sailed out to meet the Carthaginian fleet, which was ad¬ 
vancing under Hannibal from Pano^mus. In the battle of Myl.® 
{Milazzo')^ the Carthaginians, coming up in disorder against a foe 
whose bad sailing excited their contempt, found their ships grappled 
one by one and carried by the boarders.' They saved only half 
their fleet by a disgraceful flight; but their loss of fourteen ships 
sunk and thirty-one taken—among the latter ,the seven-banked 
flag-ship of the admiral—was but a slight measure of the victory 
of Duilius. ,He was received at Rome with the honours due to 
the man who had given a promise of the issue^of the conflict by 
breaking the prestige of Punic supremacy on the seas; and a 
colum/i was erected in the Forum, ornamented with the bSaks of 
the captured ships.* In a single day, which reaped the fruit of 
the efforts of a single year, Rome stood forth before the world in 
her new character as a naval power of the first rank (b.c. 260). 

Instead of pl’ematurely imitating the enterprise of Agathocles, 
the Romans now directed all their energies to securing their mari¬ 
time power by the conquest of Sardinia. But their desultory 
attacks on its^ coasts from the naval station which they established 
at Aleria in Corsica made less impression than the enei^ of 
Hamilcar in Italy. While his sallies kept the Romans occupied 
in the field,'his emissaries gained over the smaller towns, and 
the presence of both consuls could scarcely secure the ground 

* An ancient copy of the Ascription on this Volumtm SoatnUa, preserved in the 
Capitoliiie Museum, forms 6ne of the precious monuments of the old Latin lan^age. 
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already won. After afiother great sea-fight off Tyndaxis, not far 
from Mylee, in whidi both sides claimed the victory, the Romans 
obtained the Lipsri Islands and Malta (b.c. 257).* But the fol¬ 
lowing year brought on a crisis iu'Hhe war, and witnessed the 
appeiiranc;p of its great hero on tfie Roman side (for, as we shall 
soon see, the Carthaginians had theirs «too), M. Atilius Reoulus. 
Already distinguished in his former consulship by his conquest of 
the Salentines (b.c. 267), Reguius was a yeoman noble of the 
same class and habits as Cincinnatus, Curiiis, and Fabricius. In 
the midst of his victorious career in Africa, he is said to have 
petitioned the Senate for his recal, because the farm which he 
was wont to till with his own hands was going to ruin in his 
absence, and his family was reduced to actual want. The time 
was now come when the Romans thought they might strike the 
decisive blow in Italy. In the ninth year of the war (b.c. 256) a 
fleet of 330 ships, manned by 100,000 sailors, embarked an army 
of 40,000 men, under Regnlns and his colleague L. Manlius 
Vulso, at the mouth of tiie river Himera (Satso), on the .south 
coast of Sicily. The Carthaginian admiral, who was watching 
the coast with a fleet of 350 ships, as if to secure his prey, suffered 
the embarkation to be accomplished, and then drqw up in line of 
battle, with his left resting on the coast at Ecnomus. The action 
which ensued is celebrated in naval history as the first example of 
the raanoeu\Te of “ breaking the line.”t The Roman fleet bore 
down upon the enemy arranged in the shape of a wedge, with 
the consuls’ two ships at the apex, the horse-trafisports in tow 
between the extremities of the two oblique lines, and a fourth 
reserve squadron bringing up the rear. The Carthaginian admi¬ 
rals showed their Avell-kncwn skill in meeting this novel form of 
attack. Their centre gave way before the advanced squadron, 
commanded by the consuls; the right wing made a circuit out in 
the open sea, and took the Roman reserve in the rear; while the 
left wing attacked the vessels that were towing the horse-trans- 

* The Eoman coinniandci- wa.'i the consul C. Atilius Reguius SeiTanus, not to be 
confounded ’.vith the great M. Atilius Reguius, who was consul in the following year* 
with L. 'Manlius Vulso. Serranus was also consul with the same X). Manlius Vulso 
in B.o. JB60, and was foiled in an attack on Lilybeeum. 

t It is not meant that the tacticf of Reguius w^e precisely the same as those 
I devised by Mr. Clerk of Eldin and«executcd by Rodneyend Nelson^the main object 
of which was to double with the attacking fleet upon a portieSi of tJie enemy's lino 
cut off from the rest. But the resemblance consisted in Begulus’s piercing the ex¬ 
tended Punic line by bringing an overwhelming force to. bear on a single point. His 
main purpose appears to have been to force the line in sugh a manner as to Carry his 
transports safely through. , 
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ports, and forced them, thus encumbered, towards the shore. But 
this manoeuvre left the Carthaginiati centre too weak to resist the 
best ships of the Homans, and the consuls, yctorious in this 
quarter, returned to the relief of their two rear divisions. The 
Carthaginian weather squadron availed itself of the ogen o^a to 
retire before this superior* force; but while their left were fol¬ 
lowing up the advantage they had at first gained, they found 
theinselves surrounded by the. united Roman fleet, and over¬ 
whelmed by means qf the dreaded boarding-bridges. Twenty- 
four ships were sunk on each side; but the Carthaginians had 
sixty-four taken. They retreated to the Gulf qf Carthage, to 
defend their shores against the anticipated descent. 

Their object was frustrated by the Roman consuls, who made 
for the eastern coast of the Daklak* and landed at the fine harbour 
of Aspis, or Clupea, that is, the Shield (now Aklibiah). An en¬ 
trenched camp having been formed to protect the ships, the army 
of invasion ravaged the country to such purpose as soon to send 
20,000 captives as slaves to Rome, be^des an immense booty. So 
secure seemed the footing gained in Africa, that the consul Man¬ 
lius was recalled with a large portion of the army, leaving Regulus 
with 40 ships, ^15,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry. The enemy did 
their best to justify this confidence; their large army retired from 
the plains suited to their cavalry and elephants, and they were easily 
defeated in the wooded de’files, with the loss of, 15,000 killed, and 
6000 men and 18 elephants taken. This victory made Regulus 
master of the* open country. The towns submitted, as they had 
before submitted to Agathocle^, and he was soon established at 
Tunis, only ten miles from Carthage. The Carthaginians were 
shut «p in the city, while the nomado threw off thejr alfegiance 
and laid waste the countiy. The proud Phoenician republic was 
now reduced to sue for peace; but the prouder Roman consul would 
grant no milder terms than the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, the 
surrender of the Punic fleet, and the reduction of Carthage to the 
position of an inferior ally, bound, like the Greek maritime cities 
of Italy, to furnish ships for the Roman navy. Such proposals 
inspired thq courage of despair, and their arrogance was soon 
avenged. * . 

While Regulus lav isiactive in his winter' quarters, the Car¬ 
thaginians prepared mr ©ne'of those mighty efforts, of which they 
were capable in extremity. The return of Hamilcar from Sicily, 

* The peninsula tenninated by C. Bon, whIPli divides the Gulf of Carthage from 
the Mediterranean. * 
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with the troops hardeisted in his long irregular warfare, furnished 
a nucleus for a new army; and fresh bands of nomad horse were 
raised by the p^wer of gold. By a curious resemblance to the 
fortuiies of Syracuse, when assailed by the Athenians, the Car- 
tha^^ians found a leader in the person of the Lacedsemonian 
Xanthippus, a captain of Greek mercenaries. He formed the plan, 
of overwhelming the Romans before they could receive succours 
from Italy; and Regulus, who had neglected even to secure his 
communication with Clupea, marched doiyn from his entrenched 
camp on the.hill of Rhades to accept battle in the plain of Tunis. 
On such groujid the 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants of the Car¬ 
thaginians, handled by the skill of Xanthippus, secured them a 
complete victory. Barely 2000 Romans, probably of the cavalry 
and light-armed troops, escaped' to Clupea, while the legions, 
formed into square, were selling their lives dearly on the battle¬ 
field. Only 500 were taken alive, with Regulus himself (b.c. 255). 
Though dismayed by tlie catastrophe to such a degree as to aban¬ 
don all futher designs on Africa, the first care of the Romans was 
as usual to rescue the survivoijg. A fleet of 350 sail was at once 
despatched for Clupea, and its voyage was signalized by a battle 
off the Herina?an promontory {C. in which the Carthaginians 

lost 114 ships. But even this victory did not encourage the 
Romans to maintain the post they held on the African shore; and 
after relieving the little force which was on the point of surrender¬ 
ing, they evacuated Clupea and returned home. The haste with 
which they put to sea, m spite of warnings from 'the naval cap¬ 
tains, led to the crowning disaster of the campaign, and three- 
fourths of the flee^were cast away by a fearful storm, which strewed 
the cCast for miles abort Camarina with wrecks and oerpses. 
Thus ended the tenth year and the second act of the First Punic 
War (b.c. 255)'. 

The Carthaginians now resumed the offensive, while at Rome 
the conduct of the war was thrown into the hands of the party 
which had opposed the African expedition. Thus the field of 
battle was again transferred to Sicily. Hasdrubal, the son of 
Hanno, landed at Lilybajum with a large army, an^ no less than 
140 blephants, a species of force which had noW inspired the 
Romans with terror. While their armj'laj^ inactive before Lily- 
bsBum, exertions like those which had-bi^ilt theii fornier fleet pro¬ 
duced 220 ships in the space of three months, and these, added to 
the 80 that had survived the wreck, captured Panormus, which 
became as important a stronghold for the Romans as it had been 
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for the Carthaginians. Its fall was followed by that of all the 
ports on the north coast of Sicily, except Thermae (b.c. 254*). But 
this fleet soon shared the fate of its predecessor Ijy a storm which 
overtook it, on its return from plundering the African coast, off 
the Lucanian promontory, which still bears the name ^f tl^" ill- 
fated pilot of .^neas 150 ships were wrecked; and the senate, 
as if yielding to the will of the gods, desisted from these great 
efforts, and resolved only to *koep up a fleet of 60 sail for the 
defence of the coasts of Italy, and for maintaining communica¬ 
tion with Sicily (b.c. 253). 

Roman superstition might easily have believed that fortune was 
propitiated by the sacrifice. The fall of Thermfc (b.c. 252) was 
followed by a victory under the walls of Panormus, which once 
more freed the Romans from their terror of the elephants. The 
consul C. Cmcilius Metellus stationed his light-armed troops in 
the moat to gall the beasts with missiles as they were brought up 
to the attack. Some tumbled into the moat; others charged back 
upon their own troops: men and ele^iants rushed pc^le-mele to 
the shore ; and before the fugitives could be embarked, 20,000 
men wore slain and 120 elephants were captured. Thirteen Car¬ 
thaginian generals and 104 elephants adorned the triumph which 
Metellus celebrated, as proconsul, for the greatest victory yet 
gained in Sicily; and the Romans took courage to build a fleet of 
200 ships to prosecute the siege of Drepanum and Lilybieum. The 
Carthaginians, once more shut up within these fortresses, sent an 
embassy to R(5me to ask for an exchange of prisoners, and, if 
possible, to procure peace (b.c. 250). 

This is the occasion which the' annalists have adorned with the 
well-lsiown story of the heroic constancy of Reguliis. lie was 
permitted to accompany the ambassadors to Rome, on his word to 
return if their mission should prove fruitless. What he had seen 
of Carthaginian severity in his captivity of five years, might justify 
the hope that he would do his best to plead the cause of the 
ambassadors, but they who thought so knew not the power of 
stern Roman patriotism. When his reluctance, first to enter the city 
because he wgs a Carthaginian slave, and then to speak in the senate 
of which he had ceased to be a member, was at length overcome, 
he denounced not only^ the proposed peace, but even the exchange 
of prisoners. Seeing the senate hesitate to send him back to a 
QjKiei death, he told them that their care for his life was useless, 
for the Carthaginians had already given him a slow poison to make 

c. 

* Palinumm Promontorium, C. Palinuro. 
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the matter sure. Finally, he reftised to listen to the argument that 
he was not bound by a promise exacted to his own destruction; 
and he returned ^ith the envoys, who We back the utter rejection 
of their proposals by the senate. The cruel tortures by which the 
Carth-^inians wreaked their disappointment upon Regulus are 
variously related, and it is needless to repeat the familiar tales of 
his being placed in a barrel lined with iron spikes, or of his expo¬ 
sure to the burning sun with his eyelids cut otF. Doubt is thrown 
even upon the reality of his mission to Rom^ by the various dates 
assigned to it; and recent historians have supposed the story of his 
fate to have bee,n invented as an excuse for the horrible cruelties 
which the family of Regulus inflicted on the captive Carthaginian 
generals, Hamilcar and Bostar, on a vague report or surmise of 
his fate. That severity of judgment, which is a natural reaction 
from the extreme laudation of Roman virtue, seems to have 
governed the selection among the parts of a story which it would 
be safer to treat as altogether uncertain; but, at all events, a 
people must have had a Ibfty ideal of good faith to invent the 
heroism ascribed to Regulus. • 

The war was resumed by a great attack upon Lilybmum, the 
post which now alone linked Sicily to Africa. Both consuls pro¬ 
ceeded to form the first regular siege thfit Romo had undertaken, 
and it pasted tQ> tlie end of the war. Their fleet forced an entrance 
into the harbour, but failed to keep out a relieving squadron of 
the Carthaginians ; while, on the land side, the skill and courage 
of Himilco repulsed all assaults, and the siege becanle.a blockade. 
Its second year was signalized by ja great disaster to the Roman 
fleet under the consul P. Claudius Pulcher, who planned a sur- 
Ijrise of the Carthaginiam fleet at Drepanum, and gave .battle 
in defiance of the augurs. When told that the sacred chickens 
would not eat—“ Let them drink,” said he—and had them thrown 
into the sea. The signal skill of the Carthaginian admiral aided 
the offended deities to punish Claudius by a defeat, in which 93 
ships were lost, with the best of the Roman legions. The battle 
of Drepanum is remarkable as the only grea t naval victory gained 
over the Romans by an enemy who till this war had held the empire 
of the Sea. Its result was to relieve the siege of LilybeBum, in the 
port of which the 30 Roman vessels that h|id escaped were now 
blockaded by the Carthaginian vice-admiral Carthalo. Nor was 
this alh The other consul, L. Junius, who had been- sent with 
120 ships of war to escort a convoy of 800 transports to Lily- 
baeum, committed the error of sending forwa#d a large part Of his 
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transports along the south coast without support. Carthalo skil¬ 
fully interposed between the two divisions of the fleet, and forced 
them to take shelter in th^unsafe roadsteads of Gela and Cama- 
rina, where they were dashed to pieces by a great storm. The 
consul Claudius, recalled to Rome, and bidden to name a ^tator, 
showed th e untamed insolence of his race by nominating his freed- 
man’s son, M. Claudius Glicia; but the senate annulled the 
appointment, and chose M.'j^tilius Calatinus, the first dictator 
who ever waged war put of Italy (b.c. 249). 

The pause which now ensued in the great conflict of the West, 
permits us to cast a glance towards the distant regions of the 
East, in order to mark an event fraught with resufts in the history 
of the world. In b.c. 250 the Parthian chief Arsaces poured down 
with his hordes of horsemen from the south-eastern shores of the 
Caspian into the oriental provinces of the Hellenic kingdom of 
Syria, and founded the Parthian empire on the banks of the 
Tigris. Wo reserve its history till it comes into contact with the 
Romans. 

The ■war in Sicily now languished for the space of six years 
(b.c. 248—243). Its seventeenth year found the Romans in the 
same position that they had held in the third, but exhausted by 
the loss of four great fleets, three of them with armies on board, 
besides the army that had perished in Africa. The census of the 
year 247 b.c. showed a toll of 251,222 citizens, being a decrease 
of 40,000, or about 15 per cent., in five years. ' The Carthaginians, 
if less exhauitted, seemed weary of the wkr, and made no efforts to 
finish it by calling out their reserves from their own dockyards 
and tjlj0 teeming myriads of Africa. As soOn as they saw the 
Roatiin lBeet destroyed, they suficred tj)eir own to fall into decay, 
and both parties were content with a petty warfare. 

But this very interval of stagnation produced the two great men 
who were destined to throw a lustre upon the last period of Carthage 
as brilliant as that of the lightning from which they tooktheir*iiame.* 
In the year in which the census just quoted was taken at Rome, 
Hamilcar Barca was appointed the general of Carthage in Sicily, 
and in the same year his son Hannibal was born (b.c. 247). 
Though armed with- no force adequate to take advantage of the 
crisis, he had the genius to make a new use of the resources at 
his disposal. “,He knew well that hijs mercenaries were as indif- 

'* 5 ^ Jarett, the surname of Hamilcar and his descendants, the Barcide family, sig¬ 
nifies ligMning, The same appellation had lung before been borne by SaraJc, the 
judge of Israel.^ 
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ferent to Carthage as to Home,' and that he had to expect firom his 
government not Phoenician or Libyan conscripts, but at the* utmost 
permission to save his country with his troops in his own way, 
pfovickd it cost nothing. But he knew himself also, and he knew 
menTAHis mercenaries cared nothing for Carthage; but a true 
general is able to substitute hii own person for his country in the 
affections of his soldiers; and such an one was this young com¬ 
mander.”* He established himself in a fortified position on Mount 
Hercta {M. Pellegrino)^ overlooking Panormus, permitting his 
soldiers to bring their wives and children within the fortress. 
Thence he perpetually annoyed the EToman garrison of that city 
and the forces blockading Lilybseum; while his cruisers, by 
ravaging the rich coasts of Italy as far as Cumte, kept the enemy, 
in alarm at home, and procured him supplies independent^ of 
Carthage. Having for three years repulsed all the assaults of the 
enemy upon the hill of Hercta, he transferred his garrison to the 
stronger' position of Mount Eryx, which he wrested from the 
Romans, who had held it as a constant menace over the Punic 
port of Drepanum (b.c. 244).* Here he maintained himself, in 
spite of a defeat he suffered from the consul Fundanius (b.c. 243); 
but while he was thus preserving Sicily, all was lost by the apathy 
of the governmen t and the energy of a party among the Romans. 

The Senate, indeed, seemed to be paralysed by the want of 
progress in Sicily^ and the insults inflicted on the coasts of 
Italy. Their continued inaction would soon have permitted Hamil- 
car to organize his forces for great offensive blows ;* but irregular 
patriotism supplied the j^ilures of the state. The unite^ efforts 
of wealthy citizens fitted out privateers, which retaliatedjfj^tjpi on 
the coast ofi Africa, and e^^en burnt the ancient city of "^^po. 
These successes,encouraged fresh efforts; and history offers no 
parallel to the presentation to a government, by means of a private 
subscription, of a :^et of 200 ships of war, manned by 60,000 
sailors (b.c. 242). The effort took Carthage completely by sur¬ 
prise. While the consul Lutatius Catulus swept Hamilcar’s cruisers 
from the sea and blockaded Drepanum and Lilybasum more closely 
than ^ver, the Punic government only succeeded by^the ensuing 
spring in sending^ to sea a fleet inadequately’manned and encum¬ 
bered with supplies for the threatened cities, e Their hgpe of effect¬ 
ing a landing, and then putting their ships into a fit state for 
action, was doomed to disappointment Amidst the group of 


Mommsen, History of So^ne, voL ii. p. S3. « 
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islands called the -ZEJgates,* they encomltered the Roman fleet 
under the preetor P. Talerius, Catulus being disabled by h wound. 
The ability of the praetor and the enthusiasm o:^ his sailors might 
easily have prevailed over an enemy far better equipped; but the 
Punic fleet was totally unprepared for the encounter hPf^ships 
were sunk, and 70 were carried Ijy the victors into the port of 
Lilybasum; and the only resource of the Carthaginians for repair¬ 
ing the disaster was the crucifixion of the admiral whose defeat 
they had ensured. 

With far greater'wisdom they gave Hamilcar the sad reward of 
his seven years’ heroic efforts in full powers to atreat for peace. 
That great man knew how to save the honour of his country, while 
submitting to inevitable necessity. Sicily, practically lost by the 
event of the last sea-fight, was finally surrendered; but Hamilcar 
resolutely resisted the demand of Catulus, that he should capitu¬ 
late at discretion by laying down his arms, and generously refused 
to surrender the Roman deserters to certain death; so he was suf¬ 
fered to ransom his followers at a nloderate rate. The Roman 
prisoners were given up without ransom; and Carthage engaged 
to pay a war contribution, which was raised by subsequent nego- 
ciation to 3200 talents, one-third at once, and the remainder in 
ten yearly instalments. The penalty of defeat—a penalty assu¬ 
redly not excessive—being thus confessed, the two republics formed 
an alliance on equal terms of mutual respect for their independence, 
territories and sovereign rights, each engaging fo form no separate 
league with the other’s allies, nor to meddle with those allies 
by recruiting or by war. We. shall soon s§o how shamefully 
these last stipulations—so vital fqr states constituted like these 
soveilfeign republics—were violated by the Romans. 

Meanwhile there were not wanting indications of the spirit 
which had prompted Regulus to demand the complete submission 
of Carthage, and which foresaw that the contest could only be 
ended by her political extinction. But the time was not yet 
come to renew the war with such an object against such a general 
as Hamilcar. The popular assembly, which at first refused to 
ratify the treaty, was persuaded to be content for the present 
with the great gain*of Sicily; and a commission was sent to 
the island with powe^ td settle all details. That the amendment 
which added the cession of all the islands between Sicily and 
Italy was a perfidious preparation for the attack soon made upon 

/ * The battle sometimes, takes its name from tLe chief island of the group, Algusa, 
the modem 
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Sardinia seems a too ingenious refinement; but the final position 
of Home is accurately expressed by Dr. Mofiamsen:—“ Her acqui¬ 
escence in a gain far less than had at first been demanded, 
and indeed tfferra, as well as the energetic opposition wbi<A. the 
pea«j|^encountered in Home, very clearly indicate the indecisive 
and superficial character of the victory,and of the peace.”* And, 
if the Romans were dissatisfied at their victory, the indignation of 
Hamilcar at the defeat of Carthagfi—for he himself came out of 
the war unconquered—gave a pledge of th^ speedy renewal of the 
contest 

While the war thus left behind, as what would be called in 
current language its moral effects, the proof that Carthage might, 
and the conviction that she must bo conquered, it gave as its 
present gain the fair island of Sicily, which now entered into^its 
natural union with Italy, while its fertile plains, its mineral and 
agricultural wealth, its splendid harbours, and its ancient cities, 
were added to the resources of the Roman empire. This first acqui¬ 
sition beyond the limits Italy was constituted, with the excep¬ 
tion of the eastern part, which jTormed the kingdom of Hiero, into 
the first of the Roman provinces (b.c. 241).t It seems a strange 
contrast to this great success to read of the revolt of Falerii, the 
Etruscan city which had so long before been taken by Camillus. The 
war lasted but.>SLX days ; and the frequent rebellions of the Falis- 
cans were ended by the destruction of* their city. The census of 
the same year gave the result of 251,000 citizens for military 
service, a number practically the same hs it had been five years 
before. The conclusion of the First Punic War coincides within 
one year with the* epoch* in the literary culture of the Romans 
marked by the first exhibition of tragedy by Livius Andronleus. 

* The same historjp,ii has an admirable discussion of the conduct of the war by the 
Romans, showing how great were the deficiencies with which they entered upon it, 
how much they had to learn in its course, and how their success was duo to the 
fact, that their enormous errors were counterbalanced by the still greater errors of 
their opponents. 

+ The acquisition of this province, and soon afterwards of Sardinia, demanded a 
new system of administratkil. They seem at first to have been governed, like the 
several divisions of Italy, by qiisestors, as subordinate magistrates, dependent on the ■ 
consuls^ But in a short time they were found to reqnirg chief magistrates of their 
own—those vice-cons^s who were called preetors. One of these was sent out annually 
from Rome to each of the new provinces j and for thi# piypo^e the number of prsetore 
was increased from two to four (b.c. 227). The provincial prater united in hinuelf 
all the chief military, judicial, and civil functions, except control ov|r the finance^ 
which were mahaged, as at Rome, by one or more quaestors^ directly reBponsiblq to 
the senate. But the queestor in no Way trenched' upon the authority of the pnetoir, 
in whose household he was regarded as holding the position of a sote 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

INTERVAL IN THEc STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 
B.C. 240 TO B.C. 219 


As. when two black cloada, 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow r 
To join their dark encounter in mid air, 

.So frowned the mighty combatants.”—M xlton. 


WAH or CARTHAGE WITH HER MEBCE>ARIK8—THE ROMANS SEIZE SARDINIA—DEVOTION 
or HANNIBAL TO AVENGE HIS COUNTRY—AFrAIRS OF ROME IN ITALY—WARS WITH 
THE BOII AND LIOURIANb—THE TEMPLE OP JANES SHUT—AGRARIAN LAW OF 
FLAMINIUS—ILLYRIAN WARS—IMF RESSION MADE IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE—CELTIC 
WARS—THE GAULS PASS THE ALPS—BATTLE OF TELAMON—CONQUEST OF THE BOII 
AND IHSUBRES—ROMAN ITALY EXTENDED TO(,THE ALPS—COLONIES AND ROADS— 
AFFAIRS OF CARTHAGE—THE HOUSE OF BARCA AND THE PARTY OF IIANNO—HAMILOAR 
IN SPAIN—XINODOM OF THE BAR0IDB8—MASDRLBAL’S TREATY WITH ROME-BAN- 
NIBAL—HIS RUPTURE WITH ROME—CAPTURE OF SAGDNTUM—FRUITLESS EMBASSIES 
—ROME DECLARES WAR AGAINST CARTflAOE—PREPARATIONS OF HANNIBAI 

The twenty-four yeara of the First Punic War were succeeded 
by an interval almost of the same length before the Second. 
While those grounds of Quarrel were accumulating, which led to 
the decisive contest, and while the greaf leade'5’ who was destined 
to shalte the Roman empire to its foundation, before yielding to 
it the victory, was preparing for his brilliant but luckless career, 
Ital^was extended to its natural boundaries ’by the conquest of 
the Gallic province between the Apennines and the Alps. 
This conquest, however, was preceded by events whi^h formed a 
sequel to the First Punic War, and secured advantages for Rome 
far exceeding those stipulated by the treaty. Since the Roman 
fleet had commanded the sea, Hamilcar had been unable to 
continue the payment of his mercenaries from his own resources; 
and on the conclusion of the peace he asked for remittances from 
Carthage to settle the arrears. The answer was that he might 
send the troops to Africa, to he there paid off and disbanded. It 
was in vain that, foresting the consequences of “ Punic faith,” 
he sent ovfir tl^e tro'ops in small dei^chments: the bureaucracy 
of Carthagf, waited tiU they were all collected in one army, and 
^ove that army into mutiny by chaffering about the amount of 
"their pay. The whole body of Libyan mercenaries joined in the 
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revolt^ which spread from city to ci^, till Carthage stood alone 
amidst *an insurgent population, her lands laid waste on every 
side, her chief citizens outraged and murdered, and the- city itself 
besieged by the Libyans. Her own army, commanded by a 
blunH^ing general, only marched out of the walls to be defeaied. 
It seemed as if she had but survived ihe invasiwis of Agathooles 
and Regulus, to be overwhelmed by the surrounding barbarism 
which she had controlled for six huMred years, like a city buried 
by the drifting sands of the Sahara. In this emergency the 
government turned to Hamilcar, who succeeded after three years 
in putting an ^d to a contest, the cliaracter of which is denoted 
by its name of the “ Inexpiable War” (b.c. 238). 

Rome seized the opportunity to perpetrate an act of perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in all history. In all that directly concerned 
the war, indeed, she took care to make an elaborate show of good 
faith, forbidding all dealings of Italian mariners with the insur¬ 
gents,* and even relaxing the treaty so as to permit Carthage to 
raise recruits in Italy. Utica, hard pressed by Hamilcar,. ap¬ 
plied in vain to Rome for aid; • but that the refusal was dictated 
by policy rather than good faith, was soon proved By the. very ^ 
different reception of an overture from the mercenaries in , 
dinia. The conduct pursued towards the Mamertines of 
was repeated in tliis still more flagrant case; and the long-coyet^ ‘ 
island was eagerly accepted (b.c. 238). The Carthaginians, then 
in the very crisis of thp Libyan war, were helpless against the 
wrong; but the revolt was no sooner crushed tha& -they sent an 
embassy to Rometp clairn back the province. The recrimi]3|,tory 
pleas of wrongs inflicted on Italian traders were not to 

form a Accept veil for the naked assertion of might agains^ight, 
which was enforced by a declaration of ..Carthage, unable" to 
take up the challenge, found herself obliged' to sue for peace, hs 
if she had done the wrong, and finally to purchase it by the pay¬ 
ment of 1200 talents for the expenses of Rome’s warlike prepa¬ 
rations. Corsica, on which the Etruscans had probably no longer 
a hold, w’ent with Sardinia as its natural dependency, and both 
were erected into the second of the Roman provinces, and placed, 

like Sicily, under the government of a prsetof (b.c. 237). f For a 

> 

* When Hamilcar, however, impnaoned some sea capfeins whom he caught 
ficking with the rebels, the senate obtained their release frim the Car&agini^ 
government. ’i 

+ The natural characteristiea an^ previous history of the^ idanda are' scarcely 
important* enough to demand a place in our uarrative. .*A11 necessary ioforma^oii 
will be found in the standard classical dictionaries. The populatioH of both islands 
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loag time, however, their possession of the islands was restricted 
to a military occupation of their coasts, which seciired the supre¬ 
macy of Rome in the Tyrrhene seas. The/ertile plains of Sar¬ 
dinia were left uncultivated by its rude inhabitants,—a mixed 
race, addicted to thieving and lying—who made perp^tual .war 
upon the Romans from the highlands of the interior; and the 
rocky island of Corsica was peopled only by mountain robbers, 
who remained untamed down to the period of the empire. 

The enquirer anxious to trace the hand of God in tlip course of 
human history must generally be content to look at the great 
issues of events in the firm assurance that those, issues include 
that just retribution for each separate action, which the Supreme 
Judge keeps in Kis own hand. But there are times when the 
veil is lifted, revealing the action of that great law which pro¬ 
vides, in the natural sequence of events, a punishment for every 
crime. The seizure of Sardinia was. the means of raising to a 
•climax the indignation of Hamilcar, and of pledging his greater 
son to exact its penalty. Viewed in the light of the event, there 
is not a more impressive scene in j:history, than that which Livy 
records indeed as a rumour, but which is too true to nature to be 
doubted. Hamilcar, who viewed his recent victory over the 
Libyans and his infiuence as commander-in-chief as but the first 
steps in a course of policy which should restore his country by the 
destruction of her rival, already saw in the y 9 ung Hannibal an 
heir worthy of his great designs. The boy, now nine years old, 
was brought, by his father to the altars of those dread deities, to 
whom other sons had so often, passed throu^fli the fire, to be 
devoted to a work which claimed the agonizing endurance of a 
long life; and at those altars he swore his well-kept oath^of un¬ 
dying hatred to the Romans. Thus pledged, he accompanied his 
father to Spain, where the genius of Hamilcar saw the means of 
organizing a new power, which might strengthen Carthage to 
renew the struggle, or enable him to renew it should the govern¬ 
ment of Carthage hold back. is at this period that the historj'' 

was veiy mixed,^ the hasis being apparently the Tyrrhene Pelasgian in Corsica, and 
Iberian in Sardinia. Corsica was celebrated for its wax and honey, but a bitter taste 
was apt to be given to the latter from the yew trees that abounded in the island. 
Sardinia was fainous for its silvor-mines and its wqpl, and in later times it became one 
of-the chief granaries‘of Rome. The peculiar plant which was said.to excite those 
who ate of it tf the convulsive laughter which has become proverbial under he name 
of “sardonic,” is certainly not now to be fbnnd in the island. Mention has already 
been made of the colonization of Corsica by the Greeks, who called it C^mbs, and of 
the Flioenician settlements in Sardinia. 
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of Carthage acquires an entirely new character from the ascen¬ 
dancy t)f the house of Barca, and their conflict with the old aris¬ 
tocracy ; but oqr attention is first claimed briefiy by the events 
taking place in Italy. 

Xi:^ pgssessions of Rome beyond the Apennines were as yet 
confined to the district between the riwers jEsis and Rubico, from 
which they had extirpated the Senonian Gauls. The Boii^ and 
other Celtic tribes held the centre of the great northern plain, 
between the Ligurians on the west and the various Illyrian tribes 
in the east and round the head of the Adriatic. The relations of 
Rome with aU these peoples were ‘still unsettled; and it was 
fortunate for them that hostilities were only resumed on a large 
scale in the last year of the war with Carthage (b.c. 241). The 
Boii invited fresh hordes of their Gallic countrymen across the 
Alps; and the Romans were glad to gain time by inviting their 
envoys to state their demands at Rome. Meanwhile the two bodies 
of Celts quarrelled among themselves; and the invaders returned* 
after a great battle, which left the Boii an easy conquest to the 
Romans, who were content with a cession of territory (b.c.- 236).. 
A contest with the Ligurians, which had begun in B.cT. 241, was 
also ended in this year; and, after the suppression of revolts in 
Corsica and Sardinia, the temple of Janus was closed, for the- 
second time in the history of Rome (b.c. 235). ' . 

Fresh hostilities soon broke out with the indomitable mourn-" 
taineers of Liguria, and with the Corsicans and Sardinians, who 
were said to be instigated by the emissaries of Csfrthage ; but-no 
incident demands*,mentij>n—^excapt the Agrarian law of the tri¬ 
bune C. Flaminius (b.c. 232)-5-till the outbrealr of the war with 
the IlTyrian pirates on the eastern shore of the Adriatici Content 
with the repulsj of Pyrrhus, the Romans had not yet been tempted 
across that sea, to mingle in the conflicts of the Macedonians and 
the Achesan and the ^toliau leagues, even though the Acarnanians 
had sought their aid upon the plea that they alone of all the 
Greeks had taken no part in the expedition against Troy (b.c. 
239). But the ease was altered, when the Illyrians, who were 
encouraged by Macedonia to prey upon Greek commerce, began 
to turn their Liburnian* galleys against the* vessels which Roman 
citizens fitted out from Bi^undisium. An* embassy, was sent .to 
Scodra, the capital of Rlyricum; and, when the Hing Agron replied 
that his subjects consijiered piracy a lawfol ^ade, lie was told 

* This was the name given to a peculiar class of swjft vessels two banks of 
oai-s, large fleets of which were maintained by the Illyrians expressly for phnoy. 
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that Borne would make it her business <53 teach the Illyrians 
better law. The threat was avenged by the murder of the envoys 
on their way home, and satisfaction was refinsed ,for the outrage. 
A strong fleet and army were forthwith sent to Apollonia; the 
pirate vessels were swept from the seas, and their fortresses ^'the 
coast were demolished. Teuta, the widow of King Agron, was 
forced to relinquish her hold upon Oorcyra, Epidamnus, and Apol¬ 
lonia j and these states, already so famous in Greek history, 
accepted the sovereignty of Rome by a tie somewhat similar to our 
own recent protectorate of the Ionian islands.* With the best 
naval stations in the upper Adriatic, Rome had gained a footing 
in Greece, and a vantage-ground for future action against Mace¬ 
donia ; while the Greeks accepted their liberation from the pirates 
with mingled shame and admiration. In the persons of the first 
envoys whom they had ever sent to Greece, the Romans were 
admitted to tlie Eleusinian mysteries and the Isthmian games 
(b.c. 229— 8). A few years later, Demetrius of Pharos,—who as 
general of Queen Teuta had aided the'Romans by the surrender 
of Oorcyra, and had received a great’part of her dominions as the 
reward of his treason—ventured to revive piracy for his own 
benefit. But the death of Antigonus Gonatas deprived him of 
the protection of Macedonia (b.c. 221) ; and the Romans, though 
at war in Gaul, and expecting the attack of Hannibal, sent an 
army against him under the consul L. A3milius«Paulus, who took 
his island of Pharos, and expelled him from his dominions (b.c. 
219). Philip, the new king of Macedonia, was too young to resent 
this attack upon his ally; nor did he assume a position of hostility 
towards Rome, till the worst pressure of the Second Punic War 
was parsed. ‘ * 

Meanwhile the Celtic war in Italy was renewed^by a great con¬ 
federacy of all the Cisalpine Gauls, with the exception of the 
Veneti and Cenomani. Reinforcements were again invited from 
beyond the Alps ;t and, before the Romans had time to meet the 
danger, a host of 50,000 foot-soldiers, and 20,000 on horseback or 
in chariots, passed the Apennines into Etruria. The two consular 

c 

* The form of governmewt adopted seems to have been that of a military Prefect, 
who was regarded as the lieuten^t of the consuls, like the prcef edits pro legato of the 
Balearic Islaads.» « 

+ These were chiefly from the upper valley of the*Rhone (the Valais). It is very 
intereiiting to ii\^et for the flrst time on this occasion with the name Omnani in the 
Capitoline Fasti. But there is no sufficient gronqd fof believing that these Oenmns 
were a Teutonic people ; foi; the name is ceftakily of Celtic origin, and may have 
been applied in this instance to a Celtic tribe. 
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armies, hastily smnir^oned from Ariminum and Sardinia, arrived 
only just in tiihe to gain a decisive battle at Telamon, which might 
have had a different issue, had not the Gauls sacrificed a first 
advantage in tbeir eagerness for plunder. They left 40,000 men 
dead upon the field, and 10,000 were taken prisoners with their 
king.'^ The consul C. Atilius Regulus fell in the battle (b.c. 225). 
The fruit of this victory was the sulftnission of the Boii, and the 
conquest of the half of Cisalpine, Gaul south of the Po {Gallm 
Cispadanay B.c. 224); 

In the following year, the consul C. Flaminius crossed the Po, 
to carry on the war against the Insubrians. The' enterprize was 
hazardous; and after Flaminius had been once allowed to retreat 
from a false position, he found himself compelled to give battle to 
the whole force of the Gauls, cut off from his base, and with only 
the uncertain friendship of the Cenomani to secure his retreat in 
case of a disaster. But tlie legions cut their way through the 
enemy, and repaired by their valour the error of the consul 
(b.c. 223). Another crit;jcal battle, in which the victory appa¬ 
rently gained by the Celts was again wrested from them by the 
obstinate valour of the Romans, decided the issue of the war; 
and the resistance of the Insubrians was terminated by the fall of 
their capital Mediolanum {Milan) and their last stronghold of 
Comum (Como). These cities were taken by the consul Cn. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio; while his colleague, M.» Claudius Marcellus, gained 
the greater honour of the spolia opima —the third and last— 
by slaying the'Gallic King Virdumarus with,his own hand 
(b.c. 222). 

A victory over the Illyrians of the Istrian peninsula, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, linked these new acquisitions with the conqiiests of 
the Romans in Illyria. * And now, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, the wliok peninsula and its adjacent islands were united, 
from the barrier of the Alps to the sea which divides Sicily from 
Africa (b.c. 221). The people of Cisalpine Gaul had become 
either the subjects or dependent allies of the Romans, except some 
few tribes which were allowed to remain undisturbed for the 
present in the valleys of the Alps and other parts beyond the Po. 
To the south of the river, the Celtic tribes bpgan froln this time to 
undergo a process of slow but sure extinction, only surviving as 
serfs of the colonists to whom their lands were assigned. The 
country was commanded by fortresses and colonies, a^d penetrated 
by the great Flaminian Road, the first that had been constructed 
across* the Apennines. Passiiig from Rome.to Ariminum, it linked 
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together the opposite shores of Italy; and was continued from 
Ariminum through the new fortresses of Mutina {Modena)cKnA. of 
Placentia {Piacenza)^ which commanded the passage of the Po, 
to Mediolanum {Milan), whence branches were ultimately carried 
to the chief towns of Gallia Cisalpina. The censor Flaminius, 
from whom the road received its name, adorned Home ifself with 
the Flaminian circus (n.c. ^20). The census of this year made 
the civil population 270,213, an increase of about 20,000 in twenty 
years. Eome seemed to have entered fully upon the ^eat work 
of Italito consolidation, when she was roused by the worst alarm 
of war she had yet heard. , In the very year of her conquest of 
Cisali)ine Gaul, Hannibal took the command of the Carthaginian 
army in Spain (b.c. 221). 

The peace concluded twenty years before had left Carthage in a 
position as precarious as it was humiliating. It was not merely 
that she had lost the ricli revenues of Sicily and the monopoly of 
her ancient lines of commerce: she had seen Rome take up a posi¬ 
tion of readiness to make a descent at f-ny moment upon Africa; 
while the reluctance with which the^ treaty had been ratified, and 
the subsequent seizure of Sardinia, proved that the will would not 
be wanting for the final attack. Nor was there much consolation 
to be found in the state of the government at home. The old 
money-worshipping aristocracy, who in the crisis o:^ the war had 
withheld the means of victory, and the careless waiters upon the 
course of events, knew no better policy than to harp upon the 
necessity of peace. These had the ascendant in the Council of 
Elders, the Hundred, and the boards of government. But the 
urgent danger called into prominence another jiarty, of which we 
have a{| yet scarcely heard, though ft had doubtless been glowing 
into prominence. The popular instinct, which so often seizes the 
truth which rulers keep at bay, saw their only hope in war 
and their only saviour in Hamilcar. The chief leader of the party 
in the senate was Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar. The 
aristocratic and peace party was led by Hanno, who by some 
unknown achievements had been called the Great, but whose 
sluggish incompetence had reduced the affairs of the republic to a 
state too low to be tretrieved even by Hamilcar’s efforts.*- He 
guided the councils of hja party from the beginning of the First 
Punic War tb th§ end of the Second,' never relaxing his bitter 
enmity to tl^ house of Barca. When the senate w^e compelled 
in their extremity to call for the services of Hamilcar against the 
Libyans, they jomed».Hanno with^im in the command; and, 
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though the indignant, soldiers sent the unpopular leader home, 
Hamilqar consented to receive him back as a colleague. 

The Libyan war brought out by a new and severe test the corrupt 
incompetency of*the aristocracy, who even dared to impeach Hamil- 
car for having provoked the revolt by promising his troops their pay; 
and tlte i^izure of Sardinia showed what might be,e: 5 pected from 
the Romans. A change of government was "Inevitable, but the 
popular party had to avoid giving ,any pretext for Homan inter¬ 
vention. As the Roman writers *are hostile to the Barcine party, 
we have no fair account, of the reform that "was effected j .but their 
very abuse of “ the revolutionary clubs of the most wicked men,’* 
proves that the people had become a real power in the state. All 
we know for certain is that, without any great formal change in 
the constitution, Hanno was deposed from his command, and 
Hamilcar appointed commander-in-chief for an unlimited period. 
He could only be recalled by a vote of the popular assembly, 
and meanwhile his position was independent of the governing 
boards. Accordingly we ^nd his successors making treaties by 
their own authority, and receiving embassies like the senate.*. His 
successor was to be appointed by the army, subject to the con¬ 
firmation of the popular assembly. His position was apparently 
distinguished from that of the military dictators to whom the people 
have so often committed their liberties by the absence of political 
power ; and we can only account for the acquiescence of the nobles 
in such an appoihtment by their supposing that African warfare . 
could furnish liim no gfeat scope for mischief , 

What then were his real powers to save or to destfoy the state ? 
To the latter question there is ah answer unparalleled in history. 
The piivileges of the nobles *were treated by the Barcine party 
with unexampled respect,’and the people had no liberties \o lose. 
Unwilling to commit the treason of usurping a tyranny, he had 
no basis of an honest popular feeling on which to buUd. Besides 
creating the resources with which to save his country in war, he 
had to waste a part of them in satisfying a populace hitherto 
governed only by corruption. Nor was he better able to rely on 
the materials for an army. The citizens who had followed him 
to the field in the Libyan war, had fought, on thatj as in former 
emergencies, only for self-preservation j and all that he could 
expect from that class waff a supply of abl5 and devoted officers of 
the popular party. And after all, a moment’s revise, a change 

* Thj position of tho Barcine family towards Carthage ii compared by Moauhiciii 
to that of the princes of the House of^range towards the Statea-Qeneral of H^pUaad. 
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of feeling in the fickle multitude, or their corruption by the ggicj 
of the rich nobles, might place him at the ineroy of his opponents. 
He well knew that the government was as incapable of preparing 
for the inevitable war with deliberate care and patriotic aelf- 
sacrifice, as of resolving to begin it at the right moment or con¬ 
ducting it when begun, but that they were quite capable^)f (giving 
up the advisers of war oh the first demand from Rome, as Hanno 
afterwards proposed, to give up ^Hannibal. 

If Carthage was to be saved, it' must be by resources -from with¬ 
out, and yet not by foreign aid. The inspiration of genius guided 
Hannibal to the solution of the problem. Like the great adven¬ 
turer of modern times, who planned the conquest sDf the East in 
order to return and take Europe in the rear,* but with a less selfish 
object, Hamilcar sought for money, recruits, and a field of action, 
in the yet undeveloped resources of the great peninsula of Spain. 
His political enemies, and the Roman writers who repeat their 
calumnies, saw no further than the scheme of erecting a kingdom 
for his family; but the fidelity of tha^ family to Carthage is a 
sufficient answer to the charge. 'Whether his plan was that which 
was executed by Hannibal, of marching into Italy from Spain, in 
the hope of bringing back the conquest of Rome as his claim to his 
country’s gratitude, or whether the power acquired in Spain was 
to be first used for a reform in the government of Carthage, he 
himself perhaps hardly knew. Though his age was little above 
thirty, he is said to have felt a presentiment that he was not fated 
to see his schemes accomplished, and he took with him his “lion’s 
brood,” Haitnibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, to train up under his 
own eye and in his own camp, as soldiers wortky to complete the 
work.f 

His secret was well kept from the jealous government. Soon 
after finishing the Libyan war, he marched westward, with his 
fleet under Hasdrubal attending him along the coast, and with a 
strong force-of elephants, as if against the Moors. His real aim 
was first discovered to the Senate by the news that he was in 
Spain, fighting against the natives, while a'part of his forces, left 
in Africa under Hasdrubal, crushed a fresh rebellion of the nomads, 

* See NapolecAi’s account of the views with which he sailed for Egypt, ip Ville- 
main’s Souvenirs Contemporains. 

f Livy represents Hannibal aS first sent for by Hasdrubal after his father’s death ; 
hut Hamilcar would sq/ircely leave his family at Uarthage in what would amount to 
the position of hostages, and we know that Hannibal commanded the army under 
Hasdrubal’s administration. The incredibly malignant insinuation ascribed to Hanno 
on this occasion suggests that here, as elsewhere/'the historian was drawing on his 
imagination for his facts.—(tiv. xxi. 3.) 
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' so that he could not be charged with leaving Africa undefended. 
Admfrajion of his enterprise, and hope for their own cause from 
ite result, would be sufficient motives with the people to secure 
him from recal, and many an adventurous spirit would hasten to 
join him. Of the details of his operations we have no account; 
but their result was the conquest of a large.portion of, the peninsula, 
and the subjection, by war or negociation; of fhany of the native 
tribes, whom he trained to form an ajmy. The traces left in the pext 
generation of his government in Spain forced from even such a bitter 
enemy as Cato the tribute of admiration—that no king was worthy 
to be named by the side of Hamilcar Barca. His further plans 
appear to have* been just ripe for execution when he fell, in the 
flower of his age, in battle against the Vettones (b.c. 229). 

Hasdrubal, who succeeded to his father-in-law’s command during 
the minority of Hannibal, postponed the war with Rome as the 
inheritance of its sworn champion, and devoted his great political 
genius to the consolidation of what might now be .truly called the 
Barcine kingdom in Spain. JHe drew tlie bonds with the native tribes 
closer by conciliation and hospitality to their chieftains ; and founded 
the city of New Carthage in the most convenient position and on 
the most splendid harbour of the coast, looking both to Italy and 
Africa. His moderation seems to have assured the Romans against 
any danger fron> the side of Spain, if indeed they could have be¬ 
lieved that Carthage would venture on a*i aggressive war, and that 
not by sea but from so distant a base, divided from Italy by the 
Pyrenees and Alps and the wild tribes between, them. They 
affected to be satisfied with the explanation that the conquest of 
Spain had been uiidertalien to prt)cure means for paying the con- 
tributi«Mis due under the treaty. Meanwhile they constituted 
themselves,* on the shores fif the Iberian as of the Adriatic sea, the 
protectors of the Greek communities, the chief of which were 
Empories {Arnpurias) at the foot of the Pyrenees, and Zacyntbus 
or Saguntum {Murviedrd) south of the Ebro. With this hold upon 
the peninsula in case of future operations, they chose for the present 
to make a treaty with Hasdrubal, by which the river Iberus {Ebro) 
was made the limit of the two empires, and the independence of 
Saguntum was secured (b.c. 226). , * 

Hasdrubal was assassinated by a native after an administration 
of eight years; and the acclamations of the camp, which hailed 
Hannibal his successor, were ratified by the unammouj^oice of the 
Carthaginian people, drow^ng the remonstrances of Hanno (b.o. 
221). *At the age of twenty-six, he was already trained to a per^ 
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sonal courage and endurance, which surpassed that of the hardiest 
veteran, and practised in that knowledge of war which made him 
the greatest general of antiquity. But his character will appear 
better from his career than from the brilliant picture which Livy 
draws of his virtues, only to draw over it the black shadow of his 
crimes.* He was one of those devoted men, whose lives*take their 
complexion from the one object of their destiny; and that object 
was* at least the salvation of his^ country ; for the student of this 
period of history must never forget that Carthage had reached that 
crisis at which aggrandisement was the only means of self-defence; 
and her sole protection against the impending invasion of Africa 
was to anticipate it by herself invading Rome. To* have perceived 
and acted on this truth was the great merit of the Barcines. 

It is no exaggeration of Livy’s rhetoric that Hannibal assumed 
the command in Spain with the feeling that Italy was his pro¬ 
vince. The still unfinished Celtic war seemed to combine with 
the Macedonian quarrel about Demetrius of Pharos to present an 
opportunity for attacking Rome, whose visual good fortune relieved 
lier of these embarrassments just Ijefore the war began. The two 
campaigns in which he completed the subjection of the tribes 
south of the Ebro are represented by Livy as a stealthy approach 
towards Saguntum in search of a pretext for attack, but the treaty 
of Hasdrubal was not likely to weigh on a conscience bound by 
the oath imposed by Hamllcar. A real ground of hesitation was 
found in the ascendency of the peace party at* Carthage, whither 
the Roman ^envoys, rudely repulsed by *Hannibal, carried their 
complaints, instead of being provoked to war. It was equally in 
vain that Hannibal goaded on fhe Sagifntines* to give him a pre¬ 
text fqr hostilities; and he found 'one at last in their pnetended 
aggressions on a tribe allied with Carthage. * 

The ‘siege of Saguntum was commenced in the spring of b.c. 
21-0, and while the Romans were wasting their time in the war 
with Demetrius of Pharos, the city defended itself for eight 
months with a desperation only paralleled by other Spanish sieges 
down to that of Zaragoza. Its cruel fate was the usual, though 
horrible consequence of such a resistance; for never do the worst 
passions of human n^iture ride so triumphant over every whisper 
of mercy as in a city stormed after a long siege, and the horrors 
of Badtgoz faiak^ us slow to judge the Carthaginians for those of 

* Han&ibal'f*releiitl$!8S hatred of the Romans no more implies personal malignity 
of character than the injunction of Nelson to his midshipmen to hate a frenchman 
like the devil. 
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Saguntum. The fall of the Iberian city involved that of the 
stronghold of aristocracy at Carthage, popular enthusiasm, 
kindled by the first news of war, was roused to a flame by the 
distribution of the booty. During the siege, the Eomans had 
sent an embassy to Hannibal, who referred them to Carthage. 
There they*addressed the Senate as being no party to the attack 
on Saguntum, and demanded that Hannibal should be given up. 
Hanno, who alone ventured to advise complianbe, was heard with 
the silence of personal respect; but he was only answered by the 
complaint that the speech of the Eoman ambassador had been 
less hostile, and the Eomans were admonished to prefer the old 
alliance of Carthage to their recent league with Saguntum. The 
news of the city’s fall reached Eome just as the envoys returned. 
Wonder at Punic audacity, regret at the waste of the forces of the 
republic in petty wars, and shame at having permitted the cata¬ 
strophe, all contributed to a panic fear. Their fancy saw Hanni¬ 
bal already past the EIm-o, leading after him all ihe nations of 
Iberia, and stirring up tlub tribes of Gaul. A war with all the 
world was to be waged in Itajy and before the walls of Eome. 
But the alarm soon took the turn of decisive action; the course 
to be pursued was indicated by the allotment .of provinces to the 
newly elected consuls—Spain to P. Cornelius Scipio, and Africa 
with Sicily to ^Tiberius Sempronius: and war against Carthage 
was voted by the comitia. • 

In the spring of'^B.c. 218, a last embassy was sent to Carthage, 
to ask simply whether th*c act of Hannibal was that of the state, 
and if so, to make the solemn declaration of war. The only 
answer was a bold •defence of the* justice of the act. Upon this, 
Fabius,»the chief of the ambassadors, gathering up the boi»om of 
his toga as’if he held something in its folds, said: “Here we 
carry for you peace and war: take which you please.”’ With 
equal resolution, though in a suppressed voice, the senators 
replied: “ Give which you like; ” and when Fabius, shaking out 
the fold, exclaimed, “ I give you wab,” they accepted it with olie 
voice, and pledged themselves to carry it on in the same spirit 
From Cartlfage the ambassadors passed over into Spain, to try if 
the tribes could be detached from the Carthaginian cause. After 
some success beyond the Ebro, they met,with a decisive repulse 
from the Voloians; the reply of whose age5 chigftaifi, even if it 
be invented by the rhetoric of Livy, gives a true expression of the 
feelings, natural to the native peoples. He askfed them how 
dared ofrer the alliance of a state which had* betrayed Saguntum 
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more foully than Cartilage liatl destroyed^ it, and bad them seek 
allies where its fate had not been heard of. The watcliiyord w'as 
adopted by the other tribes, and the ambassadors retired into 
Gaul, where they wei'o e(|ual]y unsucccssfiil in preparing an oppo¬ 
sition to the passage of Hannibal. It was onlv at ]\rassilia that 
they rested from the alarms inspired by the armed eouueils of the 


Hannibal had meanwhile returned from the smoking ruins of 
Saguntum to New Caidhage, Mhere lu' spent the winter in pre¬ 
paring at onc(.“ tor tJje invasion of Italy, and for the defence of 
Spain and Ali-ica, for he wps the goneral-in-chicf of Carthage at, 
home as well as abi’oad. He had an army of 120,t)0(* foot, 
hors(', and by ele]ihanls, and a lleet of 22 4uin(|uerenn's manned 
and 18 not manned, besides the resi'rves of shi])s and ele])hants at 
('Urthage. JUit the (piality of his troo[>s diil’ered widely from that 
ol the common Puiiii- ai'inies. Discaj'ding all mercenaries, he 
trusted to the Libyans and Iberians who, ti'ained under his own 
ey(*.s, lound a su)>slilule lor the inipij^lse of j)atriolisin in attach¬ 
ment to theii’general. As a sign ol“ his c(»nlidonee and a })i‘('pa- 
ration for the long cami>aigns that lay before them in a. distant 
land, lie “^gave them leave of absence Ibr the winter; and he 
secured the devotion of the Tiibians by a [iromise <»f the Cartha¬ 
ginian franchise as the reward of victory, lie allotted 2b,000 
men to the defence ol Alrica, the passjige of the' Straits es])eeially 
being secured by a strong fori’c. In 8pain he left 12,000 infantry 
and 2;-)00 cavalry, with the bulk of the'navy, under his brother 
Ilasdriibal; iuid ho placed in the fortress of Saguntum the hostages 
whom he took from the natives for the fidelity of their troojts. All 
that lj,e re(juired of the home govei'iiment was to send out *20 (juin- 
fpieremes and 1000 soldiers to r.ivage the coasts of dlaly, and, if 
])OSsible, to station 2o ships at Ijilyba.Mim. Hi;., own course was 
to execute the plan inherited from his father—a direct invasion 
of Italy. A moderate force thrown on any point of the Italian coast 
would have had no lui[)e of success amidst allies now more lirmly 
bound to Home than when they had stood faithful to her against 
Pyrrhus. But Home might he ap])roached through the recently sub¬ 
jugated and still faithless tribes of Gaul, who, it has been observed, 
were to llannibal what Jhdand was to Najxdeon, in his very similar 
llussian campaign. Treaties were coftcduded with the Insubrians 
and Boii; a-id, if Hannibal could force his: way through the untamed 
savages between Hie Pyrenees and the Alps, he reckoned on finding, 
as he descended into Italy, both guides and reinforcements. 
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“ In parte open's inei licet iiiihi itnefari Selfutn iiiaxiiue diniiiutn incmorabile, <iaa) 
niiquam ge.sta siut, me scii])liiruiii; quod, llanniliale diice, Cartliapiniejisos ciim populo 
Ivoiaano gessere. Xarn noqiie validioics opilms ullte inter se civitates geiitesijue con- 
tuleruiit anna, ncquc liis ipsis tantum umiuam virium atqiio roliori.s fuit: et liaud ignotas 
lielli artea inti'r so, sed exjicrtas pnino riuiico couserebaiit beilo • et adeo varia belli 
I'ortuua aiiccpsque Ma»s fuit, ul jiropiu.s perieulo fucriiit qiii viceiunt.” 


cii.viiAeTicK, OF Tiin snc'iNTi iTNie \v.\ii—ITS Tiiiir.K rKiaoi)S .esu Tillin': seE.s'KS, it.xly, 
SI’AIN, AND AFIUOr- FJliST l^KRKU) • JIAIU'II OF HA.NNIlHi, TIIIloi:air SI'AIV 
A.Nlr OAl'L —.MoM’.MEM'.S oF THE Oo.SSLl. SCI I’lo--H A\N lUVI.’s I'ASSACi; oF TIIK ALPH 
-Il.VTI'LfS OF Tin: TK'IMS aNH the Tlli;HlA—lIANMIIAIi IN l.rilUlIA—BATTLE oF 
TIM; tuasiam.m; lake—faihi s maximis maih: ihotvtou, “ qn cuxctanbo ues- 

TITl'IT HEM ” —HAN.NIBAL IN A I'ULIA — CM: H S sCIFJo IN SI’AIN - . TII Mil) CAMl’AIUN ’ 

iiatti.i: of e an v.e —}iii.AfA V koi;-[ iti ni: jikahi.t of eu'i a - i'AHTii acinian aainteii- 
(ii’Aiu'F.ns - .S'/it PFRIOlt hanmiials fmist ih fi at, at noi.a— iiis iii;- 
i'UL.<i; Fiio.u ANiJ CArmii: of tai:i:n'ii.m —koman siccrs.-i.s in auhinia and 
.SPAIN— SICII.IA.N \AAIl- DEAl'II oF IMoIlO--IlEVoT.LiTloN AND ilKVoI.T (iF SYllAl'I'SK— 
IIS Ml.I.i: AND A\Al"H.ltl':—1)1 ATI! OF A lO’IMM EDES- DEATH OF THE TAM) SClPIoH IN 
81’AIN — H AN.MII Al.’s .M A IlCH To IloAli; HIS llETKEAl’—llECoVlUA' OF CAPDA AND 
TAM.NTt.M--DFFE AT AM) DEATH oF NI A HCEI LI'S- -II AsDKl U AI. NfAllOHLS 1o All) HAN¬ 
NIBAL— HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH AT Til I, METAUIH'S — THIRD RLRIOD. I*. COIl- 
NELIIJS SOIPIO — H)*( e'lJMilll.Sl’ OP SPAIN - HIS JoEllNEA' 'Jo AlllICA -HIS ELECTION 
TO THE eoNsF^SIMP --INA'AsioN of AEIUC A — DEFF AT oF 'I H E CA It 1 H AOINIANS-- 
LFAOI'E AAITH MASlN'Iss A - II ANMJi.AI.’s lUiAl, FlloM ITALY—BATTLE oF /.ASIA — 
e'oNCI.l'SIi’N OF THE YAK. 


TiioL'dii iiiorc than Iwrnly cmiiI iii'it’.s ]iav»‘ pa.'-.M.'*-! since (he 
scfontl war lii'twcen Home and .rarlliai;'(', and tlic world lias 
witnc.ssc'd, and still wiliU’ssi'.Sj coidlict.s compaivd with whiidi its 
inoro niii^niit.ndo and the vcv\'|irinci[)ics at issue were insi^'nitieant, 
it is still in many respects ‘"the most memoralile of all wars ever 
■waged.” It disjifayod to the world two of its greatest generals, oik' 
perhaps the greatest of all, except liini who never made a mistake 
in war and never lost a gun. It heipieiiHied to the stiidonts of 
the art of war every form of example and of warning, ami left to 
free states in vita .loe the far nobler lessons of elfort, .self-saeri- 
bee, long-endurance, tind confidence amidst de.sjtenue fortunes. 
Above all, it decided the future destiny of tld* world, wlietber tlio 
nations should become the slaves of d ‘Limmereial oligarcliy 
and of oriental superstitions, or be united iindcT the l.iws of a 
free state, which even as a conqueror respectQd their liberties, 
in readmess to receive thd truth tliat should make them free 
indeed. 
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Nor is the Roman historian less discriminating in the promi¬ 
nence he assigns to the (.'artliaginian leader: for it was not so 
much a war hetwccii two ro])ul)lics a.s between the genius of 
Iiaimi])iil and <h(' I'e.'^uiii’ccs of the Homan pco])le. As we watch 
the great (‘{J^taiu's course, Chrthage remains altoge<bcr in tlie 
background, grudgingly contributing a. few supplu's, but more 
discouragements lln-ougli llic intrigues of llanno a)i(l his party, 
and utterly tailing in the extrane cT’isis, when Hannibal was com¬ 
pelled t(» fall back u))ou her resources. The nearest parallel in hist(»ry 
is the position of Geiu'ral J>u(tnaj)art(', at about tlie same age, 
during his lirst camj)aign in Italy; but a brilliant i'Sue relieved 
the latter in a few months from the anxieties which Hannibal 
endured for tifte(n years. Accordingly it is liis steps tliat the 
historian follows, and his altornalions of succ(‘ss and reverse mai'k 
out the three periods into which the eighteen years of the war are 
naturally divideil. Three canii)a,igns conducted him in trium})h 
from New (larthage to the held of (Janmo (u.c, :21s—tilb). TIk'u 
came the first check: the tide scvnu^l to turn in favour of the 
Romans: but Hannibal ludd liis. ground in Italy with various 
f)rtun'' for ten years, till the successes of Scipio, and the fatal 
battle of tlie iMetaurus, cut him oif from his true military base in 
S})ain (ico. “21 o—‘-2()b). At length la* was calhsl back to meet 
the danger, to avert which he had begun' the wav,—the invasion 
of Africa by a gcuieral Avho knew how to avoid the errors of Aga- 
thocles and Ihgulus. The election of Scijiio to tlu' consulship 
marks the .bt‘g-inning of the last ]>eriod (»f the war, which was 
concluded live years later by His friumj»h fugthe victoTw of Zama. 
(li.e. 20d—201). And the war has three si'enes, as well as three 
period's,—-Italy, Sjiain, and Africa—besides the episode'* of the 
Syracusan war conse<pumt. upon the (k'ath of llic'ro. Tl is espi'- 
cially important to k(‘('[) an eye tixc'd upon the” ('vents in Sjiain, 
for it was their early occupation of that base of flannibal's ojicra- 
tions, that alone enabled the Scijiios to sow the se('ds of victory 
which they rc'aped on the held of Zama. 

In the spring of n.c. 2IS, Hannibal s(d, out from New Carthage 
with an ai'my of 00,000 infantry and ]2,<i00 cavaby, Africans 
and Iberians, in the*'proportion of about two to one, and with 37 
elephants. _ The passs-gt; of the Ebro j^ilaced him bejumd the limits 
of the Barcinc* kingdom, among the wild tribes of Catalonia, 
ever renowned for their tierce independence, and inclined, if to 
either party, to the Romans. The ft)ur months and fourth jiart 
of his amiyj^exhaiistfed in subduing them, were not deemed a east 
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too great for making Spain secure; and he left, besides, 11,000 
men under Han no to guard the newly-oonquered province. Tlie 
intricate pa.sscs of the Pyrence.s gave many of the Si)aniards tlic 
opportunity of desertion; but, so far from regretting tin's weeding 
of his foregs, Hannibal Is said to iuive sent back a large j)art 
of his army, a.s a contradiction to the presentiment that few were 
destijied to return, lie entere<l (biul with a [)icked Ibn'O of 
00,000 hoi'se and OOOO fout, and .nrarclKHl witlioiil seriou.s o])po- 
sition to the Uhone, reaeliing it op])Osite to Avignon about the end 
of July. 

It was here lor the first lime that, helmet with even the slanv of 

f 

resistance from tlie Romans. Their councils had bcim wavering 
and their forces wasted in petty euter])rizes, as if Carthage had 
been thoroughly subdued, and tin' time for action ovi'rywhere left 
at tlieir disposal. While making anew enemy in Macedonia, they 
had neglected to crush the Celts and make themselves masters of 
the Al}».s, or to resist tin* growth oftlu' Jhircidi' powei' in Spain—at 
least, if not before, by sending a Jbi’co adequate to save Saguntum, 
and failing that by .''(*i/-ing tlui.‘oiintry between tin.' Pyrenei's and 
Ebro--or to antici]>ate I 1 k‘ crisis byem]»Io\ing tlieir fleet of 220 
sail to strike a (h'cisivi* blow in Africa. I'ivim when the allotment 
of tlie jirovinces to the ni-w consuls laid indicated the pi'ojx'r course 
of action, it was "not followed iqi w ith any vigour. The re])eated 
rumours that llaniiibal had pas'-c'd tlu' I'ibro filled the Romans 
with a vague alarm, and reduced tlieir jioiiey aimo>l to the defen¬ 
sive. The consul }>emj)i‘onius T’emaineil in l^ieily, wJdle his exJ- 
league Seipio waited to (jiiell some distuibaiiees in (‘isaliiine (bull. 
It was about tlu'cndof flune when Seipio landeil at Massdia on 
his voyage In Spain, and h'arned that Hannibal was in full'Uiarch 
tow'ards tlui Rhone, .lb' ])ost[) 0 ned all (dse to the object of dis¬ 
puting the {lassagiMif tlu' river, and made arrangc'unmts tor that 
purpose with tin' friendly Callii' tribes, who were under tlu' 
influence of the Massaliots. Th(‘. consul himself was still at i\Ias- 
siha, deliberating on the lie.st w’ay of guarding the pa.ssage, wlam 
Hannibal, r* ichn;-; the ri\er, fouml the hd’t bank occupied (»nly 
bv the (buds, whom he outflanked bv sending a ,detachment. 
acr<iss on rafts two days' march higher uji, and easily forced the 
jiassage. Seijn'o, lir.st enlightened by a ciu'alry recqrinai.ssance, 
luistened up the river only to find that Hannibal* was three cfays’ 
march beyond the river. He now'^ resolved topsail back to Pisa 
and aid Jiis colleague to nieeft the invader in Cisalpine Craul; but 
after all his blunders he took a step which cOntributejd mainly to 
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save the state, by sending tlie bulk of his* army into his allotted 
province of Spain under his brother Cneius, thus providiifg occu¬ 
pation for Hasdrubal, and checking the flow of Hannibal’s supplies 
and reinforcements. 

Two passes then led across tlio Alps from the banks tff thelow'er 
Rhone, for the coast-road through the Riviera —to say nothing of 
resistance Irom the Massaliots—would have placed Hannibal flxr 
from his exi)ected allies in Cishlpine Gaul. The one by the Cottian 
Alps {Ml Ge?i('i're), though loM'er and more direct, led through 
the more difficult country into the territory of the savage Taui'irii 
(round Turin), who were the enemies of the Insubrians. Resides 
these reasons for the rejection of that route, the easier tliough 
higher pass of the Graiau Ali)s {Little Mt. St. Ikrnard) was 
the ordinary and well-known route from Gaul to Italy, and it is 
noAv almost universally agreed that this route was Hannihars. Rut 
the passage of light-armed hordes of Celts, though they doubtless 
suffered terribly in their migrations across the Alps, was a very 
different task fi'om the transit of a |rreat army, with baggage, 
cavalry, and ele})hants, at a season wlien the autumn snows were 
falling, and 7’esisted by the mountaiiuiers, against whom they had 
to fight their Avay to the very summit of the pass.''‘ The descent, 
though free from imemies, was still jiiore dangerous, and in one 
.spot on the l)anks of the Doria, where tlie avalanches glide along 
an almost vertical sloi»c, it recpiirod the labour of three days to 
make the road practicable for the elephants. It was about the 
middle of September when the shattered army rested in the plain 
of Ivrea, amongst, the friendly ]»''(»])le of tlie Sahissians. Since the 
passage of the Ryrenees the army had lost more than half its force, 

* It 8o^ln^ cqniilly niiTicocssiiry to tniultle tlu‘ .oadi'V with tlic :ir;,iuiicnt!j ujiou a 
question 'vvliicli may now lie eonsiderod sottli'd, or, in these <lavs of Aljiiiu' travel, to 
dwell on the details ol the ]ia'>sa.e;e. Invy’s rhetorn'al emhoilishments ]ir;)hahly hear 
iiiueh the same }iio]iorlion to the truth as Jtavid's jiielure of Najioleoii on hi.s im¬ 
possibly-poised (diarger to the ffrey-coated tiaveller toiliiif' up the roeky steps on his 
mule. After all tliat has been done to smooth tlie jiassage, n ]vrsona] knoi\ ledge of 
the ground give.s an idea of the aidiievement such as no words <‘ould coin ('y to one 
who has never crossed the Alji.s but tlie traveller must not forget the eontra.st, so 
beautifully drawn by Rogers, between “the path of ])lcasure ” uhieh modem 
engineering has “ flung lilfc‘'t sil'’cr zone ” round moHnt.'iins and along rav.hies, and 
the pathless chasms through whicli 

> “ Tlie Cafthaginian, on his way to Rome 

^ Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows 
The war-horse reared, and the towered elephant 
Upturned his trunk into the,murky sky. 

Then ijurnbled headlong, swallowed up and lost, 

He and his rider.” 
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and numbered only 2Q,000 infantry and ()000 cavalry. ]\Iilitary 
critics Igavc ccii'^ui'od an enterprise ac'hieved at sucJi an enormous 
sacriiice; but a lirst expcTiment is always costly, and the boklnc'^s 
wbicb carried Hannibal tbron^li the unknown dangers of moun¬ 
tains, rivers, and barbarian tribes must have bad an amide reward 
when be*fclt tliai Ikj had kept Jiis early oatli and realized bis 
fatlier’s projects by bis very ])ivsence ob the soil (d’ Italy. “The 
unerring tact (tf historical tradition, has alwa.Vs dwelt on tbedast 
link in the great chain of ]>re))aralory ste|)s, the ])assage of tlie 
.Alps, with a greater admiration than on tin; battles of tjie Trasi- 
metic lake and of the ])l‘>in of Canine#’’ 

In reviMiing’to tin* obvious parallel of Napohani’s passage of the 
Al[»s, we ought not to overlook the resemblance to AVellington’s 
invasion of the ])eniusula in the smallne^s of the army led by each 
against the Ibi'ces of an empire. Out of the 7<)(),i)()i) lighting men 
who formed th(‘levy of I faly, no army was ])i-t‘]),ired to fall u[)on 
the (‘xhausted troojjs. I’Ju' last barriei’ of the .\l[)s had been 
yielded, like thosi* of tlv Itbro, the Tyreiices, and the lihone. 
Hannibal had linu* to I’cst hisj'oives, to capluri' llu* hostdc' city of 
Tiii'in, and to gain over by threats or promi^i's all the Celtic, and 
l.igurian triln's of Piedmont, before he vas ealhsl upon to meaMire 
Ins ^lreng•th wilii f^eipio, 'flic cohmiI, with a force of less than 
nieii,'* sojfarfiom being able to guard the. Alpine ])asses, 
liad lieen fully^icenpied inkeejiing down ridings among the Cauls; 
and tiow, in tin* ftiidst o)‘ insiii’gent tribes, lie had to cheek the 
.advanee ol" I he Cju'l hagihian. It vasvliile iiiarehijig up the h'ft 
bank of the P<» that his advaneeil guard eneomite]‘e<l'that of Han¬ 
nibal in a plain lieyond tlu' 'ITeinus ( 7b7;/o). A skirmish, in 
vliieh '^oih genei’als look ])art,-pro\ed the supi'riority of tin; iNu- 
malian hors’e ; and Seipio,*sevc'rely wounded, owed his life to the 
courage of his s^ai Publius, a )oulh of s(‘venh:en, who afteiasards 
sa\ed f he state itself. 


Idu' great military talents by which Seipio atoned for his pre¬ 
vious eri-ors now e?vtricated his army from (h'striiet ion. bile 
Hannibal wa^ j ■•eparing fora ])Itehed liatthg with the a<Ivantages 
ofa,*plai b..r Ins cavalry and eh‘]»hants, and a broad ri\er in the 
enemWs rear, Sei]»io retivati'd across both tke Ticiiat and the I’o, 
and took uj» a station under the walls of„ i^’laceiitia. '1 hem*e, re¬ 
fusing the battle ollered by Hannibal, he fell be^/L-k if^ion a strong 
position on the hills on the right bank of the Tiebii¥.(7;vv{'(5'/r/), a 

* Till-,,WHS ini ainiy slalioii.'dUu Ci.'.alpiiic Uaul uiidur tuu itva-tors, (if wliidi 
Si'i]iii) hint taken tlio eoiniiiaiKl. 

V'Ol.. 11. . * 1;' F 
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confluent of the Po, dry in summer, hut forming a rapid torrent in 
the winter, which had now set in. Here he was joined hy.his col¬ 
league Sem})ronius, who laid returned hy sea from Lilyhjeum to 
Ariminum, wlience lie liad marched to Iflacenlia. Cisaljiine Gaul 
was now in ojien insurrection, hut tlic united consular armies, 
numhering 40,000 men, were so posted as to comjiel llaimihal to 
try an attack on their front witli his inferior force, or to trust him¬ 
self-in winter (piarters to tiie ^lophtful lidelity (>f the Gauls. They 
had only to hold the position so well taken hy Ki^cijiio. 

It was the misfortune of Home’s douhle magistracy that, when 
both consuls were ju’esent in tlie tiehl, the inconqieteiuT or jea¬ 
lousy of the less able often ruined the common cause. Owing to 
Scipio’s wound, the command had devolved upon Senpironius, whose 
year of olliee was just expiring. Mager for distinction, he could 
not withstand the provocations hy which Jlannilial tried to bring 
on a battle. His cavalry was sent out to ])rotect the friendly Mi¬ 
lages round Placentia from the ravages of the Punic horse, and a 
first success encouraged Ixdder skirmislst's. In one of these, on a 
rainy winter day, the Homan liorse and light infantry "were enticed 
by the flying hJumidians acn)ss the swolh-n Trebia, when suddenly 
they came u])on tlie entire Ihmic army drawn up in battle array. 
The whole lhaiian force hurried across the river to support their 
vanguard, with no time to main' pre}»arations or,take food. The 
skirmishers in tlieir front and the cavalry (»n their Avings were 
soon overwh(’lmed by the Punic, eh‘})haiits and horse ; but the 
infantiy, which had already gained sonic advanlagc-, still stood 
firm, though'outflanke<l on hotl; sides. The battle was dei'idi'd liy 
the charge of the Carthaginian Sacrc'd Hand,* xtOtid strong, under 
Hannibars brother JMago, upon tin flank and rear of the Pomans. 
The main body of 10,000 ini'autry, ho\.'ever, succeedc'd in cutting 
its way through the confused masses of the enemy to the fortivss 
of Placentia, where they were joined by other bauds which liad 
escaped to the camp unpursued. The obstinate courage that saved 
so large a portion of the army Avas souk; juitigation of a disaster 
which ga\"e JTannibal all Northern Italy, llis own army siilfered 
severely f’om diseases contricted by exjtosure to the Avealher, ami 
be lost all hts eleph;iiits but one. Ivetiring into winter (jiAirteis, 
he enlisted large bodie^ pf the insurgent tlauls, avIio uoav declared 
e\’’erywhere in hi^ favour; and his operations in the early s])ring 
gave him ln*ge reinforcements from the hardy mountaineers of 


See p. 401. 
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Liguria. TIio ronifiins of the Roman army passed tlio winter shut 
up iudhe fortresses of Rlacentia and Cremona. 

The lionians were not. yet seriously alarmed. The new consuls 
took (he field with armies of the usual eom})]emen( of four legions, 
to command (he western and i-astern roads from (he north, and, 
.alter ^ieeuriiig (he })asses of the Apennines, (o eifeet a jimetion in 
(hud. i'landnius a<lvaij(‘ed to AiTefium (J/vcca), and tservilius 
to Ariminum {Utnioii). Sleanwhile llannihal had /i>:ide ohe of 
those ra])id changes of base which lbri]i s (2 striking a feature of his 
inode of wai'fare. Iviiowiug that Koiiu' was only really rulrn'rablo 
a( (he heart and on (he condition'of shalcmg (he (idc'litv of (ho 
Kalians, he resolved to advance into Efrinaa (n.e. 217). At (ho 
beginning of spiing be cros.xsl the A]H'nnines by the line of the 
Miicra, and desceiuU'd to the lower Arno, while I'daminius was 
watching the upper course of the latter stream. The t'arly sju'ing 
rains and melted snows had so Hooded tlu! marsh.es about I’isa, (hat 
for four d;l^s' march the soldiers Jiad not a dr\ s])o( on which to 
1‘cst, except the jiilcs of«baggag(' and the Itodies (.f the beasts of 
biirlheii (liat fell dead. .Ken,and liorsi's wtax- deca’matcd by various 
diseases, and Hannibal himself lost an eyi; by ophth.almia. Hut 
he achievtsl his pur])os(‘, and, mandjing up the Arno, iX'sted 
at F.esulio (/bso/c). 

The consul I’landnius was a. party leader, whost* appoiidment tt) 
the conduct of the war Avas a ])olilical demonstrati(»ii of po])uhir 
iavoui’. A\di,a( A\'as woi'sc, he f.incied himself a soldiiu' as W('J1 as 
a (Uanagoguc, though Ins successes against the Kisubrians in his 
former consulship (is.i'. had been gained by his soldiers as 

miudi over the errors t)f* their genei’al as own’ the enemy. In his 
eagc‘r»e.ss to antuapatc^ any iTitc'rlerenee from the Senati;, lie had 
Jiasleued from Home beTore the eomineneement of his year of 
ollicc'.* 1)U( 1t(‘ had madi'no good use of the time, and was still 
Availing at .\rretiiun for the roads to beeonu' ])rac(icabhg when the 
Carthaginian army arrived at Fiesuho. lie had better have waited 
still, to give I'is colleague time to join him from Aidminiun ; but 
he was ■ o-‘.('" ‘d ]tv the one' idea of jiroving that tlu' pojuilar 
choice had fallen on the right leaih'i'. An\ inducement that might 
still,*be wanting A\as sujtplied, when llannfbal marched jiast him 
on llu; road to Perusia, his (bulls laying'•wash' the rich valley of 
the Chiana. Flaminiiis Ifioke up from Ari'eliuwi and lollowed the 
(Airthaginian army beyond Cortmia, where the roa<l faissed through 

* ,\t»lliis (mu' till' cnii.siils oihi'icil on llii'ii otlii'i' n]H)'' tin' Mi's. (lie Inlli d.Ty, of 
Maivli. It A\a^> 111 11.c. laU that lln ir Iciiii of otfu'i.' lii.-tl beyan on tbo 1 st of January. 

■ * F I' 2 
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a defile of tlie Apeuiiirie.s round the north-western anirle of the 
Trasimeiie hike (^//Wvv/y/r/,). The hills, sweeping ronnd in 
a large segmenl of a eircle, enclose a plain, the only outlet towards 
Perusia being tlir<»ugh a nan’ow marshy jiass, and Iheneo over the 
crest of a woody hill, now sui-inoiinted by the village of Tuoro. 
Thi.s was the spot which Ibuniibal chose to waylay his rasli'bjipo- 
nent. llis best infantry, drawn up (tn the last-named hill, barred 
the outlet from the pass : his light-armed troo}>s lined the crests 
of the arc of mountains, ami the cavalry were placed in ambush 
near the entrance to the ]»lain. While the early morning mist 
from the lake covered the dangers which the consul was too care- 
less to susjiect or examine, the Homan column marched into the 
jtnss, which was instantly closed ))ehind by the Punic cavalry. 
Plaminius was drawing u[) his army to idtack tin* only troops he 
saw—those on J\It. d’lioro—Avlicn he was assaultisl on c\taw side. 
It was rather a. massacre than a baflh'. Those in the' roar vore 
driven into the lak(' It}' the Xumidiau horse and the (fallic broad- 
swcu'ds; the centi-e was cut to ])ie(n's in *ihc ])ass, and the consul 
himself slain ; while t he vanguard o‘‘tioOO nani ]iroved tlu' might 
of the Homan legions bv cutling their wav through to an Minis- 
can village on a. hill. Jlorc' tlu'vwere siiiToumh'd bvlhe victorious 
army, and surrendered to IMaharbal the next day. The Honiaiis 
left Id,000 men slain n])oii the iii'ld, and as nn’ny wcri' taken 
]n‘isoners. ''.ida' loss of Hannibal was only IdOO, mostly of the 
light-arnieil (buds, d’he iPulet which lhatdavran blood into the 
lake still ])reseni‘s the terrible nana' of To crown tla* 

disaster, and to show how it miidit haw been a\cried bv a few 

7 ^ e 

days’ ])atieia‘(', the advama'd guard ol‘ -1000 cavalry, whom Si-r- 
vilius hg<l sent forward to assure his colleague of his (»wii a]iproach, 
were ca[)tureil or lait to ]>i(‘ces. 

Home found hiTself once more, as in ancient. <lays, with Etruiaa 
in the possession (»f an cianny, and Ium' own liia' of defence upon 
the Tiber. The bridges were broken down, and the defence of the 
city was entrusted to (p'lX’j'i's h’.Murs M.vxnivs as dictaioi-. An 
army of reserve was fonia'd, and the licet rccalh-d, for the deicnee 
of the citv, while two new legions wen; raised for service in the 
field. But Hannibal \vas too good a soldier to ri.sk a pretnature 
attack on Home, till hfe had gained ov(;r some of her allii's. 

I ^ t 

With this view he dismissed the Italian ])risoners without ransom, 
as he hatl dismissed those taken at the Trebia, detaining only the 
Homan citizens. Nor Avould he waste time against the strong 
position in which the'consul Servilius rested upon the northern 
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fortresses. Ho erosi;eil the Umbrian Apennines—filling in an 
attc'inpt by tlio way to surprise tlic fortress of Spoletinm {Spoleto) 
—and liaving laid waste tlie Jioman farms whicli were scattered 
over I'ii'euum, lie rested on tlie Adriatic coast to refresh and reor- 
gaidze liis army. Tlie abundance of ca{)tnred Jtoinan arms enabled 
liim fo adopt tlie iiii])or(aiit measure of equijiping his Jjibyan 
infantry in the Konian fashion, amf the inaction of the enemy 
allowed him a full month to e.xoi'i ise his soldiers in the tlse of 
their new arms. No proof of military gi'iiius could be greater than 
the sueeessful adojition of a new system ol' tactics in the middle of 
a cam[taign. ^ Jhit the main object *of his march across Italy had 
failed. None of all the Sabelhau communities, which had wilh- 
stoiid Home fir so many years, wavered in their aliegianee, and ho 
marched as fir as Jjueeria. without receiving the submission of a 
single city. Their fidelity was nothing short of a ]iledge of ulti¬ 
mate victory for Ronii'; and she had now a general who knew at 
lea>t how (o wait for it without risking the common safety. 

\\ hill' (It ri\ iiig abiindTint supplies f'-om the rich plains oi'Apiilia, 
ilamiiliid found that liis mate'll "was walclii'd and his Hank flireat- 
eiied Ironi the heights above by the dietalor, (j. h’abiiis Maximus 
\'ei'rueo>us. Having iiiiileil tin' new levy of (wi) hgions with the 
arm\ of Serviliii';, I'abins had entered on that strategic policy 
which gaiiieil for him tin' siiriiaiiii' ofjhe L/'z/t/en r (('mictatoj’), 

“ ,\\ lin-i' \Mill ’.l\ li all’ll it dll' IliiUl. Ill '-I,'Ir 

A lirm adherent oi' the old noliev and old liahiTs ol the Roman 

* • 

nobles, cautious both b\ age aiijl lemperanienl, and a warm oppo¬ 
nent of till' late eoiisiil I'daminiiis, he had resolved to be drawn by 
no lernplatioii into tin' po>silfilil_v of losing a pitched batjle. The 
prc'enee of an iinbrokeTi army, always dogging his ste])S and 
hai'assing his Tnareh, must kei'p back the (.'arlhaginiau from any 
decisivi' ('nterpri/>(‘; and, howi'ver surely this e.xeess of ('autioii 
I'liabled Hannibal to calculate his adversaiy's movements, he dared 
not treat hi,i, with contempt. Opposed to such a general, lian- 
nibal I uld only make the most of his ojiportunities f*r injuring 
the Romans, and temiiting the faith of tdieir allies,^ He recrossed 
the Apennines, through tSamnium, into (Aftiipania, where, besides 
the plunder of the rich plains, he ho]ted jind friends in Capua. 
It seemed as if the caution of Fahius was to r«'p its reward in the 
opportunity of striking a. blow at once safe^ and decisive. Still 
watc|,iing the Carthaginians frmn the heights, unmoved at theirs 
ravages of the richest possessions of the •Homan allies, he closed 
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the i;>assagcs of the A])enriinc.'! against their I'tlreat. The hope of 
an insurrection in Capua having failed, Haimihal was retirini^ from 
the ravaged country, Aviien he found Fahius iin])regi{ahly posted at 
Casilinum (llie modern Capuay On the left hanlc of the Vultur- 
niis, the citv itself was strongly gai-risoned: the dictatoris main 
l)ody was posted on the lieiglits above the riglit ])an]v; and 4000 
men blocked the road, beside tlie river at their feet. Hannibal extri¬ 
cated his army by one of those hulicrous stratagems wliieh success 
redeems from appearing. i)uerile.* Tying lighted faggots to the 
horns of auiumber of oxen, he (‘aused his light-aTUied troops to 
drive tliem over tlielowi'r heights. The troops ])osted.('n the roa<l, 
thinking that the Chrthaginian arm}' Avas sli])piiig otf betwt'i'ii 
them and Fahius, made a hasty movement t(» the right. 'I'he 
light-armed Ligurians and (Jaiils kiunv how t<» hc'cji them occupied 
v'hile Jlanniltal [)assed in full mareli along the optm road; and the 
following morning lie djvw olf his skiianishers, who had intlieto(l 
greater loss than they had siitleri'd. He tlnm made a w'ide (‘ireuit 
through the Ajiennines, and returned to Apulia laden with bool\, 
])ut without gaining any adheriMits'.from tin* mountain tribc'^. 
Here he formed an ('iitrenclu'd c'amj) at (u'runium, n(»t far from 
]jiiceria, and jin'jiared to W'inter. His soldii'i’s w'ere seatt(“red in 
detachments, ravaging the e.ountry, and bringing in stores, wlam 
M. IMinucLUs Ft'lix, who, as master of the horsi', \'(immande<l in 
the dictator’s absence', (h'emed tlu* (»|t[t(a'tunity fa\oiirable for 
boldtT tactics. J''orining a cam]) lU'ar that of the enemy, he inter- 
cepted their siijtplies, and engageil in some successful sl:ii'mishes 
ev('n with Hannibal himself. The ])o]iuIar ])ariy jn Itonie, unit mg 
W'ith the ])ro])rietors who had sulfered by Jlannibars ravages, now 
l)i‘okc out into conijilaints ag’ainst the inaction of hajiins'; and 
IMinueius was associated wdth him in the dictatorshij). If Fahius 
had really carried caution to excess—as si'c'ms to havb been the fact 
—Minucius soon jiroved how' much easier it W'as to fall into the 
opposite error; and the succour of his aged colleague alone sa\(‘d 
him from destruction in a battle he had imprudently risked. It is 
quite true that Ibnne owed her salvation rather to the lirmness 
with which her confederacy w'as now con.solidated, than to the 
delays of Fahius; butbvery lost battle provoked the danger*of a 
revolution. * * 

Even the failure of Minucius did not remove the impatience of 
/ 

* One is rcmiiKlod of t'ne ingonions trick of tlio great Lord Diindouald, who o.s- 
ca])ed from an enemy of ovenvhebning force hy scUing a light alloat, wlule he boro 
up on another tack, ‘ 
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tlie Fabian tactics felt now by the Senate as well as the people, 
'file former (U'cided to raise an army such as the repiiblic had 
iieviT possessed before ; tlie latter resolved to place a man of their 
own at its heaif. iOi^lit legions were levied, each excecdinc^ the 
usual str^'u<;|]i by oiie-firth, with a ju'oporfionate increase in the 
au.xiliaMes, besides aiioilaM- li'yion, which was sent to o])erate in 
(hsal])iiie (huil, in the liope of witlidrawim^' the Celts from llan- 
iiibal to deleiid their homes. Tlu.' ^Senate' would have nomiirated 
a dictator; but the unpopularity of Fabius had extended to his 
otiieo ; and all the ellbrts of the aristocratic Jiarty could only carry 
one. oftlii'ir (‘anditlates for the cousul«;hiji, L. .^Emilius Faulus, the 
confpieror ot‘ Demetrius of Pharos, whose military cx])erieii(‘e, it 
was vainly hojied, would be a ehech upon tlie iiicajiaeity of liis 
jiopular colleague, the coarse and insolent demagogue C. Tereiitius 
Varro, the same who had moved the association of iMinucius with 
Fabius in the dictatoi-ship. Tlu‘ disap|)ointment of that ho])e in 
th(' ('iisuing cainjiaign is one of the most meiiiorable events in the 
history of the world. • 


Hannibal opened his third, cam[laign lat(‘ in the sjiring of B.r. 
210 In' marching from (teruniiim in search of supplies, aenrss the 
ri\er Aiilidiis ((/A/a/o), into the plain of Cauusium {(’a/io.m). 
Delow this clt\,at a little distance fi’oin the right banh of the 
rivi'r, the Itoinans liad established g]‘eat magazines in the citadel of 
(fsNN.i:, hitherto, as hlorus calls it, ‘■‘an ob.scure .\pulian town"; 
and the late consnls, who had nint(“red with the army since Fabius 
had laid down his oiiici', were unabh* to save this •important ])ost. 
Hannibal established himself in fi, camp on the rigTit bank of the 
Autidiis, resting itjion .Vaiime, while tJii' new consuls, who had 
marchfd into ^\]ailia, with the pnrjiose of satisfying the universal 
feeling at Home, and iifiishing the w'ar by a decisive battle, 
encam])ed aboiut live miles above him. Their army amounted to 
bit),000 infantry tmd 0000 cavalry, half of the former and two- 
thirds of the latter being lloinans. llaniiibars infantry were only 
40,000, but hr had 10,000 cavalry, whose quality vastly increased 
their superiority to the Homan horse. Fur this force nothing 
could be more hivourable than the level plain of Apulia; and a 
battle’alone could extricate Hannibal from*the dan'ger of having 


his supplies cut off by an enemy nearly twice his strength, and 
possessed of Luceria and (fther fortresses. The fiame'eonsideration 
allowed the consuls to choose their owm time and opportunity; and 
Ahnilius took all his measures to check the foraging along both 
banks *of the river, and force Hannibal to cofne out and attack him 
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Oil liis own ground. Urged hy Varro to ojiproacli nearer to tlui 
enemy, he constructed two cani[)S, the linger on the right hfuik, 
above tlie Uunic po.silion, tlie snudler nearly opposite it on tlic lel’t 
hiuik, jihoiit a mile liotli from it and the larger Homan c:un]). 
J5y jin ancient luit ])eriiicioiis custom, when tlie coiisuls,were to¬ 
gether in the held, they commanded on iill-eriiiite days; and wlien 
the turn ciiiue to ^h^rro, he resolved to iittaidc jit smy lia/.ard. 

TIk' dihieultioj^ wliieh luive lii'cn lelt resjicctiug the scene of the 
hatlle, involving even iui uncertainty on which hank of the river it 
w;is fought, se(*m to heen clciired up hy the reseiirclu'S of t^win- 
burne n])on tlie spot.* Thu site.s of Uanusiiim aiid Caumc are 
close to the right bank, on the s]mrs of a r.ange ol‘ hills which 
leiive a level s[)ace of only about half a mile in breailth; hut on 
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the left liank, a Hat jieniusula is enclosed by a gnat heiid'of the 
rivci’. This ]ilain seems to ha\e been* selected by \h‘n'ro jis ;i tit 
sjiot to recc'ive the atlack of Ibiunihal, or else to'^cross the I'iver 
and storm the Ihiuic cam]), which lay direcily opjiosite. At the 
dawn of a sunimei‘'s day,t the consuls marched out. of the greatia’ 
cam]), leaving there 10,000 men to fall u[)un the rear ot the ( ar- 
thaginiiins, and secure the \ictoT-y idready deemed certiiin. They 
crossed the river, and formed a junc.tion with the division in the 
lesser camp. The uiHted army was then drawn up on the' level 
peninsula with its riglut 'resting on the river, and its left reaching 
\ 

* RwiDbiirnc’.s 'irunh, vol. i. ])p. 167—172. 

+ Noiiiinally, ttio 211(174 August; tint, us tlie Itoinaii (.'alciKl.ar u’as already in ccin- 
fusiou, from causca which have been cx[ilained, the tnu! date apjieais to h.avehecn in 
Jniip. 
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out into tlio plain boy.>nd, A hotter position conld hardly liavo 

been (•lft)sen to suit Ilannibars inferiority in nilantry, and to ^ixe 

his 1 ‘avalry I’ree scope for acdion; an I tlie error AViis made Avorse 

b}' cru\\(lini;’ to< 4 ('llicr the legio.is, ■\\liich were coimnanded by tlie 

})roi'iinsn^ Servilius, in tiles unusually dee]). 'J'lie cavalry ludd 

tln'ir accustomed j)ositi(>n on tlie two \vin_us; the ri_i;ht biMun; 

assi^iu'd lo ..Ihiiilius, ^\ itii (he Jtoniau horse; while \'arro, willi 

the slrone,-er ea\alry of the allies, *toolv his jios^Tipon (he 'left, 

apparently with the hope of eiuTmutei'in;*' llaunihal in person. 

The ( ai'lhan'iuiau, who had lik'ewist' crossed the river, ])laced his 

heavy horse under Ilasdrubal on tin'left, w ith tlu' desinii of i-riish- 

iiu;'dll' weaker ea\alrv of theeneuu, and his Nmuidians on the 

rii;ht. lietwu'i'u them were raui^ed the iiifantry, in a convex 

crescent; (lie LiI»^ans — wlio had Jiow for tlu‘ lirst time to try 

the Uomaii tactics they had leai'ut—heiu^’ drawn hack on the 

w ino’S, and dll'('ellic and Iherian troojis jiushed forward to bear 

the hi-iint of the ilnhl. The battle beuaii almost siniultaneouslv 

• < ( 

alone’ tlii' whole liiii'. ()rf tlii' Ii’oinaii left, the allied ea\alia' heal, 
oil’ the re])(‘ated i harees of tJii' JShiiuidiaiis ; in the ceiih’i', the 
legions j’ouled the Iherians and (hulls ; hiit di(‘ Itonian cavalry 
on dll' ri,ehl, ayainsi whom the chief adaek of llannihal was di¬ 
rected, <’w ay hefore t he (. ai'thayiniaii heaw horse, and wereeni 
down, or iiri\en*haek across the riM'r,/ir scattered o\er the plain. 
W'jlli a scants I'eninaiit, himself ah'ead\ wounded, dhiiilius flew 
to the siippoii of dll' inliintry, who wi're followin_e up their advan- 
tayo ill the ei’iilre. lull as the den''e column']y'oetra(ed the 
euem\'s line, the lalnaii infauliy,who had a^ vet heeii scarcely 

I « j ^ • 

laiyaycd, wheeled r<»imd, and attacked them on both Hanks w'itli 


their tlwn ^ wcapons. Aleanw'hile Ihisdriihal, jiassiny,’ v;i(h his 
A iclorious squadrons hehifid the iiiass of the eomhatauts on fool, 
broke the horst' of \'arro, already hard jircssed by the Xumidian 
ca\alry. Then leaving- the latter to |tursuo the fu,L;’illves, lie 
chai’^U'd u])on the I’car of the crowded Homan infantri. J'diyht 


was imj)ossibh‘ and resistance vain. No ijuarter was oaheii ; 
and the Ji ior\ of wnir scarci'ly atfords an exanijile of so coni])Ietc 
a massacre. Seventy thousand men were h'ft deiid u]>on the 
field, Tnchidino’ tw'o-thirds of die chief otliiVrs, eighty Homans of 


senatorial rank, the proconsul Serv'ilius, itiwl, above all, the consul 
yKmilius rauliis, who had already sacrificed more tlian life itself 
to the duty of obeying his headstrong colh'agpe. A few resolute 
men vindicated the miglit^f the Homan legions, as at the Trebia 


and the Trasimene lake, by cutting their way through the field, 
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and rccroRsin<^ tlio river to Cannsinin. The 10,000 who had been 
left in tlic lai“i;{'r oainp to reap the expected victory, werc*carried 
away captive's like tlie gleaninc^.s of the slanglitpr. Hannibal's 
loss of 0000 nieii fell, as iisiud, (‘liielly upon the (lauls. 

The consul \hirro, escaping to Venusia. by the speufl of his 
lioi-se', with only about seventy liorsenien, survived to ])rove liow 
foustaiicy can n'trieve disgrace' and atone for erreti'.* lie rc 
to the ])ost of (ij^ty at (.'anusiun),- where the relics of the army liad 
been rallied by the niilitarv tribune's, A])pius (Jlaudius Ihile'her 
anel 1’. Oorneliiis KSe'i})io, and the intier hael for the sce'eeiid time 
given ])romise; e)f jiis ])igh de'stiny te) save; the state,.by ])7vve'ntiiig 
the young nobh's in the e-amj) from leaving Italy in des])air. Hy 
gi-e'at e-xe'i'lions, two h'gions \\<‘re galhe're'el at C'aiiusium. ..\s 
usual with the' survivors e»f a di.sgrae'eful I'oul, the'v we're e'on- 
(le*nme'd te» serve' in elisgrae'e' and without pay. The; ]»rjetor, M. 
Claudius Manx'Ilus, the slayeu' of the (bdlie- king \’ireiumai‘us, 
postpoiK'd his brilliant e'm'eer in Sicily to take e'ommaiiel e)l“ this 
army and to iutlie-t the lirst gre'ut blo\r e)u llaimibal, anel Vari’o 
was re'e'alh'd to Home. His rccc|)ti*-'n tlu'iv fbi'ius one' eef the' most 
striking example's e)f the la'i'nie' enduraiie'e' and eligiiilie'd Ibrbe'ar- 
ance of the old Homan e-harae'te'r. Its true nu'iming has bee'U 
we'll set forth by J\[onimsen The' he-adlong fall of the' Homan 
])e)We'r was e)wing, not tee t]u.' fault ol' h’abius eir Vai;re), but te» ihe 
distrust betwe'cn the' ge)^crlmrs anel the gove-rneel,—te> the variane'O 
be'twe'e'ii the Se'iiate; anel the' e'itixe'us. If, the' ele'live'rane-e'and re¬ 
vival of the' state were still pe»ssil)le', the wea-k hael te) Iie'gin with 
the re-establishment e»f unity anel eif e'einlieh'ite’e at Imme. d’e) 
have ])i're'e'iveel this, ami, what is eil* im.re imjiortance', te) have 
elone it;, anel elone it with an abstinene'e' freim till ree'i;imii'[atie)us, 
lie)W'ever justly preiveekeel, e-euistitutes tiic gherieeus tind imperish¬ 
able honeeiir eef the Homan Senate. AVhe'ti Varfe)—ale)ne e)f all 
the gencr.'ds wdio had e-otnmanele'el in the battle—returneel to 
llenne, tinel the Homan se'imtors me't him at the gate, and thanked 
him that he hael not eU'Sjeaireiel eef the salvatieen of’his ceiuntry, this 
Wits no empt}'’ phraseetletgy cetiu'.ealing uneU'r soimeling w'eerds their 
real vexation, neer was it bitter moe*kery over a leoor wretch; it 

was the conclusion cVf peace betwu’cn the government and the 

< « 

* It is pa.ssiiig .strarge to find e'vcn Christian -wtiters .sneering <at defeated generals 
for eonsenliiig to'ourvive tlieir di.sgiaco. Ajunt from all moral and religious argu¬ 
ments, there is jirofouml'wisdom in the saying of llie gieatesL and jierliaps the lea.st 
pitied vietim of the.se cruel taunt.s. that the nian''w}io lays despairing hurd.s upon 
lum.self wilfully renounces tkc chanecs of the future. 
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goviTiied.” Tlio continued employment of Varro in posts (d'trust 
during tile reiniiinder of the war was a i)roof of the smeenty of the 
salutation. 

JMcanwliilc the Senate and p‘opie needed all the fortitiuh' that 
the Jlonuuis ever hoasi ■»!. The disaster of (.hniue ]>roved the 
signal for that revolt ol'the allies vhieh llaunihal had so long e.K- 
[)eeled ; and nearly all the ])c‘oples of Lower Italy rose against, 
Ivoiiie. Capua, the greatest city ‘ol* Southern Itidy, oj»'-‘"^'‘^ 
gates to llannihal ; hut the aristocratic [larty, true to'ils old con¬ 
nection with Honug forced him to measures nioiv helilfing a eon- 
<pieror than a lijieratoi-. ()ne ()f the feading citiziuis was carried 
oil {irisoner to Carthage for his ad\oeaev of the Ihanan alliance. 
The Ci'eek eiti(‘s of the coast, the ancient (Micniies of ('a\'thage, 
and now hehl hy Koniau gari'isons, showed no disposition to re¬ 
volt; hut Ci'otoii and Lucri were conn»(‘lled to sui'render to thc! 
nniled attacks of thc ( arihaginians and I’ruttians. .'fhe loi-tresses 
in A])ulia, ('anipania, and Samnium still gave the Homans a. hold 
iijion llu' re\oll(Ml disrrief?, and tin' Latinized communities of 
Cenli’al I(al\ jtroved how closely they wcia; h(»und to Home. This 
slate ()!' things vindicatc's the ])oliiieal v isdom of what hasot’teii 
heen diHaiied 1 laiinihars military (‘rror in not ad\aiu-iiig t(» Hoiiu' 
imiiH'diately after the hatlle ol“ Canine. liesich'S, he had other 
comhinations lo^fTertect helort' he was piypared to sirik(' the deci¬ 
sive blow. Ih' had to kei'p his vy<‘ upon tin' I'ktsI, the South, tlu; 
AV('s|,— Maet'iloiiia, Af''iea, Sicily, ami Spain. 'I’lie news ol'the 
hatlh' <'f Canine decnhsl Hk' youlhfid Philip \', ot'^Alaeeilon to 
Imlen to tlu' propos,al.i <if Ikaiielrnj’s of Pharos, and ])i'(»mise the 
Carl haginians (hat aid iii« Italy, which, if r(‘ndere(l a little sooner, 
must hate cruslu'd Home hetwVen her enemies advanemgv trom 
th(' Last and West. In'Sicily, the death of lliero ehanged a 
steadfast ally intft a^ fresh enemy of Koine, and endangt'red the 
jiosition of till' Homan ihvt at Jjilylneum. At (.'arthagi', the 
news of tlu“ vietoiy gave a complete triiimjdi to tlu' Han’im' ]>ai‘tv. 
Some aid had imlecfl lieeii rendi'red hv naval operations on the 
coasts of It, v, and by tlie presence of a squadron at tlu' yLgates, 
watching the Homans at Lilvba'um and guarding against a dc'seent 
on Africa ; hut the inlluence of the peace parA' had kept hack the 
reinforcements and money of which Ifamfibal was now in urgent 
need. The Senate no longer hesitated to replenish his military 
chest, and to send him new forces, including 4()0t^ Numidiaii horse 
and 40 ylejihants. • 

Snell aid was the more necessary as the operations of the 
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liomaiis in Spain liaJ cndan^erod llannilvir.s fhicT ])aso. Cmdus 
Soi[)io, seiif as we liavo .seen by liis lirollier Piibliii.s to Spain willi 
tlio Imlk of the* eon.sular army, had defeated llanno l)olh ])y 
land aiid sea, and made him,self master of most of (he eouniry 
fV(»m the l*yrenee.s to tlie Ehro (n.t:. 2]cS). rnl)liiis lijmself liad 
folloi\ed Avitli an army of SOOO men, liis itiijn-rixiit, l)ein^- [»rolone,ed 
at the (‘Xpiration of liis eonsidship (n.c. 217). The lirolliers laid 
eiitried the war hcyond the lAhro, aixl indicted a severe defeat on 
Ilasilndial, when he sjttempted to cross the river and carry r(‘in7 
foreeiiK 11 ts to Ifannibal, about the time of the battle of Camae. 
The Celtilierians, the most jiowerfid (rilie in Central S[)ain, had 
declared in favour of (he K’oiiaiiis; and, while the Seipios held the 
.sea and thi'1 yrenees, theii* allie.s of Massilia eonmamdi'd the wa} 
I'dimd the (iallie coast. 

'fln'se evimts in Sj»ain wiM’e of vital eons<‘<pu-nee to the nllii'ait(‘ 
issue ol’the Asar; but as \et their intliK'nee was riaiKite, and lionu' 
seemed likel_\ to be ernshed in the meantime. The dis.asler of 
Canine <lid not stand alone, 'flu' ellbrt to make a di\ersinii ia 
Caul had eoinph'tely failed, and (he lei^ion sent into that •ai.iiiT 
liad perished in an ainbiish, with its yriieral roslnmin'. i' 
<'(.iiisnl-eieet. J'Vom the \alh‘v of the J’o lo the j/Iain-- of , 

the emjiire of Ibnne sei'iiu'd eseapiin;' Iroin Ini’ ,ei.."p. J; was 
then that thi'A\oixlroiis tenacity of an ancient nn.'-locracy j.roved 
its jiower ti; bi'isane the nnclens i»l‘ liopi' and eifori : a.id the 
]ieoj»le, who had so lately shonti'd for l''laininins and \’ai ro, loolced 
u[i aeain to .la' a.i^i'd senators like I'abins. The fainilies w ha ii 
liad lost relatives in tlu' ii,L;hl—and scarcely one in Ibniie had not, 

_submllTed to the limitat mn of their nioiirnine' to (hirt v tlays, 

that lhej'i((‘sof the i^ods ol'joy iiiii;ht not. b(‘ inteiynpt. d at tin' 
vintam'-season, E\er\ ner\ e was stiained to j'aisi* 'inot Icr armv. 
'j’o c'xclude all a]»pearanee of negotiation, the t^eiialc not only 
declined the oiler of Hannibal to admit his jirisonei'S to ransom, 
but his envoy was not admitted within the city. All the men of 
niilitarv a'-e vvi're called out ; the serfs ot'tlii'ir en-ditors. and cvi-n 
the prisoners for crime, weie armed; and .'^(100 slaves wti’c ])ur- 
chased by the state, and enrolled as soldiers. H’lie whole city 
resounded vvdth the'manufacture of new arms ; and to snp])l}’ (he 
jire.senl want, the .sjiciKj were taken dowai from the temples. The 
Latin cities were .sunjmoued to brini^ out their whole force; but 
the Senate,'as the g’uardian of Home’s honour as well as safety, 
r('fn,sed to compromise its dignity by supplying the ])lacc.s of its 
lost members from the Latin noble.s; and the frightful gajis made 
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at CiHiiKi' AV('rc filled lip, by Roman citizens. Such was the atti¬ 
tude in Avliieli lumie awaited tlie adiancc of llaniiil)a] ; while tlie 
two IcLridiis rallied IVnm the wreck of (.hiiine kept the field under 
a <i:(‘neial who kifew how to venture beyond the cautious delays 
of hahius, without the rashness of a Flauiiniua or. Yarro.—Marcus 
Claudiuj^ ]\1airellus. 

It was this revival of Ivoinan eiier'^V, far more tJiaii tiu' eiicr- 
vatiiie,- intlueiiee of Capua oil the^ Carthauiiiiatis, that maile the 
winter of n.r, :,M0—5 tin? turuiui>- point of the Second Ihinic 
W ar. No contrast is moiv strilvini;-'thau thal' between the position 
of Carihau'c and ol‘ Rome towards a^ \ ielorious invader; and if 
ihe Cartliae'iuiahs, thou,eh at ('iiec shut nj) within their walls, had 
heeii able to re})uKe A.eathocles and Ree'ulus, Jfannihal had the 
e\am|ih‘ of Ihi'i’lius belore him li> prove the folly ol‘ a sudden 
a<l\anee upon Iiome throiiyh a hostile coimiry. 1 lis very siierf'^s 
in hri'akmy up lln* Jlalian conled(.‘raey in the south, while the 
eeiilre remained faiflilul (o li’onie, yave Jiini mlei’csls lo did'end, a 
oiuier to ])i'oleet, and forW’esses to lake oi’ mask, while the oltsti- 


'■-i'''anee, not only (-f lln‘^(li'i‘ek eilies, hut ofisol.iled toun.s. 
Id e C'Selia .iniony the llrudii, tauyht him hm\' far he was from 
!)eiiie iiiasioi ( I 'll of Ids own half of Italy. Jlis new' allies wia’i; 

' loi 1 i!i( ■'O ‘'’■ihelliaiis who ha<l shak'eii the power of K’ome lo 
:l ' . 1 .''iai ions .1 to war. e\eepl as they furni-'hed eon- 

!iii eiiis lo the Roman armies; kepi ’lown by the Itoni.in tbi-- 
li'csM'S. hill ])rosp(^'ous under the Itoin.in yawernmenl ; the_\ had 
k->l liolh naiioiial ;mim*( >il\ and military ardomw The Runic 
yeiiera! had slid lo d( pend maiidy on his o\\n ai'Aiy of about 
■lii.OOH moil, a force far fiTo small to h.oKl his new' aeijuisitions ami 
to lii">ii*a viiMiroiis aliaek on Iwomau Ilal\. 

llis mililaia yeidiis al oieee sci/eil on the lii’st step lo he taken, 
the seeuriny a strateyie capital for his half of the [leninsida, in a 
cii\ only second lo Rome itself; and, if jiossihlc, the ohtainiiiy 
of a ]im‘l in Cam[)ania, to cominuniealc wilh (.'arlliayv. Sc» lie 
Jiasleiicd from tl’“ lio|d of Camuc'to (.kipua, without eiiai w.iiliny 
to sloi'iu R ' camp at (.'anusium, and was recei\ed at that city 
with o[)eu yati's, thouyh not without conditions which pro\'ed that 
the Ca^iians had no intention of investing him with a military 
tvraunv such as Rvrrhus liad exercised oVi‘i;Tarentiim, for he W'as 
not to call the citi/ens to arms without their con.-icid. * Jlorc than 
this, his dcsiyns iiixm the Campanian ]»orts were trus'rated by the 
cncri^y of the 4‘omniander ,who now handled flie small Roman 
army. *Marcelliis at once proved Ids (piaRties as a ('n])tain by 
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breaking up from the ranjp at Canusium,,and following Hannibal 
to Teanum Sidieiuimi, in Nortliern Campania, where he \wis joined 
by reinfoireineiits liastily sent from Home, while the dictator, M. 
JuniiLS l*era, Ibllowed witli tlie newly raised Tevies. Marcellus 
was tlnis separated from ITamiibal by the Viiltiirnus; but it was 
not bis object to remain on the defensive. Adv'aneing'to Casi- 
liiiiim, and learning that' Capua had alnwly fallen, he threw a 
garrison into Neapolis, whic-h^, Y^ith the other great ])ort of Cunno 
and the hill fortress of Nneeria, had remained faithful to the 
Homan? ; and then, keeping along the heights to avoid the snpo- 
ri<jr forces of the enemy, 'he hastened to Nola, where the two 
2 )arties were still debating on resistance or surrender, lie not 
only secured the fortress, but repulsed an attack made by Han¬ 
nibal in })ei'Son, an omen of a greater success which was so(»n to 
follow. After this the ihinic. army went into winter <]uarter,s at 
Capua, the most luxurious city of Italy, after three years of incc'S- 
sant exposure in the iield. Nucli a scene of repose after such 
exertions could not but be most i)iju»:ious to discipline; but its 
etfects have been enormouslv exaggerated bv the rhetorical liisto- 
rians who wislied to give at once an easy and striking account of 
Hannibars subsetpient reverses. The ensuing campaign 2 )roves 
that his ai-iny had lost little of its ellicieucy. 

Xor was the ca])acity of Hannibal overchaidtvl by the novelty 
of his j)osition, any more'than he was daz/ded by success. His 
genius, like Xapoleon’s in the cam])aign of lsi4, shone with its 
greatest brilliancy in the defensive war lo vhich the Homans had 
at last f(»und the means of reducing him; but his tern] ler began 
to show sym])toras of yielding’ to the 'pressure of anxiidy. Ho 
o})ened the new season by reducing some of the CaTni)aniAn towns 
which had hitherto resisted him, and <'ireated their senates with a 
severitv not likelv to aid his cause. ]\IeanwhiJe, three Homan 
armies took the held, under the two consuls'—Tiberius Semjiro- 
nius Gracchus, who had been master of the horse in the ])receding 
year, and the veteran (^. I'^ddus j\laximus—and under ]M. (daudius 
.Marcellus as proconsul, with the d<‘sign of enclosing ilannibal. 
Fabius watched the right bank of the Vulturniis ; Marcellus 
occui>ied hi.^ old ground on the hills about Xola ; and Gmcchus, 
establishing himself Qiuthe coast, ja-otected Cunne from an attack 
of the Caihpankvns, and reimlsed a‘renewed attein])t u])on the 
town by Hannibal himself. A fourth army was posted at 
Luceria,, under the prmtor M. Valerius, at once to watch for any 
attempt from Macedojiia upon the eastern coast, and to co-operate 
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with Marcellus in diastising- tho revolted Samnites and Lncanians, 
wliose gomplaints be^an to make Hannibal uneasy. To restore 
his communications with Aj)ulia, he made a vehejiient attack on 
Ml ircollus, unde# the walls of Nola. The victory of the jn’oconsul, 
following on his previous repulse of Hannibal from the same 
pla<;e, intficted the first great blow on tlie ]>restige of Carthaginian 
invincibility. Hannibal was obligetl* to pass on into Apulia, 
Avhither ho was closely followed b^' Marcellus. * 

All hopes of resuming his career of victory now' depended upon 
reinforcements fi-om Carthage and Si)ain,* from Macedonia and 
Syracuse; and tho interest of the wiu’ is for a time transferred to 
those countries^. Had the impulse given by the news of Caniun 
continued to work at Carthage, her resourees would liaAo sufficed 
for all the wants of Hannibal ; but after the safe trans])ort of 
4000 Africans to Locri liad ])roved that the Avay Avas open for the 
admission of any number of troo])s into Italy, the peace party 
K'gained its ascendancy in tlie I’lmic Senate, and Hannibal AV'as 
mocked Avith tho reply t(i his prayers for help, that his victories 
rendered it suj)erlIuous. Of lllacedonia, AvJiich Avill claim atten¬ 
tion at a later j)eriotl, it is enough now to say that Philip’s 
courage failed liiin, and he did only just enough to draAv upon 
himself an otfensive Avar. With eijual vigour the Romans turned 
upon the Carthaginians in S])ain and their noAV allies at ISyracuso, 
elfei'tnally inte*i'cepting aid from those* quarters, as Avill jiresently 
be related. Thus'JIannibal Avas again left to his OAvn resources. 
His head-quarters a, ere' at Arpi iik Apulia, Avheiie he Avas con- 
tronted by Gracchu.s, now ])roconi;ul, Avliile ]\larcellifVi and Fabius 
IMaximus, Avho had Ix'on again‘eh'cted to the cojisulshij), still 
lield Ciiinpania, and were ju-ejiyiring to recover Capua. Hastening 
to Campania, Hannibal arj'i\'ed in time to protect the capital, but 


he AA'as unable ,to save Casilinum. Tiberius Gracchus had suc¬ 
cessful encounters with the second Carthaginian army of Hanno, 
Avhich held the country of the Bruttii; and in one of tliese near 
Beiieventum he gave an earnest of his family’s championship of 
liberty, by onfening freeilom and the Roman fianchise on the 
slaves Avho had mainly contributed to Avin the liatlle. 

JMer^mvhile both pai-tics AA'cre anxiously.Avatching tlie move¬ 
ments in Sicily and Macedonia. All the;ports of Pruttii AA'ere in 
Hannibars possession, Avitk the important exception tjf Rhegium. 
Established firmly in that foifress and in Messana' the Romans 
preserved the link betweqp Italy and Sicily, Snd they had rein¬ 
forced Tarentiim and Brundisium in vicAV of* the expected attempt 
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from Macedonia. For tlie like reason, it became of vital consc- 
quence to Hannibal to obtain one of these ports. Foile^l in an 
attack upon Tareuliini (n.c. 214), be remained in its neighbour¬ 
hood tlio whole of tlic following year, carrying on an irregular 
defcn.sivc warlVirc, and more and more losing lus hold u})on the 
ltalia?is (b.c. 2Id). The resistance of Tarentum was at length 
overcome, not by the force of the Punic arms, but by the foolish 
passion of the authorities at Home. The intrigues of IIanni])ars 
agents were successful with the hostages who had been taken 
for the fidelity of the Greek cities, and those of Tarentum and 
Thurii attempted to escape They -were recaptured and })ut to 
death. Tlio exasperated Tarentincs formed a plot, which the 
negligence of the Jloman governor gave them tlie opportunity to 
carry out. Hannibal was admitted into Tarentum ; the citadel 
alone was saved, and the neces.'iity of reinforcing its gai-ri.son 
entailed the lo.ss of Metapontum, while Thurii and Ileraclea 
followed the example of Tarentum (b.o. 212). Fortunately for 
the Itornans, their deci.sive victory in Sicily enabled them to take 
new ineasure.s to j)revent the J\Ia(;edoniau king from using tlie 
door thus opened into Hilly ; and tlie calamity which at the same 
time befel them in Sjiaiii was too remote to be at all of e([ual 
conscipumce. It is time to cast a look at the great events which 
liad meanwhile occurred on those sec<jndary theatres of the war. 

Spain, as we have scen^ had been entered by aT Jloman army 
shortly after Hannibal had left it, and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of Scipio’s decisi<»n, not to withdraw 
for the defmi'ce of Jtaly the army destined to attack Hannibal's 
real base. We have seen how h(; followed bis brotber Cneius into 
fspain, and how the country within the Eltro was overrun,,and the 
passes of the l\renees secured; how successes were gained bcuaid 
that river, and Hasdrubal himself defeated in the attempt t.o lead 
to Italy the succours so much needed by his brutlier. It is inqior- 
tant to understand the relations of the natives to the combatants, 
and this first, of the many occasions on which Spain has bemi the 
theatre of the conflicts of mighty nations for empiiv, presents an 
opportunity for fixing the iilace of the peninsula in the history of 
the world. The character of the Spaniards has exhibited in every 
age a remarkable ass 9 U 3 blage of qualities coi'rcsponding to the 
mixture of i'is population. The position of the peninsula has laid 
it open to the‘influx of various races, wlio entered partly across the 
chain of the Fyrenbes, by which it is almost severed from Furopo ; 
partly across the narrow straits, which rather link than separate it 
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from Africa; and partly by way of the Mediterranean and the 
islandfiof Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic group. No distinct 
trace's, however, are left of any peopling of the peninsula by way 
of tlie sea, as distinct from that by the Straits, and the Iberian 
population of the islands seems to have spread from, rather than 
to, thoiiuainland. With regard to the other routes, ethnographers 
iiave frequently been misled by the common tendency to regard 
water as making a inore decided severance than mountains bo- 
tween nations, especially when they belong to what,it has pfeased 
the formal geographers to call different quarters of the world.* 
I’Vom this point of view, it has been usual to assume that the 
Iberians—the*most characteristic element of the Spanish popu¬ 
lation, and those from whom the country derived its (treek name 
of I/MTia I—were also the aborigines, and that the Cells—who are 
found mingled with them—-were later Immigrants from beyond 
the A]j)s. But, as Nielmhr perc.eived, with his usiial sagacity, 
Ihe o])posile was in all jtrobabilitv the actual ])rocess. In all 
ages of re('orded histoiWjjSpain lias provi'd jiractically more acces¬ 
sible by the {Straits lhan by tluj Pyrenees. It is a most signitii*ant 
fact that the Vandals, who at first poured down njion the Homan 
Pinpire from the North, nevertheless entered S]>ain from the 
South, and the course both of that and the ]\roorish invasion 
guides us to th^ movements that preceded the historic age. As 
from the peribd when the com])act ervili/ation of the jirovince— 
almost more Honran than Italy itself—was no longer able to resist 
the liarbarian delugi', A) probably before the first beginnings of 
('ivilization o])posite waves enewiinleri'd one another as they 


^swejd from north*to south over the surface of the jieninsula. The 


])arallej 

dividing 


seems to hold good, even with res])ect to the general 
line between tlip two floods of population. The JSkrra 


* Aiiotlior pxaniglc of tlie -wovlviiig of this fallacy is socii in thn (’ommon notion 
that hplonf;s to Afrit’a rather than Asia. In the outlet of onr work insisted 


on the merely formal and 
Iripnrlito c'ontineiil of tli 


therefore misleading ii.itiiie of the division of the gn-at 
lastein liomisjiliere, Tn the light of jihysieal gcograjiliy, 


it is mncli morn 


diiral to see in the hasin of the IMediteiiiiiieiin one prineipal divi¬ 


sion, lying hetween the Alps and their eastern jn'olongations on tlie iioilh, and the 


Atlas a^id Desert on the south. ^ > 

t I’he ({recks also called it (like Italy) hy the name of Thaperia (the land of tlio 
Evening Star), a specifie aiijilieation of llieir gi'iieiic»]io('tieal name for the west of 
Europe. Tlie Roman Hispania, tiie native Ktpcii'i, and oiir^A/i/n/(^])io]terly/S/ian, 
or Snpem —is .su])posed by some to be of Punic, by others of liierian derivation. 
W. vou Humboldt eouiicct.s it villi the Hisipie fzpaiia, » border, or ed(je, as the 
nuii'ffuipt Europe towards the ocAn. His work entitled Pnifiing dcr Untersucliungen 
■Uber die Urbevoohner Hispaniens, Berlin, 1S21, is an ini^/fluable authority. 


II. 


■ GO 
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Moreno,^ wliicli ro long sepiirateJ the Moors of Andalusia from 
the Goths of the rest of tlio peninsula, ap])ears also to haye been 
the great boniuhny between the Iberians and the Celts. But in 
the one case, ns in the other, the stronger intrusive races of the 
south pressed beyond the boundarj’-, and formed the great nation 
of the Celtiborians, between the tSierra Morena and fhc Ebro, 
wiiile the i)urc Celts—as has been their fate in other lands—were 
pressed back into tlie mountains and corners of the peninsula,— 
the hills of Cantabria on the north, the highlands about the upper 
courses of the Tagus, the Eouro, and the Minho, and the peninsula 
of the Algarves in the south of Portugal, which retained the name 
of Celtics. 

It is, of course, not safe to lay too much stress on the mere 
names applied to countries, and that after the completion of the 
changes of which the cause is to be sought; but Herodotus's use 
of the name Cclfirc, not only for the whole west of Euro])e, but 
specifically for S])ain, is a strong argument for the view, that the 
original (.Celtic ])o])ulalion of Caul cxteiuh'd also beyond the Pyre¬ 
nees. Wdiether the Celts there (lis))Iaced an older aboriginal race 
is a question as to wliicli we have no evidence ; but various indi¬ 
cations tend to ])rove that they were in their turn displaced by the 
Iberians, and did not force in themselves among them. The posi¬ 
tions they occui)ied in historic times were those of .a conquero<l, not 
a conquering race ; while tlie Ihcj-ians, so far from'retiring before 
the Celts, 'were able to intrude u])on the latter in their own Gallic 
country, where they formed the chief eleiilenfc in the ])opulatioii of 
Aquitania anti Languedoc. 

It must not be forgotten that under thd generic name of Iberians 
the ancient writers include many tri.hes ditiering very ('ons])i-'-uously 
from each otlier. The Turduli and Tvrdtdani of Andalusia pro¬ 
bably receivi'd a large ])ortion of IMimnica'an blood; the Celti- 
berians of the centre attest by their very name the admixture of 
a Celtic clement, though the Iherian 2 >redominat.ed: it was in the 
great valley of the Ebro and between that river and the Ihrenees 
that the pure Iberians had their juincipal seat in historic times;* 

* Tlip Thn'i nrf tho poo])l(i al)ont iln' llrritfi, just as llio Iitdi (or t‘<in(7i)^nrc tlin 
ppoplft atiout the Iiidiis (or ^hid) : tuit the (inestioii reinains, ivlK'flier the ])eoplo took 
their name from tlie river, or •onversely. If w admit the former ns tJic soiincler 
view, and aecefit tho, thcoiy of tho oiignial Celtic ])opiijatioii of Spain, we may 
derive the name fttim the Celtic al/cr, water ; ami so add tlie Iheriaiis to the long list 
of jipoples whoso appellitioii is to he sought in another language than their own. 
The re.seinblance of name to the Iherians of thc'C’aneasns ran only ho considered 
accidental. The Celtic origtp of the very name of the Iberians wonld, if established. 
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and hcnco they spread to the northern side of the Pyrenees. 
Strabo* expressly stcates that tlic earlier Greek writers applied the 
name of I])eria to tlie whole of the great isthmus between the 
gulfs of Biscay and Lyons, as far east as the Ithone; and the 
northcrn^liinit may be fixed at the Garonne. The descendants of 
the aitcient Iberians are still found in the Basque population of 
these regions, preserving to this day’the language and character 
of their forefixthers. The Iberian cjiaractei*, indeed, appears m the 
general t^e of the modern Sixaniard; but the Spanish language 
is a mere branch of the Latin, with subordiiiafe elements derived 
from the Celtic, Iberian, Gothic, and Arabic. 

The J3as(pic or Biscayan language has been investigated 
witli great zeal by modern philologers, one of whom pronounces 
it equal, in the way of philological importance and interest, to 
any two other languages of the world.* This interest arises in 
great measure from the mystery tliat surrounds tlie affinities of 
the language, and that mvsterv involves the orignn of the Iberian 
race. Tlie isolated position of the Basque among languages is 
just Avhat we might have cx])(jcted from tlie relation of the Sjianish 
peninsula to the mass of Europe, severed from whi(*h by a great 
mountain chain it juts out at tlu^ extreme W('st into the speechless 
0 (‘ean; while even within this isolated domain the ancient dialect 
has been submerged for two thousand years beneath the language 

I O ^ « O O 

of the Koman conquerors, and so too for tiftcen hundred years in 
the adjoining provinces of Gaul. Corsica and Sardinia had indeed 
an Iberian pojmlatiou; but their'original langifiiges arc almost 
entirely lost. Eor has comiiaraHve philology discovered any other 
family near enough toT^^hc Basijue to ailbrd a safe basis of com- 
parisifli; and tin* languag(^ il^nelf never attracted any cor^siderable 
attention, till a knowlciige of it was required by linguistic and 
ethnical inve.digations. The Bi.scayans themselves, like the 
patriotic Celtic amateurs, have studied their own language, as 
J)r. Latham remarks, “with more zeal than criticism.” The 
same writer suin', up the comparison of tlu' Basque with the 
languages of Europe in the observation that, excluding a few 
words obviously of later introduction, as “ sjiirit,” “angel,” and 
so forth, “ with the Latin there is no Bask word in common ; nor 


go far to couiilorbalance the cviifcnce for the prior mitiqnity^f tlic Iberians from the 
jjrcvailiiig names of tribes (Latham, ]>. fiSO) ; besides tliat .sucl? evidence seems as 
irrelevnnt as it would be to infer, on simil.ir ground.s, the* priority of the Sa.Yons to 
the Celts in England. * , 

* liatham, Elemnits of Comparative Philology, cha^w Lvxxi. p. 675. 

‘o r. 2 
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yet witli the Greek: nor yet with the German : nor yet with tlie 
Keltic: nor yet with tlie JSkipitar:* tliere is nothing, in short, like 
anything in Soutliern, Central, or Western Europe.” Only with 
tlie Finnisli and tlie Slavonic dialects do we find 'Some few words 
in common;I a basis far too narrow to support the theory built 
upon them, that the Iberians were the remains of an original 
Ugriiin population, which wns spread over Western Europe—like 
the Turanian which‘we have traced in Southern Asia—before the 
immigrations of the Celts, the Germans, the Sarmatians, and the 
rc'lasgians from Asia. That such a race did once people the ex- 
ti’cme west, as w'cll as the other parts of the worbl beyond the 
range of primeval civilization, is highly i)r()bable Irom analogy; 
but we must look elsewhere for the origin of the Iberians. Un 
the side of Africa more plausible resemblanees have been traced 
to the Berber dialects, and still more to tlie Coptic.f Though 
these resemblances are still but scanty, they ai'e the most that 
com])arativc philology can furnish ; and, so far as they go, they 
agree with tlie Iradifion of an Asiatici populatioii of Northern 
Africa ; for experience shows tliat such a pojmlation would extend 
itself into fspain. At the most, the resemblance is insutlicient to 
guide to a decision as to whether the Basipic belongs to the 
Semitic or the Aryan family; while its grammar seems to be. 
rather of that agglutinative form which is chara<‘teristic of the 
Turanian laiiguagi'S. BerJiaps the hypothesis most nearly ac¬ 
counting for the facts is that of the immigration*'by way of North 
Africa and the. Straits of an‘oriental race vhose language had 
not yet passed beyond the agglntinative stage. A more accurate 
knowdedge of the languages and races oji' the earth may reveal 
resemblances yet unknown.§ 


* Tliiit is, the Albiiiiiaii of Kortlieni (Irecce, wli'.Vli is derived fi'om Itio ancient 
llJynan. 

+ These aro .so few that it may he interesting to cite tlieni. Tlu' words signifying 
God, thimthr, vlfjht, anil ran), are in the r<aM[ue, Joinco, lurmoi, and or 
c?(ri, an<] in various Tiimisli or I'giia!! dialeets, Ji'n, do n/ifit, gi or ///, and jar. Again 
the word.s .signifying /o/r, nri r, and ov are in the Ihis(]ne, amhim, n-rm {h, and 
lei, and in the Sel.avonu', /zero, ir'/za, .-ind Ini Sneh are the scant\ niateihds from 
whieli an hy])othesis of a nation’s niigiii has heen eonstrneted ' 

J A elo.se likene^ss in sncdi primitive words as nnmera].s is always held to he n.strong 
proof of the adinify of languages. There i.s a iitriki7ig examjde of .sueli a la'semhlanoe 
l)etwen the llasquo hat, sei, and*-zaziii, and the C'ojitic onut, soon, and sha,dij), the 
respective, wmrds .s‘ignifyhig cnir, fiir, and snxn. <■ 

§ The followingffpassagc prc.sents a curious proof of the great uncertainty of this 
problem, and indicates the wide fields which still lie ojien to plnlological and ethnical 
■spp.cttlations “ With the pre.sent tendency of epfiain opinions among the natu¬ 
ralists, opinions which recent^ speculations upon recent facts have led to favour the 
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It is lAicIi easier to Jescribo tlic cliaractor of the aneieiit Iberians; 
for tbi5 lias been i^ei’iietuated more widely than their language in 
tlie Avdiole Spanish nation. The rescmblanec lias been admirably 
traced by Dr. Arnold: — “The grave dress, the temperance and 
sobriety,, the unyielding spirit, the extreme indolence, the jier- 
severahee in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable absence of the 
highest military qualities, ascribed *by the ^ Greek and lioinan 
writers to the ancient Iberians, are all more or less charactelistic 
of the Spaniards of modern times. The,courtesy and gallantry 
of the Spaniard to women-has also come down to hinrfrom his 
Iberian ancestors: in the eyes of the'Greeks, it a\cs an argument of 
an imperfect civilization, that among the Iberians the bridegroom 
gave, instead of receiving a dowry; that daughters sometimes 
inherited, to the exclusion of sons, and, thus becoming the heads 
of the family, gave i)ortions to their brothers, that they might bo 
la'ovided with suitable wives. In another point, the great ditler- 
ence between the jieople of the south of Europe and those of the 
Teutonic stock was reniaitccd also in Iberia; the Iberians were igno- 
j‘aut, Imt not simple-hearted? on the c(kntrary, they were cunning 
and mischievous, with habits of robbery almost imlomitable—fond 
of brigandage, though incapable of the great enmbinalions of war.”* 
'The incapacity here refei-i-ed to arose, not sc much from a Avant of 
military geuiijs, or even from that mi;cture of self-sulliciency and 
instability of winch our own times have had full eX])erieuce, as 
from the disunion of .the several tribes—and not meivlv their 
ilisuniun, but the mutual exas^ieration which has qiade them the 
heli)less victims of foi.eign tbiis, or the still more helpless dc- 
I>c“ndents of foreign friends, whom they have afterwards requited 
with ingnditiite and hatred. It is only when driven to baj'^ behind 
the walls of cities that they have shewn the matchless endurance 
which have made.the sieges of Saguntuni and JSumantia, Gerona 
and Zaragoza, eipially memorable in ancient and modern histoj-y. 
In Comic’s “ History of the Arabs,” a general, in his despatch to 
the Caliph, says ef the Spaniards, “ On horseback they are eagles; 
in the defom ■ of their towns, lions; but in the held they are women.” 


claims %f the gonas homo to a high anluiuity, it is scarcely superfluous to say a littio 
upon a question even more tninseeiulonlal thiin the Fin liyiiotlie.sis. Iliey suggest 
tlu! possibility of certain outlying members of our belonged to certain 

continents now under water. Gift of these, or a part of one, ivas hi the parts beyond 
S])ain, If so, the Bask area may be the remains of a vast Atlantic system, of which 
Madeira and the Azores arc fragments, belonging to the m*oceno period.”—Latham, 
Elements of Comparalivc Philology, p. 688. ^ 

* Arnold, History of Ro-me, vol. iii. jip. 896, 397. • 
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Such a peojjle counted for but little in, the contest •between 
the Carthaginians and the Itoinans; except to hamper the 
movements of both by attempts to gain their almost valueless 
adhesion. The re.sult was an irregular war, the incidents of which 
are extremely dilficult to trace. The natives were upon i^ie whole 
dispo.sed to regard the Homans as deliverers ; and the geJiius of 
the two Scipios, supported by the full army who became veterans 
under their command, secured a decisive superiority. The city of 
Tarraco {^I'atratjona'), ^yith its new harbours and fortifications, 
formed a base between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, and went far to 
counterbalance the Punic possession of New Carthage (a.c. 210). 
In the fourth year of the war the Scii)ios advanced into Andalusia, 
and gained two biilliant victories atllliturgi and Intibili (b.c. 215). 
The capture of Saguiitum in the next campaign revenged the 
great disaster with whicli the war had begun, and gave the Ho¬ 
mans a second fortress, between the Ebro and New Carthage 
(b.c. 214). Nor were the operations of the Scipios confined to 
Spain. Hevorsing the process by wliiclf Hannibal had attaclied 
Italy, they prcj)ared to attack Africuiby way of Spain; and their 
first step was to secure an ally among the native princes. It is on 
this occasion that we first meet with the names of SvriiAX and 
Masinissa, who bore so C()ns])iciious a part in the last})eriod of the*= 
war. The great nation of the Nuniidians, extending from the river 
Malva on tlic*west to the Am 2 >saga on the oast, was divitlcd into 
the two tribes of the Mas.siesylii and tlie Massylii, the former 
occupying the y'estern and larga'r division, which corresponded to 
the modern provinces of Oran an‘(l Algiers; the .latter the eastern 
division, or the province of Constantineh. ■ ►Syj)hax was the king 
of the Mf’ssm.sydians ; the king of the Massydians was (ij^ala,'father 
of the more renowned Masinissa. Thd^ natural rivahy between 
princes ruling over two hordes of the same unnamed barbarians, 
and each covetous of the other’s dominions, made it easy for the 
Carthaginians and Romans to enlist them in their quarrels. Sy- 
phax was gained over to the side of the Homans, and what he 
might have done, had they been able to support him with an 
army’', W'as shewn by the successes he achieved for a time with his 
own troops officered by Homans. The Libyan farmers stewed 
their usual readiness to'iltesert Carthage at the first alarm of an 
invasion; andJHasdrubal himself was recalled from Spain to put 
down their disafiectipn, wlfile Gala was incited to make war upon 
his rival. His son Masinissa now begeCto, at the age of twenty- 
five, the long career Which only terminated with his ninetieth 
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year. Marching against Sy])]iax with an overwhelming force, lie 
defeated him and compelled him to sue for peace, while Hasdruhal 
inflicted on the Libyans the wonted revenge of Carthage against 
her revolted subjects. 

His d(^)arture had left the Scipios to become the undisputed 
masters of the peninsula, and to mature their schemes for carrying 
the war into Afri(;a. Hut all was changed when Hasdruhal returned 
from Africa flushed with victory, followed by large reinforcements 
under his brother Mago* and Hasdruhal the son of Gisgo. To 
meet their overpowering numbers, the Scipios fell back, u})on the 
natives, and took JiO.OOO Celtiberians into their pay. Tlie faith¬ 
lessness of tliese allies, combined witli the fatal error of dividing 
their forces, proved the ruin of the Homans. Hasdruhal Harca, 
who was opposed to Cneius Scipio, bribed the Celliberians to leave 
tlie Homan camp, and Scipio was forced to retreat. A far worse 
disaster befel tlie larger body of the l{oman forces under Hublius 
yei])io. Attacked by the united armies of the other_Has<lrubal and 
Mago, he was in tlangewof being com])leteIy surrounded by the 
airival of a body of {^jiauisli, auxiliaries. His bold resolution to 
break out of the ned l)y crushing this advancing force was fj-us- 
trated by tlie pursuit of tlie Numidian horse under Masinissa. 
.While the Homans, thus cut off Iroin their camp, and already 
engaged with the Ibej'ians in front, turned to meet the chaiges of 
the light horse, time was given for Ihe J’lmic infantry to come 
U]) : the HomansVere over[)owered by uumliers, and their resist¬ 
ance ceased with the fall t>f their gL'tieral, who might solace his 
last moments with the thought’‘that his son had* already given 
promise of being his avenger. Cneius Scipio, Avho had mean¬ 
while Activated in good order, before Hasdiaibal, now’ found him¬ 
self assailed by the three I’unic armies, while the terribfe Numi- 
dian cavaliy cud olf his communications and supplies. He took 
up a position on a hill, to sell his own and his soldiers’ lives as 
dearly as possible. The only survivors of the slaughter wvre a 
small body who cut their way through the enemy under C. 3Iar- 
cius. They ’ ere joined beyond the Ebro )>y a division ol the army 
of P. Scipio, W’hich, left in charge of the camp, had been brought 
off in*safety by the legate Titus Ponteius. ^fhe army thus rallied, 
supjiorted by the garrisons in Hither H|j,‘iin,'f' called 0. Marcius 
to the command ; and hi^ experience and enci^^y ^ade good the 

* Mago had canied tlio news ot the battle of Cannae to Cfcrthage. 

+ This was the name always given to the division of Spain nearest to the conti¬ 
nent, between the Pvrenees and the Ebro. • 

r A A • 
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line of the E])ro. Jhit nil was lost beyond,that river, and few of 
the garrisons had time to retreat. So long, however, as the Ebro 
and Pyrenees were held by the Homans, the main object of the 
Spanish war was secured by preventing reinforccmefits from passing 
over into Ilaly; and the new generals whom the CarJ^haginian 
Senate had associated wdtli Ilasdrubal did their best to aid the 
Jtomaii cause by their mutital dissensions. Time was thus given 
till the arrival of the compieror, destined to retrieve the disaster in 
Spain, which was meanwhile balanced by the brilliant success of 
Bbircellus in Sicily (u.c. 212). 

Nowhere had the Homans seemed more secure at the beginning 
of the war. It would have been madness in the Sicilians to aid 
tlieir ancient enemies, who would have become far worse masters 
than tlie Homans ; and Syrac-usc, which alone retained its inde¬ 
pendence, was governed by lliero, the long-tried friend of Home. 
Hut Hie youthful successor of an aged sovereign is naturally 
tenqited by mere novelty, and incited by counsellors who have 
long been Ive]»t in the liack-ground, to t‘ry a new lino of policy; 
and there of course survived an 4idi-Homan party among the 
restless Syracusans. The death of lliei'o took ])hu‘e just at the 
crisis when the battle of Caniim had weakened the prestige of 
Home. His son Gelo was already dead, and his grandson 
Hieronymus, a boy of tifteen, entered into relations with Carthage. 
For this cause, as well as for the tyrannical spirit which he mani¬ 
fested thus eai’ly, he was assassinated after a reigh of only thirteen 
months (n.o. 2N5). The republic was noihinaJly restored ; but in 
reality tlie citj’ was the prey of contending lactions, among whom 
the ca])tains of the foreign mercenaries held tire balance. The 
emissaries of Hannibal, Hippocrates *and Epicydes, made tire most 
of the confusion ; but the citizens had already taken afarni at the 
force wliii'h had been iirejiared to act under Mra'cellus against 
Hieronymus; and Hi])pocrates and Epicydes, driven from Syracuse, 
found refuge at Leontini. Meanwhile Marcellus, after his successes 
against Hannibal in Italy, had been elected to the consulshij), 
in order to resume his interrupted expedition to Sicily (n.c. 214). 
His first act was to storm Leontini, and to jiut to death 2000 
Roman deserters. Hippocrates and Eiiicydes, who had escaped to 
Herbessus, were adraittoibinto Syracuse by tlieir partisans. By a 
dexterous use’ ^f the example of Lconti^^i, they deterred the citi¬ 
zens from attempting a reconciliation with Home. The magistrates, 
who were in favour of peace, were put to'^death, and the gatc^ were 
closed against Marcelliis. 
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The consul now invested the city both by sea and land. Ills 
chief atteK^ks were made from the sea .against the quarter of Achra- 
dina; but he was opposed by a master-spirit, whose name shines 
among the brightest in the history of human intellect, the mathe¬ 
matician ^and natural pliilosopher Auchimedes, —the Newton of 
the ancient world, as I’ytliagoras was its Copernicus. It is long 
since oirr attention has been claimed,* amidst the contests of re¬ 
publics juid the rise and fall of.enipires, by’the purer triumphs 
gained in tlie tield of science,—wlicre freedom ever reigns siqu’eme, 
or is only questioned, to cover tliose wlio would fetter it witJi 
speedy confusion and shame. Horn* about the year 287 b.c., Ar¬ 
chimedes had readied the age of seventy-live, when he was 
numbered among tlie “Martyrs of Science.” An early residence 
in Egy 2 )t had made him acquainted with the science which 
flouiished at Alexandria under the jiatronago of the Iholemies 
and the teaching of the successors of Euclid, who died about 
four years after tlie birtli of Archimedes, lie was not only the 
greatest mathematician oi’tlie ancient world, but in jnire geometry 
he was the greatest inventor ^)f any age. llis discoveries in the 
measurement of curveil lines—that is, their apjiroximate reduction 
to straight lines of equal length—and in relation to the surfaces 
and volumes of the s]»here, cylinder, and cone, are astonishing 
triuniiihs of tho genius that could make tliem without the aid of 
the modern analysis—an instrument which, in fact*, borrows its 
first jirinciples ft’om the geometrical i-easoning of Archimedes. 
One of the most strilcing proofs of his genius was given by a 
demonstration, that it is possibledo assign a numlier greater than 
• that of the grains of .sand which Avould till the Sjihere of the fixed 
stars. • This work,* which he.a(hh‘essed to Gelo, the sou of Hiero, 
in reply to tlie ignorant {.assertion of some i>ersons, that ^le sands 
on the sca-«hoPe at Syracuse Avere infinite in number, involves the 
jirinciides both of the method of logarithms and of the infinitesimal 
calculus. Nor Avas Archimedes less supreme in the province of 
ajiplied mathematics. “ llis theory of the lever was the founda¬ 
tion of sta ’-^s till the discoAXT}'^ of the conqiosition and resolution 
of forces in the time of Newton, and no essential addition was 
made* to the principles of the equilibrium* of fluid's and floating 


* Its title is 'O ’Va/jLfiirTjs, or Arenariiis. Another curious exiimple of such problems 
is the easy deinoustration lliat, among a certain largo nuniljprol human beings —say 
the poBulation of London,—there are at least two who have precisely the same number 
of hairs upon their heads. ,* 
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bodies established by him till the publication of Stevin’s researches 
on the pressure of fluids in a.d. 1(308.”* His discovery, of the 
method of determining specific gravities by immersion in a fluid, 
though probably known to almost every reader, Is a fact in the 
history of the world too important to be pjissed over widi a mere 
allusion. An artist, to whom Hiero had entrusted a «certain 
weight of gold to make a crown, was suspected of having sub¬ 
stituted for a portioh of the gold an equal weight of silver. As 
the latter metal is lighter than the former, the exchange w^ould of 
course increase the total bulk ; but how was this to be ascertained 
in tlie case of such an object as a crown, without destroying all its 
elaborate workmanship, and perhaps only casting ‘ shame on tlie 
susjiicion ? llov olving the problem incessantly in his mind, Archi¬ 
medes hajipened to plunge into a bath which, being too full, over¬ 
flowed. The solution flashed uiion him, and he ran home through 
the streets, naked as he w.'is, shouting out the ever-mcmorjible 
^‘Ileureka! Ileureka!—1 have found it out! I have found it out! ”f 
The simjile fact, that a body plunged in water displaces a portion 
of the fluid ecpial to its own bulk,, for the first time suggested 
to the jireparcd mind of the philosopher the inference, that the 
bulk of the immersed body miglit be determined by measuring 
the disphieed fluid, and then that by weighing botli, in the case 
of any body to be experimented upon, a general'standard might 
be fixed for all specific gravities. It was doubtless by subsequent 
investigation that Archimedes arrived at the more elegant method, 
which LS denioii^tratwl in his "treatise on *IH drostatics, of deter¬ 
mining the weight of the displaced water indirectly by the loss of 
w'eight which its upward pressure causes tU the iminersed body. 

It was by such applications of sck’iice to })ractical aftaii'S that 
Archimedes excited, in his own and succaiiding ages, an atlmiration 
which naturally led to some exaggeration of the fa«ts themselves. 
Thus the story, that he set fire to tljo Homan ships by means of 
the solar rays reflected to a focus from a concave system of 
mirrors, has always been eagerly discussed; and Huflbn took the 
trouble to prove its possibility by igniting w'ood at a distance of 
150 feet by means of a concave system of 148 plane mirrors. The 
argument of Gfibbon, that such a surpi-ising feat could hardly have 
been invented had it not.neally been i)erformed, is more plausible 
than sound; for, when the experiment had once been witnessed on 


* Prof. Donkin, 8. v. 'Archimedes, in tho Dictionary of Oreek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy, an article to which the reader is referred for further information, 
t t,v(n)Ka, fSprjKa, < 
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a smp,ll scale, it was eg,sy to imagine its performance on a large 
one. From the purely historical point of view, tlie question is 
settled by the silence of Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, who dwell 
with admiration'on the mechanical devices by wLich Archimedes 
destroyed ^or counteracted all the engines of Marcellus, and com¬ 
pelled him to convert the siege into a blockade, after eight months 
of fruitless assaults. In the history of naval architectme, Archi¬ 
medes was destined to a posthupious fame far surpassing that 
which he achieved by the immense ship he constructed for Micro. 
That vessel is said to have been launelied by the pressure of the 
screw; and the ingenious applic-atioii of the same mechanical 
2 )ower to the raising of water, know'll as the ‘‘ Screw of Archi¬ 
medes,” had been in use above 2000 years, before the simple idea 
of its converse application—by using a floating screw to r/r/i't; 
away, instead of the particles of water, the reaction of which 
would drive fonvard the vessel to which the screw Avas fixed— 
revolutioni/ed the modern naval and commercial marines, lilean- 


while, in the defence of t<j 5 'racuse against tlie Romans, the genius 
of Archimedes antici{)ated tl|^ time when sieges w'ould depend 
more on engineering science than on brute force. 

The time thus gained enabled the Cai-thaginians to send a 
]X)werfiil army tv) the aid of Syracuse. Landing at Heruclea 
Minoa, Ilimilcv? made himself mashr of Agrigentum (i$.c. 210). 
The. severity of the Romans in ])unishing the revolt o£ Enua drove 
most of the smaller cities into the arms of Carthage. The position 
of Marcellus "was becoming critical, When the escahtde of a part of 
the walls, which had been left unguardevl during a festival, made 
him master of the subiw^j of Ejiipohe, ivith the (juarters of Nea- 
polis aftd Tvehe. The Romaits had thus secured a strong^position 
within the Avails, when the united armies of Himilco and Hippo- 
ci'atcs advanced to the relief of the city. They encamped in the 
valley of the Anapus; and its pestilential marshes, which had 
more than once saved the city from a besieging army, noAv iiroved 
fatal to one tbal I’ame to its succour. The j»estilence carried off 


nearly all t)> ■ Africans, wdtb their general Himilco. Hi]) 2 )ocrates, 
too, fell a victim, and the surviving Sicilians disjiersed to their 
several cities. Bomilcar, who commanded Tlie Cartliaginian fleet. 


retreated rather than risk a battle Avitk >tbe Romans, who now 
completed the invcstmeiit of the city by soa. , 'Epicydes, in 
despair, made his escape to Agrigentum; ai\(i the citizens were 
alrea(^ opening negotiations for a surrender, when the merce¬ 
naries once more murdered the magistrates** One of their captains^ 
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admitted Marcellas into tlic island of Ortyg'a, the key both to the 
port and city; and thereai)oii tiie citizens surrendered thcTcmain- 
ing quarter of Achradiiia, relying, doubtless, on obtaining tlie 
mercy due to those who had acted under compursion. But Mar- 
cellus preferred to indulge his soldiers after their long,blockade, 
and to make an examide to the rest of Sicily. The city w^s given 
up to pillage and niassacro;' and Mareellus at once embittered the 
hunliliation ot the defeat, and otfended the old Kunian party at 
home, by carrying away many of the choicest works of art. Nor 
could any satisfaction be obtained fj-om the Boman Senate. Syra¬ 
cuse and her subject towns were reduced to the state of tributaries, 
and her citizens were forbidden to reside in the island of Ortvii'ia. 
Archimedes was among the victims of the sack of Achradina, slain 
by a Uoman soldier, whose (|uestions he was too intent u])on a 
mathematical problem to answer. jAIarcellus regretted his death, 
and lionoured his remains wilh a stately fune?-al. Jlis tomb, out¬ 
side the gate of Achradina, was marked by a sphere inscribed in a 
cylinder, as the memoi-ial of his most ing^enious discovery; and by 
this token it was diseovyred by (Jicero, overgi-own wilh briai’s, 
when the Syracusans assured him that the monument of their 
most illustrious fellow-eiti/en no longer existed.* 

Even after the loss of ^Syracuse, Hannibal made an elfort to save 
►Sicily by sending Alutines, an eneigetic leader of Xumidian horse, 
to the suiipoK of the Carthagini.m army at Agrigentum. An active 
guerilla warfare encouraged the smaller toyvns in their revolt from 
the Bomans, add Marcellas, advancing from {Syracuse to complete 
the conquest of the island, received a check on The river Ilimera. 
But all was undone by the jealousy of Jlanno, who re])resented the/ 
dominaip ])arty a,t Carthage, towardr, the otiicer of Jlaiyiilafi. By 
giving battle to Mareellus, in the al)senc(^of the Numidian cavalry, 
the Carthaginians incurred a complete defeat; and* when Mutines 
l)rotracted the guerilla war with signal success, iranno deposed 
him from his command. Upon this JMutines opened the gates of 
Agrigentum to the Bomans, and Ilanno barely etfected his escape 
by sea. The Funic gariison was put to tlie sword, the citizens 
were sold into slavery, and the Homans remained masters of all 
Sicily (B.C. 2lb). 

Italy had" meanwhile ‘been the scene of events of the deepest 
interest. During the two yeai's’ indecisive war, in which Hannibal 
was bent on obtaining Tarentum, and the Homans on recovering 

i, 

* Cicero liimsslf relates tUo discovery, which took place when ho was quaestor in 
Sicily, B.C. 75 {,Tuseul. Dis^nit'. v. 23), 
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Capua, the latter acquired the fortress of Arpi in Apulia, and the 
suhmissjon of several towns of the Bruttians proved the weakness 
of Ilannihars hold on his Italian allies (b.c. 213). Tlie capture of 
Tarentum enabh*d him to turn liis attention towards Capua, now 
closely beset by the consuls Q. Fulvius Flacciis and Appius Clau¬ 
dius PuJiTicr (n.c. 212). An eventful campaign ensued, in which 
Ihe brave l^berius Gracchus lost his lifn, and the brilliant successes 
of Hannibal were neutralized by the-^ tenacity of'the Romans. After 
breaking up the sie^e of Cajuia, he had s})ent the winter at Taren¬ 
tum, the citadel of whi(‘h still held out, ■when he was informed that 
(.hpua, investc'<l more closcl}' tliancvcr by three Roman armies, was 
on the point of succumbing to famine (j$.c. 211). Returning- by forced 
inai'ches into (hnqtania, he fortified a camp at his old quarters on 
J\rt, Tifata, ov('rlookino- the entrenchments which the Romans held 
sluhhornly a<(ainst all the assaults of the Campanian and Punic 
horse from within and from without. 


Foiled in his atic'mpts to bring on a decisive battle before 
Chpua, Ifannihal judged ^lat the time liad come to try an advance 
on Rome. With that consunynatc skill which governed his most 
audacious movenumts, he led his ti'oojis hetwa'cn th(‘ armies and 
f(»rtresses of tin* encuny to Tihur, and thence crossing the bridge 
over th(' Anio he encamped within five miles of the city. While 
he laid wa^te th*; country to the very gates, and his long-dreaded 
]>rescnce inspired the people with the \s*ildest alarm, the Seiiiite set 
the exam[)le of cofttidence hy otfering fin- sale the ground on which 
his cam}) was ])itcln‘fl, alid a ])iirehriner Nvas found ^o give its full 
|)rice. in truth there was no real danger. TIk' city was siifli- 
cii'utly defended by two^’fegions, under the veteran Fahius, against 
the smgll army of Hannibal, >yho, in fact, diil not expee^to take 
RoiiK', l)ut1to draw otf thej)ro-consular armies from Capua. Even 
in thki he tviis (^'saijjxiinted, for the consul Fulvius alone follott^ed 
him, leaving his (atlli-ague to maintain the blockade. Nor ’W'ould 
either Fahius within the city, or Fulvius without, give him the 
chsince of a ititcluxl battle. He had no tilternative hut to retreat 
in the hope ; sasing Capua; but the retiring lion turned to crush 
the most adventurous of his as.stiilants, the consul B. t^ulpieius 


(hilha,*who had marched out from Rotne in* ])ursuit? Meanwhile 
Cki|)ua had been surrendered by those of ^ke nobles who were left, 
after several had antici])ated their fate by their, own* hands; and 
the city, })unished with a vengeance ])roportioned to the harm done 
by its defection, wnxs hencoforth disableil from atbunpting a rivalry 
with Itome (n.c. 211). ,* 
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The reduction of Capua, not by surprise or treachery, but by a 
two years’ siege, in spite of the utmost efforts of Hannibal, was an 
omen of the fate of his cause among tbe Italians. Its effect was 
at once seen in their attempts to make their peace with Rome, 
and in the renewed confidence of the Roman government, who 
not only sent reinforcements to Spain, but imprudently veRtured to 
reduce their total forces. Just when they had in Marcellus, now 
consul for the fourth time, a general who might have guided them 
on file turning tide to victory, they left him to foce Hannibal with 
an inade.(piate force. His con(piestof Salopia was counterbalanced 
by the decisive defeat of the proconsul Cn. Fulvius at Herdonia in 
Apulia ; and, in a bloody battle of two days between Hannibal and 
Marcellus, each claimed the victory (n.c. 210). In the following 
year, while the consul Q. Fulvius Fhu’cus recovered several places 
in Lucania and llruttium, his colleague, Q. Fabins Maximus, sig¬ 
nalized at once his fifth eonsulshi]) and the close of his long career 
by the recapture of Tarentum, whicli was surrendered by the Brut- 
tians in its garrison. The Italian Greeks were ajipalled by a more 
fearful example tlian that made Qf their brethren at Syracuse. 
After an indiscriminate massacre and pillage, there remained 110,000 
Tarentines to be sold as slaves, and 3000 talents to be carried into 
the public treasury (n.r. 209). This close of the military career of 
the octogenarian Fabius was soon followed by the death of his more 
ardent rivab Elected to his fifth consulship at flic age of sixty, 
Marcellus seemed destined to fulfil his long-cherished ambition of 
finishing the war. Ihit he Was surprised, with his colleague T. 
Quinctius Crispinus, near Yenufija, by a body of Numidian horse. 
Marcellus was killed, and Cris])inus escaped from the field only to 
die of l‘is wounds. Hannibal rendered worthv honour.s to the 
remains of the ablest of his opponents (n.r. 20S). 

The great conflict between Rome and Carthage had now lasted full 
ten years; and both ])arties seemed ready to sink from exhaustion, 
unless some new events should occur to bring on a crisis. Rome, 
indeed, having .weathered the first shock of the tenipest, had by her 
undaunted perseverance gained more and more u}»on her enemy; 
but her finances were disorganized, her last reserve of money 
used up, her‘soldiers^ deep in arrears of jiuy; and she was'almost 
entirely dependent on»t5io long credit given by contractors, who 
cheated the jitat-e in return, and on' the voluntary loans ad¬ 
vanced by the ric];i, who were themselves threatened with ruin 
by the devastation of the country and the withdrawal of labourers 
and slaves ^from agriculture to the army. Tlie Sabellian coramu- 
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nities of the south, hq,ving done little harm by their defection, 
were nojv again falling off from Hannibal; but conspiracies were 
discovered in Etruria, and some even of the Latin states refused 
any longer to share the burthen of the war. Hannibal, on the 
other hand, was pent up in a corner of Italy, abandoned by his 
allies, deprived of succours by the party divisions at home, disap¬ 
pointed of help from Sicily and Macedonia, and doomed apparently 
to a like disappointment from the side of Spain through the suc¬ 
cesses of young Publius Seipio. 

It was ill this position of affairs that all parties were startled 
by the news that Ilasdnibal liad passed the I^yrenees, and was in 
full march to join his brother in Italy. His reverses in Spain had 
hastened his taking the very step wliich had been expected as the 
fruit of his complete establishment in that country; and we shall 
jiresently see how' Seipio, in the midst of his career of victory, had 
failed to sto]) Basdruhars march. The winter w'as employed hy 
the Homans in exertions to meet the double danger. Twenty- 
tbree legions were ciirolloii; exemptions from military service were 
annulled ; and volunteers were; called for. These pro|>arations were 
however still ineoinj»loto, wlien Hasdnilial crossed the Alps at a 
much earlier season than Hannibal, and comparatively without, 
diffienlfy, owing to the assistance ])urcbased from the Gallic tribes, 
lie had already been reinforced by SOOO Ligurian mercenaries, 
and now tlic Cisalpine Gauls obeyed Ins call to arms^ The whole 
movement liad bt'cn concerted with Hanuibal, and its success 
dci)cndcd on the jun6tion of llio two* brothers, a junction whicli it 
was vital for the Homans to prevent. The consuTs for the new 
year were C. Claudius I^fro* aixf M. Livins ^alinator. Nero, who 
had aliu'ady been (^ppose«I, as |)rietor, to Ha.sdrubal in Sp^iin (b.c. 
212) now inarched southv^ird against Jlannibal, who was advan¬ 
cing from the ^iciglibourliood of Hhegium towards Ajudia. A 


* Oil tlie first oocuiTi'nrc of those names, so famous under ttie Itejiutdie and so in- 
fnmoii.s nucli'r the Einjiirc, it may he 10011 to vi'iniml the roinlor Ui.it, of the six Osvsars 
(wlio alono could prop.oii he .so ralhslt, all tnit .Tiilius and .Vu^nstns ivoro both 
Clanrhi and Nv) th.il is, of the Olandian gens and the Noro family. The fact is 
dis^ni.so(l hy their heinf; oallod hy parts of thoirfnll names. Ti/ifrini and Cams are 
connnoi^prre?(o?rti’«o of the family, and tlie cm])oior wlio txiro the Jattor is disf{uisod 
under the nieknaine of Calu/iila, wliieh is equiiahoit to J/i/f/c Hoots, just as if John 
were commonly known in English hi.story as Lai-klirtni. Claudius hofe tlie gentile, 
and Acre the family name. This »s not the jdaeo to enter iuio their intrieato rela¬ 
tionships to one another and to the L'landii Nerones of tlie ropuhlic. Tlic reader will 
remember‘that the C'laudii were of Sabine extinction, and m that language Nero ia 
said to Jiavo signified brave. Tift Neros were all dc.scended from Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, one of the four sons of the famous censor Appiui^tJlaudius Cdpcus. 
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bloody conflict at Grumcntiim, in which Nero claimed the victory, 
fiiiled to stop tlio progress of Hannibal, who finally halted at 
Caniisinm to await news from his brother. 

The expectoil despatch from Hasdrubal was intercepted by 
Nero, wlio used the information with equal shill and daring. 
Finding tliat Hasdrubal appointed the rendezvous at Narnia, in 
Ujnhria, and relying on Hannibal’s waiting in Apulia for the 
news wdiich had thlis failed hnn, Nero started with a picked force 
of 7000 men, to join his colleague in the north, still leaving an 
army strong enough to cope with Hannibal. The consuls efiected 
their junction at Sena Gallica {Sinitjaijlla) on the Adriatic coast, 
and met Hasdrubal on tlie bank's of the Metaurus (^Mdauro'). A 
fierce battle, in ,vhich victory long hung in suspense, was decided 
by a skilful movement of Nero from tlie right wing to the left, 
where Livius was hard pressed by the Spanish infantry, and 
Has<lrubal fell in the battle. In him and his army, nanni])al lost 
the only helper on wlioni he could coniidently rely, and tlie only 
hope of a diversion or of efiective succour. He was still waiting 
for news in his Apulian cam}), wlicn the insulting victor, return- 
inir after barelv a fortnight’s absence from his double march of 
bOO miles, flung his brother’s head within tlie outposts. TIic 
indignation wliicli Hannilial miglit have felt at such a return for 
the honours he had ])aid to the remains of Ahuilins, Gracchus, 
and Marcellus, was swalloSved up in deeper feelings : the brother 
was overpowered by the ])atriot, as ho sadly said:—“ J recognize 
the doom of < Carthage.” His subsequent movements wore in 
harmony with this gloomy confession. Abandoning Apulia and 
imeania, he retired into the Ifruttian iienins'ula, where he M'as 
driven back step by step by the disaflection of the jieoplc and the 
loss of the Greek cities. The possession of Rhegiuni, which his 
repeated efibrts during the last two years had failed to cajiture, 
gave the Homans the command of the peninsfila and the straits ; 
and the victor of Camirn retained nothing but a few ports from 
which he might re-emliark for Africa. Almost any other general 
would have adopted this last alternative, pleading that the time 
had come to fly to the defence of Carthage. Hut Hannibal knew 
that a retrcjft to Africa was but the prelude to a blockade of 
Carthage ;• and even ^vith tlie enemy in Africa, his last hope 
would proba*lfly ^^till have been based, on the invasion of Italy. 
Much less would he abandon Italy when the invasion of Africa 
was still remote, and while there wap any hope that reverses 
might alarm the Carthaginian Senate into yet giving him that 
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sn})p()rtj wliifh tl^ey'iii iiicl, sent too sparingly and too lain. 
Tlioir a*pat]iy was, liowcwor, niatcliod l)y the inaetivdiy in whicli 
the Homans rgoiced over their victory and indulged their ex¬ 
haustion. 

The ai-my was once more reduced, and a state of peace was anti¬ 
cipated by employing in the repayment of loans and the regulation 
oftlie disordered I'ehitions of the allies tlio resources and the time 
that ought to have been devoted’to crushing Hannibal. ‘‘It 
forms,” says Dr. Mommsen, “ a brilliant* proof of tlie strategic 
ta](mt of Jlannibal, as well as of tjie ineajiacity of the Homan 
generals now opposed to him, that after this he ^vas still able for 
four years to keep the field, and that all the sni)eriority of his 
o]>ponents could not compel him either to shut himself up in for¬ 
tresses or to embark.” 

It is time to return to Spain, the scene where the issue of the 
\var was decided by the g(‘nius (»f young Thiblius Seipio, known in 
hi^tory as the elder Africanus. After tin* fall (»f the elder Publius 
Sci[)io and of his brothcr^fneius, the relies of their foi'ces, rallied 
nndei- (j. IMareius, kept the liifc' of the Mbro, and gave the t^enate 
time to send thitluT a legion of 12,000 men, under the pr(»pra'tr>r 
(\ flaudius Xero, whose; career in S[)ain gave a bright pi-omise of 
his (‘Xjiloits in Italy. Ily a bold advance into Andalusia, he re- 
diH'ed ilasdi'uha^l lo a jxisition in which he only avoided surrender 
by a gross breach pf faith. Put Nero had none <‘f'the [)olitical 
genius re((uired to iippruve his miliOiry success; and he failed to 
obtain such a hold upon the country as might prevunt the threat- 
<‘ned expedition of riasdi;ubal inio Italy. In this emergency the 
o('nat(' i“esol\ed to send A powerlul aj'iny into S[)ain under a procon¬ 
sul, the* choice of whom Avas left to the popular eh'ction. * Put at 
first none was found to chdni the dangerous honour. At length, 
when all the A'cter^n commanders of consular and prmtewian rank 
held back, Prunirs Ci>aNKLirs fScicio presented himself as a can¬ 
didate. At the age of twenty-four* he Avas not yet eligible for 
the loAvest of the cnnile ollices, but he already h’llcd the highest 
jd.ice in the favour of his felknv citizens. -His exj)loit at the Tre- 
bia, Avhile serving his first a2>prenticeshii) to war, had.iuA'ested him 
Avith the halo of filial ])iety as Avell as la'roism. Tavo years later, 
at the age of eighteen, he had filled the office of military tribune, 
and had saved the relics of tJie army of Canine aR much by his 
conduct tis his courage. The quality Avhich then 2 )rovailed over the 

* Tliif?is lu’fonliiTf' to the iU'coiint wliii’Ii places his bitth in r.c. 23f ; Liit others 
make liiin 27 in n.c. 210. * 
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sellisli fears of tlic Ivoinaii iioLlos, and kejjt them to their duty, 
was that wiiich forms tlie key to his wliolo Ijrillhmt life’. Tliat 
quality caiiuot he hotter desorihed than in thp words of Dr. 
Mommsen: ‘‘ I’uhlius Seipio was one wJio icnn Idmudf ci(tJn(i<l<ii<fic 
and wlio inspij-ed entliusiasm. He was not one of thcefew, who 
by tlieir energy and iron ^yili constrain the world to adopt and 
move in new ])at]is for a^i^es, or wlio ^^rasj) the reins of destiny 
for years, till its wheels roll'o<er tluan. Puhlius Sei[)io ^ainetl 
battles and et)n([uere(l coimtries under the instructions of tlai 
KSenate; with the aid of liis military laurels he took also a promi¬ 
nent ]»osition in Jtoine as a statesman; hut a wide.interval separ¬ 
ates sueh a man from an Alexander or a (\esar. As an ollieer lie 


rendered at least no treater service to his country than ]\Iarcus 
Mareellus; and as a politician, althonnh not piTlnqis himself fully 
conscious of the unjiatriotic an<l [i(‘rh<»nal character ol‘ his ])oliey, 
he injured his country at leavst as much as he henetited her hy 
his military skill. Vet a sjiecial eliarni lin^ners arofind the form 
of that ^I’aceful lu'ro : it is sun-oumk‘<f, as with a dazzling halo, 
hy the atmos}»here of serene and (‘.onlident insjiiration, in which 
Scijiio, with mingled creduiiry and adroitness, always moved. 
AVith (piite enough of enthusiasm to warm jnen’s hearts, and 
enough of calculation to follow in every (‘ase the dictates of intel- 
ligen’ce, while not leavings out of aci‘(»unt the \ ulgar; not naive 
enough to share the helief of the imillitude in,his divine inspira¬ 
tions, nor sfraightforwanl enough to set [l aside, and yet, in 
secret, thoroughly ])ersuaded that he was a man es])ecially favoured 
of the gods—in a word, a genuine prophetic Jiature ; raised atiove 
the })eo[ile, and not le^s aloof Jroni thenl; a man steadfast t(* his 
word And kingly in his hearitig,' who thought tha*^ he Avould 
humble himself by adopting the ordi'aary title of a. -kin^, but 
could never understaml how'’ the const it utic^ji of the republic 
should ill his case be binding; so contideiit in his own greatness, 
that he knew nothing oi' envy or of haired, courteously acknow¬ 
ledged other men’s jnci'its, and compassionately forgave other 
men’s faults ; an excellent olheer, and a retined di[ilomatist, Avith- 
out iiresentiiig the pifensivo sjiecial staniji of either calling; 
uniting Hellenic culture Avith the fullest national feeling’ of a 
Homan; an«- aci'omjilislied sjieaker, and of graceful manners— 
Publius Seipio aa^oii the hearts of soldiers and of women, of his 
countrymen, and of the Sjianiards, of his rivals in tho-Senatc, and 
of his greater Carthaginian antagonist'. Soon hisi name xvais on 
every one’a Uj^s, and iiis Avas the star which seemed destined- to 
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])rinv victDiy and j)t‘aco 1o liLs countly.”* lie liad already l)cen 
elected cunde a'dilo in n.c. thoiii^'li below the hyal aye; and, 
af^ he now prc'.sejited hiinsi'll'lo ihe ])eo|)h', in the fret^hness of his 
inaidy beauty, otferiny to jtass ovei' to tlie ycene of hi.s father’s 
and his irtiele’s death, and in avenyiny them to save his (;ountiy, 
he was ree.eivc'd witli an I'liTlinsiasni wjiicii connnnnieale<l itself to 
the whole enter])ri.''e, Jr has, in fa(‘t, been*suyyeste<l that I'is 
candidature was arranyed with the'Senate for the very jmrpuse of 
yiviny populaiily to tlie Spanish Avar. * 

Scipio arriAcd in Sj)a!n in liie auliiiun of n.o. ij]0, Avith j\Iarcus 
Silanus as his lie-uUaiant; his army, united Avith that of Nero, num¬ 
bered about dO.OOO nu'ii. 'J’lu' tle(‘t Avas »-oniman(k‘d bv his friend 
(*. Ijii'lius, the ialhe]’ ol that liicluis whose dcAoled iViemhhij) tor 
the Aounyer Africanus lias become so celebi'ided throuyh th(‘])i'nof 
t’icero. The ('arlhay inian forces in tlie jieninsula AAcre stdl under 
ihesjune three' yenerals, wliose aauijI of coneert shoA\eel itself in 
their A\ ielely seatten'd jiosiiions. W hile llasdrtdial l>ari‘a Avas col¬ 
lect iny his force's on tJu' (;iblc-lan<l of t’a.side, Avilli a view to the 
passayei of the llbro and the* lb rene<‘S, Wlayo Avas at tlie Straits, 
and ilasih ubal the soimf (1 isyo at tJie nionlh of the'fayus. Sei[iio 
resol\('d tee make an atlenipl u|io]i New (.'artliaye Ix'foi’e' either of 
tlie di'>tant armies could come to its relii'f. Marly in the spriny ol‘ 
n.c. LM)U, his -'rmy and tleet started from lairaco, and folh>Aviny 
till' direct line aloiiy the eoast, appeared befoi-e the cify. Mayo, a 
resoIid('commandei' ^l]'^■nytliened a.yari'ison ofon^v HiOO ( artha- 
yinians liy calliny the cili/.(‘ns t(t arms, and aitempU'd a sally, in 
A\hich he A\as rej.ul.scvl., AssauKed in his (urn, Mayo ha'jd the 
liomajis at Itay u}>on the (onyiie of land on I Ik' end of Avhich the 
city stood.* Jhd. A\hile the attention ol* the yandson \^as thus 
occu])ie<l,* Scijiio directed his main attack from the side of the 
harbour, “ Avhefe ^’ejitiine himself shoAved the AA'ay,” over a bank 
left dry by the ebb tide. Jli're the del'endcrs had d('seried the 
Avails, to lake yitu't in the conlliet on the land side: an entrance 
Avas ea-sily eiT ted: and i\Iayo, soeiny the city lost, surrender'd 
!iu* citadel. The mayniliceiit schemes of JIamih'ar and his sons 
Avere {|,nnihila(ed in a sinyle day by the lossjai their«yreat ca])ital, 
AAith its sliijis and munitions of Avar, its ."tores of egrn, and a 
trea.sure of (500 talents. JMaster of the persons A)f*i0,000 cap¬ 
tive's, amony Avlnun were elylitceii Carthayimaii Jjudyes, IScipio 
rendered to the citizens their liberty on condition (d* obedience to 
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Home. The liosfn^-os of tlic 8])aiiisli tribes friendly to CarfhajL^e 
were promised liberty as soon as tlieir people should send in their 
adhesion ; and in fact tlio fall of New Carthage was soon followed 
by tlic sul)mission uf nearly all the nations on both sides of the 
Ebro. To crown this brilliant success, Scipio averted,, for the 
])resent, the danger he had risked for its achiev^ement, by returning 
to Tari'aco before Ilasdrubal had time to cross the Ebro. 

It seems, liowever, that the young general was too much dazzled 
by the prospect of compiering all Spain, to })ay sutlicient regard to 
the more im]>ortant bearing,of his oj)erations on the war in Italy. 
He endangered iiis own communications by breaking up his tleet, 
in order to strengiheu his army with (he crews ; and he failed to 
prevent the departure, first of Ilasdrubal and afterwards of Mag<», 
to their brother’s aid. He encountered the fonner at Ihecula in 
Andalusia; and though Sc.ij)io claimed a hard-won victory, Has- 
drubal succeeded, b}' the sacrifice of a portion of his army, in 
drawing ofi'his best troops, with his eh-pjiants and treasure, to the 
n(»rtli coast, whence he efi’ected his passage into Gaul by the wes¬ 
tern ])asses of the Hyrene'es, to reap‘the fatal rewai’d of his daring 
perseverance on the banks of the Metaurus. His de])arture left 
S})ain an easy coinpiest to Seipio, though at the risk of Italy, 
llasdj’ubal (he son of (tisgo, and Mago, with the^aid of the light 
cavalry of l\Iasinissa and f'd'a reinforcement sent fi'om Carthage’ 
under Hanno, kept up a desultory warfare in the interior through 
the campaign /)f n.c. fn the following year the Carthagi¬ 

nians made iffiother of those desperate ellbrts by which, as W(; 
have seen in Sicily, they were ill the holiit of sliowing too late 
what timely exertion might have* efieidi'd'; and their new army of 
TO,(too loot, 4000 horse, and d'-i elej)hants, united to the forces of 
Ilasdrubal and i\Iago, was totally defeated in a second biijtle at 
Ihecula, where the tacti<‘s of Scijiio hav’e beei>comiiared to those 
of AVellington at Salamanca. Ki'ejiing back his own Spaniards, 
on whom he could place no reliance, he threw the weight of his 
legions on tlie hastily raised ami pi’obably disatleeted Spanish 
troops, wlio formed the bulk of the hostile army. AVhen the * 
battle was hf-st, the .Spanish levies dissolved like the snow in 
s})ring; and Ilasdrubal^ipid Mago escaped almost alone to Gades. 
That primeval settlement of the PlicQuicians was tJie only spot 
they now hekV'in the peninsula (b.c. 200). 

This decisive vic*rory not only left Seipio free to carry the war 
over into Afri(;a, but secured him no less an ‘auxiliary than 
Masiuissa. • I^»zzled hy the success of the Roman arms, tind 
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fascinated hy the personal influence of Scipio, the kin,Gj.of' the 

Massy]ians—as h^ }iad now become ])y tlie deiitli of liis father 

Gala—secretly promised his aid to the Romans, The enthusiastic 

youno- victor was tem])ted to make a similar experintent on the 

rival chief of tlie Massjesvlians. lie crossed over to Africa with 

*/ 

only two rpiinqiieremes, and s])ent some days at the court of 
Sy])liax, not only in the security of nomad hospitality, hut in 
friendly intcTConrse with his adversary, Jlasdrul)al the son of 
(iisi^o, who had crossed over from.Gades on a like errand. * The 
chiirni of Scipit)’s conversation jiroved U'ss powerful than the 
beauty of Sophonisha, the dau^ht(T of llasdruhal;• and the 
j)romise of her hand determined Syphax tf) the ■^idc of (.'‘artha'.,'’c. 


as its refusal was said to hav(! bt'en the secret caust' of TMasinissa’s 


defection. The tra^’ic. end of this ])rincess has Ix'cn a favourite 
theme with p(»ets and painters. Falling; into the hands of Masi- 
Tiissa Avhen he stormed his rival’s ca])ital, she woti his heart and 
became his bride, but Sci])io, dreading' her intluence over his 
ally, demanded her smTeiuk-r as a ])risoncr of var, and Masinis^^a 
only saved her from tlfl' slMUiie of being shown in the Roman 
trium])h by sending her a bowl of jioisoji. 

"fhe 7’omantic excursion of Scipio to Afi'ica had ahnost lost him. 
Spain. The tribes which had reluctantly borne the (^U'thaginian 
yoke though! to exjiel all foreigners from their soil ; and the 
Homan soldiers were clamorous for tjieir ])ay. Scarcely had the 
rebellion been su])])ressed, and a. tc'rrible cxain]th» given to the 
Sjianiai'ds by tlu^ sac]c of llliturgi, wIkmi the illness of Scipio 
vas seized by SOOO of bis ti’oo])s*as the occasicai for a mutiny, 
which his unex])oct(*d I'Ci'overy yuablcd him |)roniptly to sui)]»ress. 
Th(' last hop(i of ('ai'Hiage in the iicniusula was at an end ; and 
Mago* wly) could not long have-defended (bides, was directed by 
the Senati'to gather all the force that hejiad left, and to make 
a last elfort trfaijJ Hannibal in Italy. The sea had been laid ojien 
by Scijiio’s destruction of his own fleet, and the youngest son of 
Tlainilcar sailed first to Minorca, the cajiital of vhich still bears 
his name, ar-’ thence in (he following spring to la'guria, whose 
mountaineers supplied him with oik' more army. Rut his force 
was too weak, and Hannibal was too distant and too much re¬ 
duced, for any etfectivc ojieratiojis. HcyiTiid the sack of (Jenoa, 
all that Mago could do was to maintaiif a guerilla warfare for tw'O 
years. At length, defeated in Cisalpine Gaul In' (Juintilius Varus, 
he embarked for Africa, but died of his wouiids on the voyage, in 
the year befoje his brolht'r’s overthrow at Zama (a.c. 20fl). 
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Tlic departure of Mn^c^o severed tlie last liolcl of Cartilage upon 
Spain;* and Scipio so-wcU knew liow to hnjnjpve liis victory ky 
liis personal iiilluence, tliat the naiives, clinrnied ky his o-onerosity, 
liiunanity, find reual courtesy, would willini^dy lip-vc chosen him 
for their kin^'. Ihil, however ea^’or to kend the state to his own 
will, S<‘ijiio Mas too sincere a ])atriot to ^n-atifv his amluKon at its 
ex])ense. That ainkitioii Innl the one aim of linishinp: the "war, 
and to this end S(;i]>io resolved to take for his kase not S])ain 
aIon(“, kill the M'hole resources of the Roman cm])ire. lie returned 
to Italy, and ollered himself as a eandidale for the consulshii). 
In spite of his keini^ still far M’itliin the lee;al a_< 2 ;’e, and his not 
havinu' served tlie ]»rfvto]‘shi[), he M'as elected ky the unanimous 
vote of the eenluries : and his sole eonduel of tlu* M’ar Mas ensiwed 
ky ^ivine’ him f>r eolh'aeue tin* eliiiT ponlilf, P. Ijieinius (Vassus, 
M'hose oiliee forkade hi^ lea\ini;’ Italy. Rut still his okji'ct uais 
not vet n'ained. Tlu* old Roman ijarlv in the Si'uate, lu'aded kv 
the \enerakl(* Paltius Maximus, Mere oj)])osed to tla; Alrican (‘am- 
]tai^e'n. and adhei'inu' to the “safer policy"—ahvays so (K'ar to 
cautious mediocrity—Mould have ke(»n c(mtent M'ith drivino' llan- 
nilial out of Italy. Other Icelinys Mere miiiyled M'il li this hesi¬ 
tation. ft Mas not in human nature* tor the ancient senators to 
vienv M'ithout je-aloiisy the nn[)]-ece*denle-d pojiularity of one M'ho, 
besides keiny younu-, M'as imkiied M’ith the'(ire'ek learning M’hich 
they distrusted and dislik('<l. Nor docs his military career seem 
to have inspkvd thc‘m Mith full conlidence. J,lis atfakh* spirit, 
was too closely allital to a la\il_\ M’hu‘h adlowed danc-('rons 
licence to his ^sukonlinatcs: and, in his eagerness to eoinpu'r 
Spain, he had risked a se'cond <iontlayr;di<»n in Italy. On the 
other hand, tlie occasion itself and the ulianimoiis voice of the* 
])eopl(' hxd united to de(‘la.re that the Mar must lx* k>nis]ied in 
Africa, and that Scijiio.Mas tin' man to Vini.sh it. S.i) the Senate 
tem])oi'i/cd. Sicil\ was assiuned to Sci[)io for his ]'ro\ince, M'here 
he M'as to kuihl a licet and rnnki* all otlii'r prejiarations fir jiassiiiLj^ 
over to Africa in the follow mo-yejir. ^riu* Senate M’ithheld from 
the consul the usual poMcr of makiny a iu'M' h'vy, on the pivti'xt 
that his real jirovince M'as sulheiently defended ky the tM'o legions 

* oxrty a-i tlir followin.cj year (Ti r. tli'' two orcat diveioiis of llio ]K'!iin=;nl,i 
made- tiy llie Mliro wore coiisliliifc'i into llio Itomaii ))toviii(’('s of Jlillii'r and I-’miIIkt 
Hjiiiiu ainl lltsi>aiiia ritirwr). fii tlio division ot lin; i)H)\iiu'C‘.s 

liy Augustus, tlio roiiiior w.is known liy tlie iiaiiif ul' 'Turrtiroio n'lis. Irom il,s vaintal 
Tarmco, and tin- l.ittor A\a^ .siiliduidcd into Jhr/ini nho rcylnn ol tin' ll.i'lis, (iiunlul- 
qnii'ir) MuiLnsitaiila, divi.sions wliicli coircspond roughly ir> Andalu^na Vind Puriiujal. 
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alroatly in flic island? and even tlicse were still under a gtignia, 
fer they were the relics of tlio army of Canine. The permission 
to cnnTl volunteers throughout Italy was perhaps designed as a 
means of ridding the land of a class whom it was dillicult to 
]>ring hack to order. ‘‘The African army,” says Mommsen, “was, 
in the vi#w of the maj(»rify of the Senate, a forlorn liojie of dis¬ 
rated companies and volunteers, the loss of whom, in any event, 
the stale needed not greatly to regret*.” The one ojiening left in 
this fence of jealousy Avas enough, for Seipio, and the volunteer 
spirit of Italy rose at the call, as in tlu* i'l’isis of the Phrst Punic 
A\ ar. IMoiiey was raised for the licet hy ciuilributions.levied on 
C('rtain disidl'ected cilies of Plruria* and on the states of Sicily; 
and forty days snl'lii'ed for its equi[>nienl. d’he reei’uils vho 
tlocked in from all jtarts of Itnly aviuv already for llu* most ])art 
ex]»c'ri('nc('d in war. Tin* winha* sulliecd for all needful ])repa.ra- 
tions, and at the beginning (tf n.c. ‘d()4, the e.xptMlitioii was ready 
to sail for Africa. At this very juncture, the only hope I'emaining 
to the (^irlhaginians of succour troin viihout was cut oil’ by the 
]ieac(‘ which Avas maile ITetween the Pomans and Philip of Mace¬ 
donia (i!,e. “(P)). • 

jMeaiiAvliile Seijiio had alino.>l alforded his enemies a trium])h. 
On his AA'ay to Sicily he had sla\eil lo complete the reduction of 
Poeri. This inhu'li-rence in a province not his oavii Avas folloAA'ed 
by gross misconduct on Ihc' jtarl of^lhe ollicer Avhom he left in 
command thereand the citizens carried their ,complaints to 
pome. Nor Avas the, Semate less otfendeil at the rumours ol’ 
Sei|)io's almost regal style of living in Sicily, AATiere la* Avas said 
to be sjaaiding ,his tinie in the OiAS'k gMiinasia, and Avith the 
■ Crei'k arti.-‘ls and men of lettei’S. A commission of m(|uiry was 
sent fo Hjcily: but Avhen tiny saw tin* real stall*, of hi^; prepara¬ 
tions, they Hung aAvay ail disfi-ust, and bade him in the name of 
the Si'iiate to^-rij^ss oati* into Africa. 

On the si<le of the (.hrihaginians, Hannibal aa'us still ])ent up 
in the Pruttian peninsula, uuAviHing to let go his last h«>»ld of 
Italy: TMago. in l.igui'ia and Oaul, Avas too tar otf to intliK'nco 
the course o^ events. The defenee of Africa (U'pended on itself. 
The Oarthaginians had obtained a ])o\verful ally in »Sy])hax, Avho 
liad overrun the territories of ]\lasinis.sa* and driven him as a 
fugitive to the borders of the deseiT.* The force'at Carthage 
itself consisted of 20,0t)0 foot, GOOD Jiorse,-ami MO clejihants, 
Avith strong ileet in tl’.c harbour. No iVtemiit Avas made to 
oppose the passage of ISeipio, who landed in the spring of B.c. 
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204, at^tlie Fair Proinoniory,* iiortli of Utica. lie was at once 
joined by Masinissa, indeed no amiy, l)ut. a spirit and 

experience which were invalualde. The Libyans waited the first 
events of tlie caiupai^’ii before taking a part. The Punic force 
proved iiuable to resist tlie Homans in the field, and afler some 
successful cavalry skirmishes, Sci[tio, advanced to the i^siege of 
Utica. Put the apju’oach of a great Niimidian army ‘ under 
Sypha.x compelled him to retreat to a fortitied camp on a ])ro- 
montory south of the Pagradas,, Avhere he spent the winter. This 
“• (\)rnelian Camp” was, tScipio’s Torres Vednrs.f 

The si)ring of n.c. 2tt3 found the jn’oconsul in a mdst critical 
position, between .the armies of ^^y})hax and-tlie C\arthaginians ; 
blit he extricated himself in a manner eipially unscrupulous and 
daring. 1 laving thrown tlie enemy off their guanl by ])retending 
a wish to capitulate, lie siiritrised the camj> of tlie Numidians, 
whose reed huts w'ere s]>eedily in a blaze ; and an’Iiou the C\artha- 
ginians liastened to render aid, their camp was s*ur])rised in turn. 
Both armies /le<l in jianic, siitleT-ing a terrible loss in the ])ursnit. 
{^y])hax retreated to his capital of (^'rta,'the almost imjiregnable 
strcaigth of which has failed again and again in ancient and 
modern ivar. It now'yielded to the assault of Ijadius and Masi¬ 
nissa, giving Syphax as a prisoner to the Homans, and Sojdio- 
nisba to the fate which has been I’elated; w'hile JMasinissa, (‘onsoled 
for her loss bv the kingdom of his rival, brought the united force* 
of tin* Numidi^ms to the aid of Home. 

j\leamvhile the Carthaginians, having been reinforced bv a 
corps of 4tl0(> ?dacedonians n'ndei* So])ater, and by a body of 
(.V-ltiberian mci-ek'naries from S])ai]\, had ]-iske<l apd lost a ])itched 
battle in the plain of the ]>agradas near Ftica, and had gained 
little by q, partially successful attack of their licet oij Sc'ijiio’s 
naval camp. Once more, as in the ti/nes of Agathoclcs and 
Hegulns, they were shut up within the city, and it«was only'the 
resolution of tin* ])ojnilar jiarty that averted the conclusion of a. 
peacCr Hannibal and Alago wi're recalled from Italy. The latter, 
as w'C have seen, died upon his voyjigo. The former, who had 
only been aw'aiting in his head-cjuarters at (h-oton the result of 
rencwved negoeiations W'ith I’hilip, liastened to embark on the 
transports lie Had kept' ready, and arrived safely at Lejitis l^irva 
tow'ards the close nf the wear b.c. 203. 


* Pulchruni Prm)fiinf<iriit7n, pnibalily tlic iiiodcrii Pus tShh. I'ou i^/nishn, or C. 
Zihreb. (Si'c till' on ]>* 3.00.) 

't The .sjtot iftainc-il the name of Castrn Corncli'i. iL i.s Dm modern Ghrllah.,, 
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Romo was glad wliln he departed. For fifteen years li*s pre¬ 
sence in Italy had Iven an incubus: for ten of those fifteen a 
pressing terror. The Romans computed their losses in the field 
at 300,000 men. Their best and ])ravest generals, the Scipios, 
I’aiiliis, Gracchus, Marcellus, had yielded up their lives on the 
fields wh*rc many more had left their reputation. One man alone, 
of all who commanded in the beginning of tho war, had come 
to its end with life and honour both ])reserved; and in his person 
the Romans decorated the wholo state with the simple trophy of 
its deliverance. Of all the crowns which •formed the rewards of 
distingni.shed valour, the most honourable was not the triumphal 
laurel of the victorious general;—not the eha])lets of golden pali¬ 
sades, or golden turrets, or golden bcak.s (d’ shi])s, won by the 
soldier who first broke into an enemy’s entrenchment, or scaled 
the Avail of a. fortress, or boarded a hostile vessel:—not even the 
civic croAvn of oak lea\'es, the ])riceof the ])recious life of a Roman 
citizen. AboA’c all these in rank Avas the Wreath of the Rlockade,* 
which AA'us presented by a late-beleaguered army to the general 
A\ho ha<l })i‘(dven u]) the tfiege, niadc' of gn’as.s gathered on the .spot 
Avhere they had bc'cn shut up. And uoav, at tho age of ninety, 
(v>uintus Fahius IMaximus Avas croAviicd Avith a. chajdc't of the grass 
of Italy, as the man avIio had first shown hoAv to sustain tho siege 
of the Avholo country, and had li\md to see it broken uj) ; Avhile 
tho youngest consul Rome had eA'(T si^'cn Avas gatlawing in Africa 
the laurels Avhich^AA'erc' to crown the final ti‘ium])h. • 

The arriA^al of Hannijjal on tlu! coast ]>Iace<l the ])0|)ular ]>arty 
at (^irthagx' in the ascendant, jm(f they forced a.riipturci of tho 
lU'gociations by pbmdering a Roman ti’ansjxprt fic'et, and captui’ing 
U Roman euv<»y. Scipro a\eng(‘d th(' outrage by devastating tho 
valley*of (lie I’agradas, and selling into slavery tho inhalfltants, to 
Avhom he had ])reviously,olfei'od a tree' ca]»itulation. JMeaiiAvhile 
llaniiibal advifiu'^d inland from lladrumetum on tiie (^st coast, 
toAvards the ujijier Ragradas, Avhere the rival generals met, in the. 
neighbourhood of Sicca. Venerea (J/-/uf//'). A personal con¬ 
ference ensued Roth leaders are said to huA’e been anxious for 
]>oaee, Hannibal fiom the conviction of its necessity, Scipio from 
tho fear of being superseded. Rut Ave can hardly believe that 
cither Avaaild Iiuat been content to forego the decisi\’0 conflict, and 
tho overtures of Hannibal may Iuiaui been “intended h) forestall tho 
accusations of the peace* pai'ty at Carthage. “Hcf AV'as unable to 
obtain ••any better terms than tlu'so Scipio had already offered, 
• • * Ol'siilLonuliit. • 
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the cession to Home of Spain and the IMeditei’rancan islands, the 
confirmation of Masinissa in the late kini^^dom Syjdiax, the sur¬ 
render of the CartlijiLriiiiaii tlecf, except ships, and the ])ayment 
of 4000 talents for tlie exi>enses of the war,—in short, the reduction 
of Carthage to the rank of llie chief city of Africa Proi)er, amidst 
douhtfiil allies and disafiected subjects, stripped of all* imperial 
and maritime j^ower, and Avith Masinissa planted as a thorn in her 
side. 


Siich terms could only he aecqded as the result of a crushing 
defeat ; and the Waterloo of ancient histoiy was fought at Zaaia, 
in the plain of the U])]»er Jlagradas, on the confines of Zengitana 
and Jlyzaciiim.* -In no great battle was there ever less of acci¬ 
dent ; in none di*' the issue de[)end more on the skill of the 
generals and the character of the troops. Tlu^ ('oininanders were 
well matched, but not so the forces at their disposal. Sciiuo had 
two veteran legions, Avith a pro])orlionate numluT of auxiliaries, 
accustomed to a<*t in the ])erfcct unity of tlunr Avell-knowji tactics, 
devoted to their leaden*, and borne along by his oavu enthusiastie; 
fait]] in the (h'stiny to which the gods had calk'd him. Hannibal, 
on the otla'i* hand, had to*eke out the re'iics of his A'c'teran ai'iiiy 
Avith the African levies and the Carthaginian militia, of whom the 
latle'i’Hiis}>ected the Jidelity of the Libyans, Avhile the* former re'- 


membered Iioav often they had been sacritice'd to save the lives of 
the Cai'thaginians. Oji boUi side.s the infantry Avert drawn up in 


* ftic cMU'l iiii'l linii' of Uii' :iri' iiitf’cri.-iiii. Z.miM, ]ir()lol)l\ lln; 

j)l;ico ul'trrwurils cnlJi il Z.iiiiii from flic rcsulcinc of .Iiilm, is suppo^od to 

111'now i(‘|iri‘-<(‘ntoil by .soinc iiiiiii iii.ii Jdtiitn. Tin- nsnul cylculiilioii, liicli lives 
Hie (bile by nieiins of a solar ('(lipse to Oelolier ]'), ii c, is seaieely tiii^lMoitby ;• 
Ullil lll(> seiineliee of events sei'llis to llll]ily tbaf tile batlb' Mas loll^lll 111 tin* .spl lllj;. 
'I'lie jiarallef between Z.iiii.i .iiid AValeiloo is notiied liy I>i. Aiimbl iii*ilie lollowiii;; 
terms.—“Twice li.ls tbele been Mitllessed tin; str* g^le of !lie llij.iliest illdoidnal 
gen Ills against the i esnin is s ainl iiisl it nl ions of a gi eat nat ion ^ ai? I in ’'liolli eases tlio 
nation Inis ^I'cn \ielorioiis l'’or .se\eiiteen \eais ll.iniiibal .sizovi; against Jioiiie ; for 
.sixteen yeai's Na|io]eon Hona|iaite .stiove ag.niisl, Ibiglaiid. 'J'lie elloits of the iirsL 
ended in Zania- tliose of tin’ .seeoinl in AVateiloo” (///.sAir//eg A'o//ie, \o]. in. ]>. tCJ). 
Sir Kdward Cieasy lias lurllier called atfeution to Ibe remarkable ]iaralle! between 
the victorious generals. “Seipio ami At'cllinglon both Indd for many years eom- 
niaud.s of high iinportanee, but distant from the main theatre of war. The .s.nno 
eoiiiitry W’as the se^iic of the firirieipal military eiireer of (sieh. Jl was in Sji.thi that 
Seipio, like Wellington, sueee.s.sivel}' eiieoiintered and oveithrow nearly all the .sub¬ 
ordinate generals^ of the enemy'before being opposed to the chief eliamjiion ami 
com(neror liiin.self. ^IJoHi Sei])io and AVellington leslorod tlieir eoiintryiuen’s eon- 
iidenec in arms, wlicn shaken by a .smses of revm’.ses. And laeh of tlie.nj clo.sed a 
long and pi-rilou-s war liy A eonijibde and overwlielining d( feat of the clioscii leader 
and the chosen veterans of tlie foe” {Decisive Jiatlhs, pp. 127, 128).* 
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<lireo linos, with the Cavalry on the wings, tine Tlomnns l>eing in 
thou- regular ()r(lci\ wiiilo ITiinnilnil iilaced his Africans in the hrst 
rank, t1 10 militia ot* (hrthage in the second, and his veterans in 

the third. llis van was c'overed bv a formidable aryav ot‘ St) ele- 

• * 

])liants; but long e.'vix'rieuci* had taught the Jiomans how little 
these boiftits were to be dreadM, mid Scipio left intervals to permit 
of their free ]iassage through his lines. Their unwieldy strength 
was far more than (“ouuterbalauccxl by the .transferenec to tlic 
Homan side of the arm in which C'arthaLre had hitherto, heen 
strongest, the Numidian cavalry, who were now united under the 
command of .Masinissa. It was this incfjiialily that decided the 
lirsl stage of t*he conflict. The charge of ilie eh^phauts was spent 
upon the enijity spaces in the Homan line; and, gallcfl with juis- 
sih's as they i>a‘jsed Iw, they wi'ri' <lri\en to lie* rigid and h‘ft 
among the Ckirthaginian (“avalry, which, while thus disordered, 
was dis[)crsed by the Numidians f>f Alasinis.sa. IMeanwhile tlui 
contest between the first lines of the infantry lasted till both were 
so disordered and t‘xhau'dcd as to fall back ipiou tlu‘ sixsanl ranks, 
Tlu'u was se/'u the fdaT didect in the coiipiosition of the Hunic 
army. The ('art haginian ndlilia, always unable to put out their 
sti’cngth till dri\i‘!i to bay within tlndr walls, gave such faint sup¬ 
port that the Libyans (h'miuxl thcmseivc's onci' more betrayed, 
and began to cut their wav ihrough the second litu‘. llannibaL 

( I t ■ 7 

with c()nsum¥iat(‘skill, brought uj) hiiS* reserve' to the front, forcing 
aside the conf'usc’il ma.''Ses of his first two lines t('*lh(' right and 
left, wdiih' Scijiio U“d foi’ward his^second and tlprd lines to the 
thinks of his tir."!, which still held its ground. Though fearfully 
outnumberc'd, thf veti'rims of Hannibal fought like nu'u who had 
so often coinpicri'd in Italy, and yielded not an inch of ground, 
tbit by tiffs tiiiu' the Homan* cavalry, returning from thfi pursuit, 
surryundeil the devoted hand, and, hy a sti'ange revolution of for- 
tiiiK', a movi'ineni. such as had almost annihilati'd tiie Homans a.t 
(‘aniiie enabled the very survivors (d“ that fatal field to destroy 
their compu'rors still more comjiletely on the jdain of /ama: 
2t),0(l0 Cartin' ,ini,in'! were left on the tii'ld of battle, and as many 
.nore wt're taken prisoners. In a word, the army was annihilated, 
ami Uannibal himseli‘esi'api'd with a hand|'nl of meji to lladrume- 
fiim. Jlis conduct of the baffle elicitixl the w'armesi; admiration 
of his young compieror,^ and an interesTing story told of the 
courtesies exchanged betw'oeu them when they fnet some years 
later at the court of Anti’oclius the Great at Ephesus, where Han¬ 
nibal: was hi •exile w'hen Scjpio went there iis an ambassador. In 
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answerito an enquiry, whom he esioemed thi« greatest of generals, 
Hannibal replied, Aleximdor the Great.”'- who was‘the 

second ?” asked t^cipio. “ Pyrrhus,” was the tantalizing answer. 
“ And who the tliird “ Myself.” Surprised at having found no 
place as yet, Scipio rejoined, “ AVhat then would you InJvc said if 
you liad conquered me at Zama?” Tlien,” exclaimed Hannibal, 

1 should have ranked myself above Alexander, above Pyrrhus, 
above every otlier general.” 

Sii^h feelings of admiration may liave mingled with the generous 
impulses and the motives of sound policy which induced l^cipio to 
gi’ant tolenible terms of peace. lie was too wise to drive Car¬ 
thage to des])air, while the Nnmidians were still recjent allic's, and 
the Jjibyans had not declared decidedly for Pome; with the in¬ 
ternal strength of the city as yet untried, and above all with 
such a general as Hannibal. He has been accused of hurrying on 
the peace, f )r fear of leaving a successor to reap the ]io)iours of 
the war; but the glory of his victory placed him above the danger 
of an immediate recal, and the resistance otfered to the 3 a)unger 
{Scii)io, when Carthaga; was in her extremity, pi'oved the wisdom 
of not jirovoking such resistance now. Put wo cannot doubt that 
the nol)le mind of Scipio was swayed by higher molives, which the 
better part of the Senate would comprehend and share. Tlie inso¬ 
lent pride, which regards the destruction of a fu* as the natural 
conse(pience of his def'at, is as short-sighted as it is jnsensate. It 
lias been condemned by all true statesmen, from the time of him 
who protested-against jaitting out one of the iwes of (Jreece, to 
those who had in our own times to di‘cide the fate of France. “ Is 
it to be su})posed,” exclaims the eloquent German liistorian, 

“ that one so generous, luqirejiidiced, and intelligent as Scipio, 
should not have asked liimself of wliat beneiit it couh] be'to his 
country, now that the political [inwer of t)ie Garthaginiau eitv was 
annihilated, utterly to destroy that jirimitivo scat of'i’ommcrce and 
of agriculture, aud wickedly to ovei throw one of the main jiillars 
of tiic then existing civilization? 'flu' time liad not yet come 
when the first men of Pome lent themsolvi's to demolish the civi¬ 
lization of their neighbours, and frivolously taneied that they could 
wash away from themselves the eternal infamy of the nation by 
shedding an idle tear.” 

Nor was the magnaniiflity of Hannibal less cons])icuons in sub¬ 
mitting to the fate'of tlie vanquished. The j>eace jiarty at (lar- 
thage left to him the odium of the ncgociation. He saw that it 
was impossible to resist terms wliicb would disable Carthage ^rom 
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becbniiiig sixain tto lival of Romo, and himself from ronowm*)^ llio 
g’loat J&arciiio enterprise. The stake had been played and lost, 
and the forfeit was enough to satisfy even the revenge of Rome. 
Carthage was placed so completely at her feet, that no attempt was 
made to*improve the opjxu’tiiiuity of the great Eastern wars, and 
resistance was oidy roused at length when the doom of the city 
was ])ronoim(V‘d. Resides the coiufitions already prescribed in 
fa\oui* of Rome and j\[asinissa, <iml the increase of tiie pecuniary 
demand to an annual contribution of 200 kdents (nearly £50,000), 
the Carthaginians bound themselves to make no war upon Romo 
or her allies beyond the limits of Africa, and not to go to war even 
in Africa itself without the permission of the Romans. Thus she 
was restricted within the limits of her original territory in Zeugi- 
tana and Ryxacium^ with tlu^ settlements on the coast of Tripolis, 
hemmed in on the land side by Masinissa’s Numidian hordes,* 
shut out from the j\rediterrancan by R(»me, and reduced to a con¬ 
dition little more than tributary. The peace was ratified in n.c. 
2<H^ and with this closing year of a century (Jarthag-o virtually 
disappears from the history of the W(iirld, until our attention is 
recalled to the Itrief episode of her destruction. 

Theinilitary career of JTamiibal in liis country’s serviceAva.s closed. 


when—like AVellington and Nai»oleon — he was but 45 years old; 
and, if he avi* 8 not destined, like the former, to intluenee the policy 
of a long pciice jvoii by victory, Jieither did he die, Jike the latter, 
in distant e.vile, till hu had made more than one etlbrt to retrieve 
the fortunes of his c*ountTy. Tlie vast intluenee he Jiad wmi in spite 
of his defeat—ecflifessed by his <)])])onents when they left the peace 
* negociations in his hahds—and the power a(‘(piire(l by the popular 
pai'ty'ilinfugh the obvious iifcaj)acity of the nobles, enalded him to 
conpiuaice an internal reform as a new basis of political power 
for C’arthage.* 'V^"e have already noticx'd the nature of this reform, 
and its inevitable failure through the hoj)e]ess corruption of the 
])eople ; but his jxditical ascendancy seems to have lasted during- 
the nine years that hi- remained at Cartilage. ]\IeanwljiJe, it is no 
discredit to the enthusiastic patriot and the enemy devoted by a 
life-b'ug vow, if he did what he could to encounige the foes of 
Rome, though the details of such intrigues are recorded only by 
his enemies. It was no^fault of Ilanmbtll, but a stfilbhig exainjilo 

* ft%lioul(l 1)(! rc-inriiil)croJ tlu’t tlio N^niiiidiiiu of Miisini.ssa diil not 

iin'i’oly til', Idci’ tho TS'iiinidia of tiio iiiaiw, to tin-wi’-it of flio t'!U'th.i<;inian torrilory 
(Afrii-ii Projiriiif’ intt .swept roitiid it ou tlio south,*to the Lesser Syrtis, and still 
further custwaid, below Tripolis. * • 
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of tlic providential dis])C‘i)saii()n l)y wliicli the rourse of events is 
ordered, that tin' kin^-s of Macedonia and Syria reservcvl tlieir 
attacks till Jtonie eoidd deal witJi llieni singl}'. At length, when 
Antioelius the (Ji'cat was on tlie point of eiigag’ing’ iji liis war with 
Home, the Anti-J3areine faction at (,'artha-^e denounced JIannihal 
as an al»cltor of the Syrian king. Cn. Servilius was sent'as am¬ 
bassador to (Jartliage, openly to demand an e.vplanation, but 
secri'tly to obtain the surrendei^of Ibinnibal, or even, as is alleged 
by some, liis - assassination. Ilannihal rianained all day at Jiis 
post in th.e Senate and P’orum and took ])art in the discussion, bat 
at nigl\trall he rode olf to his marine, villa, whei'C iii a hidden bay 
he had Hhij)s always ready to put to sea, and left the amhassador 
to carry hack to Home the alarming news of his esca])e. lie was 
received with open aiaiis by Antiochns at l']i)l|,esus (n.c. ihb), and 
arrajiged a ])lan of can)[taign, in which his niilitaiT gi'iiius and 
his steadfast, enmity to Home were*. e(pially eons])icu(t(is; but, as 
wo shall see in the following chapter, only so njuch of it was 
ado]»terl as iinobasl Jlannibal in his hisS. defeat, lighting at sea, 
against Home aided by the shi})S of ('•u'thage. \\'hen the injection 
of his advice ])roduced the foreseen result, and Antiochus was ovei- 
thrown by the Sei}»if>s at IMagnesia (n.c. l‘JO), the snrrejider of 
.Hannibal was made one of the coiiditions of ])eac(e Once more he 
fled to the c<iurt of Prusiasof Hithxnia: but the Ihuiians could feel 
no security while their dii'aded enemy still live(l, and T. t^uinctius 
Flamiuij)us was sent to d(!inan<l his siii'i’cnder oj’ death. Ilaiuiibars 
liouse was Ix'set ny as^assins, and he chose death In’taking })oison. 

He had long been j)]’ej»ared to (li» so,” adds a Jioman, ‘‘ for he 
knew’ the Homans and the faith of kings. The yeai' of his deatii 
is unccrtabi; ])robably he died in tin; Jalter half t>fn.('. bs:{, at the 
age of 7t>. When he. W'as lujiai. Home was contending with 
doubtful success lb)- the possession of Sii-ily; he wad lived Jong 
enough to see the. W'est wholly subdued, and to tight his own last 
battle W'ith the Homans against the \essels of his nati\e city, 
wliieii had itself become Homan; and he was constrained at last 
to remain a mere spectator, whde Ibune overpow’ered thi' Mast fis 
tlio tem])est overpowers the shi[t that has Jio one at the helm, and 
to feel that he alone w’a.^ the pilot that could have W’eathered the 
storm. There was left trohini no further hope to ))e disa])poinled 
w'hen he died; Init he had honestly, thi'oiigh fifty years of striiggh*, 
kept the oath he had sw’orn wlien a l)oy.’'* His great adversary 
Scipio died, probably in the same year, iibvoluntary exile. 

, *''Iommsc'ii, Ilinfoi'n i>/ Jlujiic, 'vol. li. ji 282. 
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^ONDITION OF ITALY. 

A-t Itoine tlie })(;iicc»was celebrated with rejoicings nut yet tree 
from tlftj dash of lj<1terness infused ])y the survival of their great 
enemy, wliose supreme personal influence in the contest tlieir own 
writers Justly inark by calling it tiie J[((tntifxdic, as well as the, 
Second khmic AVar. Its result was to make the great rival of 
Koine Tier vassal, and the warlike Africans, who had formed the 
chief military strength of Carthage, her allies;—to transfer from 
the I’hceuician to the katin re[)u])lic the dominion of the seas and 
the einpii'e of the AVest, where (Spain anj the islands were pro¬ 
vinces of Uome and Massilia her close ally;—and to foreshadow 
the great conflict Avith the East, of Avhich a beginning had bi'cn 
made in the fitful hostilities with Alacedonia. IMeanwhile much had 


still to be done in Italy itself. The tribes of Cisalpine (Jaul'had 
to be reduced to a stale Avhich should make it impossilde for them 
to assist another invader, and the Sabellian and Creek stales, 
whii'h had Ibr a time been seduced to the side of Hannibal, had to 
be Lalinized more and more by the e<»nliscation of thcij‘ lands, the 
imp(»sition of laitin customs, and the foundation of Jjatin colonies. 
In till* ten years following ^he second, Eunic war, colonii'S were 
planti'd at Waiusia, Earnia, (k)sa, yi[)ontuni, Croton, yalernum, 
and otijer places ; and some of tlie maritime cities of the south 
received Latin names; thus, Thurii became (((Apia, and ALbo 
Valentia. It Aas slower work to restore the ruined cities and to. 
till up the blanks in the ]»o])uIation and in the culture of the land, 
caused by the lifteeii _\ears during which Italy had lieen the theatre 
of the-war. Tin* extent to Avhich* the country sAitiered from its 
inveterate sore oi^ brigandage i?i atte^ted by the condemnation in 
•oiH' year of TOOt) roblu^rs in Apulia alone. Linally, the old simple 
habitS of the Latin rural pojuilation and of the yeomen ,burgesses 
of Rome had been eon)]»letely undermined. Ihit time was re- 
(juired to decide how far these evils Avould atVect the stability of 
the republic, and Avhat Avould be the issue of the brilliant pros])ect . 
of foreign eompiest o]»ened by the victory over Carthage. For the 


ju’csent there AV‘is en aigh to till the minds of men, from thohigluvst 
to the lowest, a.; they shared ()r witnessed the triumphal pi-ocession 
of the young coinpieror to the Cajiitol, to thank the gods to whom, 
he never ceased to give the glory of his exfdoits. 
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THE MACEDONIAN AND ASIATIC WARS. 

R.C. 220 TO R.C. 187. 

« 

“After tin's sli.-ill lie [the kiiij* of the north] turn hi.s f.ico unto the I.s'e>', and .shall 
lake iinsriy ; hut a ])iiiif-e for his own hclialf shallcau.se the reproach ollVred hy him to 
cease ; without hi.s own reproiicL he shall causo it to tuin upon him. Then ho shall turn 
hi.s face tow,ard the fort of liis own land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and not be 
found .’’—Dtoiicl XI. 18, lil. . 


ACCtSSIO.V OF I'lIILir V.—.STAl'E UK MACIOnoNJA AM) (jIKDEC?: — X’lULrr’s fAUT IN TIIK 
SuCIAI. WAH—Ills AI.LItNCn WITH CAItTilACK—FIItsT MACEHuM AN W'AIl—ANTI- 
SI ACKDOKI.AN I.'AOLE—ATTAI.US AND TIIK HIIOKIANS—AFFAIRS OK KCIYPT—I'KACK 
WITH I’lIlI.IP—Uh.MiW i:i) SIACF.noNIAN INTRIOUKS--AI.I.IA.NCE UF rillLIK AND ANTM- 
CIIUS Tlir. GREAT—VIEWS UF ROME RECA i:i>l N(i THE EAST—EMDAShY "'u EGYPT, 
ANTIOCIIUS, AND I’lIII.IP - TIIK SKCUSl) M.ACKnuNIAN WAR—TITUS Ip INCTItJS KI.AMl- 

NIM'S-PHILIP UISF.S .NORTHERN GRKl'.CK —TH E ACHliAN LK VGl E JOINS THK R'l.M.ANS 

— PROPOSALS For PEACE — liATTLI! oF C'YNi'.sCEI'HAI.-K — PEACE WITH PHILIP— THE 
FREEDOM OF GREECE PROCLAIMED DY FLAMINI.NL'S—HIS TRIUSIPII—DISCOMK.N’T OF 
THE AJTOI.IA-NS—THEIR J.NTHIGIP.S WITH ANTToflllS—KEY lEW OF THE SYKMV 
KI.S’GDO.AI—WARS WITH EGYPT FOR C(ELE SYRIA AjND PALESTINE—INVASION OF AND 
AVARS WITH THE PARTHTANS*—AH AIRS OF ASIA MINOR—ACCESSION OF ANTIOCIKS 
THE GREAT -HIS WARLIKE VlGol R- -REVOLT OF SIEDIA AND PERSIA SI PPRFssED — 
HUS WAR WITH EGYPT AND DEFEAT AT HAPHIA — WARS IN ASIA MINOR AND WITH 
THE PARTHIANH — DEATH OF PTOLE.AIY PHlLoPATOR—ALLIANCE OF ANTIojHlTS AND 
PHILIP—Co.NyLl>T OF CILICIA, CiELE-SVRIA, AND I’ALESTINE—ATTACK UN A'll'AI.IS, 
TIIK RHODIANS, AND THE GREEK CITIES OF ASIA SIINoR - SUCCESSES OF ANTIOCIIl'.S 
ON THE IIH.I.ESPONT —HE CRUSSUS oA Ell INTO EUROPE AND OCCUIJ^I S THRACE PRo- 
TI'STS OF TIIK Romans FI.IGHT of H.ANNIIJAL Tu ANTIOCH US - IIE PREPARES FUR 
WAR—THE .'ETULIANH SEIZE DEMF:TKtAS AND DECLARE AVAR WiTH KuAI E —ANTIOCHUS 
LANDS IN GUEF.CK—IIEGINNI.NG OF THE ASIATIC WAUt.—AT 7;1TUDE UF MACEDu.NIA AND 
THE GREEKS —dUfEAT UF ANTIUCIhS AT THKHMuPVL.E- GREECE AGAIN SL'JUECT TO 
RoilE—REDUCTIt.N oF THE JITiH.IANS— MARITI.ME CAMPAIGN- RO.MAN EXl'FDITIoN 
To ASIA UATTI.E OF M-.VGM.SIA-- FALL iF THE SAURIAN EMPIRE- WAR WITH THE 
GALATIANS— THE KINi.DoAI OF PF.RGAMIIS- SFT'l I.I'.-ME.'.T OF AsIA AND GREECE TIIK 
JETOI.IANS AGAIN SURDUED—PHILIP AND THE ACIREANS- DEATH OF A.MToeH'',s. 

' s 

Thk potico witli Cartliap^o liad scarcely lasietl for :i year, wIkmi 
tlie (‘ousul, 1\ Sulpicius (rallin, on licliJiil’ o1* Cie Seiuitc, moved 
in tlie assondily of tlie centuries ti di'clarjition of war against 
Pliilip V. of Miieedonia, on accouni of his attacks upon tlie allies 
of liome in the East. Under this alile ]trinee., who had ascended 
the throne in n.c. ^220, at the age. of seventeen, JMaeedonia laid 
actpiired a position which marked her as the one among all the 
Hollenistic stares best titled to set hounds to the advance of jfime 
toAvards thc'East. Alone-of all the kingdoms ivliich had arisen 
out of tlie disr]Liption of Alexander’s emjMre, she had preserved 
much of the native Macedonian vigour and of the compact military 
organization by which that empire htid dieen acquired ; and the 
establishment of her iilonart;hy on a more despotic basis, at tlie 
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expense of tlie great cllieftains, had helped to consolidate hef power 
for war. By the vigour of Antigoniis Gonatas and liis successors, 
the country had recovered surprisingly from the effect of the great 
(iall ic invasion,* and the garrisims on the frontier were strong 
enough to i»rotect her from the Celtic and Illyrian barbarians. 
In Greece, though no longer wielding the sujiremacy she had 
]»ossessed before the rise of the Altoilian and Acluvan Leagues, 
she belli the balance between those confoderaciCvS, and had still 
a dominion of her own over largro portions of the peninsula. 
Thessaly and ]\Iagnesia were entirely hi'rs, with the central states 
of Locris, I’hocis, and Doris; and among other jiositions else¬ 
where, site held the three great fortresses of Corinth, Chalcis in 
Kubix'a, and Demetrias in IMagnesiu, which wore known us “ the 
tliree fetti'rs of the Greeks.” While Sparta had fallen under the 
yoke of tyrunfs, and At liens was content to barter freedom for the 
enjoyments of literature and jihilosoiihy, the remnants of Hel¬ 
lenic vigour were found chiefly among the northern states, most 
of which were subji'ct to, JMacedonia. However inferior in mag- 
nil luie and external sj)lendoui‘ to the kingdoms of Syria and 
hig vjit, she sinpassed the former in the c.onijiactuess of her strength, 
while she was as much above the latter in force as below it in 
devotion to literature and science. The Macedonian monarchy, 
in short, had nmre of the vigour of the Roman rejmblic than all 
the Oriental kingdoms juit together ;* and, if Bhilip could have 
olitained the posit.ion of his g'reat namesake, as tfie lioad of a 
iiniti'd Hellas, or evrn if ho had made the timely decision to give 
an eiiei-getic sup])oj-t. to Ilannibid, it would seem as if the course 
vf history might have lA'en changed. How little such a change 
would Jiave benelited the world, must at once be felt by any one 
who considers the absence of alt congenial elements *betwoeii 
^Macedonia •ani^ Carthage' and tlie evil etfects of destroying the 
Jjatinism now established in Italy. 

The course ]mrsued by I'hilip from the beginning of his reign 
precluded any such disastrous experiment. A ^Macedonian alli¬ 
ance had long heon a cherished schem? of the Barcino family ; 
and, had Antigonus Doson lived, it miglit jirobably have beeif 
made rti time to turn the fortune of the Si'Ciond Punic War. But 
I’hilip’s attention was diverted from theAVest by the prospect of 
becoming the arbiter of Greece. The great defeat oT Aratus and 
the Aclifeans by the Atltolians led the former to seek his aid, and 

for three years he -was so entirely occiqjied by fhe Social War,* as 

• * 

* Sec p. 117. 
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not to •interfere even when tlie Romans c(^nquerecl and exj)elled 
his ally Demetrius of Pharos.* But that acti\'fe chieftain, lintliug 
refuge at tlio JMaccdoniaii court, used all his influence to induce 
Philip to begin war with the Romans; and the king’s disposition 
to the enterprise a]i{)ears to have been a motive for the 2 ^caee 
which ho concluded with the iEtolians (n.c. 217). Tlipre was 
wanting, however, tlie mi.itual confldence, wdiich would have 
jdaced Plnlip in tlie position of general of the Greeks for the var 
with Jiome. He knew not how to solve the problem of trans¬ 
forming himself from Hie oiijiressor into the ehamjiion of Greece. 
When at length the news of, Canme decided him to form an alli¬ 
ance with Cartln'ige, and he promised to make a -descent on the 
eastern coast of Italy, his tii'st eiitiaqii’ise, against Ajiollonia, was 
abandoned with a ridiculous iirecijiitancy, on a false alarm of the 
approach of the Roman fleet (n.c. 2lb). A reason, or excusi', 
for further delay arose out of the capture by the lioman fleet of 
the eiivovs he sent into Italv to ratifV the treatv with Ilamiibal, 
and the Romans used the interval in strenuthening Brundisium, 
as the key of the Adriatic* (n.o. 2Id), hearing to encounter Hu'ir 
fleet with his light Illyriini transports, Philip at length prc*fc‘rred 
his (iwn immediate interest to keeping I’ailh with Hannibal, and 
renewed the attach on the Roman jtossessions in Kjiini?’. This 
was the signal for the PiusT Maokdonian Wau Qi.c. 214). The 
Senate met the provocation-by assuming the otleiisive; and a flec't 
despatched fiVmi Brundisium recaptured Oricum, reinlbrecd Apol- 
lonia, and storpied the camp of Phili]), who tliereupon susjiended 
active measures. 

But it was not the policy of Romo to .sutler *him to rest. The 
capture of Tarentum by Jlaimibal created a fi'esh necessity for 
• providing against an invasioiw from i\Iaeedonia ; and-the odium 
created by Phili[)’s arbitrary eondiiet-j and espeeiiill\ by his 
murder of Aratus, gave the opportunity for eonso’iidating a new 
league against him (u.c*. 21:5). It was now that the Romans 
chose their jiart betwi-en the two great Hcdlenic confederacies, on 
the application of the Alftilians for aid against Philij). L.'cvinus, 
the admiral of the Adriatic fleet, a]ipeare(l at the assemlily cT the 
yEtolians, aiukpromised them the long-coveted ])ossession of Acar- 
nania as the price of their alliance wdh Rome. The league was 
joined by all cthe states'' not united with the Aclueans,—Athens, 
Sparta, Messene, Elis; and for the first time the Romans came 
^to contact with '-the Asiatic kingdoms by the accession of 

* See p. 420. 
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% • 
Attains, king of Pe^’ga.nus, to the anti-Macedonian confederacy. 

Jt was for tlieni* tliat Antiocluis the Great, occupied with his 
rivalry against Egyj)!,‘Tiiid with the disorders in his Eastern pro¬ 
vinces, showed a fiesitation in coining to the aid of Philip, like 
that of tin* latter in hel})ing JIannihal; while Ptolemy IV. of 
Egypt adhered to tlie alliance formed by his grandfatlier with 
tlie llepublic.* This league was formed in Jthe same year in 
which the Humans gained their great success at Syracuse (b.c. 

The object of the Komans—that of hnding full occupation 
ior Pliilip at home—Avas accomplished at the cost of the*desola¬ 
tion of Greece, by a purposeless war; the alliance of Attains 
enabled them to assail the eastern coast, just as their Adriatic 
ilcet commanded thewe.^tern; and while these bonds were drawn 
round Hellas herself, citizens of Hellenic states were sold into 
slavery. The A^holians at length awoke to the curse which their 
ibi’oign alliance had brought upon the land, and, being at the 
same time hard ju’cssed ])y the Aclneans, fliey concluded a sepa¬ 
rate peace Avith Philip (ufb. iiOb). The Uomans, avIio AA'ere now 
]>reparing for the invasion ol‘*Alri('a, instead of resenting their 
dcsei‘tion, folloAVial their exam[)le; and so ended the First Mace¬ 
donian (n.c. ilO.V). 

Jt soon appearcal thai I’hilip had acce])tod the peace from 
motives (d’ convtijience rather than go<id faith. While pursuing 
his aggrandizement in Greece and the iFgman, he diiLnot scru])le 
to attack lioth Attalifs an^l the Jihodians, Avho still maintained the 
imlependencc they had secured under* the successors of Alexander, 
and had made an ^dliaiu'c Avith jlie Komans. -At tlu' same time 
he entered into closer relwtions with Antiochus the Great: and tJie 
designs T)f tl^e and IMacedonj^in kings on Egypt, 04)011 the 

death of Ptolemy JV. Idylo[)afor, became so evident, that the 
guardians (.>f* hi« infant son, Ptolemy V’’. Epiphancs, placed the 
young king under the protection of the Koman Senate. Ail AV'as 
thus prepared for the interference of Koine in tlie East, Avhich 
Antiochus and Pliili}) ought long before-to have anticipated by. 
ctfectiA’e aid to Hannibal. It aa'us only at the last moment that 
Fhili]) suft’ored a force of 4000 Macedonian A^olunteers to embark 
for Africa, Avhose presence at Zama, so soon*after the conclusion 
of the peace, was a senseless provocation*•to.*liome, ^nd no real 
help to Carthage. He wa§ still pursuing the war* with Attalus 
and the Rhodians for the possession of Caria, when the peace with 
Carthage left K^mc at liberty to succour her Eastern allies. 

* See p. 336. , 
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That is a sliort-si^^litocl view of this turiiing-point in the history 
of the world, which represents the Homans as having no sooner 
secured tlic su})roma(‘y of the AVest, than fliey began to^meditate, 
in tlie spirit of wanton aggression, the conquest of the East. It is 
one of the most remarkable points in the history of their conquests, 
that the same enemies, whose hesitating and divided policy secured 
tlicni the victory,^were always ])rompt to provoke the struggle; 
while on their part, a general policy of aggression bore, in many 
particular cases, more than the mere appearance of reluctance in 
taking up the challenge. Many of the wars of the Republic bear, 
in this respect, a close analogy to those by which oqr Indian empire 
has been extended. In the j)resent case, the exhaustion of Italy 
was an overpf wering motive for a conciliatory policy, es])ecially as 
it seemed that the war must be carried on at once in (1 recce and 


Asia. Rut, on the other hand, if ever the prineq)les of national 
h(»nour and interest can fui’nisli a justification fwr war, it was ])Iain 
that Rome must repel lMiili])’s attacks on herself and her allies. 
It was resolved, therefore, to [)re]»are for war with Macedonia, and 
to avert it, if possible,, in the East. An embassy was sent to 
mediate between Antiochus and Egypt. The. former was ])ermitted 
to })ursue his designs on Syria; and M. Aamilius rjcjadus was sent, 
as guardian of the infant king, t<> watch over the interests of the 
latter ; while every effort was used to strengthen ,the confederacy 
of the Greeks with the Ithodians and Attains against IMiilip. 
Meanwhile, the ju’oprmtor, J\I. Valerius 4'evipus, was sent with the 
Sicilian fleet of thirty-eight sail to the Agga'an, where JMiilip was 
ra{)idly subduing* the islands and the coast of Thrace, and so pre- 
})aring to attack the dominions of At talus» It was after the. capture 
of Aby<h)s,—where the defeia^ers were slain almo.si to;i man, and a 
large numbt-r of the citizens chose a voluntary death as soon as the 
ca])itulation was signed,— that Philip received the Roman envoys on* 
their return from Egy})t and Syria, lb*listened to their demands 
—that he should make war u})on none of the Greek states, that he 
. should restore the places he had taken from Ptolemy, and c.onsi'iit 
to an arbitration concerning his injuries against Attains and the 
Rhodians,—only rejilying, with polite insolence, ‘‘ that he would 
excuse what/the envoy had said, because he was young, handsome, 
and a Roihan.” B?lt,‘^fhile the ambassadors were still at vVthens, 
thecas«.!t dd(li which they had sought to extract from the king was 
Supplied by an attp.ck made on the city by the MacedoniaK general, 


to avenge the murder of two Acarnanfans for intruding upon the 
Elcusinian mysteries (b.c. 201). 
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{Still the desire of the Jiomaii jieople for an interval of rest«fouiul 
utterance througli Itlle 1‘1’ibimes in the Coinitia, and the motion of 
►Snlpieins for war wifti I’hilip was at first rejected. But the dread 
(d'a new invasion, of Italy prevailed, and tlie chief burthen of the 
levy was thrown on the allies. 8ulpicius Galba landed at Apol- 
hniia witji*an army of two leg*ions and lOOO Numidiaii horse, to 
which the spoils of Carthage enabled the Ttonians for the first time 
to add a force of elephants; and a licet of 180 vessels was stationed 
at Corcyra. "While the consul wsrs •detained by sickness at Apol- 
lonia, a division of the licet sailed to the tiid of Athens, under 
C. ('laiidius (.V'lito. Finding the city;?eeure for tlie j)resent. Cento 
made a cuup (k‘ uutin on CHialcis ; and Fiiilip* hastened from 
Demetrias in Thessaly only in time to find Ins chief injiritime 
fortress laid in ruins, lie retaliated by a merciless ravao’inc of 
Attica, which was long remembered for the ruthless destruction of 
the sacred groves and tombs of the Attic heroes ..at Academus 
(n.c. 200). 

The cam])aign of n.c. 109 was ardnons and indecisive. A com¬ 
bined invasion of .Macedonia, invohed the lioinajis in great risks, 
and their victory at the pass *of lOonhcff was lbllowe<l by their 
retreat to the coast. Tlie aid of Antiochns might now have 
enabled >’liili]) to assume the ollensive, but his first movements 
in Asia Minor witc chi-ck('d iiy the (h'lnand of the Homans that he 
should retire IV^m the dominions of Attsilus. IVusting, liowevtr, 
to liis sujijiort, Plkilip advanced into Illyria, down tlie course of 
the Aons ( IVo.w or 7)#^/?/.^/), which frills into the soji by Apollonia, 
and occupied the jiass between the mountains of. A^h’opus and 
Asnans (h.c. 198).* Wlfile the‘hostile armies confronted each 
other in^this jiosition, the consul T. ()riNCTius Flamusmnus arrived 
to assume h^s command, lie w'^as a young man of thirty, b^onging 
to that; new generation wlwt, with the Greek culture, had assumed 
a large share of*Gr«ek versatility, at the expense, as the opposite 
jiarty alleged, of the old Homan integrity. “A skilful officer and 
a better diplomatist, he was in many respects admirably adapted 
for the mane ement of the troubled allairs of Greece. Yet if 
Avould perhaps have been better, both for liome and for Greece, if 
the choice had fiillen on one less full of Heljenic syrupathies, and 
if the general despatched thither had been a maji who "woijld neither 
have been bribed by delictile flattery nor s'luhg ^by jmngent sar¬ 
casm ; wdio w^ould .not, amidst literary and artistic reminiscences, 
have overiooked tlie pitiful (.vmdition of the constfiutions of the Hel¬ 
lenic states; and wlio, while treating Hellas aacording to its deserts, 
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would*have spared tlie Romans the trouhl» of striving after unat¬ 
tainable ideals.”* The consul found the f)osition of tlie^kiiig too 
strong to be carried, even witli the reinforcements he had brought, 
and both armies lay encamped for forty days. Meanwhile Philip 
sought an interview with Flamininus to treat of peace. The king 
offered to restore his conquests arrd give satisfaction'for his in¬ 
juries to the Hellenic states: but the negociation was shipwrecked 
on,the demand of'the con.sul, that Thessaly should hecome a por¬ 
tion of free Hellas. At leiigth’tlle treachery of some Epirote nohles 
discovered to the Roman a 2 >ass by which he was enabled to turn 
Phili})’s‘position, while attacking him in front, and the king was 
comi)ellc‘d to retreat with a loss of 2000 men. • He abandoned 
Epirus and Thessaly, destroying all the towns excej)! the fortresses, 
and fell back to the })ass of Ti'injag to defend the eidraiice into 
Macedonia. All nortlu'rn Clreece now lay o])eii to the Komans, 
and the states hastened to make their submission, except the Acar- 
iianians, who remained faithful to IMiilip. Flamininus now di¬ 
rected all his ene?‘gies ag.ainst tlie sfnitli, vliere the Aclneans were 
still neutral, and Macedonia held the stroiig fortresses ol‘(.ihalcis 
and Corinth. The formation of the siege; of f'enchrea' by sea, on the 
one side of tlu' isthmus, by the united forces of the Romans, Atta¬ 
ins, and the Rhodians, and the apj)earance of a Roman tll’et in the 
Gulf of Corinth, on the other, decided the Ac|i;eans, who had 
hitherto been unwilling to join the foreign invaelei’s,* They took part, 
in the siege 'of Corinth, which was promised by« Flamininus as tla', 
})rice of their vdhesion ; but the ]\[acedordaif governor of Chalcis 
not only raised the siege, but seized Argos. Ldulip handed over 
this city to Nabis, the tyrant of' Sparta; who t')ok the bribe, but 
betrayed the briber by adhering to the Romans. 

Duridg the winter, Philij) tried 'the effect of another ])ersonal 
interview with Flamininus, in which the kijig sho\ved th/it the 
Romans were the oidy adversaries whom he /leeined worth con¬ 
sideration. His proi)osals were referred to the Senate, who at 
once dismissed the envoys, when they were not prepared to surren¬ 
der all the fortresses beyond the limits of Macedonia. Upon this, 
Philip collected all his resources for a decisive eff’ort. Flamini- 
nus, however,^ was the,.first to 02 )en the campaign. While Jiis fleet 
besieged t^u) Acarnanians in Leucas, the fall of Thebes by strata¬ 
gem forced'the Bce'otTans to join thq Romans, and cut off the 
QonGLmunicatioh between the Macedonian garrisons in Corinth and 


* Momii.sen, History of Rome, vol, ii. 2>. 240.' 
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Chalois. Whilo^t^ne pfocoiisiil advanced along the coast, sn*pportod 
hy his fleet, Philip.^ eager to meet liini, passed tlirough the vale of 
Teinpe into Thessaly. The aimios met unexpectedly on the hill of 
Cyxosckchal.t: •(die Doi/s //rr/r/.s), near {Scotussa; and the en- 
coiiiiler of tlie vaiiguanhs was converted hy the eagerness of the 
Alacedmiian troops into a pitched battle, hefpre Philip had time to 
set his forces in array. Tlie right divtsion (T the phalanx, coming 
up in good time under his ow n command, charged down the hill 
uj»on tJie Roman legions, aiul hore downfall resistance; hut the 
left division, thrown into confusion hy the haste with ^yhich Ni- 
{•anor hrouglit it nj) to support tlie icing, was ea^sily defeated, and 
its hroieem ranlvs wc're trampled down hy tlie Roman elephants, the 
vi'rv force on AvUich the j\lac('donians had heeu accustomed to relv. 
Thus far succi'ss and failure had heen (‘({ually dividc'd ; hut at this 
crisis a Roman otlicer collected tAventy colioi-ts from the victorious 
Aving, and led them against tlu' right plialanx of the ]\Iacedoriians, 
Avliich Avas now far advanced in tlie ])nrsnit. Defenceless against 
an attack in the rear, tli« ])lia!anx Asas lirokcn, and the battle Avas 
(U‘ci<?ed. 'flic carnage, alwa_\ gn'at in a dc'iise column, was ag¬ 
gravated by tin* Romans not nndcr^tanding• the Macc'donian sign 
of surrender; SOOO Aviav killed and .’'itltlO taken jirisoners, at the 
cost ofoni\ 7(>() Roman lives. Pliili}), esca[iing to Larissa, burned 
his papei's and •I'A’acnaU'd Thessaly. Tlu' Acarnanians, Avho had 
nieanAvJiile lost Leucas, now at length abandoned^ his hopeless 
cause, and it did iToJ need the defeats AAhich his forces sulf‘i‘(‘d in 



(n.c. l'.)7). Tlu‘ terms of jieaf'e were dictated by the Avoided 
ijiod(*raiion of Rome apTl the sympathy of Llamininus Avith his 
courtewns antagonist, rather tlian by tlu' savage resentmeyt of the 
il'holians. Flamininus told •tlumi that it Avas not the custom of 
Jtonn* to amiilylate the A'fuKpiished ; they might do it if they felt 
strong enough. The kingdom of the Philijis Avas left as ii barrier 
against (Vltic barbarism, and a check u[ion Hellenic disunion ; but 
the supreniacv Avhleh it had held in (Ireece for 140 years* Ajais 
finally abo shed, and the Macedonian garrisons A\ere CAery- 
Avhere AvithdraAvm. As in the case of Carthage, the kiiig AA*as for- 
biddei/to make AA'ar Avithout the consent (»f Rome* his military 
force Avas limited to an army of oOUt* m^-u, a fleet of •five decked 
vessels, and no elephants;* and a coidrihution of 1()00 talents Avas 
imposed for the charges of the Avar. Finally, the successor of 



* Since the battle of C'lia’vonea (b.C'.,338—197^^. 
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Alexander was Loiind to coiitri[)utc a (*ontirf‘^ent to the forces of 

C f • 

the Ilepu})]i(!, w1iic-li liful seomocl tin ea.sy eoTKiuest to liis gijeat an¬ 
cestor’s arni.s little more tliaii a eeiituiy before (h.c. 100 ). 

It is a striking in.stance, and almost the last, of the traditional 
modcrafion of the Itoinans, that they took none of the territorial 
spoils of Phili]) for themselves. The* influence of the young gene¬ 
ration, whose minds were .moulded by Hellenic culture,—and 
perleips, too, the general ])revalenee of that sentiment towards 
Greece, as the mother of freedom and civilization, which has still 
survived long ages of degeneracy,—may be traced in the resolu¬ 
tion to give liberty to all tlm Grecian states. Again and again 
had that liberty been proclaimed by the Macedonian and Asial ie 
prin(‘('s, when each meant that Greece should serve none but him¬ 
self; and wh('n at last it was no longer ottered in mockery, it 
found a disunited and unwarlike peo]»lc, incapable alike of en joying 
and defending it. But the melancholy wit4i which the hisloriau 
reverts to the disaj)poiniment did not cloud the spirits of those 
Avho in gciod faith gave and received the Ijoon. The enthusiasm of 
sympathy, with which the liberator of a foreign land has ^)eon 
welcomed in our own day,' may help us to understand the. outburst 
of gratitude from the liberated jieople themselves, which welcomed 
the reading of the proclamation of In.'cdom by Flamininus at the 
Isthmian Games: his very lite was endangered by, the ]»ress that 
crowded to touch his garment, or to see his face (u.^. 10(5). And 
yet the Greeks were reminded that the gift was bestowed by the 
policy of a calcRlating friend, wlu'u the crflel tyrant Nabis, having 
been subdued by the arms of Flamininus, was ])ermitted still to 
rule in Sparta, as a check upon* the Ac^iueaus; for the freedoiij 
which a f(*reign ally bestows is always maimed of its choice.'it ])art.^ 
Other instances might be cited in. thi final settlement, of Greece; 
but, in truth, the failure of the cx])erhfient was due,, not to the 
reserve of those who gave, but t(* the degenc'i'acy of those who 
were unfit to use the gift. Sonu'. such misgiving seems to have 
been present to the mind of Flamininus himself, when, after two 
years spent in the settlement of the country, he reassembled the 
deputies of the Greek states at Corinth, and exhorted them to a 
wise and mo^lerate use of their recovered freedom. Th« only 
recompcnse.hc asked fo];.Rome was the restoration of the Italian 
cgptives, whoAi^H};nni1l)al liad sold into sJavery to Greeks. Finally, 
he withdrew the garrisons from Demetrias, Chakis, and ^orinth, 

“ the three fetters of Greece,” and returned after an absence of 
five years to Rome, svhere the admiration of tile Senate and 
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])eoj)lo fov his work was disphiyod in a three days’ triiiin])li, snr- 
pa.ssinfr Seij)io’s*in ina^aiificence (b.(’. 194). 

The most recent*historian ol’ Jiom ' maintains that the course so 
much admired, was a mistake, i'or which Home soon snUcrcd. 

The war witli Antioclius,” lie says, ‘‘ Avould not have arisen luit 
for th* political hlimder of'liberatin,!;’ (Jreeci*, and it Avould not 
luive be ai dangerous but for the mijitary Iduuder of withdrawing' 
the' garrisons from tlio princi[»al fortrt'sses o>i the hhiropean^fron- 
ti('r. History lias a Nemesis'for every sin—for an impotent 
cravin,If after Ireedom, as well as for an tnjudicious e;ener()sity.” * 
^J’here was in pai'ticnlar, then aSi in lale'r a^'es, one eh'ment of 
nnsonndness hi the editice of (Ireeiaii nationalify, the presence of 
races only partially trained in Hellenic civili/.ation, anil yet pos¬ 
sessing: ^-reat influence throu<>'h their military ]trowess. Such have 
been the Albanians in modern, the Aholians in ancient times. Jn 
settlin^^ tbe atlairsof (Ireeee, Flamininus had not hesitated to ])re- 
fer the siijiei'ioi' political orifanizatioii of the states'of the Aelnean 
leaifue to the claims (^‘ the .^Htolian.s as earlier allies of Home. 
Thif conledei'acy of thi' former was enlarL,ed liy all Hhilip’.s ])os- 
sessions in the relojionnesus, particularly Forinth ; while the latter 
were only sntfered to add to their Icajifne the petty stales of I’hocis 
and Lfteris, instead of Thessaly and Acarnania, which they claimed 
as the rewari^ of “ their victory a.t (Vnoseei>hala',”—a boast by 
which they •constantly iiroxoked the jealou.sy of the Homans, 
^riieir discontent* wtis the source of the intimnes Avlrtehhastened on 
the inevitabli! Avarnvith Antioehus,the Clreat. , 

The rei.u'n of that ambitious .jirinee forms the .turninof-poini in 
Jhe annals of the Hraat Kingdom of tSyria, or, as it was not 
unlitjy called nnder tlie eai'Jier Seleucidie, of Asia. He aTiceniled 
the throile exactly a centilry ^after the death of Alotander, an 
hitiirval njarked by but#few events of imjiortanee in the annals of 
the kiti^if’dom. An outline has already been ^iveii of the history of 
Syria, down to the death of the founder of the dynasty, Seleucus 
Nicator, in n.c. 280.t His son, ANTiutatus 1. Sotkk (the Pre¬ 
server), was chieliv occupied, during- his rei^ai of twenty years,*in 
W!trs with jiuiucjies. King of Perganius, and with the Gauls iii 
Asia.I\Iiuor, and he fell in battle Avith thg latter ii^ B.r. 201. His 

son, Antjociii'S IL, surntimed Tirno.s (JjrO(f),X by the gratitude of 

* • 

* .Aroniiiiscn, Ilistonj of Romo, vol. li. p. 2;<2. f II. p. 90. 

t lt*shoiilil bn fi'iiH'inboivil tluit the higb-soundiiij^ ejtithets of tho Syrian anti 
>;gyi>tian kiiig,s, dn.sfriptive ef all kinds of Jiingiuliceni-o and social virtue, were 
either assumed Ry themselves or conferred by llattore»s, and sometimes they were so 
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the Milesians for liis delivering tlieir city fnljn tLc tyrant Timar- 
chns, be^an that lon^ series of wars with Eg} pt for the possession 
of Coele-Syria, wliieli after lasting several reigns were only ended 
by the interference of liome, and the vicissitudcr? of which we 
need not ti-acc.* The etfcct of the first war, niade bv Antiochiis 
Tlieos iijion Ptolemy Philadelplms, was so to weaken Syri» as to 
leave h(‘r comparatively detbnceless against the inroad of the 
Parfhjans under Arsraces, who rent from the Icingdoni the pro¬ 
vinces east of the Tigris (n.c. 2o0), while the rebellious satrap 
Theodotiis established the kingdom of I’actria. Autiochus now 
made peace with Ptolemy, and married his daught(‘r Berenice, 
divorcing his former Avife Laodice. When, on the (k‘ath of Pto¬ 
lemy (n.c. 247), he recalled Laodice, her sense of the insult that 
had been put upon her Avas so invi'tc'i-ate, that she contrived tlie 
murder of Antiochiis, together Avith Berenice and tlK>ir son (ii.e. 
240). Sm.Erei’s II., (AnniNicrs (the Virtor)^ the son of 

Antioi'hiis and Laodice, no sooiu'r snccei'ded to the throne, than 
his dominions Avere invaded by Ptolemy lit, Euergetes, to aA’enge 
his sister's deatli; and tSeleucns remajned inactiA'e Avhile the k?ng 
of Egypt adv'aiu'ed as far as the 'figris. But, Avlieii the invader 
AA’as reealled by disturbances at home, Seleucus had little ditliculty 
in recovering the compiered jirovinces. His next Avar was AVi^h his 
brother, Antiochiis llierax (the Ha/rh)^ Avho attemjik'd to found 
an independent kingdom in Asia. jMinor; and it was'only after a 
conh'st of seA’eral years that Antioclius Avas deCekted and tied to 
Ptolemy. Having thus secured the West', S'cdeucus aimed at 
recovering the lost provinces iir tlu* East ; and his decisive 
def(‘at by Arsaces (probably Arsaces JL, sufyarned Tii'idates), Avas . 
ever after celebrated by the Parthians as the true estahlislirnent 
of their iiuleiiendenee. Jf it be true that Seleiicus Avas takim 
jirisoner in a sei^ond ex[)edition and refhined in /‘aidiA ity •for* 
several years by Arsaces, w'e can easily undei-sta'iid tlie increase 
of poAver Avhich Attains 1. of IVrgamus obtained in Asia. ]\Iinor. 

Ill this case, too, {Seleucus strove to repair his losses, and it ap¬ 
pears to have been Avhile he AA’as thus engaged that ho Avas killed 
by a fall from his horse, after a troubled i-eigii of tAventy }'ears 
(b.c. 220). ^ e ** 

ludicrously inapprojvriatc a.s to provoke a satiric parody, as when Antiocliu.s IV. Epi- 
phnnes (the Illiistrioiuf, ■was nicknamed Epimancs (the Madman). , 

* It is usually supposed tljat these are the wars alluded to in the eleventh Aiaptcr 
of the Hook of Daniel, “the king of the north” beieg the Syrian king, and ‘‘the 
king of the south ” the Egyptian. '' 
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Seleiicus Calliuici\p left two sons, Selciicus and Antio ‘ims. Tlie 
fotnier, KL, is said to have been sui-iiuuied Ckuaunus 

(the ThuitdcrhoUy in derision of Ids weakness hotli of body and of 
ndnd ; and, after a reign of only three years, lie was nmrdered hy 
two of his oflicers (b.c. Of a very dilferent teni])er was 

AntiocIius 111. THE OuEAT, who was onlv in his fifteenth year 
when he sncciTded his hrotlicr, and reigin'd for 30 years (ii.r. 223 
—iS7). Ill the beginning of his ri'ign, he e^irned his surname by 
the magnitude of his enterprizes jiind etlbrls, though he was not in 
every ease rewarded with eoniniensurate' sueeess. ' lie jirovcd his 
niilitaiy talents in the war against the rebellions brothers Molo 
and Alexander, tlie satrajis of ]\Iedia. and IVi^ia (n.c. 220). lie 
ru'xt renewed the old eontest witli Egypt for the ])ossessiou of 
CVele-Siria and Palestine, and was forevd to cede tliose provinees 
to I’toleiny IMiilopator, as the result of his dc'cisive defeat, at 
Ha]>liia, near Oaza, in the same year in which the battle of the 
Trasiniene Lake was fought (b.c. 217). 

IMeanwldle, Aelneus, the governor of Asia. IVIinor, had raised 
thi' standard of independence ; but afiee an obstinate resistance 
lu' was defea1e<l and taken at Sardis, and ])ut to death by Antio- 
ehus (n.c. 214). Tin’s sueeess in tlie Wc'st, encouraged Antioehus, 
hke ’<is latlier, to attenij)t tlu' ri'coiKiiU'st of the J'lasl, and with 
g'realer aiijx'aranee at least ol' sueei'ss. Put a seven years’ war 
(ii.(’. 212 —(tnly resulted in his. acknowledgment of the inde- 
jtendenee of t(;e Parthian monai’chy (n.c. 200 ).* Tin* same year 
wiliK’ssi'd not only tl^e caasis of the llannibalii; AVar, but. the death 
of I’toh'my Philopator; and tjie opportunity otfered by the latter 
eviait etreetnalV witlyirew Afitioehiis from direct j)artiei]»atioii in 
the great eontliet. The league which he made with Philip, instead 
of being* a well-eoneerted ^daji for the exclusion of t^ie Pomans 
from Asia, was only ii^^ended lo leave him at hberty to i)ursue his 
designs agaRist.Lgypt, iihile Philij) bore the brunt of the war with 
Attains and the Jiomans. During the (‘risis of tlie Afacedonian 
AVar, he prosecuted a vigorous attack upon Cilicia, (Vele-tSyria, 
and Palestine, while the Pomans hesitated to eiig-age in a wew 
contest to ^ rotcct the dominions of their youthful wanl. At length 
a d(jgisivc victory over the Egyptians at^Panium^ the hill whence 
the Jordan rises, was followed by a peace which gav'e the coveted 
provinces to Antioehus^ while the youfhTifl Ptoleiuy’was betrothed 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of the iSyrian king (i?.(’. 198). It must 
not forgotten that the transference of* these provinces from 
Eg^'pt, whk'h had constantly iiursued ^ tolerant policy towards 
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the Jews,tied afterwards to the furious persecution of that people 
by ^ntioclius Epiplianes, and their successful revolt under the 
Maccabees. 

The time seemed now arrived for Antiochus to flv to tlie aid of 
Phili]), befoiv lie should be crushed by the Itomans; but the Syrian 
kill”-still cliin^e: to the nearer and deta'or object of extenuing-bis 
pinver over (lu; whole of Asia Minor, where bis armies liad mean¬ 
while not been inact’ve. As earlv as n.c. 11)1)—8, Attains had 
(S)m])lained to the Romans of hi:? ti^i^ressions on Pergamus; and 
now he collected a great army at Sardis, while his tieet advanced 
along the southern shores of Asia Elinor, so that lie was brought 
into collision both with Attains and the Rhodians, the allies of 
Rome. AVe liave seen how liis advance in the former <piartcr,was 
checked l)y the mandate of the Roman envoys : in the latter the 
Rhodian republi<! trustc'd to tlnar fuvn e?ieigcti(; action. Tiny 
named the (dielidonian islands oil' Jycia—the old division be(A\een 
the Greek and Persian waters—as the point beyond wliich the 
])assage of the king’s fleet W(»id(l be regarded as a declaration of 
war ; nor, when Antiochus disregarded tlie menace, did th y 
shrink from making good their word; and the lU'Ws of the battle 
of ('ynoscephahe arrived in good time for their encouragement. 
A maritime war ensued along the whole western coast of ^Vsia 
Minor up to the llelh'spont; and, though tlie Rhodians succeeded 
in ju’otectmg the chief cities of Caria, and Anticudius ”'as repcdled 
from some imiir.rtant 2 )laces by tlie resistance of the Inhabitants, 
lie became master of several others, and among the rest of Abydos 
on the Hellespont. Even the con([uest of his ally Philij) was in 
the first instance flivourable to his jirogi-ess ; foi' the hesitating 
policy of the Romans sulfered him to occiiiy the jilaces vacated 
ly the Macedonian garrisons 187). 

In the following year Antiochus crossed the Ihdh'sjiont, took 
Sestos, and began to rebuild Insimachia, the old ''•ajiiral of Lysi- 
iiiachus in Thrace. In reply to the remonstrances of Elamininus, 
lie alijured all scliemes of European coiKjiiest, hut asserted Ids 
dear right to the dominions won from Lysimaehus hy Ids ances¬ 
tor Seleuciis; but tlio discussion was broken off by the return of 
the king to Syria on a. ruinonr of the death of Ptolemy (r.c. Pt6). 
The ensuing year found Iiim again in Tlirace, organizing the 
country as a satrapy for Yiis son Seleuciis. Still the Romans 
were content with' diplomatic interference ; and Elamininus, to 
whose province the inaiter belonged, preoccupied with the work of 
restoring liberty to Greece and with the conviction that an Asiatic 
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war would bo ijnpoljVio, siilFered Aiitiocluis to acquire a position in 
wlilch lie mi^lit suddenly stand fortli as the bead of the Helh'uic, i*ace. 

The designs of the king could no longer be mistaken when he 
received llaiiifibal at his court at Ephesus; and from that time 
forward ho made active jireparations for war with Home. To 
stron|rthen his position in Asia, he (H)mpluted the marriage already 
arranged between his daughter awd l^tulemy; he gave another 
daughter to Ariarathes, King pf Ca])padocia; and offered another 
to Eumenes 11., King of Pergarnus, \yth the rejstoration of the 
cities taken from him, if he would renounce the alliance of Home. 
The Greek jcatios were tempted 'by inomiseH of liberty or only 
nominal recognition of his siqnemacy; the Galatians won by 
liberal ])resents; and tlie wild I’isidians reduced by force. Han¬ 
nibal obtained the king’s consent to a plan for invading Africa 
at the lu'ad of a poweii’ul force, and thence passing over again 
into Italy, while the Homans were occupied with the formidable 
insurrection that had broken out in KS 2 )ain. In Greece itself, 
which was to be the cl»ief theatre of the war, Antiochus ho[)cd for 
tlm^ suj)])ort of Pliilip, anil he know tjiat lie could rely on that of 
the A'ltolians. 

In fact, no sooner Jiad Elamininus taken his de])nrture from 
Greece, than this ]>eople began to intrigue against the Homans. 
To tlieir disfonti'iit wnth the recent settlement they added the 
arrogant chTim to be the arbitiTs of Gjieece, as thev had been the 
vi(‘tors at (Smisci'phala'. AVliilc assuring Phdip that he was 
expected ))>' all llellas as its lilftTator, they eih-ouraged the ilis- 
allei’ted with ])rouiises of the hang's speedy arrival. Aftc'r enticing 
Nabis, tlie tyrant ut'*l^parta, to commence a rising, which was 
]iut*dow^i by Philo[)<emen with the fon-es of the Acluean League, 
tluw next formed a i)lot to nnirder Nabis and seize the cit}'. The 
tyfaiit wasjdlled at ?i review, and the yEtolian troops etfeeted 
their entraiu'e*; but the citizens rose and cut them off, ajid 
S])arta joined the Acluean League, her adhesion being hastened 
by the appearanc(> of a UoTuan fleet oil’ Gythium. The ..Etoiians 
were more ' acce.-'.''lul in their a,ttem])t to sm-j)rise Dmnetrias, which 
tliey wishect to offer to Antiochus as the base of his operations 
in Greece, and Chalcis ivas only saved‘by the iPrrival of Fhimi- 
ninus, who had persuaded the SonsJ^^that wai> had become 
inevitable. It wais first declared by the A5U>liipi*s, whose general 
replbid to the demand of Flaminiims for a copy of their manifesto, 
that lie would deliver •it on the banks of the Tiber. Antiochus 
could now ‘delay no longer. Though ^liis di^osable force con- 
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sisted onTy of 10,000 iiifantry, 500 horse, 6, eluphants, and 40 
ships of war, he crossed li-oiii the Hellespont to the Pa^asseair ihi}’’, 
and-estahlished his head-quarters at Denietrias; while a Honiaii 
army of about ;:i5,000 men landed at A])ollonia under the pnetor 
Jtlarcus Bmhius. Thus began the great though brief Asiatic War 
(b.o. lOxJ). 

The scheme of concerted avtion, by wliich alone success was 
probable, entirely broke down. The jealousy of common natures 
towards a great .man, added to tlie old rivalries of faction, not only 
k('})t the Carthaginian nobles from consenting to Ilannibars re¬ 
newal of the Africaq AVar, but enabled them to persuade Antiochus 
and his court to keep the illustrious refugee in that shade, out 
«)f which his merits still shone briglitly. Mumenes and tlui Rho- 
di.ins, and the chief Greek cities of Asia, not only resisted all 
the solicitations of Antiochus, but took an active j)art wilfl Rome; 
and even Egy}>t ollered to do the same. Rut the worst disappoint¬ 
ment was the course adopted by Rhilij), who, looking u])on 
Antiochus as lately a fairhless ally and now'a rival in Thrace, and 
having against him certain other grounds of otl’ence,* willingly 
supplied his military contingent to the Romans, in accordance 
with the treaty. The Acluean League, representing nearly all that 
was left of national spirit in Greece, was steadfast to the cause of 
Rome, and so were the Thessalians and Athenians. The A'itoliajis, 
who had saluted Antioclqis as Captain-General of Greece,’’ 
could only bring the adhesion of the Jheotians', Elcians, and 
Messenians to sup[)ort the title; whih' his proiinses of the count- 
l(‘ss hosts of Asia had dwindled to ti force barely, crpial to a single 
Homan legion with its auxiliaries. Nor did the activity of 
Antio(;hus supj)ly what he wanted in iiumbei's. Ry ai)])(*a.'ing 
lirst in the held he was indeed enabled to occupy Thermo])yla‘, to 
take the fortress of Chalcis, and some towns in Tln;ssi.ly ; bvit, 
on the adyance of a small Roman force, he retired to spend the 
winter in pleasure at Chalcis. No reinforcc'meiits a])pcai-ed from 
Asia, and the king’s little army only received an addition of 40tt0 
men from the iEtolians, while the Homans collected an army of 
about 40,000 at A]>ollonia, under their able and resolute consul, 
Manius Acilius Glabrio. 

The brief campaign of^B.c. 191 was oiiened by the advance 
of the Homans Tnto Thessaly, where they recaptured the towns 
taken by Antiochus, and fixed their head-quarters at Larissa. 

* For example, in marching through Thessaly, Antioc'fms had ostcTitatiously buried 
the Ixmes which still lay exposed on the bnttlc-field of Cynoscpj)hahr. 
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Tlie coinnioiiest j)riul(fnce would now have dictated the tfbandon- 
nieiit o/ ail enterprise wliich Iiad hopelessly failed; but Antioclins 
preferred to entreiicli himself at Tliermopyla), and await the arrival 
of reinforcemertfs from A.sia. It seems as if history were paro¬ 
dying^ one of its own most brilliant chapters, M'hen it shews us 
ilie lieldo Asiatic kinsj;’ established in the, position once held by 
Leonidas, and overwhelmed there by^he legions of the West. The 
very jmth over the mountains, w'hieh had eondttcted thePersiaiis to 
the rear of the pass, was now tiirnbd to the same use by a lleman 
detachment under a leader of whom we shall soon have iiKjre to 
sav, i\Iareus Pore,ins Cato. lls defence ha<l been entrusted to 
the jTltolians but half their force had marched off t() Ileraclea,, 
and the other half made only the leeblest resistance. Surrounded 
in the narrow ]iass, Antioehus might ])erhaps, though unworthy, 
have hail the honour of a death like that of Ijconidas, had lie 
stayed to shaj‘e the fate of his army; but he escaped with ottO 
men to C.dialcis, and sailed thence to Fi[)he.sus. Greece lay once 
moi'e at the dis[)o.sal of ^lu' Uomans; and the yEtolians, who alone 
attc'fiipted a resistance at Xaujtactus, were admitted to a capitula¬ 
tion through the inlliience of Elamininus. There could now no 
longer be aiiy hesitation about the necessity of carrying the war 
into A^ia; and before the winter set in, the Homans and their 
allies gained the ciauniand of tlu* yEga'an by a great naval victory 
over tlie ile(*t«>)f Antioehus, at Gyssus'on the coast of Ionia. The 
presence of six ihinic shij)S in the Homan tleet .^tlbrds a most 
striking jiroof of tht* hitiniliation of (nu’thage, and»of the hopeless¬ 
ness of Ilannihars attem])t’tn'rouse her against Konu*.'^ The 
beaten tleet, of Arttiocluw retired to the harbour of Ejihesus. 

Thws success was Ibllowcd up by the ac([uisition of allies among 
the Asiatiff Gr(‘eks, the most'imyortant gain being that oT Smyrna. 
iMi-aywhile,Antioehus wus roused, too late, to make those ])repa- 
rations for keepimg the Homans out of Asia, which ought to Juivo 
su})ported his own exi)edition into Europe. The tleet at Ephesus 
was raised to a force which enabled its admiral J\)lyxenidas to 
gain a victory ovei' (iie Rhodian S([uadron which had been left at 
Samos to obs» .ve him, while the Itoman admiral Gains Livius was 
absenti at the Hellespont, preparing for tlM) jiassag# of the army 

by the reduction of «estos and Abydq^j but tlie rtturn of the 

• 

* Tlie.se sTlip.s were piobalily a eontiiigont sent in arcortliiTKfe with the treaty of 
peace ; tiiou^(li we hive no di.stinct inentioii of such an ^rtiele. Or they may have 
been required and funiishod us g. pledge that the Carthaginian goveriimciit was clear 
of participation ill the schemes of lianml>al. • 
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main fldbt reduced Polyxonidas again to the dpfensive. A more 
formidable effort w.as ma<le on the soutlicrn coast of Asie Minor 
by tlie collecfion of a naval force from Lycia, Syria, and Plicenicia, 
under the command of Hannibal, wlK)se i>]an Avas to form a junc¬ 
tion with tlu' squadron at Kpllesua, when the united fleets, having 
swept the Homan an<l Rhodian fleets from the A^gjuan, would have 
sailed for the Hellespont, t.(>,j)revent the crossing of the Romans 
into Asia. The scheme resembled that of JSapoleon to obtain the 
command of the English Channel for the transit of his iiivadipg 
army; and it was foiled as decisively as that was at Trafalgar. 
After long detention by wesierly winds, Hannibal cncoinilered 
the enemy at the mouth of the Enrymedon, a scene famous for 
the double victory of Cinum. The practised seamanshi}) of the 
Rhodians prevailed against superior numbers, and Hannihars 
defeat was embittered by the reflection that, himself in flu; 
service of a foreign prince, he had t'ncounlercd the shi])S of 
his countrv flphting on the side of Romo. Even the remnaTit 
of his fleet was prevented from enteriing the Ailga'an by the 
position which the vi(;tors took u]), oft’ Palara. Finally, just 
about the time when the Roman land army reached the llelles- 
pont, and the shi])s of Attains had been detaclu'd frum Samos 
to its su 2 )i>ort, a last effort was made by Polyxenidas against 
the fleet thus weakeiu'd. The last sea-tight of the war to(tk 
place at tin* promontory of IM^'onnesus.* The Ihunans broke 
the enemy’s line, and cut olf the left wing, sinking oi- ca])tui-ing 
4'i shi])s ; and tiie victory wasM'ceorded af Rome by an inscrip¬ 
tion in Saturnian vers(‘, whicR told hi)W the Romans had settled 
the mi'ditv strife and sulalued the kiims.” Jt is well worth 

O V < ' 

observing^ that, in all this maritime campaign, the Romaic dis- 
])laYed consummate seamanshi[> and were by no means indebted 
for all their success to the invaluable aidoi the Rhodjaicv, Avho wei’e 
at this time the Ix'st mariners in the world. 

P)ut it was on the hmd that this hrst and decisive conflict be¬ 
tween Rome and Asia had to be decided. Antiochus o])ened the 
campaign hy ravaging the tu-ritory of Pergannis, -while his son 
Seleucus laid siege to the city, with the hojie of eru.shing his chief 
Asiatic enemw bef ire Cie arrival of the Roman,s. Rut the un¬ 
steadiness of his Callip .yiercenaries and the vigour of Eumenes 
compelled the nj,isiug of the siege, and Antiochus retired, to Sai-dis 
to collect his forces. The precipitancy of his advance into Jjl-reece 


* The action wa.s fought nominally the 23rd of IiccomLer, but ^according +o the 
corrccti'd calendar ab(/ut August, n. c. 100. 
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was now matched by Jiis reckless abandonment of Tbracoj without 
even drawing off* his' garrisons or destroying his magazines. It 
would doubtless Have been ira23rudent to have risked his newly 
levied Asiatics .beyond the Hellespont; but by i)lacing them on its 
bank to defend the passage, and holding Lysimachia as an ad¬ 
vance^ ^ost, he might have protracted the campaign so as to 
force the Romans to winter in Thrace, in the midst of his own 
country, and far from their supj)lie;^ . 

It was about the time wiles these preliminary campaigns 
by sea and land were decided, that the'Romfin ariny reached the 
Hellespont. The consul in command was Lucius Scipio, who is 
distinguished*from his brother Publius by the’title of Asiaticus, 
which he gained in this war. But he had none of his brother's 
genius ; and he only obtained the ])rovinces of Greece and Asia by 
the association of Africanus with him, nominally as legate, the 
charm of whose name called to arms 5000 of the veterans who had 
followed him in Spain and Africa. In the si)ring of.c.c. 190 the 
8ci[)ios arrived in Greece, to take command of the army of Glabrio, 
wh*('h was destined for the cam[)aign in Asia A delay occasioned 
by lift! resistance of the yEtolians to the severe terms imposed on 
them by the Senate was ended by a six months’ armistice; and 
tlie ar»iy })ursued its march through Thrace, where I’hilip secured 
them sn 2 ) 2 iiies, and peace with the barbarous tribes. They reached 
the Hellesp^juit in the autumn, about the time of the battle of 
Myonnesus. The strait which had been crossed*by Darius and 
Xerxes, in the frukles^ cnteri3rize,of extending Asiatic despotism 
into Eiiroi)e, ami by Alexander, on the mission of shattering that 
des 2 )otism at it9 seat .and foiTnding Hellenic civilization on its 
ruin^, Avas iioav }>assc*d by the Roman legions to fiillil the final 
destiny of the ancient Avorhl, its union under an empire founded 
oil jvell-oydered law aikd government. Instead of resisting their 
jiassage, Anfioelins sent an embassy to ofter terms whicli, Scipio 
reidicd, might have been accejited under the walls of Lysimachia, 
hut not noAV, ‘‘when the steed felt the bit and knew its rider.” 
Nothing would sullicc', short of the whole exiienses of the war and 
the cession m Asia Minor. The king knew neither how to submit 
nor liow to protract the war by falling baeje upon lys resources and 
awaiting the ensuing spring. He stake^l all upon on^ great battle, 
whicb wjjs fought in the; valley of the fforraus, near Magnesia, at 
the northern foot of Sipylus, the mountain Vhich overhangs 
Smyrna on the other side. The Romans* eagerly accepted the 
chailenge, though their general had been, left behind ill at Eleea, 

VOL. II. 
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and theiy force was far less tlian half the enemy’s, including 
5000 volunteers from Macedonia, Pergamus, and the Aehman 
league. But the king’s army of 80,000 mem, including 12,000 
cavalry, was one of those mingled Asiatic hosts why^h had so often 
hecn scattered by the Greek and Macedonian phalanx, and which 
on that day did not even need the shock of the Homan legions to 
disperse them. There was in^decd a phalanx on the side of Antio- 
chus,^ but ho cooped it up in a narrow space with double Hies 
thirty-two deep, in the iniddlo of liis second line between the 
Gallic and Capp<idocian infantry, which again were flanked by the 
heavy cavalry called Cataphractm, or cuirassiers. The front line 
was formed l)y the light-armed infantry, the w'ar-chariots, and the 
mounted archers, among whom were to be seen Arabs upon 
dromedaries; and the flfty-four elephants were placed between the 
two divisions. The Romans adopted' their usual mode of battle ; 
but the protection aflbrded by the river enabled them‘to weaken 
their cavalry on the left wing-, and to strengthen tlie right, which 
was led by Eiimenes, who won the chief honours of the day. Ho 
began the battle by advaneing his archers and slingers with orders 
to aim at the horses of the war-chariots and at the camels, 'llotli 
turned about and carried confusion into the ranks of the cuiras¬ 
siers behind them, while Eumenes led a charge of 3000 Roman 
horse ui)on the Gauls and Ca})i)adocians, whose fligl\l was imitated 
by the already disordered cawilry. The rout of the left wing was 
now complete, and the phalanx was uncovered onrtlnit side. Beset 
in front and flank by the victorious horse, it wa.-. compelletl to sus¬ 
pend its advance* against the Roman legions, and to/orm front 
both ways. Its great de})th favoured the mancemre, and the sup¬ 
port of the heavy cavalry from the other wing might have enoblcd 
it long to'iiold its ground. But ^they were already far'from tlie 
scene of action: under the command of Antiochus hiinself, [hey 
had driven in the weakened wing of cavalry; and with his usual 
aptitude for doing everything in the wrong time and jdace, the 
king was attacking the Roman camp, while his phalanx was 
assailed by the enemy’s whole force. With its crowded ranks 
decimated by the archers and slingers—for the legions were still 
held in reserve—it was,slowly retiring in good order, when the 
elephants, gafled by the n^issilcs, burst in among the ranks, and 
the broken phalanx joihe*(l in the headlopg flight. The carnage 
which raged among its dense masses was only increased by a des¬ 
perate efibrt to defend the camp. Considering that the army of 
Antiochus was aniiLhilated by the impetuosity of the' attack with- 
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ont the legions beirig- wer engaged, we can readily ])elicve 4liat the 
Asiatic!^ lost 50, ()()() men, at a cost to the Konians of only 24 
liorsemen and 300 toot soldiers. 

As the battle lof Magnesia was tlio last, in ancient history, of 
those nneoual conflicts, in which oriental armies yielded like nn- 
substanihu shows to the miglft of disciplined fi-eedom, so it sealed 
the fate of the last of the great orientjjl empires ; for the kingdom 
left to the heirs of Selcnciis was only strung •enough to indplge 
them in the luxuries of Antioch aiAl the malignant salisfaction of 
persecuting the J(‘ws. All resistance ceased in As’ia Minor; that 
great peninsula, was ceded as far as the Taurus and the Ibilys, with 
whatever remained nominally to Antiochus in Tlirace; and, with 
characteristic levity, he (hanked the Homans for relieving him of 
the government of too large a kingdom. The peace was not Anally 
ratified for two years (n.c. 188) ; and mcanwliile the king had to 
bear the cost of the occu])ati()n of Asia JMinor, amounting to 3000 
talents, nearly -£750,000; and the tn’aty of ])eace im])osed on 
him, Ix'sides, a war-conf 4 ’iI)u(ion of 15,000 Miihoic talents, about 
.£5,01)0,000. ‘‘ With tiie day,of jMagnesia, Asia was erased from 

th(‘ lis^of great states ; and nc'Vi'r ])erha*ps did a gri'af. power fall 
so ra])idly, so thoroughly, and so iguominioiisly as the kingdom 
of the' mdeucidfo under this Antiochus the (Ircat. lie himself was 
S(ton afterward.^fc slain by tin* indignaid, inhabitants of Ulymais at 
the lu'ad of tlfle I’ersian (fulf, on occasion of the ])lundering of a 
tem})le of Ilel, ^fith the treasures of which he litid sought to 
ri'jdenish his (‘inpty colters" (n.c. l^iT). • 

Lucius >St‘ipio Asiaticus, iif 7’f;tiring at the exi)iration of his 
cctnsulship (r..r. !so),^.^till hd’t his su('c('ssor, (Jueius IManlius 
Valso,* work to do and laurels to win in the subjugation of the 
allies of Antiochus. The ])etfy iwinces of IMirygia soon sulunitted 
to th(* power a^nl cxactiofls of the new lords of Westefn Asia ; but 
the powerful (Vdttc tribes of Galatia made a stand in the fast¬ 
nesses of IMount Olympus. Here, however, they were rea(*hed by 
the Homan slingers and archers, and after the tlowi'r of the cantons 
of the Tolistol • 1 and Tcctosages had been slain or taken pri- 
.oners, the remnant found a refuge Avith the Troemi beyond the 
ITalys.* That river, fixed by the treaty with Ant«iochus as the 
eastern limit of Homan ]) 0 wer in Asia, respeeded ;7S the pre¬ 
sent termiinis of their coiMiuests, without piittiiig a bound to their 
intluenqp. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was admitted to their 
alliance, at the intercession of his brother-in-law Eumcnes, on 
paying a mitigated penalty of 300 talents ; *a,nd tl^o satraps of the 

• «: K 2 
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Greatei* and Lesser Armenia exchanged their allegiance to Antio- 
chus for the friendship of Home. The satrapy of Pontus, which 
became, as we liavc seen, an independent state during the last 
years of the Persian rule, was now held by Mithridates IV., the 
father-in-law of Aiitioclius. It was not till two generations later, 
that Mithridates V. formed an alliantie with the Romans and aided 
them in the third Punic War; and a century had still to elapse 
from the death of Antiochus, before Mithridates the Great renewed 
the* enterprize of seeking in Greece a battle-field for tlie sove- 
reigntyof Asia (b.c. 87). Of tlie states to the west of the Halys, 
Prusias was left in possessfon of Pithynia; but his depend¬ 
ence upon Rome was soon proved by his shameful betrayal of 
Hannibal: and the Gauls were bound to remain within their own 
territories. The exemption thus secured to the Greek cities from 
the contributions wliieh they liad been o])liged to ])ay the barba¬ 
rians w'on their warmest gratitude to Rome. Tliese cities received 
their freedom, except where it could only have been granted at the 
expense of Eumenes, who consented, however, to grant special 
privileges to those which wore still bound to ])ay him tribute,' Fur 
the rest, this prince was justly rewarded for his sidferings and 
services l)y the apjwrtionmont of the greater ])art of the territories 
ceded })y Antiochus to the aggrandizement of his kingdoih. Per- 
gamus became the most powerful state of Western'Asia, including^ 
nearly the whole of Asia Minor up to the Halys ail'd the Taurus, 
except liithyiiia and Galatia on the one side, and on the other 
Lycia and the greater part of Garia, which'went to recompense the 
fidelity of the Rhodians; and tb tliese Asiatic jiossessions were 
added, in Eurbpe, the Thracian Chersonbse and the city of Lysi- 
macliia. Secure of having in the dynasty of the Attalids devoted 
allies, who were now as able as they always had been willing to 
keej) a check ui>on Antiochus on the ond hand and Pliili}) oti the 
other, the Romans were able to retire from Asia, Their last acts 
evinced their firm determination neither to interfere with any state 
beyond the Taurus, nor to acquire transmarine possessions by 
means of their fleet. The Romans,” says Mommsen, “ brought 
nothing home from the East but honour and gold, which were, 
even at this'■period, msually conjoined in the practical** shape 
assumed by the addrps.s^<of thanks—the golden chaplet.” Even 
the honour ot tbeir arms was placed in» peril by the lasses which 
they suffered from the attacks of the barbarians on tlieiii home¬ 
ward march through Thrace, under the* proconsul Manlius, after 
the ratification of the treaty with Antiochus (b.c. 18*8). 
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A policy precisely similar guided their settlement of the affairs 
of Gregce. Whcui the consul Manlius passed over into Asia, his 
colleague, M. Fulvius Nobilior, landed at Apollonia to coerce the 
A5t(dians, who «had flagrantly violated the armistice made with 
Hcipio (jj^c. 189). A single campaign reduced them to complete 
submission; and, besides the payment of a large contribution, 
tlioy lost a great part of their possessions, including the i)ort of 
Ambracia and the island of Cephalteiiia; but the latter, with tlie 
neighbouring island of Sami*, hail'to be reduced by force. These 
islands and Zacynthus were ]-etained by tl*e Itomaiis, to strengthen 
the hold which Corcyra already gave tliem of the Adriatic. With 
tins exception, and their slip of territory on the Illyrian coast, 
tliey resolved not to be tempted over the seas which rlivided Italy 
from Greece; and all the other gains of the recent war were 
divided between Pliilip and the Aclueans. But oven tlieir policy of 
moderation was carried out in such a manner as to offend both 


these allies, and to senv the seeds of future disagreement. The 
]\Iaced()niau king, who Jiad not only resisted the temptations of 
Anl^ochus, but had fought ^igainst the i'EtoIians and smoothed 
the ])assage ol the legions through Thrace, saw a rival jflanted in 
that country in a spirit of manifest suspicion. The Aclueans 
rcluctafitly gave up the island of Zacynthus and their claims upon 
gllgina, and were humiliated by being advised to conflne them¬ 
selves to the'•Peloponnesus. The patriot i)arty chafed at finding 
themselves not dnjy subjeet to Koman interventioif, but invoking 
it by their utter inability to keep their own conft'deracy in oi'der. 
The accession of ^Sparta to th& league, and the enforced inclusion 
t)f JMessene, which l^iftl to be admitted to the Homan 

alliance a^an inde])endent state, revived ancient national antipa¬ 
thies. Bparta broke out. into, otien revolt, and suffered severe 
punishment s^s a conqiuA’ed city, even the institutions of Lycurgus 
being suiierseded by the Achaean laws (b.c. 188). The Homan 
Senate, constantly appealed to as arbiters in these disputes, showed 
a reluctance to interfere, which was partly founded on the frivo¬ 


lous weakness displayed by the envoys; and it has been well 
observed that, instead of their carrying strife to Greece, it was 
the Greeks that carried their dissensions k> Rome.* The revolt of 


Messene, in b.c. 183, led to the deatlu^.PhilopoBnien, who was 
taken prisoner and compelled to swallow poi^on^ih his dungeon. 
His doB^th was amply avenged, and his remains interred with heroic 
honours at Megalopolis,.the urn containing his ashes being carried 
by tlie historian Polybius. 
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THE SUBJUGATION OF GREECE. B.C. 187 TO B.C. HG. 


“ lie ^\llo hath him o’er the dead 
Eie the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark diiy,ofe nothiriguess, 

Tlie last of danger and distiess— 

* * ^ * 

Some momenta, aye, one treacherous hour, 
Tic still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
Such is the asiiect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


DISCONTENT OF PTITLIP—UTS KENEWED PlU;i>.\U.\TIoNS EiUl WAR—UTS SONS DEMETUII'S 
AND PERSEUS—MURDER OF DEMETRIUS—DEATH OF I'HILTP—IJIS CMAKACTER—ACCES¬ 
SION OF PERSELS—ms PREPARATIONS AOAINST ROME—DAKUARIAN AEEIANCES -STATE 
OF IIELLEMO FEELINO—THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR—INDF.CISIVE CAMPAIONS—THE RO¬ 
MAN GENERALS INCoMPllTENT : THEIR ARMIES DISORGANIZED—Q MARCUS PlIlLIPPUS 

-INVASION OF MACEDONIA—THE ARMIES AT TEMPE—LUCIUS AJMILIUS PAULI’S 

ELECTED CONSUL—ms CHARACTER—DECISIVE UAtIYe OF PYDNA-—FINAL DESTRUC¬ 
TION OF THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX — OAI’TUIJE AMi FATE oF PERSEUS—SETlLkMU.NT 
()F MACEIioNIA—NEW RELATIONS oF ROME To THE HELLENIC STATES—PElO’-^liLS AND 
THE RHODIANS—AFFAIRS OF SA'RT V AND EGYPT—ANTloCHUS EPIPIIANES ANI> THE 

ROMAN EN\OY — HOW To Cl RCUMsCRI HE A CIRCLE AUoLT A KING-RoAIAN ALLIANCE 

WITH THE MACCAHEES- POLICY OF ROME TOWARDS FOREIGN STATES—SEl'TI.EMENT oF 

GREECE— PATRIOT AND ROMAN PARTIES-EXEt'LTIoNS AND DEPORTATIONS — Til E 

ACHAIAN LE \GUE - LYCORTAS AND CALLICRATES— DEI’ORTATION (, w 1000 AClI.EANS— 
THE HISTORIAN Pon'HU'S—DEVVsTATIoN oF EPIRUS — TRIUMPH AND DEATH <iF 
JIMILIUS—THE ADELPHI OF TE.RENCE - QUARREL oF ATHENS AND ORoPUS—EMIMsSY 
OF THE rillL'oSopJlEIiS TO RoME—ORoPUS, SPARTA, AND TEE ACHJJAN LEAGUE — 

UPTURN OF TIIK AUHiEAN EXILES-ANDRISCLS, T'lE MkCEDONIAN PRETENDER- 

ROMAN COMMIS-SliiNERS IN GUEIAJE — I^OTS AT CoRINTH—WAR WITH THE ACIIJIANS — 

SACK OF Corinth by mummils-—Greece■ becomes the roman promnce of auuaia. 


WiiTJd'i the Romans ■were coiiteiuling iri'Uie East wit]i Philip and 
Antiochthey had Leen compelled to meet resistance/nid‘iiisiir- 
reetiou in the "West. It will lie*convenient, however, to reserve 
the little that need he said of the Gallic, Ligurian, and Spe'niish 
Avars, Avith the more imjiortant subject of the ihternal history of 
Rome, till Ave have traced the ])rief closing chapters of the contest 

of the Latin Avith the Ilellenie and Phceiiieian nations. Macedonia 

« • 

and Carthage Avere in a ATry similar iiositioii toAvards Rome; too 
deeply humiliated ever to he fully trusted; and exposed by that 
humiliation tO’ constarlt aggressions and complaints from* their 
more favoured ncighboiiu.?]! out of Avhich some pretext of necessity 
must inevitably^ anise for putting an end to their embarrassing 
existence. The fate,of Macedonia involA^ed that 6f Greeccf Avherc 
the Roman settlement had left the smouldering embers of dijjcon- 
tent, wliicli internal disqord Avas ready to fan into a ^ame. 
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niilip, wliosq war^rfi support of the Eomans in the hitfi war liad 
doubtless been conlirmed by resentment against Antiochus, not 
uniningled witli the ]i 02 )e of recovering the ancient possessions of 
Macedonia in ISirace, saw tlie kingdom of Lysimaclms revived in 
favour (jf the Attalids, the greatest enemies of his house. His 
occupjttiou of the coiKpiest's of Antiochus in Northern Greece, 
which had been Ijcstowed ui)on hii^^'by the Homans, was resisted 
by the Thessalians, lie was continually denounced in the diet 
of the (Jreek confederations, amt the pyrjictual com 2 )laints made 
against him at Hume were followed by decisions w.hich, gave 
him numerous causes for resentment. Hut he had the i)ower of 
dissein])liug what he was resolved no longer to endure, and his only 
rc 2 )ly to the taunts of his enemies was, in the words of the jwet, 
our last sun is not yet set.” Meamvhile he was aided in keei)ing 
on good terms with the republic by his younger son Demetrius, 
who, having been sent as a hostage to Home, entered warmly into 
the views of the philo-Ilellenic l)arty. Hut when Philii) was 
informed by the (Senate# that they forgave his ju'ovocations for his 
soik'^i^ake, he began to vi»AV the lalt,er Avith susjncion, and his 
elder son Perseus Ibund means to give his jealousy a fatal issue. 
Demetrius, Avho had retunied to ]\lacedonia, Avas accused of being 
a i)arty to the intrigues Avhich Avere constantly on foot to form a 
Homan ])arty ,*and a])i)earanc*es at least Averc so much against him, 
that he meditated lliglit to Home. This intention,^made known to 
IMiili}), ae{juired tjie character of a j^lot from an intcrcci)ti'd letter* 
of Plamininus; and the father oVdered the execution of his son. 
The deed AA'as sqai'cely done, Avjien I’hilij) discoA'-ered the intrigues 
•of J’erseus, Avhose 2)umshment he Avas meditating, Avhen he died, 
over'ft'lieli^ied with remorse and disai)pointmont, in the,tifty-ninth 
year of his age and the forty-socond of his reign. 

‘*lMnlip Avas a gefmiiie king, in the best and worst sense of 
the term. A stfong desire to rule in 2 )erson and unaided Avas the 
fundamental trait of his character; he Avas proud of his people, but 
he Avas no less iwoud of other gifts, and he had reason to be so. He 
not only shoAVed the valour of a soldier and the eye of a general, 
but he disi)layed a high spirit in the conduct of public atfairs when- 
GA'er Ids Macedonian sense of honour waS otfendefl. Full of in¬ 
telligence and Avit, he Avon the hearts all whoin he AA'ished to 
gain, and especially of •those who were ablest a^id most refined, 
such %8 Flamininus and Scipio: he was a pleasant boon companion, 
and, not by^Aurtuc of hiif rank alone, a dangerous wooer. But 
he was at the same time one of the moq^ arrogant and flagitious 
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charactert} which that shameless age produced.' He was in the 
habit of saying that he feared none save the gods ; but it ceemed 
almost as if liis gods were those to whom his admiral Dicsearchus 
regularly offered sacrifice—Ungodliness and La^v^lessness. The 
lives of his advisers and of the promoters of his schemes possessed 
no sacredness in his eyes ; and it is quoted as one of his maxims 
of state, that whoever puts to„ death tlie father must also kill the 
sons.’’* His career was a striking illustration of the accidents of 
a desjiotic mofiarchy. Having “first by his selfish neglect ship¬ 
wrecked the eiiterprize of Hannibal, his great talents were unable 
to preserve his owij from the same ruin through the like faults in 
Antiochus. Passion robbed him of the offered distinction of 
becoming the leader of the Greeks ; and the prince who, as a 
mere boy, seemed able to set a limit to the advance of l{(miaii 
conquest, lived to be borne upon its tide as a zealous vassal, and 
died vainly meditating how to turn it back (b.c. 179). 

His son Perseus, tlie last king of Macedonia., was of a character 
altogether diflerent. Succeeding to the thmie at the age of thirty- 
one, and with a military rcqnitation CfH’ly gained in the war agr'nst 
the Homans, he brought to the execution of his father's last 
schemes that self-discipline in which 1‘hilip had been most defi¬ 
cient; while, free from the weaker vices of Philip’s more'genial 
character, he inherited all his arrogance and uns''crupulousness. 
His stately person and carriage, and his accomplisument in all 
manly exercises, w'ere worthy of a royal capt/iin; and he was 
persevering in the formation of elaborate plans. But when the 
time of action came, he wanted the genius and versatility of his 
father ; and the care with which he amasseiLtreasures for his cam¬ 
paigns wag neutralized by his reluctance to part with them on the 
greatest emergency. “ It is a characteristic circumstance,” says 
Mommsen, “ that after defeat the father hrst hasten,ed to destroy 
the papers in his cabinet that might compromise him, whereas the 
son took his treasure-chests and embarked.” 

Macedonia had been far more humiliated than weakened during 
the reign of Philip. She still formed a compact territory, rich in 
agriculture, mines, and commerce; and the eighteen years that 
had elapsed since the pdace with Rome had renewed her resources 
under Philip*s constant o^e. An army of 30,000 men, with the 
means of paying 10^000 mercenaries, and immense provisions of 
corn and arms, forme^ the nucleus of a formidable force, if'only 
other powers could be brought into a ilfew* coalition against Rqmc. 

* • Maumscn, y<^, ii. pp. 224 5. 
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But. all such schemes failed ]5oth in Carthage and in A«ia; and 
the plot to murder Eumenes at Delphi, on his return from Romo 
in B.C. 172, woul(f have been fruaiess had it succeeded. Tho 
attempts to gain over the barbarians on the north prospered 
better. J’erseiis secured allies among the Illyrians, and among 
the powerful OJrysiaiis on fhc Lower Danube. Philip had pre¬ 
viously formed a scheme for pouring down into Italy over the 
Eastern Alps a torrent of barbarians from bbyond the left hank 
of the Middle D.anube, but the whole horde was destroyed by tlie 
resistance of the Dardani (in Servia); and the fortress of Aquileia, 
at the head of the Gulf of Trieste, iseenis to have been built about 
this time to protect the eastern frontier. 

Tliroughout the Hellenic world, in Asia as well as Europe, 
the sentiment of discontent against the foreign power of Rome, 
and again.st Eumenes as its instrument, led the national party to 
look with hope towards Perseus, lie was received with favour at 
Delphi, where he used the pretext of a religious vow to display 
his army before the ejjes of the Greeks, and his proclamations 
wei*'.jwsted in various citios, inviting refugees to come to Mace¬ 
donia. The whole Rhodian lleet escorted his Syrian bride from 
Antioeli; envoys from the disallected cities of Thrace and Asia 
held sdcret conferences with ^Macedonian otlicers, and Perseus made 
alliances with* the Byzantines, the il'ltolians, and some of the 
Ba30tiaiis. So ])rudently, however, did the king conduct all his 
intrigues, that it* "^vas not till the seventh year of his reign, after 
Eumenes had appeared at Rpnie ‘to prefer a loAg list of accusa¬ 
tions against Perseus, that tile Senate I’esolved ujToii the Third and 
Jast Macedonian War,(h.C. 172). 

Ei5.)m (Jiis moment, Perseus began to show that irresolution in 
action which contrasted so*str<angely with his long and patient 
preparatimis. The wiifter, which ought to have been spent in 
securing a ]) 0 sitibn in Greece, was wasted in discussing the Roman 
declaration of war, through the medium of Q. IMarcius Pbihppus, 
who had connections of hospitality with Perseits, while the Roman 
envoys were busy among the Greeks. Among the Aclimans, even 
the patriot party held firm to their alliance: their influence was 
predominant among the Thessalians; and^ven the^JEtolians had a 
general devoted to the Romans. The»,fourth great, confederacy, 
that of the Boeotians, was divided, and its disruption—upon the 
demaad of the Roman envoy, that each of the cities should declare 
in ]^is presence what part they took—was attended with open hos¬ 
tilities. Coronea and Haliartus, which hM formed alliances with 
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Perseus,t were besieged by tlie unite/1 force 'of tbe other cities^ led 
by the liomari envoy, Publius Lcntulus. On the breaking out of 
the war, all the Greeks of Asia Minor, who liad shown friendly 
dispositions to Perseus, and even llyzantiuin, declared in favour 
of tlie lloinaus; and the only substantial aid that ,thc king 
received wa.s Irorn Ootys, the chiefiain of the Odrysians. Though 
thus left alone, he was able to bring into the lield an army of 
4d,()(.>() men, of whom 21,000 were soldiers of the jdialanx, and 
4000 IMacedoniaii and Tliracian cavalry. 

Early in the spring of r3.c. 171, the consul P. Licinius Crassiis 
landed at A])o]lonia, and found himself in command of between 
30,000 and 4t), 000 Italians, and JO,O00 auxiliaries, among whom 
the most important were the troops of Attains and the Numidian 
cavalry. The fleet had already a})peared in the yEgican under 0. 
Lucretius. It numbered only forty ships, as the treaty had pi'o- 
hibited the Macedonian king from maintaining a navy to oppose 
it; but. it carried 10,000 troo])s, 2000 of wdioni were at once des- 
])atched to garrison Larissa, in i)re})aratiun for the campaign in 
Tlu'ssaly. The first collision occurred in the neighbourho(y,-i of 
that city. Orassus proved utterly incom[)eteut as a commander, 
and the superiority of the lilacedonian and Thracian lioi-se gave 
an easy victory to Perseus. He forthwith ])ro})osed a j)eace, which 
the Homans at once rejected, both because it vvas their rule not to 
negociate after a reverse, and because the instant reVolt of Greece 
would have folloAved such a confession of defeatv 

This result w'as in fact immimiit, had Perseus known how to im¬ 
prove his advantage, the news of AVhich flew through Greece Avhile 
Crassus was leading his army uj) and doAVn in Thessaly. Pul a, 
check which the king received in a second cavalry epgagonent 
was made an excuse for retiring into INtaeedonia, thereby of couise 
resigning the hope of calling the Hellenic-patriots arms. ‘^Thc 
Homans used the opportunity to subdue the J\hu:edonian garrisons 
in Thessaly and the two Ikeotian cities of lialiartus and Goronea, 
the inhabitants of which were sold into slavery, while Perseus 
maintained, upon the Avhole, the su])oriority in Illyria ami Epirus. 
Ill the ensuing year, Perseus repulsed throe several attempts of 
the consul, A. Hostilius‘•Manciims, and of the western army imder 
Appius Claudius, to iv^^ptmte into Macedonia, and inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the latter in Epirus. ^ Had his father been in 
his plage, it would have been easy to crush the Hom'an army, which 
was ,’utterly disorganized by the weakness tof its commanders and 
the licence of the cecent sieges (b.c. 170). 
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T]ic third campaiojft was opened by the new consul, Q» Marcius 
Philippns, with a movement the boldness ot whicli gave Perseus 
a still better opportunity than the inactivity of his predecessors, 
liesolved to penetrate at all hazards into Macedonia, Marcius let't 
one division to face the force that guarded the 2 )ass of Tenij)e, and 
led liis main army over the defiles of 01yiH])us, which I’erseiis liad 
^neglectol t<j guard, down to the coast at Jleracleum. Here tlie 
consul found himself between the g’arrison (M Tem 2 >o in hi« rear 
and tlic main army posted in a Strong j)osition on tlic little river 
Elpius. Put Perseus, 2 )reoccupied with tlie one idea that the im- 
jnegnable defence of Temjie had‘been turiiet^ fled in alarm to 
Pydna, where lie ordered his ships to be burnt and his treasures 
to be sunk in the sea.. It was only when the consurs unresisted 
ju’ogTCSs was sto 2 ) 2 )ed after four days for w’ant of supjilies, that 
the king took courage to turn uiion him. IMeanwhile the sur¬ 
render of Teinjie saved the Uomans by restoring their communi¬ 
cations witli Tliessaly; and for the rest of the year the two armies 
confronted each other iflly on the lianks of the Eljiius, while the 
JbJjians .goiined no advantage in Illyria, and failed to take Deme- 
trias,ev'cn to keej) command of the y]‘lga‘an against the light 
JMacedonian cruisers. Thus the war had ilone little save to give 
one ntore illustration of that fortune of the Itonians whi'ch so 
often saved tlfein from their own errors through the greater errors 
of their anta'^onists. It was time tliat the scale should be turned 
by the ajipearaiigc of a true Homan general, and such an one 
ai)]>eared in the now consul Lucfi’s JCMrnrus I’AlrLUS. 

Tliis eminent man added fo his own great nieflts the distinction 
«^of being the son of tjih gallant but iiiifortiniate consul wlio fell at 
Canflie, a 4 ^d t,he father of the celebrated general who finally avenged 
that calamity by^ the destructioii of Carthage.* He was one of the 
few* who «oipbined the‘^imenities of Greek culture W'ith the virtues 
of the old i)obilit}^ Though j)ossessed of a fortune slender enough 
to corresjxind to his name, and therefore cramped in what was 
now a chief means of political advancement,' he w'oiild not con¬ 
descend to f.itter the 2 )opulace, and he is emi>hatically distm- 


* younger Africanus was a(lo])te(l hy ruMiiis^rornt'lius Scijiio, tln' elder son 
of the idder Africanus. ]n accordanre will) tlie Kmnaii (us(oin, In' received liis new 
l'atli(“r’s name, with lliat of his own (jens adixed iiJ^tlioiforui of the tleriv'ed adjective ; 
and hccan^ P. Cornelius Scii>i« Africanus .Enuhanus. TJi;! ehlcT* son of Paulus was 
allotted by the gieat Q. Faliius Maximus, and he heeame (,>. Fahius Maximus/Emilianus. 
raulus{\n tlie English form Ihiid" signifies in Latin LMc. It is an interesting fact 
in history Koman iiaiiTos, that tho indillereiit order of the gentile and family 
names first occurs in tho case of the uJimilii Pauli or* Pauli iPjiiiilii. 
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guished 4>y a contemporary as “ oije of the fev Romans of that 
age to whom one could not offer money.” Born about n.o. 230, 
he was praetor in n.c. 191, and only attained to the consulship in 
B.c. 181. In the former office he distinguished- himself in the 
Lusitaiiian 'War; in the latter, by his conquest of seven Ligurian 
tribes. Tliirfeen years were now devoted to the education of the 
two sons, whose exploits so well repaid his care; and it was 
equally a tribute to his nierit, and a confession that tlie state could 
no longer dispense with his services, when he was elected consul 
for the second time, in order to finish the Macedonian War. His 
sixty years had ripened his experience, without impairing his 
energy; and the army stood in tlie greatest need of his stern dis¬ 
cipline. His two sons accompanied him to the theatre of war, 
where the younger Africanus served under his fatlier at the same 
age (17) at which tlie elder liad saved his father’s life. 

On arriving at Heracleum, raulus found the two armies en¬ 
camped in their old positions on the hllpiiis. J3y seizing tlie pass 
which leads over Olympus fi'om Pythium ^o l)ium, he turned the 
Macedonian position, and forced Pertv3us to fall bai^k to PvtlvA. 
Here the decisive battle was fought on the 22nd of June, B-cTioS.* 
An accidental collision between the outposts brought on the conflict 
a day earlier than that fixed by Paulas. It was the last and most 
formidal)le trial of strength between the IMacedonian plialanx and 
the Roman legion, and l^aulus afterwards confessed‘that he had 
tremlded for the issue. His vanguard was diAjiersed, and the 
legions themselves moved bachwarils, though in good order, till 
they reached the 'hill in front of flieir own camp. The iihalanx, 
already disordered by their hasty advance, and isolated from their, 
supports, were unable to preserve their seiTied ranks on the broken 
ground; and the Roman cohorts, pouring round their flanks and 
rear, searched out every gap. The caval]*), after lopking om in¬ 
active for a time, caught the alarm that all was lost, and Perseus 
himself was the first to fly. Still the deserted phalanx fought to 
the last, and the select 3000 perished to a man. It seemed, says 
Mommsen, as if the phalanx, which fought its last great battle 
at Pydna, had wished itself to perish there.” No less than 20,000 
men were left dead upoirthe field, and 11,000 were taken pfison- 
ers. The war was ended, p and all Macedonia submitted in little 
more than a fortnight from the arrival of Paulus. • 

* According to the disordered Roman calendar, the 4th of September, l^e date 
is fixed by an eclipse of the moon, which was announced beforehaijd to the vniy, 
lest they should deem iC an evil omen. 
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Perseus fled to,tlie«island of Samothrace, with the 30Q0 talents 
which.ought long since to have been devoted to the war. A few 
faithful adherents* followed him ; but when he made the mean 
attempt to propitiate the enemy by putting one of them to death as 
the instigator of the attempt to murder Eiimenes, the rest deserted 
him. • A letter which he sent to the Roman general was returned 
because he designated himself King;; aiicflic then surrendered at 
* discretion, with his children andJift treasures. His pusillanimous 
supplications*might have provolfed the resentment of a man less 
mindful than Paiilus of the mutability df fortune; but the consul 
received him with a courtesy worthy of the first great king who 
had ever bcch a prisoner to the Roman people.* After his stately 
form had graced his conqueror’s triuinph in the following year 
(b.c. 171), he was released from prison at the intercession of 
I’aulus, and died in retirement at Alba. The humiliating story of 
the last successor of Philip and Alexander does not need to be 
adorned with the fabulous accounts of cruelties and suflerings. 
^Some say that his gua]jtls tortured him to death by depriving him 
of^^lecp : others, that ho elided his life by voluntary starvation r 
and Ifh son is said to have earned his living as a scrivener at 
Rome. 

Of *1110 only two allies of Perseus, the Illyrian king Genthius 
was subdued about the same time by the ])netor Lucius Anicius, 
in a month's campaign. Illyria was *jwcelled out into petty states 
dependent uport Rome ; and its piratical fleet wis given to the 
Greeks on the A'dridtic. Cotys, the king of iflirace, made his 
peace with Rome the more easily, as he might Iwcome a check on 
r the increased j)(Vcr of rergahius. klacedonia itself Avas broken 
up kito the four rcjmblican federations of Am])hipoli8, Thessa- 
lonica, r*clla, and Pelagfaiiq, Avhich were modelled after the 
paWei’n of the Hellene L('agues, and paid to Rome 100 talents 
annuallv, the h*lf of the old land-tax. This constitution lasted to 
the time of Augustus, though Macedonia was made a ])rovinco of 
Rome in b.c. ]4{). Thus ended the kingdom of Macedonia, having 
survived the ath of Alexander a little more than a century and a 
half. 

The fall of Macedonia involved a new aettlemcnf of the relations 
of Rome to the Hellenic states. The great power blotted out from 
the list ,of nations was^ not only a dangerous er/emy, but some¬ 
time^ as had been proved in the reign of Philip, a useful ally; 
and, now that it coulcl be no longer used* as a check on Greece 
ancl Asia Minor, so there was the less reason fop maintaining other 
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powers tQ keep it itself in check. Hence, followed a course of 
action more politic than generous. The kiiigdoih of PergamUwS, 
after all its services to the Romans, hegaii to fbel the curb; and, 
when Eninenes was stopped at Bnindisium hy a decree of the 
Senate, that kings should no longer visit Rome to plead their cause 
in person, lie learnt that “ the epoc.lrofi half-powerful and lialf-free 
alliance was at an end; that pf impotent subjection had begun.” 
No better pretext could be fourtd .for this trcafnient than a suspi¬ 
cion, a])parently unfounded, of secret relations between Eumencs 
and Perseus; but the other Asiatic ally of Rome, the Rhodian 
state, had done much to bring down punishment on itself. Their 
open manifestation'of Hellenic sympathies with Perseus has been 
already noticed, aiid they did not hesitate to denounce Eumencs 
as the instigator of a war injurious to all the Greeks. Still they 
took ])art with Rome; but their suflerings from the loss of their 
commerce w'ith JMacedouia ajipear to have given the anti-Roman 
party a tem])()rarv ascendancy, or else their republican arrogance 
and naval })ower led them to jwesume on tlu^jr services ; and, at the 
very time when Q. Marcius was encam])ed within Tem]>e, env<{\"S 
a})peared both at his head-(iuarters and in the Senate, lo lhat 
the Rliodians would no longer tolerate hostilities so injurious to 
themselves. Their abjeci sulunission, with the severe piini.shTuent 
of the 2 )artisans of Macedonia, scarcely averted a deehp’ation of war; 
and in s[)itc of the 2 )rotest of Cato against punishing allies who 
had committed no act of hostility, Rliodes was depi-ived of all it.s 
j)ossessions on tlie mainland; its freedom of conmiei'ce Avas re¬ 
strained, and a rival free port opened-at Delos; and its jietition 
for the ja'ivilegcs of an ally w.as only tardily.granted in u.o. 1(>4. 

With regard to the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, and Egypt, 
Rome was content with the jiart of jiii umpire, which she ])layed 
in a manner thoroughly characteristic. A new war h^d brol’oh 
out for the possession of Cmle-Syria and Palestine,!,which had been 
charged with the dower of Oleojiatra, the daughter of Antiochus 
the Great, or, as the Egyptians maintained, ceded at lier mar- 
ria.ge. The notorious Antiochus IV. Ejuphancs (the younger son 
of Antiochus the Great), who had succeeded his brother ,Seleucus 
IV. Pbiloiiator yi u.c. 17.5, had carried on the war for three joars 


with such success that, in the same year in whi(‘h Perseus was 
conquered, he had already laid siege to Alexandria, ami would 
probably have seized Egyj)!, under the name of g^iardian to Jiis 
infant nephew Ptolemj!^ VI. Philometor, when a Roman embas.sy 
appeared in his camp, headed by 0. Popilius Lasnas. ' The envoy 
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IH'cseuted to tlio kin" the letter of the Senate, bidding liim to 
ivstoYe all lie had ‘takt'n from Kgypt, and to keep himself within 
Syria, ‘Antiochus r«ad the letter, and promised to consider it with 
Iris councillors. ^Thereupon Popilins drew a line wnth his stall’ 
round the spot wlicre the kiri" stood, and bade him decide before 
he cross^ed that line. Antioc|/us felt liimself in the hands of tlie 
})ower that had (pielled his father, and yielded to the demands of 
Koine (b.c. 108). Before turnin" frem this quarter of tlie world, 
we must notice that tlie t;Teat rev^li,of the Jews under Mattatfiias, 
the father of the Maccabees, against tlie jicrsecutioHS* of Antiochus 
bljiiphanes, broke out in this same ,ycar (n.c. 108) ; and tliat the 
Komaus, pursuing their policy of curbing the eastern powers, made 
an alliance with the Jews in u.c. 101, Ihougli the death of Judas 
IMaccalaous immediately afterwards made it fruitless for the 
jirescnt.* 

These procec.'dings furnish at once a decisive proof, that the 
civilized states of the East had fallen under the jiower of Home, 
and the last examples of the old Itoman poli(;y towards vanquished 
Stahls. Polybius justly dates from the battle of Pydna the estaljlish- 
lucnT o^^tome’s universal empire. “It was, in fact, the last battle 
in which a'civilizi'd state confronted Home in the field on a footing 
of equality w'ith her as a great pow'cr ; all suhseipieiit struggles 
w'ere rebellions^ or wars with poojiles beyond the ])ale of the 
Koinano-Gree^f civilization—the barlnirians, as they were called. 
The w’hole civilizi^l world thenceforth recognized hi the Komaii 
Senate the snpreme.tribunal, whose commissioner's decided in the 
last resort between kings and/lations; and, to acqyire its language 
and manniTs, fov(*ign jtrpices and noble youths resided in Kunie. 
A palj^iable and earnest’at tempt to get rid of her dominion was in 
realTly made only once—^liy the great Mithridates of Pon4us. The 
l)attle of Pj'dna, moreover, marts the last occasion on which the 
Senate still*adhered to the state maxim, that they should, if pos¬ 
sible, hold no ])Ossessions and maintain no garrisons beyond the 
Italian seas, but should keep the numerous states dependent on 
them in order Ic a nn re political siqiremacy. The aim of their 
oi'b’cy w'as, that these states should neither decline into utter 
wefikn^ss and anarchy, as had nevertheless hapjiened in Greece, 
nor emerge out of their lialf-free position into complete indepen¬ 
dence, as Macedonia had attennited to ^o*, not wiiJiout success. 
• • • • 

* The details of thS jracrabfoan revolt holong to the sp^orial department of Scrip¬ 
ture History. Wo shall have ajiothor occasion to review the whole history of Judaja 
uuder4,lic ^laccabtcs and Asraona'ans. 
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Accordipgly, the vanquished foe held at least an equal, often a 
better, position with the Roman diplomatists than the faithful 
ally; and, while a defeated opponent was often reinstated, those 
who attern])tcd to reinstate themselves were abased—as the jSito- 
lians, the JMacedonians after the Asiatic war, Rhodes, and Perga- 
mus soon learned by experience. Bjiit not only did this _part of 
protector soon prove aS irksome to tlie masters as to the servants : 
the Roman protectorate, with its ungrateful Sisy])hean toil, that 
continually needed to be begun.afresh, showed itself to be intrinsi¬ 
cally untenable. Indications of a change of system, and of an 
increasing disinclination on the part of Rome to tolerate by its 
side intermediate states, even in such independence as was possible 
for them, were very clearly given in the destruction of the Mace¬ 
donian monarchv after the battle of Pvdna. The more and more 
frequent, the more and more unavoidable intervention in the in¬ 
ternal aflairs of the small Greek states, in conncidiim with tlieir 
misgovernment and their political and social anarchy,—the dis¬ 
arming of Macedonia, where the northern frontier at any rate 
required a defence different from that of mere posts,—and l?,stly, 
the introduction of the payment of land-tax to Rome from Mace¬ 
donia and Illyria,—were so many symptoms of the aiiproachiiig 
conversion of the client states into subjects of Rome.”* ^ 

The a[)plication of these principles to the states of Greece 
Proper "was the more inevitable on account of tlieir internal divi¬ 
sions. We have already seen what fierce dissensions rent even the 
most patriotic qf tlic Greek confederacies —the Aclnean League. 
The last MacedoTiian war had the^eff'‘ct, in every Grecian state, of 
bringing into direct antagonism a national and a Roman party; 
and the fall of Perseus was the signal for the ti-iumph of tlic latfer, 
with all »he atrocities of the worst days of Greek fatiions. All 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the party now dominant 
were deiioumjed as iiartisans of Perseus, and were' either put to 
death on the cliarge of treason, or deported to Rome for trial. 
Lyciscus, the general of the iEtoliaii League, had bOO iiatriots 
executed by the sentence of the diet. Similar scenes were enacted 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Acarnania; nor did the loyalty of the 
Achman League to the^Roman alliance save it from its fate; for 
Rome never hesitated between generosity and op})ortuiiity. The 
confederacy‘had long “bebn divided into a patriotic and a Roman 
party. Since the ‘death of Philopcemen, in B.p. 183,‘ the for¬ 
mer had been led by Lycortas, the general of the Leagfue, and 

*. * ilonimsen, vo]» ii. pp. 31112. ' ' 
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fiitlier of the historian Polybius. Ho is first mentioned in b.c. 
ISOj as one of the*envoys to Rome on the collision between Sparta 
and tli(5 Achjean Lcjagiie; and, after supporting and continuing the 
policy of Philoposiiien, he finally succeeded in bringing back 
Sparta and Messene into tlic confederacy. In B.c. 179 he distin¬ 
guished Jiirnself by his firm opposition to the demand of the 
Homans for the restoration of all tlie Spartan exiles; and, during 
•the war with Perseus, he prevailed, 2>n the Achaeans to preserve 
neutrality. The last mention of*his name is in the year of the 
defeat of Perseus; and this seems*to hav(i been thg last year of his 
life. His loading opponent w’as Callicrates, one of those charac¬ 
ters who, bran,dcd as traitors by the* patriots of .their own country, 
have gained the dubious eulogies of philosophical historians for 
their discernment in deserting the cause of freedom. He first 
showed his colours when, sent to Home to support the views which 
Lycortas had carried in the diet against the restoration of the 
S])arlan exiles, he did not scruple to urge upon the Senate the 
policy of giving active support to the Homan party in all the 
Ileyenic states* (b.c. *179). He returned, the bearer of such 
lellT:rs,.^f ai)proval from tliG k^enate, that the league could not 
refuse to/elect him general. l*i B.C. 174, we find him again in 
opposition, resisling the motion of the general Xenarchus for an 
alliance with IVrsi'US ; and, in ti.c. 108, he thwarted the jiroposal 
of Lyi’oi'tas for*seij(ling aid to Kgyjit i^^gainst Autioehus E[)iphancs, 


by producing a lytter ti’oni the jiroconsul Q. IMarcius, commanding 
the League to eo^itine, itself to friendly mediation. And noAv, 
Avhen Paulas yHinilius was ^eUlihg the allaiT\s of Greece, Calli¬ 
crates seized thtf oj>j»ortunity lo denounce lOOtf of the Aclnean 
]tatriots fa- com[)lieily with Perseus, and they were carried to 
HtTtne forVrial (ji.c. 107). ^Their removal was doubtlesij meant by 


the Homans as an act of jireCaution rather than of vengeance: 
they were*distributed m honourable captivity among the Italian 
towns ; but any attempt to escape was punished with death. They 


wore permitted to return after seventeen years (b.c. 151). Calli¬ 
crates reaped t^ie reward of their betrayal in the hatred of hia 


* Mommsen says of this conduct:—“ Callicrates the Acha;an, who went to the 
Eenatc*t() enlighten it as to the state of matters in Beloponiiesiij;, and to demand a 
consistent and sustained intervention ”—(he did this, but wc7it to do the very oppo¬ 
site)— “may as a man Lave hail somewhat less than his^cftniitryman Philo- 

poemeri, wfto was the main founder of the patriotic policy ;.but he was in the right." 
There i§ all the ditforeiice in the world between confessing, in the light of history, 
til at the Greeks had lost the Rapacity for freedom, and Tauding the traitor who used 
tlie liielancholy feet as a pretext for fbrejgn interventjpn. 

“'voL. n. “ , 
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countrymen, who deemed it a pollution to bathe with him, while the 
very hoy^ threw the name of traitor in his tcath hut yet later ages 
have reaped unspeakal)le benefit from his crime^ Among the exiles 
was the historian Polybius, whose long residence at Ro'me, and 
friendship with tlie younger Africaims and other leading Roman 
statesmen, gave him that accurate information, and that knowledge 
of Roman policy whioh combined with the love of freedom in 
which he had been trained, ajid the eiiclowmeiits bestowed upon 
him by nature, to make him thp greatest of ancient historians, 
except Thucydi(l.es. But, Ihr the long didactic essays, into wdiich 
he was led by over-anxiety to make his work instructive, he might 
have shared the hojiours of the first rank among historians.* 

This deportatiuii, of course, rendered the Aclneans helpless for 
the present, and secured the ascendancy of Callicrates, in spite of 
their hatred. The Athenians were rewarded for their neutrality 
by tlie gift of the ruined city f>f Ilaliartus, in Boeotia, and of 
Lemnos and Delos, the latter being made a free })ort, as a rival to 
Rhodes. Am})hij)olis and Leucas were taken from the J'ltolians 
and the Acarnanians, who had betrayed sonic sympathy with Rer- 
seus, wJiile the Epirots, who had oi)enly es}) 0 uscd his cause,,felt' the 
utmost resentment of the victors. • By the command of tl/p Senate, 


* The pociiliar cliariictcr oi‘ tlio wfirk of Polyliius is iiKlicalc(l ky its very title, 
whicli is not a Hixtonj, but (irpayfiarfia), that is, an iiircHtlijation ot essay 

of the subject treated, in eoutvasl to Ww Ai)(}i(e)Xis Ihstunns {iaropiris aTroSt^is), or 
statement of information of Herodotus. Intejiuediate between the two is the me¬ 
thod of Thuoydides, in whieli jiniieiples 'ire. roiiiieeted with*‘lhe farts that illustrate 
or suoocst them, instead of bein'.' drawn out int > didactic dif'cessions. The work of 
rolybius, which was a eoiitiiiuatiou of the li'istory of Aratus (iee ]>. consisted 

of foity book.s, and emlu'aced tin* iiujiortant period Iroiu (he acc''s,s)on of Philip V. 
to the e.vtiiu’tiou of llcllciiie indeia-ndence (it.c. 2;2CI—1 Pi). A,-, tlie fuitlio. Ij^ed 
fioni alaait i?'c. 2ui to 1 $ 0 . 122, and had the .ipportunity of learning' the earlier 
events ho records from eye-Mitnosses, both in (!rcece and at Koine, the work is 
strictly one of contemporaneous history. Put his impartiality in '^.ealing with his 
own limes is not more ninarkalile tliau the conscientious diligence of his ro- 
facarches into the earlier peiiods which he notices by way of introduction and digres¬ 
sion ; and we have .S 2 >ecial means of judging his merits, by comparing him w4th the 
careless and onc-.si'led rhetoric of Livy, ills work has, moreover, the artistic cha¬ 
racter of unity. Its subject was the "cal establishment of the. Koman emjtire, in the 
.siiace of fifty-three years from the acee.ssion of Pliilip V. to the compiest of Perseus. 
This occu 2 )ied the first part of ,his work, to which the second, relating the fund sub¬ 
jection of Greece, may be regarded as a supplement. Unhappily we })osses.s only the 
first five hooka entire, with drft^ients of the rest. Remembering that Polybius 
would of course write-in the language of his own age,Sind not in that of two or three 
centuries earlier, it is scarcely neceasary to notice the amusing objection mad? to his 
style by the Cambridge scholar, who said ho never read Polybius because it was had 
Greek. 
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iEniilius destroyed seventy of their towns, and sold ISOfOOO of the 
l)e(Ji)ly into slavery. Panins, who had remained in Greece to regu- 
Jate those affairs with ten commissioners, returned to Itorne in tlie 
autumn of n.c.*lC7. lie hrou^dit an enormous spoil into the trea¬ 
sury, and celebrated a three days’ triumph, the most magnificent 
that ^lad ever ascended t<C) the Capitoh A king, loaded with 
chains, for the first time walked l)eforc a proconsul’s triumphal 
car, and behind it rode on horseback the twb sons of I’aulus, Q. 
Pabius Maximus and P. Cornelius Scipio. But the man, whose 
family had been his chief care, must'irave felt *dl this but little 
consolation for the loss of his two younger S(»n!j, boys of twelve and 
fourte?n, who died, one a few days before and the other a few days 
later. For once, tlie oflice of the slave was superlluous, who was 
wont to ride behind the victor’s car, to remind its occupant that 
he \uis mortal (n.c. 107). The proud name of -iPmilius Paiilus 
Macedonicus died with him in n.c. IbO, owing to the adoption of 
his two stais into other families. His funeral games are memorable 
for the first cxhibitioii^jf the Adelphi of Terence. 

^’he final catastroi)he wa.'* still prolonged for twenty years : but 
little io«nains to be told of the interval. Athens and Sparta ajtpear 
as petty^states, contributing indirectly to the destruction of that 
Jlella.'#, for the supremacy of which they once contended. The 
city of Solony* Themistocles, and Pericles, was reduced to depen¬ 
dence for tlu?suj)ply of her expenses on the bounty of the Ptolemies; 
and when that failed her, she returned to piracy,*like the Greeks 
before the age of civilization. An expeditioii tigainst Oro})Us in 
I'lubcea j)rovoked an app('ar td the Homan 8eftafe, who referred 
the (jueslion to the iSjdvonians, and Athens was condemned to i)ay 
tlt^ •non^ous lineof bOO talents,—the measure, not of the injuries 
inllicted on Oro])us, but of hwr pi'esumi)tioii in taking up arms 
(h.«. ^ An embijissy was sent to Borne to deprecate the 

severity of tlie sentence; and just five years after the passing of a 
law banishing all philosophers and rhetoricians, the Senate received- 
as envoys the three chief masters of the iihilosophic schools of 
Athens, Diog.m.s the Stoic, Critolaus the I’eripatetic, and Cdr- 
neades the founder of the third Academy. The last, in particular, 
charrtiod the leading men of Home by his declamfttions, the most 
celebrated of which were those on Justice, which ht delivered on 
successi¥e days. His Miagnificeiit eulogiiim, ol^ O'usticc, on the 
first duy, won even the sternest Bomans of the old school—and 
among them Cato—to doubt whether they themselves had exercised 
the* virtue towards the Greek* philosoplfers. *But when, on the 

L 1. 2 
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second day, the orator proceeded to answer all his former argu¬ 
ments, and to prove that justice was a mere conventional device 
for the maintenance of civil order, Cato indignantly moved the 
Senate to send the sophist back again to his school, and not to 
suffer the Roman youth to be corrupted. 

The mitigation of the fine to 100 ta^ionts still left it beyond the 
resources of the Athenians, who seem to have taken the first 
opj)ortuiiity of revenging themselves on Oropus (b.c. 150). This 
time the Oro 2 )ians appealed to the Achajan League, relying less on 
the justice of their cause than on the corrui)tion of the leading 
statesmen. So far as the transaction is intelligible, a bribe of ten 
talents was given to Menalcidas, the general of the' leagite, who 
promised the half of it to Callicrates, for the use of his all-power¬ 
ful influence. This j)tomise he failed to keep, and Callicrates 
revenged himself by accusing Menalcidas, who was a S 2 )artiUi, of 
advising the Romans to sever Sparta from the league. Menalcidas 
only escaped condemnation by a present to Dimiis, his successor in 
the oflice of general; but Dimus—and this says something for the 
remnant of public virtue left among the Aclueans—Dimus 'Cell 
into such disgrace by the transaction that he was fain to occupy 
the attention of the confederacy by urging a new attac’tc on the 
Spartans, on the ground that they had violated the laws ^f the 
league by a private aj) 2 )eal to Rome resj^ecting a dlsi)uted boun¬ 
dary. 

Other events* had occurred to inflame and encourage the war 
party. In b.c. 151 the Achaean' exiles had returned from Rome, 
having been dismissed with a sort df contemi)tuous mercy. After 
the repeated rejection of their i)etitlon for liberty," their cause was 
espoused by P. Scii)io, as the friend of Polybius. Cato, gr.iigid 
over by Scipio, deci<led the question i)y a characteristic si)eeeh, 
thrown in when the debate was almost exhausted. ILtve we 
nothing better to do,” said he, “ than to sit here all day long, 
•debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried 
to their graves hero or in Acliaia?” But when the exiles*’pro¬ 
ceeded to petition the Senate for restoration to their honours, 
Cato told Polybius, with a smile, that he resembled Ulysses re¬ 
turning to the oave of tliv3 Cyclops for the hat and sash he had left 
behind. Of the 300 ex^ih^s who landed in Greece—for to this had 
their number bSep reduced—almost the only one who had learned 
the necessity of moderation was Polybius himself. • They wei;p mad 
enough to look with hope towards Andriscua, a low-born adventurer, 
who called himself Philip, and claimed the Macedonian throne as 
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thQ son of Perseus, ^but was^ defeated and taken prisoner by the 
praetor, Q. Metellus, after some brief success. In the same year 
Polybiiis retired from a scene where he found no good to be done, 
to join liis friend Scipio in the Third Punic War; and Callicrates 
dicnl at J.tliodes, on an embassy to Rome respecting the atfairs of 
S])arfc!i, leaving his epitaph to be written by the traveller Pausanias, 
“ his death being, for aught I know^ a clear gain to the country” 
(b.c. 149). 

Thus every check on the war-party was removed; and the Spar¬ 
tans were left no resource but an appeal to Rome. The Senate 
sent two commissioners, who decided that tjie Achaean League 
shou](Tgive up, not only Sparta, but Corinth; that is, that they 
should surrender the key of Peloponnesus, together with all other 
cities not Acluean (b.c. 147). The sentence was received with the 
greatest dissatisAiotion at Corinth itself: the indignation of the 
citizens vented itself in an attack on the Spartan residents ; and 
the Homan commissioners themselves were endangered in the 
riot. After a second fruitless embassy, to demand satisfaction for 
tlws new outrage, the Seimte declared war against the Achaean 
Leaguu\and the pnetor Metellys }vas ordered to march into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The Aclnean general Critolaiis proved as incompetent 
in tin? field as he had been headstrong in council. Abandoning 
the defence Tlu’nnopyhe, he was overtaken and defeated at 
Scarpliea iifLocris, he himself never again being heard of. The 
olher leader of *the war party, Dianis, succeedeirhim as general, 
and checked the ])rogress yf IMttellus; but mbanwhile a second 
Roman army [anded at tfic,Isthmus under flic consul Lucius 
Mummius. Dimus, ipTirching to the defence of Corinth, was utterly 
(W(*ated^ and the city was evacuated, not only by the Achajan 
troo])s, but by the mass*of ‘the inhabitants. Their retirement 
fartett’to «a^^e Corinth “from being made one of the chief examples 
of that vengearfCe by which the Romans were wont to put a decisive 
end to a long conflict. Mummius gave up the undefended city to 
the flames, the few men in it to slaughter, and the women and 
children to siavery. The precious treasures of art, which had 
been accumulated for centuries at Corinth—one of the chief 
schdols of sculpture and painting—beeftme parMy the playthings 
of the Roman soldiers, a band of whepa were seen J)y Polybius at 
a gam^of dice or draughts on a masterpiece of .^ristides, and were 
partly exposed* for sale. Taught their value by the enormous prices 
aWhich Ay:alu8 III. eagerly bought some of them,* the consul sent 

* The Attalid CondUiones" of I^orace, Carm. I. 1. 
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tlie remaining pictures to Home, stipulating with the masters, of 
the vessels that they should replace any that might be lost by 
others of equal value ! It is almost an equal satire u})on'Roman 
ignorance of Greek history and the contempt into which the 
great names of Hellas had fallen, that the country was constituted 
a province under the name of that state which had, till lately, 
been the least influential of‘all the rest; Avhile, by a curious 
revoliition, that name recovered‘the predominance it had enjoyed 
during the heroic age. Greece became the Province oe Aciiaia, 
the northern liniit being’drawn south of Thessaly and Mpirus, 
which were included in the new'‘Province of Macedonia (a.c. 14()). 

IMummius remained for a year as proconsul, to regulate the 
aflairs of Greeee, in conjunction with ten commissioners sent 
from Rome (b.c. 145). The conqueror, so ignorant of art, is said 
to have displayed the old Roman accomplishments of equity and 
moderation; and Polybius, Avho had hastened from the ruins of 
Carthage to use his influem'e on behalf of his count;y, had powc'r, 
as the triend of Scijiio, to make his interccj+^uon respected. If avo 
could ])enetrate the thoughts of sueJi a man at witnessing, in ^!)0 
same year, the fate of Carthage and of his native land, we'might 
venture on the hopeless task of writing an e])itaph for the'tomb f)f 
Hellenic freedom. " 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

—— 

V 

THE THIRD PUNTCf WAR. B.C. 160 TO B.C. 146. 


“ Giacc I’alta Cartage : a pena i segni 
Dt'ir altc sue ruiiic il ^l(^) BCiba ; 

Aliioiniid ](j uitta, iiiiioidno i ivgni<; • ' 

Cupri i fabti e le poinjw arena ed erl)a.”—T asso. 

• 

•“ Great Caitliage low in ruins cold doth lie,* 

Her nuns poor the herbs in height can pass ; 

So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 

Their piide and pomp he hid^in .sand and grass.” 

Fairfax’s Translalivn. 


STATE OF CAKTIIAOE BETWEEN TIIK FIRST AND SECOND PUNIC WARS—-'HER PR03PER1TT 
AND UUSOURCE.S—HER I.oYAJ.Tir To Ri'ME-KNOROACIIM ENTS OF MASINISSA—ROMAN 

Commissioners in africa- m. porgius cato and p soipio nasica — delenda kst 
CARTIIAOO—IIOSTIT.ITIES W»TII MASINISSA—SOH’IO IN MASINIS.SA'S CAMP—HIS DKEA.M 
^ —EMIl.ISSlES TO ROME —liEi’I.AK^TIoN OF WAR—THE CONSULS LAND IN AFRICA— 
OoM-ereNOE at UTICA—THE CAIITIIAOIMAN.S (ilVE UP THEIR AII.MS—THE Fl.NAL 
SENTI .^K - R\GK AND RFSISTANCK oF THE,CITY—PREPARATIONS Foil DEFENCE—THE 

FIRbT /aMPAIGN operations oF CKNSoRINLS—SERVICES OF SCIPIO-THE SECOND 

CIMP.IION—HOPES FOR 0 \ RTII ACE — NEW Al.EIKS -HER INTERNAL DISSENSIONS—TH H 
TWO* HASDRUIJALS —SCIPIO ELECTED CONSUL —HE LANDS IN AFRIC.V—i'RoURKSS oF 
THE SII.CE—I^PTl RE OF THE CITY — THE SE\LN DAI.s’ FKMl'I'—liES I’RUl TION oF 
CARTHAUE—THE TEARS ANlJ TRIUMPH OF SC’H’Io - - LATl R HISTORY OF CARTHAGE. 


Thm shtry of tfic last shmd inado by Carlliao’O a^ftiinst Homo, in 
flic aofouy of self-tlofcnco, is,om‘ df llie briofcsl ibni most inolati- 
clioly cliji})tcrs yi llu! history,*of llu' ^^urld. 5\11 the faults of 
vliaraclcr, all Ilit' oriiyos of policy, all llu* soltisli arrooauce of an 
armkr(Toriu% of wealth, scorn not only to ]»c fori^iven in the ])ity 
excited by her ftdl, but titoneddbr by the ali.sencc of any provoca- 
tioii“ol ^ 101 * I'^to. And yet wo must not pronounce too luistily that 
a blind hatred oifly sealed her doom. The weallb-producing power 
of the state survived lier political extinction, and restored her to a 
prosperity which tbri'alened to raise her again to political import¬ 
ance. Her fltvt and army had been taken from her, but slie still 
possessed her ports and walls : the sea divided her from Italy, and 
the resources of Africa were at her hack. •Thus sikiated, it might 
have been possible for her to devote lierst^f .«olely to money-making, 
and to rftnain content asi»the vassal of Rome: no temptation might 
have prevailed to malte the distress of lloyie tlie opportunity of 
Carthage : ny second family of Barca might have roused her with 
its Blunder: this might have be*en possible ; bul it was impossible 
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for Roni6 to belief^ it. Her statesmen kneV w5iat tlicir ambition 
would have been, had the case of Romo and Carthage been reversed; 
and they believed tliey ought not to risk the e.xi^eriment on the 
unlimited submissiveness of their late rival. The' tongue of Cato 
uttered the decree of fate, as much as the voice of hatred, in the 
sentence, J>e(enda est Carthago, “Carthage must be destroyed.”* 
Haifa century, however, ei'ajiscd before the coming of the crisis; 
and rt miglit perhaps have been delayed much longer, but for the 
peculiar rclatioiis in which Cartilage had been left towaids Masi- 
nissa. During all the wars in Macedonia and Asia, in Spain and 
Liguria, she had resisted the temptations of opnortimj.ty, and 
refused participation in the schemes of Hannibal, with e([ual 
prudence on her own account and good faith towards Rome. This 
policy had brought its own reward in a marvellous recovery of 
prosperity. While Rome was incessanlly engaged in war, the 
commerce of tlie Medilerranean would naturally 1)C conducted 
chiefly by the shij)s of (-arthage; and her territory si ill included 
the luxuriant fields of Zeugitana and Bv^tliciimi. Even after the 
rapacity of Masinissa had stripped her of the rich towns of Em¬ 
poria, she ruled over 300 subject Li])yan cities, and her own popu¬ 
lation amounted to 700,000. Of the military resources still avail- 
able for her defence, some idi'a is given by tlie “0t),000 stand of 
arms and 2(M')0 catapults wliich were surrendc'red on the first 
demand of the Romans; and slic had still the means and energy 
to manufacture daily 140 shields, 300 swonb*, bOO spears, and 
1000 missiles for catapults, and to l/uihl 120 ships of w'ar during 
the siege.* Of the immense treasures, in gold, silver, jirecious 
stones, and works of art, still presented in the temples and })alaces, 
the Romans had ocular proof in the triumph of Sci])io,'',vho, after 
giving up all private property to pillage, brought home tlje value 
of £1,500,000. ' ■ ' ■ 

The peace which concluded the Second Punic War bound Car¬ 
thage to restore to Masinissa all the territory of wdiich they had 
dispossessed cither him or his ancestors. A far less ambitious 
prince might have found in such a stipulation licence for unlimite<i 
encroachment, and the clause which forbade the Carthaginians to 
make war in Africa witlhout the consent of Rome might be taken 
as a guarantee ,of impuhify. The Numidian prince ought to have 
been too well act^uainted with the Republic to indulge ' the hope 
which some have ascribed to him, of setting up his throne'on the 

* These statistics of iLhe resources of Carthage at the beginning oi the Third jt’unic 
War are preserved by Strabo. 
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hill of Byrsa ; he knew the need of caiition, lestJi'i should 

bring down the jealousy of llome upon himself. His policy was, 
by perpetual but at first petty euc-'oa,ciiiuents, not only to gain 
what he could from Carthage, hut to goad her into a breach of the 
treaty which might provoke Uome to a new war, from which ho 
ti'ustAl to obtain lus lull sliare of the spoil. Then followed the 
same hollow anil wearisome ])rocced*ing.s lliat marked the relations 
of Koine during lliis half-century to all the protected states: 
embassies of complaint from the one party, and of recrimination 
from the other: Konian commissions sent fortl! to do justice or 
to widcli for an advantage, according to the characters of their 
members or the policy prevalent in the Senate. 

The most important of the disjmtcs between Carthage and 
Masinissa related to the jiosscssion of EmporUi^ a rich district, 
comprising (as its name signifies) several imjiortant sea-])orts on 
the shores of the Lesser iSyrtis. The dispute had lasted about 
thirty years, when the Senate, which liad hitherto only given a 
passive sanction to Mie encroachments of Masinissa, took more 
dheided stops in his favour.* About n.p. l(51,aK()man commission 
decidcifftliat Carthage should givy up to tlie Numidian king all 
of these towns which it still possessed, and jiay him a cornjien- 
satioh of 500 talents for their revenues since the peace. kSucIi a 
decision waif a vote of unlimited licence to Masinissa, who pro¬ 
ceeded to lAe his privileges, not only by strijijiing Carthage of all 
her ])ossessions jvest^of the river Tusca, but by seizing the Great 
Plain” on the upper coursg of the Bagradas. * A new aiipcal was 
made to Komg, and a new'ci/ramissiop siuit to’Afriea ; but, when 
they reipiired as a,’preliminary that both parties should bind 
tbc*mse]%'cs beforehand to accept their decision, the Carthaginians 
at last took courage to reTuso, and the commissioners returned to 
Il?)mo. • • 

But the misl^ion had indirectly sealed the fate of Carthage. At 
its head had been the renowned M. Porcius Cato the Elder, com¬ 
monly known as Cato the Censor, whose remarkable character 
will claim our attention in the next chapter. The man who’had 
the greatest weight in the Senate—the very type of old Roman 
ideas and prejudices—the survivor of tlte Hannifealic war, with all 
its traditions of terror and bitternesj-^aw in the restored pros- 
perity*of Carthage, hw rich territory, her oonpnerce and wealth, 
her populous *and well-defended. city, resources which some new 
Hannibal \jiight soon*direct against the Roman state. In his own 
mind he passed the sentence Vhich he fhencclbrth never ceased to 
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advocate in the Senate. The fo^ms^,of that assenjbly gave him a 
curious opportunity of never letting the subject rest. The votes 
were taken viv/i voce, and each member, when asked by the consul 
for his voice, was at liberty to add an opinion on any other ques¬ 
tion that ho deemed important. So, whenever he was called upon 
to vote, no matter on what subject, Cuto always added, “ 1 vote, 
moreover, that Cartilage should be destroyed.” * His views met 
with a powerful ojipositioii, especially from P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica,t the grandson of that Cheius Scipio who fell with the 
elder Publius in S})ain, and the son-in-law of the elder Africanus. 
Scipio was as firmly attached as Cato himself to the old Jjtomaii 
manners, a proof of which he had given in his second consulship 
by inducing the Senate to* order the demolition of a newly-con¬ 
structed theatre. He advocated the preservation of Carthage, in 
order that its rivalry might form a check on the growing licen¬ 
tiousness of the people. No means were neglected by Cato to 
alarm as well as convince the Senate. Once he drew from the 
folds of his toga a bunch of riiie figs very early in the season, ajid 
threw them on the floor of the Senate-Louse. As all were admiring 
the fruit, he exclaimed, “ Those figs were gathered but th^ee days 
ago at Carthago; so close is our enemy to our walls ! ” "If hen at 
length he died, at the age of eighty-five, he had seen the close of 
the first campaign of the war he had so loudly cal leu for, and had 
pronounced the eulogium of the young commander who had proved 
himself worthy to bring it to a successful issiie (n.o. 149). 

While these discussions were prolon^^ed at liorac, the events in 
Africa were ripening to a crisis. Tl^e conviction that nothing was 
to be hoped from Rome, and everything to be feared from l^Ia.si- 
nissa, put a bound to the Carthaginian policy of comsiliation. 
The popular leaders, Hasdrubal and Carthalo, were placed at the 
head of the government, and their first stc]) was to banish lorty 
of the partisans of Masinissa, and to make the people swear never 
to suffer their return. They next ventured on a measure of self- 
defence by enrolling an army from those Numidians who still 
maintained their independence of Masinissa, under Ariobarzanes, 
the grandson of Syphax (b.c. 154). Ui)on this the wily Masi- 
nissa, instead of taking up arms, sent to Rome to ofier his uncon¬ 
ditional submission to any4^cree that might be made respecting 

• “ Prfcterea censoo, ftarthaginem esse dolendam. ” ^ 

+ That is, with the long nosd: His father, from whom he inherited his surname, 
and his love of legal stud^s, was adjudged by the senate, in u.c. 204^ to be the hist 
citizen in the state. 
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the disputed territory on the Bagradas ; and th\is gave tl^e prepa¬ 
rations of Carthage ftie colour of being directed against Rome. 
Envoys wore sent to Africa to* demand the disbanding of* the 
troo})s and the destruction of tlie naval stores. But the excite¬ 
ment at jJartliage was now beyond control; and a popular rising 
nof oidy deterred tlie senate from yielding, but endangered the 
Jioman envoys. Cato now moved the Senate to declare war; and 
it was resolved to do so, if the Cufthaginians again rofuse4 the 
demand already made (n.c. lOli). Meanwhile, hostilities had 
commenced in Africa. The Cartliaginiaits had reTused to rc(;eive 
the exiles whom Masinissa hati sotit back with a military escort 
under TiT^j son Cuhissa. The king marched upon the city, and a 
great battle followed, in which tlie Ciu’thaginians were worsted. 
Alter some fruitless negociutions, the runic general Hasdrubal 
wa.s fenced to surrender under a convention granting all the 
demands of Masinissa; and his army, after passing under the 
yoke, was treacherously cut to pieces in its retreat (b.c. 150). 
These o])erations took |jace under the eye of P. Sci})ioiI.hniliamis, 
wlw, at that time a militany tribune in the army of KS])ain, lia(l 
been sen^ over to ]\Iasinissa to obtain a*suj)ply of elejdiants; and 
the occa4^ion has Ijoon seized by Cicero to })ut into the moulh 
ol Scipio the relation of the courtesies interchanged with the 
ancient Iriend* of his family, and the dream of his own future 
gkaies whiclf followed their discourse* about the elder Africanus.* 


The Carthagiftijins had now furnished the deshed juetext by 
making war in Alrica*, contrary to the letter''of the treaty, and 
the Romans made 0 ])en prephnltions for hostilities. Conscious of 
their helplessness, the’Piinic senate sent an embassy to throw all 
the,Wam(^upon the late generals, whom they condemned to death. 
But the Romans«\vcre the less, ready to accept the sacrifice, as a 
firnf base *vas offered to them in Africa at the same moment by 
tlic unconditional submission of Utica. The Punic envoys were 
coldly told that their excuse was insufficient; and when they 
asked what world siillice, the significant reply was, that the Car- 


tb.aginians knew that themselves. A second embassy, consisting 
of thirty principal citizens of Cartilage, with unlimited powers, 
found that war was declared, and two consular armies were setting 
sail for Sicily (b.c. 149). The Senatc.^ud resolvec^ to finish the 
affair i» Africa, while •continuing the negofiiatidns in order to 
disarm resistance. Tlie envoys were told that Carthage would 
be suffered to retain her municipal freedom and laws, her territory 

* Cicero, Dc, RepuUicd, vi. 9, scq., Commonly called the Somnium, Scipionis. 
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and its .property, on condition of sending^ 300 hostages of her 
noblest families to meet the consuls at LilybaBum, and obeying 
the further orders which they would there announce. The hostages 
were accordingly ready at Lilybmum to meet the consuls, who 
sent them on to Rome, and then told the Carthaginian^ that the 
final decision of the Senate would be announced to them in Africa. 
All this was but too plainly the dealing of the execulioner with 
his victim; but the helpless Carthaginians still submitted, trust¬ 
ing, perhaps, that their city would at least 1)0 left to them, 
according to the promise of the Senate. The landing in Africa 
w'as unopposed, and pnjvisions #ere supplied to the invaders. 
The consuls fix^'d their head-quarters at Utica, anti thortfVeceived 
the full C.arthaginian Senate. They first called for a surrender of 
those armaments which they said the city no longer needed, as 
it would henceforth be under the protection of Rome. The man¬ 
date was complied with, and the arms already enumerated were 
delivered up. And now tliat the city seemed defenceless, with the 
hostile army at her gates, and her noblest youths in the hands of 
her implacable enemies, the one mandate to w’hich all others i.ere 
but the jwefacc, "was uttered by the consul Censorinusf—“It is 
the will and pleasure of the Roman Senate that Carthage should 
be destroyed, and that the citizens should remove to an oilier 
part of their territory, jirovided it be at a distance of twelve 
miles from the sea.” There, it was im 2 )lied, they might enjoy the 
laws and liberty, the territory and property, whiiai the Senate had 
promised them, under the all-powerful protection of Rome. 

When the new.3 reached Carthage,"the spirit of^resistanco, W'hich 
had been pent up within barrii'r after barrier of concession—con¬ 
cession which, whenever made to a powerful enemy, is^a fetier to 
the weak rather than a barrier to the strong-.—4)urst all bounds. 
It was one of those supreme moments in a natioij^’s-life,'hen 
—as in the case of an unarmed man struggling with a powerful 
murderer—the overpowering instinct of self-iirescrvation casts 
aside all thoughts of submission, together with all calculations of 
success or failure, and all fear of being worse destroyed. “ Tlic 
voice of the few who counselled the acceptance of what was 
inevitable was, dike the eall of a pilot during a hurricane, drhwned 
amidst the fgrious yellsoQfrthe multitude, which, in its frantic rage, 
laid hold on the rpagistrates of the city, who had counselled the 
surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of the innocent 
bearers of the news as had ventured to return home expiate their 
*pible tidings, add tore in pieces ‘the Italians who clianced to bo 
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eojourning in the 9 ity l?y way of avenging beforehand, on them at 
least’, the destruction 6f its native home.” This spontaneous out¬ 
burst of patriotic frenzy has been well compared to the defence of 
Tyre against Al^ander and of Jerusalem against Titus. 

The event proved that the idea of resistance was not an impulse 
of uttet madness; and the diparmed city succeeded in protracting 
its defence for three years. On the -land side its triple wall was 
‘still unbroken, and the rocks of Cape Camart.and Cape Carthage 
sheltered it from attack by the se^* on all sides but one, which was 
j)rotected by its fortified quays and harbours. There was old tim¬ 
ber sufficient to build a fleet, and tjic surrendered arms might be 
replac<?fl’^f only some time could be gained. The remnant of the 
Carthaginian army was still in the field under Hasdrubal, who 
had evaded his sentence by escaping from the city, and was now 
entreated to co-operate in the defence, which was committed within 
the city to another Hasdrubal, a grandson of Masinissa. Amidst 
all these 2 )reparations, a show of submission was kept up by a 
me.ssage to the consuls,^requesting a thirty days’ armistice for the 
despa I (th of an embassy to l^ome. The request was of course re¬ 
fused ; b^it tlie consuls seem to have bech lulled by it into the belief 
that they, might take ])Ossession df the city wlien they pleased, and 
they d\;layed their advance from Utica. Meanwhile ,the city re¬ 
sounded night, and day with the labour of men and women on 
arms and caUipults, and even the ftnnale slaves gave their long 
hair to furnish storings for these engines of defenc(i. By the time 
the consuls moved,* Cafthage was in some stato‘t© receive them. 

Censorinus, who was by far the abler general ojithe two consuls, 
commanded the *lbjniaM fleet,'\Vhile his colleague, ]\Ianius Mani- 
lius, pttaeked the city*on its landward side. Hasdrubal, the Car- 
thagiuian commander in the field, took up his station at Nepheris, 
on tii 4 'f>i>]] 08 itc siile of .the lake of Tunis, to harass the besiegers, 
and the che^k which might at once have been placed upon him by 
the overwhelming force of the Numidian king, was suddenly with¬ 
drawn. Masinis^'a, after remaining aloof, ap})arently in discon¬ 
tent, died at tiw age of ninety soon after the commencement jof 
the siege. After a fruitless attack from the sea at the point where 
the t«ngue of land called Ticnia out,,and whq^e the wall was 
weakest,* Censorinus sailed into the Iqjce. of Tunis, and j)rf‘pared 
to rene\^ the attack on t]iis weak angle from the T»nia itself. The 
party ^whora he .led in person co collect timber for his engines were 
attacked by the active,leader of light cavalry, Himilco Phaneas, 

* See the Plan of Carthage, and th(#description of the city in Chapter XXIV. 
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and the consul lost 500 men before he accomplished his purpose. 
Two enormous battering rams wc-e erected, and a bre{j.ch was 
made, but it was partially filled pp by the besieged in tjie night, 
and the Roman engines were disabled by a sortie. The assault 
was, however, made on the following day; but the defenders were 
so strongly posted on the walls and, in the neighbouring .houses 
that the storming force was compelled to retreat, and would pro¬ 
bably have been cut to picces-but for the reserve kept in hand by 
1\ Scijjio .d]lmilianus, who wa,s serving as a military tribune. 
During the pause that ensued, the army of Censorinus began to 
Bufler so severely from the pestilential marshes, that he put out 
again to sea, no^ without some loss from the fire-ships otHhe Car¬ 
thaginians. His departure soon afterwards, to hold the Oomilia, 
reduced the fleet to inactivity, and left the whole oiterations to the 
care of his incom])etent colleague Manilius, who found enough 
occu])ation in obtaining supplies and reiuilsing the attacks of the 


enemy. 

It was now thaf the qualities of Scipio were displayed in all 
their brilliancy. When the Carthagpiians made a night at'^jiek 
u])on the consul’s camp, he led round a body of cavaj.vy to the 
enemy’s rear and for<‘ed them to retreat. When Manilips, disre¬ 
garding his advice, had almost involved his army in destijjiK'tion, 
ill an expedition against ITasdrubal at Nepheris,„the retreating 
troops were extricated by a flank attack led by Seijido. Nor was 
he less skilful in the diplomacy of the campaign. ■ While the con¬ 
sul only deterred '■fhose chiefs .who were anx’ious to negociate, 
Scipio gained ovt'y Himilco Phancas with his light cavalry, and 
recovered the services of the Numidians for lidme. Tlie dyin,g 
Masinissa had left to the adopted grandson of his old friend the 
charge of dividing his dominions among his three sons, Mici])sa., 
Gulussa, and IMastanabal ;* and Scij)io, /ifter discharging^,dhis 
duty with success, brought Gulussa and his Nunjidiah cavalry to 
the aid of the Romans. The dignified simplicity of cliaracter, 
which he inherited from his father, preserved him from the envy 
w.hich the elder Africanus had provoked. His ])j-aises were 
mingled with all the news that reached Rome from Africa; and 
Cato, who died at the clqse of this first year of the war, i)roiiounced 
the eulogium of the rising hero in the words of Horner: 

“ Ht only is a living man, the rest arc,gliding shades.” • 

Still another year of ill-success elapsed before the publioi voice 


* This Icquest jUtimately led to the Jugurthiiie Waf. 
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called Lini to the command; and he departed for Rome, taking 
l^haneas with Iikn, about thC|time when Manilius was superseded 
hy the'ncw consul, .L. Calpurnius Piso (b.c. 148). Under hiiji and 
the adjuiral IVlaiicinus the siege made absolutely no jirogress. 
IVehuring to siibdue the African cities, before pressing the attack 
on Cartl»igc, he was repulsed from Clujiea, and wasted the summer 
in*a fruitless siege of Hippo Iliarrhytus, whrle'his success in taking 
Neapolis was more than countcrbaltuiced by. tjae disgust which his 
broach of the capitulation excite(][ among the Africans. The’ Car¬ 
thaginians began to gain new allies. They were joined by Bithyas, 
a Numidian (diieftain; they opened negociations with the sons of 
]\Iasinis!ga and, the king of Mauretania; and they even sought, in 
the alliance of the Macedonian Andriscus, a shadow of the league 
between Hannibal and Philip. But all was overclouded by the 
renewed outburst of cruel treachery among themselves. Has- 
diubal, the commander in the field, whether from envy of the 
higher post of his namesake in the city, or from whatever other 
motive, contrived to bring the latter into suspicion on account of 
his relationshi]) to Mai?lnissa, and having caused him to be put to 
(h'ath in the Senate-house, assumed the* command within the city. 
The susi^nse of this campaign* wfts intolerable to the Romans, 
and when Seipio, who had as yet held no higher office than that of 
militaiy ti-ibune, came forward as a candidate for the mdileship, 
the unanimous voice of the centuries saluted him as consul, 
though, in his l,hirty-scventh year, ho was below the legal age. 
A s])ecial decree of.the.Senate assigned Africa ssjiis province, and 
he sailed to the scene of his fixinp with his celebrated friends Ladius 
and Polybius. • , * • 

When Seipio landc*d at Utica, he found the campaign of b.c. 
14? already oi)ened in such’a maimer that his arrival o»ly saved a 
great disaster by a* few hours. * While Piso was absent, operating 
against the country towns, the admiral Mancinus thought ho could 
strike a blow from a new quarter. With the small force at his 
command, he scaled the rocks below Cape Carthage, where the 
steep ascent had caused the defences to be neglected. They re¬ 
pulsed a desperate sally of the Carthaginians; and some of them 
entered the gates with the fugitives, but were soon thrust out 
again. Meanwhile their shouts of triumph had caused their com¬ 
rades and the camp-followers to flock up'the hill ia disorder; and 
Mancinus found, himself* at nightfall perched *oif the cliff at the 
head df a force disordered and to a great extent unarmed, and 
cutoff from iupplies and reinl^rcements.. His letter announcing 
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his situation had only just reached the head-quarters at Utica 
when Scipio arrived. After makin^n- known lifs^presonce to the 
besieged by means of deserters, he sailed round to the scene of 
action; and the first appearance of his fleet doubling Cape 
Carthage was enough to relieve Mancinus from a brushing attack, 
which the Carthaginians had renewed in the morning; and the 
post gained upon th’e ‘hill was also secured. Having recalled the 
army of Piso from jts desultory operations, and having restored 
discipline by his firmness, and cleared the camp of all hangers-on, 
Scipio commenoed the siege in earnest. His head-quarters were 
fixed, as those of Manilius had been, on the isthmus uniting the 
peninsula of Carthhge to the mainland; and his frst ope’‘ations 
were directed against the suburb of Megara. A simultaneous 
attack made on tw'O points' in the night had been repulsed by the 
courage of the defenders, when >Scipio i)erccived a sort of fort out¬ 
side the wall, and equalling it in height. From this a bridge was 
thrown across to the wall ; a party ('rossed and broke down a little 
gate, which gave admission to the Roman army. Megara was thus 
taken, and not only the garrison of the suburb, but the army in the 
field, retreated Avithin the fortifications of the city. Here Itas- 
drubal inaugurated a reign of terror by one of those fearful acts 
which the leaders of a desperate cause perpetrate to cut otT all 
retreat from their followers. All the Roman prisoners' taken 
during the AA'ar were put to death upon the Avails Avdth the most 
exquisite tortures, and the same fate was inflicted,upon the citizens 
who ilared to remonstrate, including several, senators (»f Carthage. 

Scipio now ])roceeded at once to foitify himself and to cut olf all 
communication hetAveen the city and the mainland liy means of pa¬ 
rallel trenches three miles long, drawn across the Avliole Avidlh of 
the isthmuo, Avith a AA'all toAvards the city, tAveU’e feet hi_,h and six 
feet broad, with toAsxws at equal in ter A'als. TheVork Avas executed 
in tAventy-four days, in spite of the interruptions of tile enemy; 
but, before its •completion, Bithyas forced his way out Avith the 
light caA'alry to the camp at Nt'pheris. Thence scouring the 
country for supplies, he sent them in by sea, mariners being found 
ready, for a large reward, to make the venture Avhen the Avind blew 
direct into the harbour. ^ But all the supplies thus sent were seized 
by Hasdruhal for the use of his 30,000 men, Avithout regard to the 
suffering inlidbitants. Tlxstop these proceedings, Scipio resolved 
to block up the''en‘trance to the port by a mole of ston^, 90 feet 
broad; and the remains of this gigantic work still exist. The be¬ 
sieged, who at first ridiqulcd the {^ttempt as impossible, ansAvjered 
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it by another imaxpe«tetl stratagem. They were seen* working 
night aiid day for two inontlis|ii the inner or naval liarhour, with¬ 
out evon*tiic doserfers being able to toll what they were rtl)ont. 
At lengtli, just fis the entraiu'e to tlic port was eheetually blocked 
n]», a s([uy,<lron of oO triremes—part of the fleet of ItJO which the 
Carthaginians had built during the siege—.was seen by t^'cipio, 
from his camp upon the Isthmus, sailing (Uit through a Jiew ehan- 
nel, which had been cut from the-'ftmor hafljour to the open sea. 
Had they known how to use theh? opj)()rtunilv, the Kcanan fleet, 
surprised and iuipre])ared, must have beVn destroyial. But the 
nioxenu'iit seems to have been*made only to ^sliow (he* llomaus 
that tlu'lT blovHcadc! was im'lleclual, and it was three days be|l>rc 
they came out ag’ain to fight. S<'i])io',s fleet was now readv to 
reeeivt' them, and though the action that ensued was indecisive, the 
not whining it was as fatal to the t hithaginians as a deh'at, the 
more so as their th'et sutl’ei'ed much liv collisions, in crowding hack 
thi'oiigh the naiTow passage. Many ships, iinahle to eiiffwere 
moored along the shor*, niider tlie prot('<‘tion of the missih's dis- 
(‘ha^’i'd ji’om the quays. liut I lie Sidonian mariners, vho were 
now sei'vi%ig‘with the Homan fleet,^eonfri\ed a jdan of attack by 
Avhich the ships were desti’oM'd at their aiichm’.s ; and thus the 
great BlKenieian city, which had so long licmi mistress of the 
western seas, o^'eiltlie hr^s ot her last sea-light and the destruction 
of h('r last nift'y to flu' .sojiineii of lii'r mother coiiiilrv. 

Mcipio now re-^dlyed to make himsidf masp'r of the iiorts. The 
(|ua\ jii'twec'n them and thesqa va?^ only (lefeiided hy a weak uall, 
which was attaeja'd fi-om the Taaiia. Ihit it •i^'as not till the 
li*-.t (eviiig ('iigiiies had liT'eu oiiee dcstroycsl by the ('arihaginians, 
wh(^s^sain^nid \\a<led through I ho shallow wali'r in the night, that 
an entrance was elk'cted. The. Homans then huili a l^rick ram¬ 
part Vpon .tl|(' tjuay, tv.) the same height as the city wall; and 
liosted M])on it a«giiard of 4000 men, to harass the besieged with 
missiles. By this time the winter rains had set in, making the 
eamj) on the Tien ,i nnhealthy: the <-ity was closidy inve.sted by 
.1 uid land, ana ihe distress was most severe within : so Scijifo 
suspended the o}iorations of the siege, and turned his chief at tori- 
tion td the reduction of the fortitied camfi of the*l’unic army at 
Nejiheris. After a siege of some lengjli^ coiiductcal by Ladius 
and (luhissa, tAVo towers•Avere battered dqwn; the, place was taken 
by Seij^io in peri^on; and of the soldiers aiid^c’omirrv people found 
Avithiii the fort, 70,000 w'ore jiut to the SAVord, 10,000 were taken 
prisoners, and only 1000 escap/d. Tlic rapture of Ncplieris fol- 
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lowed the storming of tlie camp. The Carthaginians had no 
longer an anny in the field; and tli^ country towns submitted to 
the Komans. 

The winter was passed in the belcagncred eitv amidst intense 
sutiering IVnni famine and disease, and fiuni tlie cruel tyranny of 
Hasdrnbal. Many contrived to steal out of the gates, and these avJio 
remained vere in no condition* to resist the assault which Seipio re- 
newejil with the retinai of spidi/g ; but flasdrubal would sutler no 
capitulation. While that genenifi succeeded in re})ulsing an attack 
made ujxai tlie gate pf the Oothon, Ladiiis scaled the wall bedween 
the outer ‘harbour and the city, and became master of the “ Great 
Pli^ce,” or market-j)lace, where the soldiers jdundefed tlfo temple 
of Apollo of the golden idates»that lined it^ walls and the golden 
ojnaments of the god's statue, to the value of 1000 talents. The 
statue itself was afterwards carried to Ibane. Having v ith Oillicuity 
restored order, Seipio ])reparcd Ibr the iinal assault ii{)(in the l>yrsa. 
TJirec streets led up the ascent from the market-[i]ace to the 
citadel.* Narrow and winding, like alh. the sti'cets of oriental 
cities, they were overhung by the u])]K‘r stoi’ies of the lofty hou.-es, 
fi'om which the (^u'thaginians^poured down showers oi dirts upon 
the Koman columns. These houses had to be taken one by one; 
when the defi'iiders liad been driven from floor to iloitr of the 
six stories, planks had often to he laid across, to piw’sue them into 
the opjiosite houses; and many a condiat was to be ueen on these 
fearful bridges. The streets and houses were eiiinhered-w ith the 
dead ; and ISeipib tbiiml it neccssaiy to clear a space for action by 
ordering the eajrtured houses to Ij^e burnt and tli^ir ruins levelled 
with the ground. IManv wretidies, wounded or hidden in tlie 
houses, perished in the conflagration, which wrapped ip vouiines 
of smoko the unremitting fury tbh combat, and cast its lurid 
glare over the scene bv night. The exhausted Roman sohhem' >vere 
relieved from time to time, while Seipio watched this unexampled 
conflict for six days and nights, allowing him.self no time to 
slei'p or eat. 

On the seventh day, lie had taken up Ids post on a lofty jdace, 
which commanded the whole view,t when a dejnitation apjieared 
before him, to'-beg the hves of tho>e who had taken retiige'in the 
Byrsa. The najuost wat*>gwnted for all exee])t the Roman deserters; 
and, of tlint teeming poindation of 700,0U(i persons whose prosperity 
had excited the jealyusy of Cato, a misei'able remnant, ^0,000 

• See i-p. 370—3715, and the Plan of tartha"?. k ^ 

+ Probably the Hill of St. YjOuis. See pp. 873-4. 
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mqn and 25,000 womenJinnarched out through the burning ruins 
of Ihoir houses over the hea|>ed-up corses of their fellow-citizens. 
.There remained tfio 000 Tlonuin deserters, with ITasdrubal, his 
wife, and his t'Ct'o sons. Hopeless of mercy, they retreated to the 
temple ^)f ^Hsciilajiiiis, the heart of the citadel. Its strength 
luighr long have dciied as.s'aiilt ; but the Iit4:le garrison were cx- 
liausted with iiuuiin.*, watching, aud'despaii;; and .^omc of thim at 
least resolved to ]»erish as a voluidary sacri’fiee. Hut no sooner 
.was the tenij)Ie .set on fin', thanTIasdrubal rushef,! forth, deserting 
With, 4;hildren, and followers, and came iuto Ir.eipio’s ju’escnce 
withjm olive-branch in hi.s hand. In utter scorn, the victor 
granted*life {o the ahji'ct wretch, but compelled him to prostrate 
himself at his lead in sight of i*lio deserted garrison, who over- 
wh(*lni('d him with execrations. Above them all, the wife,of 
TIasdrubal showed herself on the topmost story of tlie temple, 
holding a child in eitlier hand:—“To thee, lh)man,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “I wish nothing but ])rospei’ity; fur thy acts are accord¬ 
ing to th(“ laws of wai# Ihil I beseech thee, as well us the gods 
of^Uarthagtg to |)uni.sh that* Ha-'drubal as In' de'serves, for having 
Ix'U'aycii his country, lii.s gods, lus wife and ehihh'en.” Then, 
having bitterly rc'Vih' l her hiHhan I, she cut her (‘hildn.‘n'’s throats, 
and (•iircw them one afd'r tlie other into llie liames, inlt) wliich 
sh(' (hen lea^ie,! down herself. Tjie like fate of the deserters 
eomjileled This last and most liideoiis saeriliee to the Ihinic 
j'loloeh. Till' r^;niaining captives wc'iv eithj'r sold as slaves or 
left to languish in pi'ison^ except, sojiie of the chief leaders, 
llasdi’ubal ami, l)ith\as wi-i-t; plaee<l in hondurahle enslody in 
‘Italian towns. 'I'he.cilv w'as given np'to ])illag('; only the gold, 
sikv?r, vt^tive gifts, and lh(' works of aid deposited in/he teinjiles 
beiii"' reserved for the stati'. Manv of these works had been carried 
oif*?is jihuider from flu? Sicilian cities, which wi're now invited to 
ri'claim their jifoperty ; and, among the rest, tlie brazen iadl of 
riialaris was restored to the Agrigentincs, 

The Roman Sr'iate. in .spite of the opposition of Scijiio Nasma, 
d.u'.eed that C.irlhage, as well as the villas of her nobles 
in the suburb of’Megara, sliould lie levelled with the ground; 
and that the j)I(aigh.''hare should lie driven oaV'i* her soil—the 
accustomed token of devoting the sit5*tt) perpetual desolation— 
with al’urse u{)on thelnanwho should dare* to cultivate or build 
u])oiP it. Scipio was made the uiiwilliiig executioner of this 
sti^'age dooip ; and tin? flames/aged through the city for fourteen 
da vs before all her edifices 'v^*ere destroyed. The conqueror him- 

M M 2 
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self was too prescient, as well as too gericro^is, to share the exul¬ 
tation of Home ajid the army over tho'r fallen foe ; and, with tear¬ 
ful eybs he gave vent to the presentiments (hat mingled ^,'itll his 
regret in the words of Hec.tor :— 


“ Tlic <]ny .shall .siwcly roinn, vhcii .sarml Trny will fall, 

AtuI I’niiiii, aihl thti liooplc of tlu’ ash-sjicaii-d I’liani all."* 


Such forebodings, prd the remembrance of (he A'arfid scenes in 
which'he had been a reluctant actor, mu.st have made his triumph 
—which was far more magnificent ovei» than his father’s—as sad 


as that had been to (he occupant ef the triumphal car; Iftit for 
his own conduct tlrere was no self-reproach to embitter Uic uni¬ 
versal a])pjanse. He was. still re.served for another trinmpli over 
the country in which the faihily of his adoption had won their first 
laurels, and wliieh was destined t<» eonler u[)ou him another name 
of lionour.f And, after all, he was doomed, like his ado])tive 
grandfatlier, to lose all his ])opularitv by his political condiud, and 
to j)erish amidst the strongest su.s})ieion of assassination. A Car¬ 
thaginian might have believed that Baal and Astarte, Ashmen 
and iMelcarth, took vengc'ance on the destroyer of their tein[)les. 
A Creek would say that the gods were envious of tlu'^'jirospe- 
rity of a mortal whose glory trenched too nearly on their own. 
A believer in the moral government of the world bv its true liuler 
can hardly refuse to acknowledge the lesson, that^g'ven those 
Avhom He has called to be His instruments, though they have 
not known Him, must feel His ]jow('r and 'wilkto humble those 
who are exalted. 


The African territory, Avhieh uoav lay at the disposal of the Ho¬ 
man l^enati' and ])eople, Avas that Avhicli bad been left to Carthage, 
after all the encroachments of Rlasinissa. This Avas neiliier con- 


* Jlotncr, TItiuI, vi, 418-0 — 

"EafftToi &v ttot’ oXcJAt? ‘'IAios ’ 

Ktti Tlftianos, Ka\ \ahs ^ugjueAia) VlpidfJ.010. 

Pope’s translation is .sii1i|oiik'(1, tlioiifili a.s it is even mure (lian usually paraplirastie 
a literal version ha.s tieeii "iveii in tlir text — 

“ Yet come it will, tl.c clay deereecl by fates : 

(Row m\' heart tremble.s wliile iny tongue relati'-s !) 

Thcfday wlicu^hou, imperial 'rnw ' must t)eiid, 

.igud see thy waiywrs fall, thy glories end.” 

+ The eognomen of NivnQ'nlvnis. It should he remei ihered that that of Africrt7ius 
was already hi.s by adoptive deseeiit before he won it again by his exploits. The heredi¬ 
tary transmission of these sunitiiues of honour formed aiiioiig the, Homans a iiobifity of 
merit, like that which is preserved among ourselves by such titles us Mahon, St. Vf^i- 
cent, Campordown, and Douro. t 
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forrod upon tlieif al^os—as tlioy liad rewarded Attains with the 
coiKjiiests'froin* Aiifioclms i'|i Asia, and Masinissa liiinsclf with 
the kiy^doni of t^yphax and^ the Libypluenician cities,nor, 
In disiip])uintig^ij^ the anihpious liopes of the Nuinidiau princes, 
did the Homans reclaim from them any part of wliat they had 
won ij-om C’artha^'e.* Thy tliree sons of Masitiissa were left in 
nndisturl)ed possession of all the-^fricaii’sliores and hig'hlands 
and half-desert i)lairis, between tbe»Meditefriineaii and the tSabara, 
froni the boundary of IMauretanja to that of (/Vreuaica, except the 
north-eastern an,ele around Carthage, <tnd a ]Krrt'ion only of the 
sea-coast of llyzacium. ►Scij)if) dryw a trench to the sea at Thenm, 
o])])iTl^itg the'southern j)oint of the islands hi the mouth of the 
Lesser S\r( is, and this boiindarv line‘left to Numidia the rich 
district of Kmpt»i-in, besides the inner table-land^ of Byzacena, 
and the “ (irc-at I’lain ” about the upper course of the Bagradas. 
d’his \\id(‘ Xumidian Icingihan was soon reunited under.iMici])sa by 
the dealhofliis two brothers, ttfits subseqiu'nt fortunes we shall 
have to speak preseij^tly in relating the usurjiatiou and all of 
Jtigiirlha. B e have already had occasion to notic'c* the compli¬ 
ment p'^id to the Niuuidiau ])rinccs, b^' prcsmiting them with the 
books found among the spoils’ot (.'arthage, exce})t the treatise of 
llanno on Ag.ricullure ; and the literary n‘j)Utatiou of tlie later 
kings, llicmpsal and rJuba, ])i'oves that the treasure, d(‘s[)ised by 
the givers, was not unw'orthily bestowed. Nor must it be forgotten 
that Home had already been indebted to LartJiyge for the chief 
jioet of that agf’* anti the most elegant wriTef in her literature, 
the comedian Teivuce.f • • ,/ 

. The limited territoi»y along*the coasts of Zeugitana and Byza- 
ciu«i, which forme*! the latest jxi.^sessions of Carthage, was 
erected into the^iuoviiK’w of ^Arim’A, a name borrowed from the 
Ciwthagyiians, and i^jHiiable of indeiinite extension.t The pro- 


• 'I’liis i.s di'iliiiTtly sliitcd liy Sallust;—“ Ijfitiir liollo Juj^urtliiiio ]ili'i:iinii; ex 
f’uiiu'is ((jiindii, cl Jiais Karllutijuiifn-itinn qnos noi'i^tnnc hah kc rant, |»'|»iilii.s Ko- 
inaiius JUT iiiiigislratiis ri'lii’ iiistnilait (iiiduloiuin Jiiagii.i pais el .Ntiimd.e u^iue ad 
lliiiiieji Miiluclia si ■ . 1 1'giiMI .1 enuil. ’’—(-lug- I'J ) Cf ilaaiet.mia the ihuiiaii.s]jiicw 
II ilhiiig till tlie war with Jiigiirllia. 

t Ihiiii atl’artli.iga iii ii.C lih'i, he was eith.-r hv hiiHi or inircliase the .slaveof the 
h’ornaii .seiialur 1*. 'reieiitius Liieauus, Iruiii whniii, •)u Ins tiiai 4 Uliii‘'‘'iiiii, lie reeeived 
the name of 1’. Tereiitms Ater lie heeaiiie ^iiiUiiiide with Seipio and lavlius. 
Ills jihesare icjiiodiietions of the (Jieek comedies ol Menande(^" 1 he lir.st ol them, 
the Aiiitria, wa.s brought oiifin B.c. Hid, and ho died in^? laO. 

+ Wie iijuiie of Africa seems to have been unknown^to the (ireeks till they adopted 
it liom the Itomaius, and it.was Jong before even the latter used it to leplace the 
ePeek name of Libya foi the whole contiiieiit. 
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vince was placed under a ]ir;etor, whose sef\t o( government was 
at Utica;*and lliis most ancient riucnician colonv was rewarded 
for her early adliesicm to Home with part of the lands, of Iut 
always envied rival. The other towns which laid +alven part w’ilh 
Home, such as lladriimctiim, Leptis Harva, Thapsus, Acholla, 
and a few olhei's, were made free cities ; while of those that 
had adliered to Carthage, some were destroyed, and their lands 
added to the ])ulilic .dv)main of-Hoine {(Kjer pubheuf^') and let on 
lease lo occupiers {posscsm'cs ); p’hile the rest, whose lands were 
equally forfeit iir huv, were allowed to retain them lor the pi esent, 
pa}ing a fixed anniihl ,{stipendium). The rich [dains of 

Africa soon hecamc even more imjiorlant tlian Sicily for their'sup¬ 
plies of corn to Home,* a’nd th^' Homan merchants found them¬ 
selves in possession, tlirough the ])ort of Utica, of the commerce 
of‘Carthage, hoth witli the Mediterranean and Inner Africa. 

^Vithin twentv-foiir V(‘ars alter the destnielion of Cartilage, the 
plantation of a new' colony on its sitiq under the name of Jrx'ONiA, 
was one of the measures for iinjiroving the condition of the jieoide 
carried hy Cains Uracehus in his first trilninate (n.c. V2o) 
the following year he led OdOO colonists to Africa, and it yas tln\i 
absence that gave the aristocratic'paity the (qqiortunity t-o (fleet 
his ruin. His death, thevear after, caused the colonv to he ‘d'an- 
doned. Julius (.Asar revived the proji ct the year before his death 
(b.c. 46); and, in r>.r. 19, Anhtistus sent out a body of ddOO colo¬ 
nists to found tli/i Homan city of Carthage, whiclf was now made 
the capital of AlWcj'i in place of Utica, tinder the (unpiro, it 
vied W'ith HomeVmd Constantinojile in wealth and magnitude*, 
and as a Christian bishopric it became Jis eonsjiicuous as it luu^ 
been for the worship of Haal and IMelcarth. Taken by Cen.'^vric 
in A.D. it was made the cajutal (;f'the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa. In a.d. 533 it was retaken by IV'lisarius, and nau'cd 
Ju{itmia7(a. A little more than a century later, it fell a prey to 
the Arabs under llassan, by w'hom it "was finally destroyed 
(A.D. G47). 


“ Quidquid de Libycis verrilur areis.’’—Ilorat. Cann. I. 1. 
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CONQUIJSTft OF ROIME IN THE ^VEST, AND CONDITION OF 
. 'J’iflC KEI*UJ)LIC.-FJ10.M THE END (JF THE SECOND PUNIC 
WAR TO 1 ME FORMATJOxV O^" THE PROVINCE OF ASIA, 
AND THE DEATH OF THE..YOUN(JER SCIPIO. D.C. 200 
To 13.0. 120. 


" ® * 

“ I’onio liad ils ai'C ; tin; Uuniaiis knew that they ha<l snch .an age, and wc may 

helieve llieii). J’ohhin;! s.iw theeiiij of'U . s.iw tlie (.le.*ti iJCtioii ol (.'ai lha;;e and tho 
£.a^.l'J<•.'al•|^ of'Ceijiith, and the lie:;iniiiiig of ii woibu time. Lat he ha.s iceoidod hit, tefeti- 
luuny that buine lionebty bUll leinained.”—L omj. 


THE ROMVN DOMINtoNS IN TIIF WEST —WAIl IN CIS.VLl'INE OAUL - CONQUEST OP THE IN- 
.''I iniKs AM» noil -ni(iiiii\.N \\.\ns -lo.ndition oP si’ain— o.Nbuibiiii’ uf eAi»> — 

<;o\ I-UNMI N'l OK Tlltl'.KlLS UlS TllIE.Ml’H 0\Ell S V1U)I NI A— !■ I l.b’C Cl LTI- 

EEll'A^ MAIt .M.MVM'll .VI \ KCl.ni.l S ANI> Ll'Cl Ll.l ^ IN tl’AIN —CKl'El.TlEt, OK CA1.HA 
— l.lsIl’AMAN U'All - Mlinrill > - I'AHII'S MlAlvinS .EMItl \.NL.S AND Q. KvUIUS 
JllMVIUh .sl.m IJ.I V M'S .Ml IlDMl OK \ 1 III ATIl I’.'l - N U M AN 1 IN E W All —SIANCINtS— 
lilll'I'li SI'liJH I'.s l.l'.ll'l’^A ANO THE CA M.-UCI - ,bt'I I'lO AKUK'VNI.S l.V Sl’AIa-—MI.UE 
. AM« im.'lKl CJ loN oK M MANTIA TllllMI'll UK SotlMO - SEllMI.E \V VII IN hICILY — 
noMAN M.AV l.liV -l.AW;) ANU ot'ATlO.N UK III'ry.I 0 S — AT 1’AL L'N III HElil'E\T11.S KEll- 
I.A « To '1 hi; lioMVNb 'IIIl. WA It W 11II AIlI''To.Mei'S —i;l'A''.''L’a IN Abl V --KOI.,M ITIoN 
OK TiU; I'RoVINCE OK A'l \ - ENTE.NT* oK* THE UoMAN EMrillE —eoMiITION OK lllH 
IWruT 1,1.' Jill. m;h NoHlI.II'Y AM, I'llK CITY KAlJitl.li ITIE .Nonj.l a IN I'O'-.SI'.NalON 

OK 'IHE SENAl'i: AND IHE iIULK CIVIL AND .MII.I AllY OKKICLS Till. 00 V1 ll.N .M EN T 
OK 'IJIi; oJ.li^VUi.lH - ,sl ( 1 E'bl I'L I'oi.EI ,,N' lol.lev- INI’EUSVI. AI K Villa —lINANCl.vI, 
AI'MIMsni V IIoN - IN( III' \ai; oK ColllUil'TION IH'HI.IC VVoIlKS -THE AliUI nirCTli OK 


Rom —I'Aiai'Y OK oKl'oai rioN AND 11 l.Koll.M — .M I'ollCIl'^ CATO - Ilia EARLY LIKE ANU 
SERVICE IN Til 1^ a ECO Ml I'l'MC W \ II - 1 ^'; EaToR IN alCII.Y—Ol'Koal I'loX 'To .acil’jo — 
evro at 'IllERMol'V L.E the rilo.^EL'L’TIOX oK 1, hcil'lo AafvTlCI'S -VIOLENCE OP 
M'llIANla I'RoM * c ri,,\ ,v M) TR.HMUn oK seiKIO AAtiaVNIa -HIS HE JI RE'IENT 
AND IiEV'lH -aili'io AND W E LLl^ i. I'oN -CENaoIlMl 1 K OK CVIO —Hia \ .VaT IMLL'ENCB 
AND na aM AI.l, RLSl L'Ja - the .V ol'NCEll A1 RICA NI a— \ ora* D Y HALLO'!’ AT IlO-ME — 
I. VWS ,H.'INM' IJRIREliV*- ■ L'.M’orL'LAllll'Y AND, DEATH oK bClllO— l.ELIUIoN AND 
MANNEns —Roman litiwiatlre. 


'TiiK hair fciilurv during tvliicli Home was (‘oiitciidiiig for empire 
witJi tlic^JIelk’iiie aii(J Semitic races was occuiiied with an inces¬ 
sant coj)lli?t fo; the mastery of lier newly-acfpiired dominion in the 
Wi'st ; and tile same period—or rather the lirst two-thirds of the 
ceidiiry—was si^fiiali/i d at home by events of tlie deept'sl interest, 
in whieli such iMoria as Cato and tlic fscipios play their piirt. 
The ei’and result was the extmisioti of the Konnin empire oyer the 
Kni'ojtean shores of (he jMediterranoan Jroin the I’dlars of ITir- 
cules to the lli'llespiait, the anpiisition ef provinces hofh in Alrica 
and A^ia, and tJie .supymacy of Homfln in11uene«*over the vassal 
Iciny^s and lril)es of Asia. Minor, S}ria, E;^ypt,*md Ninnidia; till 
only Mauretania remtiined to comi)lete tht* circuit ol the Mediter¬ 
ranean, oil Vliose waters the’ships of the Ih’puhlic no longer en- 
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couiiteml any eiioinies but })iratc‘s. It was tbe reaction of tins 
])rilliaiit career almiad tliat mainly (Ivtermined the course of events 
at hoyie, and j>aved <lio way for tlie tall of the Iiej)ublic. 

Cisalpine Caul had to be re-con(|uered, and thottribes of S^iaiii 
to be subdut'd. "We have seen that a war was still in progress with 
the (buds, when Ilanuibars })assaue ol* the Alps roused them f() a 
general j’civolt; and from that time (.\ii‘tha.e,'inian inlluence had 
beim jw'edoniinant betv.'een the.AljJS and the Aj)eimiiies. And now 
it s(‘cnied as if the last remnants yf the Barcine spirit ha<l found a 
refipi;‘e among the Celtic tribes. In the very year when the ])eace 
was ratilied with (^iithage, a certain llamilctir united the Cauls 
and Ligurians in a general attack upon the fortresses Wihicii the 
Homans liad continued k) hold throughout the war (me. ?20()). 
Placentia was stornu-d and di'stroved, and Cremona was bi‘sit'ged. 
It is iiecillrss to follow tli(? (cii }ears’ ronti'st wliioli tlic (Jauls 
maintained with the obstinaev of a last ell’ort against the re- 
sources and discipline' of Pome. Tlie Insidu-ians and (cnoniiini— 
the two chief ti-ibes on ilu' left of the I’o, in tlu; modern JA)nd)ardy 
—wi'i’c iii’st defeated (I’-.t*. JUG) ; but the* great natioti of the Bfoil, 
between the right baidc of'the river and the Ai)ennines, Ayere onk 
subdued by lb Sc'ipio Xasica in n.e. JIM. Their subjugaljon was 
followed by the foundation of the colonies, the names ot“ which 
have become so Janious in medieval and modern his/ory, Bononia 
JMntina (J/ec/c//^/), and Parma; and thi> Planiinian 
Pond was continued through their counti'\'from Ariminum (Hi- 
7/(i//i) to Mc'diolanoUi (J//4o/), uiulei’ the naiiTe of the Via .iLmilia, 
by the cens(»r i\[. yihuilius Lepidus (n.-c. 17b). 

The conijuest ofthe hardy momitainec'rs of/Liguna * was a longe” 
and more ilitlicult task. In n.c. 187 the consul Le[)idus, tlie s/.'ime 
vlio has just been liientioned, mandu'd ‘igainsl Ijiem with his col¬ 
league—such was the im])ortance attached to tjie war—and from that 
]>('riod almost to the end of the century, we read of,perpetual hos¬ 
tilities, in which the Boman g(>iierals for a long time gained no 
more than an occasional siu'cess, just snlHeient to form tin* pi’etext 
for.a trium])h. The j)ow(‘rful ti’ilw of the A])iiani, in the Btru.scan 
Apennines, eastwaril of the river IMacra, submitted in n.o. 180, 
and were i-emoved to the heart of tSamninm, to the number of 
40,(H)0, while the Homan hold on their former country was made 
sure by colonies' at Pisa (n.c. 180) and J^uca (b.c. 170).^ The 

* See note to p. 140. 

t Lui’a, the nioilcrn Lucca, was rorkoned the .soutlii‘rviiio.st city of the Liguriau.s ; 
but it belonged to tlie prOviuce of C'l.salpme Gfciil. * 
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in the Maritime Alps, west of Genoa, had been jiominally 
sul)dni‘d a'Ycar earlier (n.c. IHl); but they lon^ continued pow¬ 
erful em)u^’h, oven*by sea, harass l)oth the lioinans aiabMas- 
saliots with their piratical {wttaeks. The armies of Home g-radually 
fought tjieir way westward along the liictcra, till in B.c. 154 they 
erossotl the Varus (17//-), ayd for the tirst time came into contact 
with a Ligurian tribe (tlie Oxybii) AVithin the limits of Transalpine 
Gaul. The wars in that country thirty years^lnter, under the fonsul 
{sextius (7ilvinus, are again counvcted with triumphs over Ligurian 
tribes (n.c. l::^d-‘2); while the last triunT])ii over those in Italy was 
won by the jiroconsul C. IMareiu?; (n.*’. 117). But, as always Avith sucli 
trila*, it» was'lbund that military roads were the most effectual in¬ 
struments of subjugation, and in jj.c. JtTt) the censor M. yEniilius 
ISeanrus made the road along the coast from ljuna (jAnd) to Vada 
Sahata ( and tluMiee over the Aiiennines and down the valley 

of the Ihirinida to Dertona {'Fortond). tr'trabo tells us that, after 
eighty years of warfare', the public otlicers of Borne, on their jour¬ 
neys through the couyfry, (;ould only coTninaiid a space of twelve 
st»tdia (h'ss than a mih' and a lialf) in breadth ; and the con(j[uest 
W Ijigiuj^a' was only completed under Augustus (n.r. 14). 

A fiu- more Ihrmidahle resistance laul to be encountered in 
Spaiu, before tlie <‘oimiry won for Borne liy the elder Scipio Afri- 
eanus Avas linallv subdued through the destruction of Numantia, 
till' stronghold of Iberian independence, by the younger (n.c. 205- 
125). TheSccoAd Punic AVar had left the iieninsuJa divided among 
a strange inlcrnu.\l uj’o of elements, Celtic aiuf Iberian, Plaenician, 
llellcuic, and Boman. TI^^ jfi’ovince within tlni*Ebro, exce])t the 
northern mountains, tfnd the east coas4 as far as Ncav (,’arthage, 
had* been naluccd by thg arms of Borne; and the more quiet 
l)coples (jf Ihetica, long 'ffineg, brought under Pha‘iii(?ian culture, 
be^ui'tci feel the inilucnce of the Boman garrisons and of the 
Italian adventurers avIio came to Avork the silver mines. Here 
Avere IouiuIcmI the tirst Latin communities (except Agrigentum) 
beyond the limits ot Laly: Italica (near SeriUa), Avhere Sc'ipio 
left the veterans ' i his army Avho, having married S[)anish wonil;n, 
desired to remain in !S])ain (b.c. 205),* and the colony of Clarteia, 
AvliiAh was tbunded bv Tiberius Gnicclunoin b.c. 1,71. The regions 
subject to Boiue corresponded to the luydern Oata^pnia, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusiiv, or the districts betAveen the eastern coast 

* Ifali(’a was not a niunioipal town, but it had a ni*rkct-i)lacc, and formed a kind 
,i)f^centrc for ^he T.atin settlers of the neighbourhood—,what the Eomans culled 
forum ct conciUahulinn civium K<jman(\fum. 
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and tlic niGuiitains runnini>' parallel to it, and between the southern 
coast and the Sierra l\I()rena. The tribes of the celdral Uible-huid, 
especklly the ^reat nation c»l’tlic (Jeltiberians, preservc'd tl'eir own 
forms ol\i;()vejnnu'nt, which appear tp have beeu republican, in 
nominal lea^ene Avith the Homans, but only serving- in their armies 
for ])ay, while some of them still lurnished mercenari('s to Caithag-e 
as lal(^ as the battle of Zania,' The remote Lusitanians and Gal- 
hveians wi're eomjileti'dy indejvndent, and tlie wild (’aniabrians 
of the northern mountains scarcely known to the Homans so 
much as l»y naine. AVilling as they had been to aid the enemies 
who came to break tlie yoke of.Cal'?hage, the Jberi.ins were little 
dis])osed to bow" to that of Itoiiie. Like their modern des(vndants, 
they hara.ssed by a consfant gtierilla warfare the intruders who 
su[i])osed tlieii'sclvcs masters of tlie country. In u.c. lOd, it was 
found necessary to send a jiowerfiil army into Spain, under the 
consul j\l. Porcius (’afo, Avlio had served with distinction through 
the Second Punic War. lie had already established that character 
for the sti'rn Poinan virtues which has imuje his name proverliial 
in history, and had deeisi\cly assumed the jiosition of rivalry 
against Scijiio Africanus. Ilis trc'atment of the Sjianianls shoued, 
lume of the weakness with whicli he had ehargi'd tluit -gciu'ral. 
Ills artillccs set trilic against tribe ; some were induced to demolish 
their own defenci's : otliei's were taken into the pviy of Hnine: 
several victories wiu’e gained m the tii'ld : multitudc.s. oi’ unarmed 
cajitives, who lurd surrendered voluntarily, were ])‘,‘irtly massacred 
in cold blood, and’]tartly sold tbr slaves, while'inany ])Ut them¬ 
selves to death lo»-avoid the same fatel (Uto returned to enjoy a 
trium])h in the same }'ear as that of Flamininus o\er L’hilip V., 
boasting that he had destro^cd more towns than he had sfnait 

it ^ ^ 

days in Spain (n.c. It)4). * 

The readers of modern historv can casilwimagine the circ(*4 of 
such tri'atment on tlie Iberian character. After .fifteen years of 
sulh'u discimtent, breaking out into freijuent n'ln-llmn, another 
method Avas tried by a getuu’al of a very dillereiit teinjur. This 
waS Tiberius Semprotiius Gr.acchus, the .son of the gmie-i'al A\ho 
liad fallen in battle against Hannibal, and the father (d’ the two 
tribune’s famous, in histivy as the Gracchi.” He was, bcs'rde.s, 
the son-in-law of the eloleuv find the father-in-law of the vounsjer 
Scijiio Africanu.4. Jglected pi'mtor in B.r. kSl, he received * Hither 
Spain as his province; and having brought to a successful evd an 
obstinate war with the Celtibcrians, ho effected the pacification of 
the country by his wisdam and moderation. The natives bound 
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thoiiiselvcs fo build iiojniorc towns, and the i^ower ol'lloinc^ was now 
c.slaldijilied’in (':bal(n*ia, Valencia, Arra;[j:on, and the eastern jtart 
of Last lie'(a.c. ITU*). The o]|p(irt unity may bo taken to moiiiiuii 
anotber war in which Gracchus was eminently successful. In n.c. 
IT^he was sent, as consul, to subdue a revolt of the Sardinians, 
over eJumi he trium])hed ii^ n.c. ITo, liriniring- back with him to 
^ Itonie such a mullilitde of captives',, that ihe slave-markets were 
glutlcd, and Ihe ])hrast‘ as “cheap^as Sardinianspa.''sed into a 
proverb.'' Jlis colleague in the fjonsulshij), C. L’lauflius Pulclier, 
sulxliied the iK'oplc of the Istrian jieninsnla. The*wars in Corsica 
(ii.c. IGij) and Dalmatia (u.o. 100-.')) alforil o*ther examples of the 
nnmeroiJH eontlicts by which Itome had to make good her em])ire. 

The seltlemcnt tdfecled by (jracclnls ensured (x>mparativo 
traii([uillity to Ihe province of Hither Siiaiii for *a quarter of 
a cenlury, during which the Itomaii arms appear to have a’d- 
vanci'tl beyond Ihe central table-land*, into the valhys of the 
Tagus and Douro. J’ut, as in nuxlern times, Lusitania proved Ihe 
rel'uge of Ibei'ian indej^ciulence, A\hen the armies oi'the Latin race 
ha*f overrun most of the peninsula. Its hardy p(‘ople, united vilh 
+be Vellyn'es and Vacciei, on Ihe ni)p('r lagus ami Douro, defeated 
the unik'd forces of lioth piovinees, and carried their dej'redations 
almosi to the walls of TS'ew Carthage (im'. Ib4). Lor the first time 
since forty yeftrs, a Iionian consul,!,). Fidvius biobilior, was sent 
iiito Sj)ain;*and to hasten his departure, it was enacted that 
the consuls shoiPld (‘liter upon their oflicc on the*]st of danuary, 
n.c. IblLj ])Ut !!Sobifior was too«late to a\crt*a*gr(at deteatof the 
jua'tor liiK'ius ^]\luinmius, ^fbreh was used by iJie victois as tlu^ 
means of rousing the iVntral tribes to amns, and so gave the signal 
for Nie ti^st (h:i/rnu;uiA\ \Vm{. 

I’wo .small (,Vlt.ib('rian'‘tribes had already begnn tT> build the 
tow«ri ol' ►;egcda, and ^ad refu^sed the demands of the governor to 
desist, and* to ^tay the arrears of tribute, which had not btem 
collected for a long tinu', wlien Xobilior arriv'ed with hi.s army of 
30,000 men. The unlinished city cctiild oifer no resistance ; but 
the warriors esc'iood to the ])ow'erful trilx', of the Arevaci, wlifan 
• 'u> success of the Lusitanians had prepared to take up arms; and 
the T?omnn.s were defeated in a great butt4e, with tjie loss of neaily 
6000 citizens' on the 23rd of August, •il'ho insurgj^nts now^ estab¬ 
lished ilieir hcad-quarUirs at the famous city of Numantia, n(?hr 
• 

• Sardi renahs. • , • 

Such was t^e accident ftiat fixed piat beginning of th(^year which, after a long 
struggle, has superseded the more natufal epoch of tfie vernal equinox. 
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tliG sources of tlie Doui’o, on a liill of moderate liei^lit, tlie j)reci- 
pitous sides of Avliicli rendered Avails sui)erflu()u.s. The a.seent Avas 
by aosin^d(^ iiai'roAV patli, Avliich AVijs jlefeiided liy ditches and pali¬ 
sades.* A second victory OA^er Nobilior before this j)lace’ Avas 
followed by the surrender of Oeilis, Avilb the lioinan military chest 
and stores ; but the Lusitanians sout|i of the Tagus AA^ere subiTiied 
by tlu' projiraUor Mummius. ' 

M. Claudius j^rareellus, the eousulof the fulloAving year, aehicA’od 
successes Avhieh led the ArevaeiAo sue for peace; but after long 
delay tlie Senate n'solved on their eoniidele sulijugation (u.c. 152). 
But Marcellus, either from a luinunie policy, or in tlie exjK'ctation 
of his successor’s arrival, concluded a treaty Avith the*-Arevaci, 
guaranteeing their iiidepeiuleucp as tributaries of Jtome (u.c. 151). 
The iicAV coiiijul, L. Liciiiius IjUcuIIus, gaA’c vent to his disa])})oint- 
ihent bv an attack on the neighbouring Ahiccan. Tlu'ir citv of 
(tauca {< on/) Avas taken, and 20,<K»() inhabilauts given uji to the 
swoi’d or to sla\erv, in violation of’u capitulation ; and this exani[)le 
of bad faith closed the gate's of the otlic'/ citie's. The Homans 
Avere leduced to gi'cat distri'ss, Avhen .Scipio AOniilianus, Avho V as 
serving as a military tribune, jirevailed on the peojile of )nte‘rcaVi.o 
to accept his jilighted AVord that the army would retire i’l peace, 
on being furnished Avith pi-ovisions. * 

MeaiiAvhile the prietor, Servius Suljiicius Galba^had met.Avith 
rcA^erses in Lusitania, and Liicullus crossed the Tagios to his aid. 
Both resumed operations in the'spring of u.c. ISO, the consul in 
H'lirdetania, the o'itntry between- the Guad‘iaua'''(..Iz/eos) f and the 
tStraits, A\hich tbg Jjusitanians ha4'hiA'aded ; the prietor on the 
right bank of tlie Tagus,. Here Galba jK'r^ietrated one of the 
Avorst atrocities knoAvn in the history^ of Avar. Having iiakic.ed 
three of thv.' Lusitanian tribes to con>:ent to a remoAal to ncAV 
settlements, he collected them at his head-ijiiarters, to tlie iiui,vber 
of 7000; and then, si'parated into three divisiomi, th<>y Avere dis¬ 
armed, ami either murdered or sold for slaves. It marked a new 
era in the social state of Horpe, Avhen Galba, aaIioih Cato ac-cused— 
almost as the last act of his life—Avas able to purchase fin ‘icijuittal 
with the Avealth acipiired by his crimes. But the exasperation 
they called fortli in Spain itself soon gathered to a heail under a 


• The ruins of NAunantia are to*bo seen at Guarrai/^^ about a Spani.sli ]cn<gu! north 
of Soria. 

t Tile Guad, wlnrh forms* the first syllable of the two great rivers of SAiithern 
Sjiaiii, is of Arabic origin, anci .siguitie.s river. Gu/zdiana i,s tlie ^liver Aluia .(the 
ancient name), and Guadalquivir =Quad-el-jkcbir, the Great liucr. 

1 
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fitting leader. Tlic Luailanians, who had again invaded Tiydetania, 
had boon dfefcate*! by tlie pr.'utor Yetilius, and wei-e in the act of 
capitnlatjng, when •VjiiiATUijlii, jone of tlie few who had escjuped 
froin'Galba’s massacre, warned them against trusting to the faith 
of tlie Komans, and offered to lead them in a new struggle for 
liberty# Originally a slieph^^rd, he had bcc'ome known as a youth 
for the courage with Avhich he had defendcMl his flcu'ks against wild 
beasts and robbers, and lie had sincc'gained cTisfinction as a guerilla 
cjiieftain. Even the Homans acknowledge his noble patriotism, 
and the justice of his dealings both wilh his followers and his 
enemies. He held the prfetor* in •check for’two days, while tho 
Lnsitani;«i anfiy dispersed in separate bands, and then, decamping 
in the night, he rejoined them at iin ap|1ointed rendezvous. The 
Homan general, hastening in pursuit, was himselt slain in an 
ambuscade, wlu're half his army was lost ; and a reinforcement of 
bOtH) men, hastily despatched from the Ebro, were cut to pii'ces 
on their march. Viriathus, mtw recogni/x'd as lord and'king of 
all the bnsifanians, kn^nv how to combine tin* full dignity' of his 
prih’cely position with the himiely habits of a shejilii'rd. Xo liadge 
^tingui;^Ued him from the eomnmu soldier; he rose from the 
richlv iWoriU'd marriag(‘ tabhi of his father-in-law, the ])rinco 
As(ol|ia in Homan Sjiain, without having touched the golden 
plate.and the fuimptuons fare, lifted his la-ide on horseback, and 
rode off witli* her to lus nmuntaius. He nevi'r took more of the 
f^ioil than the share which he allotted to each of his comrades. 
'I'he soldier recogA*zed*the general simply by Install figure, by his 
striking sallies of wit, and gfote all by tiu' fact that he surj)assed 
every one of his men hi tem}ierance as* well as in toil, slei'ping 
alwit^'s in^full armour, ami fighting in front of‘ all in battle. It 
seemed a.s if, in that thoffuighty prosaic age, one of the Homeric 
h('r(*t‘s fuuj reaj >p('ared 4 i The name of V’^iriathu.s resounded far and 
■wide through vS]#ain ; and the brave nation conceived that in him 
at length it had found the man who wa.s destined to break tho 
fetters of alien domination.”* 

The occupation l the Homans in the Third Funic War left oiily 
ri'j forces already in Spain to contend with Viriathus, wlio gained 
vii'tofy after victory over their incompetent general*!, and decorated 
the tops of the Liisitanian mountains*,v.xth the ^Ionian spoils. 
Even when, in the year lifter the fall ol* Cartljag^, The conqueror’s 
elder Jirotlier, Q. Eahius Maximus zlhniliaims, was sent as con- 
Mil into Spain, his t’Wjo legions consisted oiiljr of recruits : and 

* Momms(|i», vol. iii. p. 10. 
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liG at fiPfSt met with some reverses (b.c. 145). The fruits of a 
more successfiil campaign in the following year (b.c.' 144), were 
lost through llio weakness of his successor, th?; prmtor Q^inclius; 
ami in the same year the Numantin*'war broke out. afresh (n.o. 
14:t). Ihidi I he consuls <4' the ensuing year found full occupidjoii 
in Sj)ain ; llie war against Viriatluis felling to the lot of <^). 4'\d)ius 
IMa.Kimiis ServiliaDUs, another adopted son of old Fahius IMaxiinus. 
He ]>eneirat(!d into Lusitania With two legions and ten ele[)hants, 
oidy to retreat again (b.c. 142) and the successes with whicdi he 
oj)ened the next cainpafgn Were cut short by a decisive defeat 
and a shameful capitulation (>b.c.'’ 141). The Senate ratified the 
peace whic.h recognized Vhriathus as king of Lusitania; 'hut they 
armed the new consul, Sendlius (.‘;epio, the lu-otlu'r of Servi- 
lianus, tirst with secret orders to plot against Yiriathus, and then 
M'ith authority to ri'sume hostilities. Viriatluis was reduced to 
su(i for peace, whitdi was granted ordy on the conditiiui of his 
giving iij) to tlu' lh>man execiitiom'rs all whom they clainn.sl as 
tlun’i' siil)i(‘cts, including his own t;ithcr-iv-law. This conci'ssioii 
vas followed hv a demand foi- the surrender of‘ tlu' arms of '.he 
Jaiatanians; and Viriatluis, convinced that the treachery,-of (Jall>a 
was ahouL to he re-enacted, was nu'ditating a last rcsistanvi', when 
his own env<tys, who had heeii gained over hy t^epio, inu"deri‘d 
liim in his sh‘(‘p (n.c. 140). “ 

]\rean\\hile, in the lli.’her ‘I’rovince, the (a.‘ltiheri;fli war, vliich 
had died out when the attimtion of the Iionians*was diverted to 
Africa, had lieeiUi’cvived hy the examjile of Vfriathus; and the 
new conllict, kno/A'ii as the A'UM.vxt’iN'k Wau. occiiniisl the Uoman 
arms for more than tc'ii yi'ars (n.c. ]4d—Idh). The consul 
Cajcilius I\letelhis, who had wmi the surname of Macedomci'I’sJiy 
his siK'ces.shs against the ])seudo-’’hilrp Andri<s(‘iis, reduced the 
insurgents in two cam])aigns, exc('[)^ the tco cities of Numa/itia 
and Termantia. Even these wen^ about to ca])it»alate, when the 
demand for the siiri’onder of their arms drove the [icople to des[)air 
(n.r. 141). The c.ansul Q. J’om}>eius,* though commanding an 
artny far more numerous than the insurgents, was defcatial under 
the walls of both cities ; and, after two camjiaigns, he grantinl 
the insurgents a favourable peace under the outward guise oTtheir 
surrender (b.i;;. 140). diut, on the arrival of his successor, the 

* I'liis fiisL of tlip honipoian gens wlio is iiMincd in lldionn dnslovy wa.s suid to 
li.ne buun lliu son of a lluto-f.layor. It i.s com ciiioiit to uso tlio full I’uinaii name f.jr 
the rest of the Pompeii,f reserving the familyir Knglislt form for tli^- bp.st kno«,n 
them, the rival of Coesar. 
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consul Popillius Lrepas, before the transaction was (jom[)lcte(l, 
Poini)i3iiis ■ flatly derned the whole treaty in the lace of the envoys 
who h;ul come to'pay the ijlist instal;Moii( ; and, alter a winter 
spent ill ne.^o(;i«tion, the Stinate resolved to prc'seeiite tlie war tii.c, 
3 38 ). ^till, the extirpa ion of the rebels seemed as reiiuite as 
ever. • The failures of i'o})ijlius Lamas were eclipsed by the great 
disaster i.Kuirred by liis siiei’essor,‘Jhe consul (). llostilins j\Ian- 
cin.is, wh<»se army, seized with a *panic; atf a f.ilse rumour of the 
jidvaiice of tlie Vaeea'i and Cautybrians to (he relief (»f Xuinantia, 
fled l)y night from their entreiKdim(?iits to tlie old camp of 
X'obilior at a greater distant^ fumi the e*iv. Pursued by the 
X'umani*ines,*they were surrounded and forced to capitulate, a 
tavourable treaty of peace being concluded by the henalitary 
inllueiu'e of young Tiberius (Iracchus, who was serving w'ith the 
army as military tribune. AVhen the news reached Pome, the 
Senate and peo[)!o repeated the hollow ])reienee, which had been 
enacted nearly two centuries befoi-e in tlu; (In-at Samiiite war, of 
repudiating the tix'aty^by the solemn suri'endyr of the commander. 
T#‘ie Nmnantines refused, like Pontius, to ai'iejit tlu! sacrilii e, ami 
•itlancim^s'nas seen standing a wjnthi day in Jiis .shirt, with hi.s 
hands bound behind his back, aTid attended by the lu'rald, between 
the Uoman cainj) and the gates of Numautia (a.C. LL ). IIis col- 
leag.ue L(“j)idfis, nho suececdc'd to flu* command, turned away from 


Xuinantia co-operate with Deeiihiis flunius Prutus, the consul 
^.f n.r. IbtH, wliTi, having completed the subjugaiion of liusitania 
ill two campaig?!*, was pursuing that career* (tf eoiupiest among 
the (bdlax‘i, l^*oni wliieh J^e‘derived the snriwimc of C'allaicus. 
Put instead of sharing his lionour*, the proconsul Lepidus 
UK'^irrcd^a disastrous defeyt before Ihdantia {Pdlrhcin)^ the capital 
of the Vaccah (b.('. 137).'» IIjs two successors saved*their armies 
fr«ii any disaster i>y attempting absolutely nothing against 
Xnmantia ; ami the Pomans at length resolved to .send their best 


general against this petty provincial fortress. 

Ill the year b.c. 334, P. Cornelius Scipio Afrieanns TEniilianus 
proceeded as consul Ibr tlie second time, to linish a tasic wlricli 
had foiled all lLc generals who had tried it; and that, like his 
gredt namesake, without the jicrrnissioii of the Senate to levy a 
consular army, hut with a volunteer th(Kly-giian^ of Iriends and 
clientstunder liis hroUicr Q. Paliiiis ]\laxinHis. ^ The disorganized 
army of Spaiil, with which lie had to do his work, was reduced to 
jliscipline bv his firmness, and brought to a sense of shame by his 
scornful treatment Avoiding all offerti of battle, Scipio |pent 
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the sumirger in thus training- liis army and ifi obtaining command 
of the surrounding country. In the autumn lie drew liis. forces 
roun(i.Numnntiii, where 8000 citizerjfS were now besieged,by four 
Homan legions and the Numidian contingent of horse and foot, 
amounting in all to 60,000 men, with twelve elephants. The 
manner in which the actors in ai)p,roa(!hing scones are < often 
brought (ogether was illustrated in the army betbre Kumantia, 
where Jngurtha comntanded the Numidian.s, and the valour of 
C. JMarius attracted the notice of Sci]»io, who is said to hav(j j)re- 
dictefl his futtirb greatne^s. Caius Gracchus too was serving in 
iScipio’s army at the very time wlieir his brother Tibk.rius met with 
his viohmt dc'ath at Home at the hands of Scipio’s Ivinsnun. 

8ci])io’.s profound distrust of l\is army, and his n'solntion to run 
no needless ris^lc, agreed with the course which the position of Nu- 
rnantia seems almost to have renderc'd necessary, b’or the* first, 
time in Roman liistory, the s])ade and mattock took tlu? place* of the 
sword and tl)c battering-ram. The city, which was al)out. three 
miles in circuit, Ava.s Jiemmed in with a donyci line of circinnvalla- 
tionof twice the length, with walls, towers, and ditches; and tiu* 
jiassage of sujijdies by the I toiiro, hitherto carried on at (‘\pry risw, 
was comjiletely stoj)j)ed. Pcipio’s o])(*i-ations during tlui wimnier 
had prevented tlie gaflu'ring in of stores; and famine* soon began 
to press upon the garrison. A Ixtld leader cut his a,' ay out with 
a small banfl, and tried to rouse the CeltilK'rians to a iast effort to 
save their beleag.ueriid bn-thren. The city of Liifia scenied abouf» 
to respond to the appeal, when Scipio, warn(*(t by the Homan 
party in the ])lace.,fa])peared before iis gates. Four bundi-ed noble 
youths were tielivered u]) ti-him as leaders of the mov(*ment : and 
their hands were cut off—an oriental barharifv which bad becMiie 

' - r' 

not uncommon in the Spanish wars. 

Thus dejirived of all lio])e of succour, the ^'umantines otf(*red.fo 
caiiitiUatc. The reply, that they must surrendero at 'discr(*tion, 
roused all the frenzy of an Ib(*rian def(*nce, and their ow'n envoys 
wdio brought it were torn to pieces. Hut there was no assailing 
enemy against whom to prove tlicir fruitless valour: the foe that 
advanced from house to house was silent famine, followed by 
despair. It -was,not till the defenders had come to eat the Ixfdies 
of the dead, that envoys »w,pre again sent to the Itoman camp to 
make the required submission ; and one coijdition only wafi asked 
for, that those who were unwilling to surrender might have |eave 
to die. Scipio granted the space necessary to make and e.\;ecute 
this terrible choice; and then the few gaunt survivors marched ou^ 
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of tlio ^’ales. Fifty pf tlio principal citizens were reserved for the 
vicf<»];s trlunipfi ; ll'e rest were sold as slaves. Numantia, razed 
to its fyundations,*added to jUiutlia^e and Corinth another ti.Tril)le 
exjwn})le, that <10 eonsideratfons of mercy would allow the submis¬ 
sion of tlie compiered countries to remain incom])lete. The siege 
Ilan bisTed tifleeii months 133). 

All Spain was now subdued, “wi^tli the e*xcei)tion of the Can¬ 
tabrian niountaineeVjS, .‘ind the ])<*^iinsula •heeame henceforth the 
most [)rosperous, and, next to ^laly itv-^elf, the most thoroughly 
Homan })art of the whole empire. 'The agrrt-ultural products 
of the country, es[)ecially its co\;n, wine, ^ind wool, its mineral 
wealth,, and* its lacilities fo]‘ niai’itime comrnei’ce, attracted 
i’apitalists from Italy, (ireat t(^uns ^fere built, particularly in 
the south, and tilled with a wealthy and higldy pullivattal Ita¬ 
lian ])o|)ulation. liatin became the language of both j)rovinces, 
and seveJ'al distinguished jiames were contributed by {S[»ain to 
Homan literatm-e. “ T<» the present day, the language,-the man- 
iK'rs, and even the lu^athen Chri'^tianity of isjtain retain a living 
e**idence of the successful Itonumizing of the ]leiiinsula..iScipio 
*i^'turne<^ lo Home to celebrate another tj'iumph, with the new title 
ol‘ Nuttiantinus (m.c. 132) ; antf Hrutus a[)pi‘ars to have triumphed 
over* the Liisitanians and Calheci in the same year. The latter 
geiu.Tal had fnriched himself in Spain, and the public, building-s, 
to the erc'cbion o{‘ -which part of hfs gains was devoted, were in- 
•scribed with vcTses in his praise by his friend iiiid comrade, the 
poet and orator Alt ins. Jhit. Scijiio had Ve^nained true to liis 
maxims of stern integrity.^^ For the second tujie he returned to 
Home no richer that? when fie starleib: and Cicero tells us that, 
wlft*!! Attains of Hergamus sent him those jireseuts which no one 
liad dared e\cn to olfer'io his father, S(-i])io informed the king 
t]i 4 it he, would nsejiis bounty in rewarding the bravest of his 
soldiers. * . - 

The time of the destruction of Numantia witnessed two other 
events, which mark it as an e])och in the history of the Roman 
em[>ire. ‘The cuhninating greatness of that empire, in the acquisi¬ 
tion of the kiiij^doni beipieathed by Attains at his death, is con¬ 
trasted with the outbreak of an incurable internal source of decay, 
the first of the Senile H Like tlie^social luxury and political 

corruiition which mai-ted the age, the*inoribnate growth of slavery 
was.at once the fruit of conquest and the beginning of its penalty. 

* Jhdii'C uf the lioiH'tn llpMiOf vol. i. p. 100. 
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The innate^ curse which tlie moral ^j^overnment. of God lias stamped 
upon the daring and impious claim of man to make property,of his 
fellowoman—the self-working law thi^t, like all other tyrgnny, it 
is as diflicult to let go as it was unjust to aci^uire—becomes 
doubly dangerous in the case of “ cni»tives taken with the spear,” 
where no marked ditference of race or colour or civilization phices 
the jnaster above the slave. And'when slaves become so numerous 


ns they had been now. inade by n century of fo/cign conquest in the 
three divisions of the world, the mode of their enqdoyment, their 
separation froni the free comininiity, and the carelessness of their 
masters about tlieir welfare or theii’very lives, concurred to make 
them a persecuted and dangerous class. The abuse by which the 
Jioman nobles and cajiitalists had obtained the “ possession ” of 
large tracts of^uiblic land involved the necessity of the cultivation 
of tliat land by slave-labour. In Italy, where the process was aided 
by the decay of the free ])o])ulation through the llannibalic war, 
large regions were parcelled out into sheep-walks, under the care 
of slaves, who were made resjionsible for their flocks, and were lell 
to iind subsistence as they couhl. Jhitjustill ricliev held for si»ecif- 
lation was found in Sicily, which came into the hands, of tlk.‘ 
Homans devastated by centuries f)f war, ahiiost like a virgiii coun¬ 
try. Its fertile plains could produce abundance of the coiai, wool, 
wine, and other {woducc, for which Home and Italy .furnished an 
ample market; and the ric.h 'Hotnans and Sicilian (^ret'ks viial 
with one anotherp’n Avorking this prolitable lield by means of ihe 
ca])tives whom the slave merchants bought in Tiie camps of the 
great conquerors. o - 

The condition of these slaves is thus descr’bed by the highest of 
living authorities on all matters eonnected with the constitution 
and social candition of the Homan r(‘])ubli(*:—When tlie slaves 
landed in Sicily, they were ke])t by the dealers in sla ve-])ens, wa,it- 
ing for the ])urehascrs. I’lie A\eulthy ca})italists Avould Saiy whole 
batches at once, brand or mark the slaves like cattle, and send 
them off to the country to work. The young and robust were 
employed as khejdierds, and the others in agricultural .md other 
labour, ^ome worked in fetters, to j)revent them running away. 
All of them had hard sty’vice, and their masters supplied them 
scantily with food and clothing. They cared little about their 
slaves. They AVa’ked them vvliile they were able to work, apd the 
losses by death were rej)laced by fresh pun^hases. .This want of 
humanity and prudence'ip ihe masters soon produced intolerable 
mischief. The slaves \yh(,t were employed in looking after sheep* 
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and cattle of neccssjty liad more freedom than those who were 
ke])t ^0 ciTltivatfng tlie j^rouud. Their masters saw little of them, 
and lef^ them nn})4-(»vided wi»h,food, supposing that they wojild ])e 
lihle to look a/te'r themse|\l's and cost nothing. Many of these 
greedy slave-owners were Italians, some of whom prohahly did not 
rosaly in JSieiiy, but entrusted the management of their estates to 
overseers, and consumed tlie produce of thtir wool and the pro¬ 
fits of their cattle ehjier at liome <jr in some,of the Italian towns. 
These slave shepherds, ay active and vigorous set of men, soon 
found out ways of helj)ing themselves. tThey bi'gsni by robbing and 
murdering, even in frecpientisd ‘peaces, trawllers who were alone 
or (fnly jii small companies. They next attaT'ked the’liuts of tlie 
jiooi’er pt'oj)le, ])luiulered them of their proiierly, and, if resistance 
Avas made, murdiued them. It becahie unsafe for travellers to 
move about by night, nor could j)eo[)lo any longer safely live on 
their lands in the country. The shc]>herds got possession of huts 
A\hich the occu]»ants abandoned, and of arms of various kiiuls also, 
and thus tliiw became bolder and more conlidiuit. They Avent 
a^oul Avitli clubs and sjieaj's, and the staves Avhich were used by 
• .kerdsmiuf, dressed in wolfskins or hogskins, and already began to 
make y, formidable appearance.* They had a great number of fierce 
does with them, and abundance of food from the milk and flesh of 
thep’ beasts.# The island Avas filled Avith roaming bands of plun¬ 
derers, Just^as if the masters had allowed their slaves to do Avhat 
^tlu'v liked. . .• . Though all the slave-owners would sutler from 
the depredat ioi»f of these roblxys, every man *AVOuld be unwilling 
that his oAvn slaves shoulditxiput to death Avbeii they were caught, 
gnd^vouhl chhm thum as’ fitgitive la^xau’crs; and thus deputes 
m ^bt easily arise between the govtu'uoi’s aiul the owners. The 
^fue staVe of the case is probably this. Slaves Avere lg)ught cheaj), 
ay^d (^)uld be made prolitabfe by working them hard; and thus 
the gree’difnes.s^of gam, the total AA’aut of any humane feeling in the 
masters, the neglect of i)roper discipline among the shiA'es, and the 
careless feeling of security produced by many years of jirosperity, 
brought •things gradually to such a state, that n'ln-ession of, the 
disorderAvas b.vond the ])ower of the masters or the governors; 
fuixthe masters could not reduce such ^turdy felloAvs to obedience 
on estates far removed from toAvns,^aiid a Ihmian governor of 
Sicilyjiad no army at his command.' 

* Decline of the Roman Republic, vol. i. lit—116. It is impossible 

to quote tliis im[)ort.‘'.nt work—to wliicli it is undeittood tluit the author has devoted 
‘Vu* iciuiiant^r a life sjuut not onlf in the servjcc* but to a gieat degree in the 

x X 2 
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A servile population in sncIi a condition as this was ready to 
burst all t)Ounds upon any spc('ial provocation; and'IlKa-c arc 
always some—without staying to (UscGuss wlietlier the niajurity or 
the minority—ainon*;' slave-owners, wiu^se al)use bf^their irri's])on- 
sible power coiistantly supplies that provocation to the utmost. 
Such a in.an was ])aiuoi)hilus, a wealthy and luxurious landbwuei'oi" 
Ilenna, Avhosc wile Me^mllis vied with him in scourging and mal¬ 
treating- their slaves, hoih malo,and female, tijl the wretched crea¬ 
tures resolved to he revenged at all liaziuals. They found a leader 
in a certain Kuilovis, a (;}reek of.Syria, the slave of another citi/aai 
of Ilenna, named vVntigenes. TJns man was a juggler and a reli¬ 
gious impostor. Jle pretended to have divine comm\micid-ions in 
dreams, and to have reccawd a revelation from the Syrian goddess 
that he shonld^he a king. The prophecies that, came true gained 
hini a certain degree of credit among the slaves, who overlooked 
his failures; and he added force to his ])redi<‘tions hy the eon- 
juror's trick of vomiting tlanu's oftin^ from his mouth. Ilis master 
used him as a ])rivileged hnllbon for the amusement of his giu'sts, 
who gave him money, and la'gged to be,>remeuihered hy him wiu'vi 
he became a king. The counsel of this pretender gave the'shivi's (X 
Damopbilus faith intluar success, and they marchei,! against flenna, 
with Eunous at their head spouting (lames. The town was sur- 
prised and the houses sacked with all the barbarities edtendauf on 
such an insurrection. Damojdiilus and his wife were dragged IVom 
their country-hoipsc into the theatre: he was cut down -wliilo, 
attempting* to addrn sft t be assembled sla,ves ; and S'ke was dedivered 
to the women to be tortured and killed; Amidst all these horrors 
the d<lligliter of Damophilus, who had been accustoiheil to coridbrt 
the victims of her parents’ cruelties, was sent in safety to her 
relations at Gatana. AH the citizens wlyv fell int<* the Hands bC 
the slaves were ]>ut to death, except the armourers ; a.nd these wyre 
forced to make wea])ons for the insurgents. ^ *- 

Eunoiis was now saluted by tlu; slaves as king: he called him¬ 
self Antiochus, and his sulijects Syrians. He formed a council of 
the wisest of liis followers, his chief adviser being Acinous, a man 
of sense and action, w'ho firmly opposed all cruel outrages. The 
servile army amounted iij a few days to 6000 armed men, nnd 
they were joined by oOOO.mpre who h.ad risen in another i)art of 

regeneration of cla.ssical c'.nd'all other useful learning—without the arknowledgmont 
of profound giatitudo and pors(jiifil attachment to tho friend under wlioiii Iho picsenl 
writer made his first c.ssays in literature :—“ Prima/Mrr-aruf/i rudiiueiita diligenti 
ac inodcrato duci approiiavit.” ( , * ^ 
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tlio island under C^eoii, a Ciliciaii. Even before tliis, EuDoiis 
bad dared to meet the Homan armies in tlio.field, and throe 
pr.etors had been* defeated,'wjtli llie loss of their eainp.s. The 
fouVth, llypste^is, wlio arrived from Home about thirty ilays after 
^lie rev<^t, raised an army of 8000 men ; but he was no match for 
the labels, whose force ha^ ^'■rown to 20,000 and after his defeat 
increased to 200,Goo, probably the V'hole slave }) 0 [)ulatioii of tlie 
island. TIk' war now assumed aildmjiortitnee second only to that 
,(»f JNhimaiitia, and its conduct w;is entrusted to 8cii)io's colleague, 
(\ Eulvius Ehu'cus, wlio seems to haw done nothing (n.c. 134). 
llis^ successor, L. Calpurnius Hiso.Erugi, achieved the first success 
in tljc war by taking tlie town of Messana, where 8000 of the 
rebels were killed, and all the ])i•isonel^; crucitied 133). In 
the following year, the consul Ihiblius Hujjiluis lyxaight the waV 
to a conclusion. The im])regnable forti’esses of Taurojiieiuum 
on the eastern coast, and Henna, 'which stood on the 
hi<*hesl hill in Sicilv after Etna, were viehh'd to him by treachery, 
and all the slaves fou^id in them were ])Ut to (U‘ath 'with tomwes, 
t/the number of 20,000 • f1eon, the second leader of the insur- 
’ iVclion^^fell in a sldly from lleinui;’but Eunoiis, with his body¬ 
guard *»f loot) men, fled to the’monnlain fastiu'r'Ses of the island, 
elos'Jy jmrsued by the consul. When esea[>e was seen to be inijios- 
sibV“, his foMowers pul one another to death; and the mock king 
himself wini dragged from his c<au*ealment and ca>t inlo]>rison at 
• hlorganti;^, Avlitre he died of the same loathsome, disease that con¬ 
sumed Herod A*lil ijias. • * • 

Hn])ilius reyiainc'ij in fj4ei«ly as proconsul to.jvgulale the affairs 
« f‘nie [)ro\ inc(‘, wifh the aceii^tomeJ aid often commissioners 
fn^n l^ome ; and his jvise ordinances, endiodied in the I.ex 
Jiiipilid, became.ihe hasit^ lb; its subseipieiit administration. On 
h* retijrn to Hoin^* he enjoyed that sort of lesser triumph in 
which the yic^or cntercil the city on foot, chul in the magistrate’s 
jairple-bordered toga, instead of riding in a, four-horsed chariot 
and wearing the gorgeous triumphal I'ohe embntidered with gold, 
Jlis hand held ue sceplie, and his head was crowned with myrtle 
ill place of the iriumiihal bay; and for the solemn jirocession to 
the cajiital, heralded by the ]teal of .trunipet;^, headed by the 
Eenalip and closed hy the victorious ^j'uf)])s, there was substituted 
a lighier demonstratiigi of i>opular rejoicing, in \fhieh knights and 
jilel^eians marehed tumultudlisly to the lively music of the flute. 
On arriving at the (Vl’itol, fl>c general sacrificed, not a bull, as in 
*tlie triumph, but a sheep; and it seema tcN have been from the 
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victim tlips otfered tliat the ceremony recc'yed tlie name of an 
Ovat ion. 

Tlio same year, in wliicli the tjiU of Kumantia secured ihe 
Roman dominion as far as the Pillars of Hercules, witnessed'the 
ac(jnisition of their first province })eyond the Hellespont. , Attains 
IIJ. Philomctor, the sixth Idn^ of r(^rgamus, dioil in b.c.' Id3, 
aft(‘r a n'ii^-n of five years, in v'hicli ho had become remarkable for 
riothinof but his cn'ormous v^’t'alth and extravagance, and the 
murder of hi.s relations and friends. His minister Eudemus 
carried to Rome a will, bv^vhic^i Attains l)equeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman ])eo}>lc.' The suggestion that this instrument was 
foi’ged, wlnVii Sallust represents as contained in' a vehement 
indictment of tne RomanS for tWiiul and o])i)ression from the pen 
of JMithridates^ scenis beyond the range of historical criticism;* 
but, in*any case, the disposition may be regarded as rc'sidting 
from the growth of a Itoman ])arty in tlic (R’eek cities of Asia 
Minor, and as the best Toeans of averting a war with tlie c(‘rtain 
issue of annexation. Accordingly, wlien Aristo7ncus, who vas 
rejmted to l)e a natural son of Eumeiies H., claimed tlie cnoVn 
and seized Lencm (Ac/’/’c) on a ]»romontory between I’luu^iea, and 
tlie month of the Herinus, his usurpation was at once ri'sivted by 
the (J reek cities. Ephesus took the lead in fitting out a fleet; 
and Aristonicns, deh'ated in a, sea-fight, fled into''the interior. 
He soon collected a force, consisting chiefly of run,‘«vay slaves, 
seized Thyatira and Apollonis, between Pergamas and fSardis,. 
and made himself blaster of l\ryndus, ('olojilron, hSid Samos. The 
aid giveii to the Ci'vek cities by the kings of Rithynia and Cajipa- 
docia jiroved inadecpiate, ai^l the.Itomans, ottcujtied at homeVatb. 
the conflict begun by Gracchus, as well as with the affairs of S|'5i.in 
and Sicily, had as yet only sent five commissioners, of whom 
Sci])io Hasica Avas one, to look after their inhiTitance. 

On awaking to the dangiT, the wiser Romans would have again 
sent Scijiio Afi’icanus to end the Avar, but his political course had 
ruined his influence, and the command Avas obtained by the consul 
P. Licinius Crassus ]\Iucianus, who belonged to the jiar'iy of the 
Gracchif (n.o. 131). “Asellio, Avho Avrote the history of this 
Avar, says tliat Crassus ])o£'sessed five things that are most valued : 
he Avas A’ery rich, of a very noble family, a most elocpient speaker, 

* “ Simulato impio tehtamento." The pass^o occurs in a Icttrr from Mittiridutcs 
to Arsaccs, jtrescrvcil from tlie f'mrlli liookof Sallust’s last Ilistoiics. '* 

t The cuimus contest of (’nusi^us with his eolleaj,me, Ir. Valerius Flaccms, for the 
command in Asia, is rcd.itcd hj M.. Lon", vol. i. p. 2(i5. 
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distinguished for hi^ knowledge of law, and Pontifex Maximus. 
He w^is srt ■well* acquainted with Greek that lie mastered the five 
dialects of tlic language, and vfis able when ho sat in coyrts in 
tA-Sta to answeifcevery suitoy'in his own speech.” The same his¬ 
torian relates an incident cliaraeieristic of the manner in wliich 
• ■ 0 

the Uonnin governors were now beginning to treat the provincials. 

Crasstis was jireparing to besiege Leiicte* which we must siip- 
j)Ose that Aristonicilg had seized again. }1(» w’anted a large piece 
_ of timber for a battering-ram, a^nd be wrote to a master-builder of 
liibeti, a town friendly to tlie Homans^ to send -the larger of two 
pieces of timber which Crassusjiail seen* there. The builder, 

^ knowing tbe*innq)()se for which the timber'was wanted, did not 
sendflie larger piece, but be sent tjie smaller, which be considerod to 
be more suitable for the jiurpose, and*it was of course more port- 
ahh'. Cb'assus summoned the man to his ])resenc(!, and without 
any regard to the reasons which were alleged for sending the 
smaller piece, he ordered him to be stripped and wbijqi'ed well, on 
the gi-oiind that tlu' aiilboj-itv of a coimnainler woidd be ruined if 

^ 9 ' 

fi*man should not exaellf obey orders, and shonhl use his own 
judginont when be was not told to tlo so. Crassu^’s notions of 
obedi(yiee woiihl not satisl'y a‘wise gimeral, who is eonteht when 
he Ijas a thing done in the liest way.”'- 

C)t‘ his military ojierat ions we know nothing beyond this siege, 
whicirseeiys to have tailed, tor his gre.at disaster took jilace near 
Leuete. He iqijiears to have bf-eii content to retire at the end of 
his year, after gtithering the rifhes which idiracted him to Asia, 
and to leave Aristonicus td his sucec'ssor. Oiqhis way home, (‘ii- 
.ici',tiered with baggage, he i\as su;prised near Ja'uca*, utterly 
(h^eated, and slain In the])ursuit. “ We cannot,” says Mr. Long, 
add ifiilitary qbility tq tlie five things which (Jrassys possessed.” 
connect ion with tliis ('amjiaign, the historians relate a curious 
exanijde^of H^nian superstition. The statue of Apollo afCumm 
.w'cpt for four days. The haruspiccs, who inteipreted the omen to 
signify that the war wdth Aristonicus would last four years, ad¬ 
vised tlft JSenat-' to have the statue broken and thrown inty the 
sea ; but the ciderh of Cunue jdeaded that the same sign had pre- 
cciled the victories over Antiochus and^ Perseus. It was decided, 
on sc'cond thoughts, that the tears of the Cumfchn Aiiollo were for 
Asiat^ic Greece, the mother-country*of tlie cc'Jony, and he was 
prc^iitiated with sacrfticcs and costly*presents.*f 

* Long, vol. i. pp. 2fnJ<7. • 

* f Till) liisforiau may suJ'ely Icavo to the .‘^pociali oiifluii'V iato the aunals of super- 
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The triumph of AristoiiicMis was cut short \iy the arrival of tlie 
(’Oiisiil ]\I. IVrporiia, wliose iiiiex])ectc‘<l attack drove Jiiiii del'eated 
to Str^tonice iu ('aria, Avhero famiijo (•oiii])elled liiin to siv’reudcr 
(b.c, IdO). TJie deatJi of i*eri)criui, from sickuess, ut Pei-^aniiis, 
left tlie settlement of Asia and the dis[)Osal of the prisoner to his 
successor, ]\lanius A({uillius (n.c. 12t)), and it seems that A’'isto- 
nicus was carried to Jlome, apd there stran,i^led in prison. The 
kin^cfdom of J*eryamus ,vas formed by A(puljius, assisted hy ten^ 
commissioners, into tlie Roman province of Asia.* It included 
the tlireo <rreat western divnioim of JMysia, Ionia, and Carifi, witli 
the (ireek colonies of A']olis, Ionia, and Doris, ex(!ept that a strip 
of coast on tlie south of Caria was left to llhodes. The Thracian ^ 
(Tersonese, Avhicli had belonged, to i*erg-amus, Avas added ft the 
jirovince of Macedonia. The Lesser IMirygia was included in the 
province, and the (treater was given to Mithridaies V., king of 
Rontus, as the reward of his aid against Aristonicus; but upon his 
death in u.c. 120, the' gift Avas resumed, and annexed (o the ]iro- 
vince of Asia during the'ininoritv of his son JMilhridates \'I., Avho 
bccatne the great antagonist (d* the Riunan people. Witli sovb- 
ri'ign cont(‘nipt I'or the rights (T^Syria, Avhieh Avas noAV torn by a 
dynastic contest, (hlieia and. Lycaonia Aveiv giA’en, if avc may 
believe Justin, to the sons of Ai iarathres, king of Cajipadocia, i\ho 
had fallen in battle against Aristonicus. Thus atHeiiglh the 
Romans jiossessed on the continent ot‘ Asia a jirovirKa'+’^aboundiiyg 
in natural resourcys, and tilled Avilh rich and niagnifK'iait cities,. 
Avhose (Ireek iidiabitants, howcATr. far inferior to''their Luroj)(‘au 
brethren in militai;v and juilitical re:io<yn, had always laken^ the 
lead in the retinenients ol'icivilizatioji. ^'lit Avealth Avhieh 'ir,,.*! 
bi'cn fostered under the jieaceful govi'i’innerit of the Attalhls 
oliered inexhaustible rt'sourees to Italian .sjn-eiilators aiid'’l{oman 
g’OATrnors, and the ])ros]K‘ri(y of the Asiatics survived oven t! e 
ravages of the (treat IMithridatic War, Avhich threatened ffir a time 
to drive back the Honums out of Asia. Meainvliile, the ac({ui.si-' 
tion of the effete kingdoms of Syria and Egypt in the East, and in 


.stili(m tli.'it eliiHS of proilioics which wore as Tooiilurly produced as Ihcvwere rcffu- 
liiily expected, and wliidi, even it hotter attested tliaii tlicy are, liave no ^is^d.' 
bi-uring on the euui‘se''of lusatoiy.'* Jt may liowever l)i‘ remarhod, in J'lissmif, tli.it 
some of thi'in are tie' Mm|>Iost m.tuyil ])lionomena. Any one who lias noliei'd the 
deposit of clew on the. Miioolh cold surface of marhh; or ]iainted walls, .nud lly' like, 
on a sudden inercaho of w<n’nitli ami moisture iu the surrouiidnig atniospheie, will he 
at no loss to understand the freiiwent mention of sweating and weeiung statues. ' 

* This Use of the woid Asia requires to he borne in miiivl in reailiiiy the dsew Tes- ^ 
taincnt, as w'ell as the ancieht liLtO'.’ians. 
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lliG AVest of Nnmidiii f^nd tlie biirburoiis regions beyond the Alps, 
seonietl to be only u 'question of time ; and the formation of the 
p7•oviTl('(^,of Asia, marks tlie epoch of Rome's dominion ovej; the 
Clvilfzed world. • Ilcr empire,*spreading like a vast arch over the 
T\Iediterranean basin, with one foot resting on the Atlas, and the 
otJier 1^11 the Taurus, comprised, beside>s Italy itself, the following 
provinces:—(1) SiciLV, acipiired iii^n.c. 2-lJ*; (2) vSakdinia and 
ConsK’A, n.c. 2dS ; (?{, 4) Ilisi’AM.v.tMTHUunuand ri/n-ano]?, ij.(\ 
205; (5) (jAllia C'jsaj.I’INA, li.c. JOJ ; (ti) AIackdonia, including 
Ejiirns, Thessaly, and Thrace, n.c. .140 ^ (7) InLYiaci'M, jirobably 
formed about the same time ; tMit is, (Ireeoe south of 

Epii’us and Tltessidy, Ji.e. ]4() ; (0) Araicv, formerly the territory 
(jf (.'ai’thage, n.c. 120 ; (10) Asja, jncliukiig all the rieJiest ])art.*of 
Asia. Minor, n.c. 120. 


Whih', Rome wais thus acipiiring the dominion of the civili/red 
world, lu'r intermil state was marked bv^ the decav of the old 
Roman virtues, the dissolution of the bonds of hei’ old cojistitu- 
tion, and the bcginnhig of new ti'oubles tliat wei’e oidy to end 
wi#li the fall of the Republic, lliis inward degenei'acy was diivctly 
*C(Tnn('eti>*l with the [a'ogrohs of foivign* comjuest, which jxmred a 
(htod ot^wa'alth ii]ton a ])eoplc wliose social habits had becm’based 
U[Mtn^frugality and sini]iliiMty, and opened an unlimited tidd to 
sjieciilati(m ifml 7‘apacily. These causes of <‘hange had been 
jiartly anticipated by the wo7'l:ing’of cthe Roman constitution 
*\ilhin the^limlls of Italy itself. I’he old distinctions of patia- 
cians, cliimts, aitd pIMK-ians had 'anished. "With the athnissioii 
oi‘ theplebeiaim to the hig|feu magistracies, Ihe^ increasing power 
of ,>^llh to inlhience«elec‘tion*, and the.custom ofaihnitting those 
w!u> hail^ h(‘ld the odices of state to tin' Nmate, anew nobility 
had arise*!!, u!i<le!; the !iafu('s (>f the ()[)ti!niites, iind ii*i-ab])le, mis- 
7 iiiMie<f p]i‘beia!i, Inid^growm u]> by their side. The noltility wcu'e 
in posses,'^o!i yf the Strnati',* whose initiative in legislation laid 
gn’ow!! into the do!ninant power in the stale; a7id the pre7-ogative 
vote of the eepu'strian centuries gave thei!i the co!n!n:uid of the 
(Jomitiii (*eiitnri:ita. The old eipiality of the Rotnah citizens was 
publiclv annulle'' liy ihe ii!7!ovation caiaied by the dder Alricanus, 
m Jfis se(‘ond consulship (n.i'. 104), of jivsigning jhe front seiit.s in 
the the.atre to tlie scmilorijil order; an^l t,he ceusorshi]) fui'med the 
givat ijiejms of mainlipning the iiowefs of t,he m^iility, so long as 
theiT^vehemmit etlbrts could keep tluit ollice in their own hands. The 
importance of the higlu'r magistracies was keiit up by the policy 
of abstainiirg from multiplying- them with tlie 3^'ow'th of the lioman 
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dominions, for it was only on the imperious jicmands of tlie newly- 
acquired provinces tliat tlicy added to tlie two Priiitors, wlio ^ud<>;ed 
the ceruses of citizens and foreigners,* tlie four who gove,’’ned the 
provinces of ►Sicily and Sardinia (i3.L\, 227) and .the two Spains 
(b.c. 197). The device of prolonging the consular and jnaitoriaii 
commands, and committing the government of provinces to ^vro- 
consuls an<l propradlirs, multiplied the dignities of the nohility, 
and gave them enlarged opj^ortunities foi;‘gaining wealth and 
lionoiir, instead of widening the circle of those who might asjiirc 
to share them. The transference of the ajipoiiitment of mililary 
tribunes from the general in coinmaind to the Comitia l^ribnta made 
this militaiy grade, like the civil magistracies, the prize of,’,success¬ 
ful, canvassing, and what, ought to have been the ])romotion of 
the deserving soldier becaihe the tirst step in the jiublic, career of 
a young noble. Such was the ('licet of Ihis syslem on the eili- 
ciency of the army that, in the wai- with I’erseus, in wl'.ich the 
Homan mililary system for tlie tii'sl time thoi'oughly broke down, 
it was i()und necessary to restcu'e to tlie cnipniander the a[)j)oint- 
ment of the sujierior otlicers (n.e. 171), Tfie exclusiveness of Uie 
civil magistracies had been* somewhat checki'd, as Ave hyve seen, ■ 
by till* law which forbade re-elect'ion to the same ollice till after 
the exiiiration of ten years (b.c. 217); and in n.c. IbO aiyither 
law fixed the order in Avhich the magistracies must l*j sought,^and 
the age below which they, could not be held.f lhit„,for Jill this, 
the curule oflii.-es, and consequently the Senate, became more ami 
more the virtual .inheritance of. a few gTeat ‘houses, and the 
entrance of a “ lU'W man " into tiiii. Avcll-fenced cii'cle Avas re- 

• A * * * ^ 

garded as an usurpation, ipih'ss he'had soFie close ])ersonfK'-fje 
Avith the noble families, such as bound the Ltelii to the Scijiioe*. 

Thus the yld republican aristo(;racy, b.qsi'd upon tlu' eijibil riglUs 
of the original catizens, AV^as transformed into a familv oliganJ'Ag 
in Avhich the old ])alri(‘ian houses Still held the^])re(K)minance, 
AAdiile the lesser nobles, Avho should Iuiat formed a natural ojtpos;- 
tion, AA'Cre united Avith them by common interests. The change 
in the govern'ing body was reflected in the character of tlfe govern- 


• The Pmfor rrlfninn aad Praior Prrrcfri mis, of Avlioin, a.s wo Imvo .scon, tlio lirst 
Avas m'fitod in r.c. 313^6, the soookI in n.c. 21(3. * 

f This was the io.o jjf the tribune 1 j. Villiiis, according to Aihioli a man 

might bo Querstor at Jil years of agu; Curule A^thlc at 37 ; J^nelor at 4(l ; Consul at 
43. An exani])le of thii .strccossion is given in the ea?.e of C'locro, ulo A\ifs ahiays 
proud of liaving, tlioiigli a nocius homo, oblainod the magistracies ‘‘‘in liis own •year.” 
Born at tho beginning of B.c. IOC, he Avas Qiucstor in 14 , 0 . 75, Curule Aidilc iu u.c. 
cy, Prtetor in B.c. C6, au^'Consul iu b.c. 63. * 
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raent. In those exter^ial affairs whicli have necessarily occupied 
most qf oifr a^te'ntioh, we have seen the di^'iiity and moderation, 
the caniion sometimes degenerating into sluggishness, an^l the 
marvellous cneigy and stiU'more marvellous endurance when a 
great occasion called for great ctforts, which clianicterize an oli- 
gai’cJiy in general, and prove that the old Uoman virtue's still 
survived. ‘‘ During the severe disciplinary fieriod of the {Sicilian 
war,” says Mommsftp, the llonjan aristocracy had gradually 
raised itself to the height of its new position; and, if it unconstitu¬ 
tionally usurped for tlie Senate powers wdiich the law divided 
between the magistrates and Gonhfia alone, *it vindicateil the step 
by i?s ee^’tainly far from brilliant, but sure ahd steady pilotage of 
the vessel of the state during the Ilannilwilic storm, and showed*to 
the world that the Homan Senate wa*s alone ablej and in many 
respects alone deserved, to rule the wide circle of the Italo-Itel- 
lenic states.” The ascendancy of Fabiiis Maximus, and the 
jealousy shown towards a J\Iarcellus and a Scipio, ace ])ractical 
illustrations of the stnyigth and weakness of the senatorial luauage- 
m 4 *nt of foreign atfairs. • 

* •Tlie iutc*‘nh‘d administration was nofonlv far loss successful, but 

• I . • , * / 

it seen^ed as if it were conductl'd on the very o}i])osite princi])]es. 
Tlie arts of canvassing not oniv showed these nobles who could 
assiync so loiily a. mien towards kings and foreign states divested 
of theit stovi dignity, but undermined tjie self-vesjiect of the citi- 
^.ens, whose fiiec voit'es bad ohee raised to otlicv worthiest 
of their otvm bo(K*. The weakened sense of neajionsibility, except 
to the public o^iinion of their.own class, led to that military indis- 
c'p'ifle and those oulujiges iipdii justice,of whicIi* the few instances 
we«Jiave noticed give but a scanty samjile. The vast growth of 
feVemie from the^ increased public domain, the tribute of foreign 
suj^jects, the cusioms duties, "the Spanish mines, the spoils of war 
—of whibh Anjtiochus and Perseus alone contributed above four 
i^illions sterling—produced no corresponding measure of tinancial 
prosjierity. tSo vast and sudden an accession of wealth could not 
but be iit*part wasted by mismanagement, and im’erceptecT both 
by the gains of lessi'cs and by the embezzlement of oilicers 
aia> magistrates. And hero the politi^cal and tinancial systems 
reacted upon each other. The governof or military commander 
in a distant province was not only ifuliject to tjic temptation of 
indulging the, passion for luxury and the state of a viceroy with 
all tlie more zest because they were new^fo the spirit of a Homan, 
Ifut he hiAl to acquire the* means of ^naUlptaining his conse- 
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quencc in the eyes of hi.s follow-citizens, ar^l his influence in the 
Coniitia; and ])]-oconsiils, corniptod themselves hy luxury and 
arhitfary power, and ])erverted by fho homage of eastern flatterers 
or western barbarians, returned to niH'e*their felle.w-citi/ens more 
and more deserving by tlieir coiTUptiou of 'the contempt with 
which tlley learnt to regard tlieni. The prevalence af once and 
tlie impunily of oflicial plunder are attested by the saying of 
Calo :—“ lie who sk’uls from• a cilizen ends iiis days in chains 
and fetters ; but he who steals from the commonwealth ends them 

t 

in gold and purple.” 

Meaiiwliile the groYvdh of the, empire itself absorbed a large pro- 
])ortion of'the new revenues in roads, Ijridges, aij[uedi'cts,'and 
those other works which the Homans never performed negligently, 
besides the expenses of civil administration. Large sums were 
expended in jierfecling the system (»f roads in Italy itself; and the 
]mblic works in the capital and its neighbourhood formed sonu! of 
the be^t uses of tlu' jmbliii wealth. Tlie construction of tin; great 
sj'stem of sewers wliich rainilied lieiualh tin; city from tlu' (,'Ioac-a 
jVlaxima,* ajipears to have been contracted for in b.c. ISO. Six ye'i.rs 
later the streets of Home \\'ere paved (b.c. 174). In n.c. .1(50, tke ■ 
Honi])tine marshes were di'ained; and H. >‘<cipio Xasica, in l,iis con¬ 
sulship in the following year, set up a public i-lfpsift/nt, or water- 
clock, the city of Home having gone on for six cenkij-ics wit,bout 
any accurate moans of knowiifig the time by night a^j’ wcdl as day 
LV4).f But the most magnificiait Avork of thi.'*i pci’iod was thy 
great aijueduet Ma/'ria), constructed by tht' ihiutor i\lar- 

cins Hex, under the direi-tion of the Sc<.i;it(>, in i5.(’. 144. Uonic had 
liitherto been snjiplied with.Avatcr by only twe of the fonj-|ecn a^” »- 
ducts which spanned the( amjiagna with theif long lines of arckes, 
and of wliich only three still snllice to bring into the cilya*pnre and 
copious stream that puts our boasted sanitary science to sliaiiie.i- 

* Soi‘ i>. ‘ " 

.siiii-ili.il (finlorinm) is saiil to Iutii fiom (ln'caa and wt yj) 

lii'liiK' liia tiTiiiili.'(tf (Miitmiis hv llii-<',,11 111 1 . I’,i)>miis r'lir.si,!', in n c ; InU 

1)1 iiig ilinblnii-’lcil, lor a lowc. lalitmlc it was of chum- iiicoiiv, t at Iloino. Anioia 
,ii-cuYate so/io’odwi. wa.s [iliK Lit lic.sido iL liy (liu ('i iisor (y Mauiiis J’liiJijiinn., in ii.c. 
Kit. 

J Had the IJoinaiiH ])OSS('ssed an imperial capital on the hanks of llic 'I'hannvs^ it is 
as eertain that they %fould never lni\e converted the iiolilc liver into a hiaeki.di es- 
tuiiiy, hy drawing' ojf Irom it tiKifanty snpidy of muddy water, mixed witli tlio 
SI‘Wage ot the towns f,n its^ajipor eourse, to he doled put for the .sjiaee ot hall an 
hour each day at an eilornious jniee, —as it is that, witli th« ie.>oinces of modern 
engineering, they would liavo Liiilt an iiipicdnet from Ihi; Itala lake, oi even a nioro 
dnUant souice, if neediiil. . Isay, Stranger still, yhey wouh; have toundjadiles wealt^ijt 
and liheral enough to puyffor tkcaork, for Koine was ignorant of a watei-iale. 
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B.C. 234—149.] MAKCl'S rORCIUS CATO. * 

Tlie Ajua Cktmhaw':^^^ like tlic Via Appia, tlic work of the Censor 
Appiii!^ CliPiilius Xkeeus, n.o. 313, and was al)Oiit eleven luilos lont;^. 
The.l;?,>r 4 wasl)ei>’mi in n,('» 273, with the prodiiee of tlie^poil 
taken from l^yrriuis, to l)rrnw^*the water of tlie Anio from a ])oint 
above Tibur, twenty miles from Rome, by a cinaiit of forty-1 liree 
mik;s. * l>oth these channels having iailen into decay, and the water 
of the hitt('r l)eini'^ considered nntit^for dn’nl*vin<r, the Senate en¬ 
trusted to the I’radoi'.^Iarcius the ‘ivork oi* tflieir rejtair and the 
construction ol the new a(jnediict^which was named after him*. Jt 
})e”an at a ])oint thirty-six miles fiv-'ni Rome in a'direct line; but 
its entire course was above sixty jniles, alaliit one-nin-th of the 
whole len^^th iTcing above i^roiind, chiefly on arches, aful the rest 
carrical throuu’h the lulls by tunnels. It* delivered its water at^a 
hei,yht e(jual to tlu' summit of the Capitoliiie hill.^ and sidKeed 
for t he su]>piy of Rome till the time of Aiiyaistus, when it ^\^ls 
repaired by A,uri])pa, who united with it the .lym Tcpula and the 
A^piti Julia^ so that the three entered the city in a trijile tier of 
cliannels. The two yri^it works of the J'hnjjeroi- Vlaudins, by which 
aloiJe the jMarcian aqueduct was (‘clipscd, wt're similarly •carried 
^>l» over the othcM- near their tc'rminatioh. Ot'tlu'cost of the work 
we have.no information ; but we’are told that the sum allotfed to 
the sewt'i’s was neai'K 2o(),()()()/. The reserve on which the state 

# t/ T 

was <ibliy'(;d t(#l‘all bai-k in li.c. 2()b amounted to 4(K)0 j)oun(ls’ 
wei;;'ht (fl* ,c;'ohl, er I(54,<•()()/. ; while* in J?.c. 137 the vahu' ol* the 
jvecions metals m the treasury was about M)0,(M)()/. >Such were 
the ireneral results ob the ai'istocratii* yovermitent at home and 
abroad. • • , 

7.’'.;'^allered s])irit »f the. ruliji.i^ clafvs was ol* course not uii- 
ojjpt^ed and the tyj)b of tju* parly of resistance' and ivform is to 
be seen in the cejebrated, ]\I. roinui's (hvro, who isrf)ften called 
(h\ 7 ; 4 ) RIajoh, to distin^miisli him from bis e(]ually famous great- 
grandson,’^^ato j3f Utica. IhTl'n at Tusculnm, in n.c. 234, he was 
bi^ught up on his father’s >Sabine farm, where his attachment to 
the hardy habits of the old ycomen-heroes Avas inllamed into a 
passion by»thc constant view of a neighbouring cotthge, whither 
M’. Curins ])unta' is had retired after liis three triumphs. There 
Curiris had been found roasting turniiis, on his hearth by. the 
t^anmite ambassadors, wlaesc costly presents he rejected, telling 
them tl^at he had rather rule over •Hiose ^^who: possessed gold 
than jAossess himself. Such was the model on which the 
youthful Cato formed his character; any? he soon attracted tlie 
'nfAioo of a fieighbour* L. Val^rius riac(;us^ 01^ of the few young 
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patricians who lamented the altered spirit o:^ the times, and gladly 
recognized one likely to stem the current. 'Under his patronage 
CatQ entered ])ublic lile. Of tlie same age ms his future rival, 
the elder Africaiuis, he too was sdwirft.eeii wheii lie served His 
first camj)aigii (n.c. 217) ;* and he passed tlirough the whole war, 
from tile Trasimeiie lake to Zaina. In b.c. 204, the inlluun'cp of 
Ual)ius Maximus ai'id the p/irty ojiposed to the transfer of the 
war to Africa obtaimed Cato’s.'appointment qiiiestor witli fc 5 c-il)io 
in HieiJy. In the ostentation and indulgence of the proconsul 
lie found ample grounds- for. hitter political hostility; and on 
his return to Jiome' he vehemently accused his commander of 
luxury and extravagance. He,was mdile in b.c. 190, and l)netor 
iu'B.c. 198 when he ohtained a high reputation for the justice 
and economy, with which' he governed his ])rovinee of Sardinia. 
Iii B.c. 195 he was consul, with his friend L. Valerius I’’lae(Mis. 
His eamj)aigu in the Spanish jieninsula has heen already noticed; 
hut it is worth while to mention an instance which occurred at 
Home of his vehemence in the cause of republican simplicity, in 
his resistance to the repeal of the Oppian law of b.c. 215, thaVno 
woman should possess mure than half an ounce of mdd.jior wv.ar* 

* I ^ • . . I 

a garment of ilivers colours, nor ride in a. carriage witling a mile 

of the city, except to a religious festival. After a long contest, 

the Homan ladies jiroved too strong for the coiisrI and thg two 

tribunes who sided with li1m. His last military, achievement 

seems to have been the decisive' jiart he took irt the victory oV(,‘r 

Antioclius at Thermopylae (n.c;. 191 j.f 

The coiKpiest of the Asiatic king V.^as reserved, like the victory 

over Carthage, for his ripal; l)ut ’from that very con(pief^Lly,to 

found an ojiportunity to aim a heavy blow ai the growings HoJ-lcn-: 

ism of the.party of Scipio. In B.c. ,187, the two Fetellii,' as 

tribunes of the plebs, instigated by Cato, accused tlie 8cipiys of 

having been bribed by Antioclius fo grant him lenient terms of 

peace, and of having applied to their own use money received frg^n 

the king for the state. Lucius IScipio was summoned to produce 

hie accounts ; but when he avas about presenting them to the 

Senate, his brother Africanus snatiLed them out of his hands and 

tore them uji, a demo,nstration of virtuous indignation which 

seems rather to have contpbuted to the sentence against Lucius. 

Condemned to -'pay a* lieavj- fine, he was being dragged to prison 
« ' ' * 

* strictly speaking, Cato catered the iirtiiy one year later than Soipio at •‘•he full 
age of seventeen. He had no part in the first campaign pf the war (n.c. 218) in which 
Seipio saved his father’si^ife.,, „ ' t Seep. 49A. •* " 
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by tbe officers of tlie tpbune Mirmcius, when Afrieiinns attempted 
to resQtio his brother by force, and a violent contlict was only 
averted J)y the iiiterference ot the tribune Tiberius Graciihits, 
who‘released tlic prisoner. • The sueeess of the prosecution of 
Asiaticus cniboldened the i)arty of Oato to attack Africanus hini- 
seli ,The tribune Nfevius revived the .cllarge against him in d.c. 
185, and the trial hapjiened to con^e on u];)on the anniversary of 
the battle of Zaina. •.Scipio seized*,tlie occasion to prostrate his 
enemies and override the law iiself by an appeal to tlie glories of 
tiiat day ; and tlie jieople assembted fordiis trial followed him to 
the Oajiitol, to return thanks*for,the vic.tofy, and to'jiray the 
immbrtal,gods*to grant Uome other citizens such as him. Among 
the jiarallels that have been drawn belwe(*n !Sci[)ioand WellingtcTii, 
this scene has been compared to an attack made on tjie great duke 
by a London mob on the annivei’sary of Waterloo. Tbe (piestioh- 
able taste of ])erj)etua,ting the recollection of an obscure street riot 
may be forgiven for tbe sake of the contrast presented by the ini- 
])assivo i*almness of tb(^ Briton—which those who witnessed it can 
nenbr foiget—with the ostentatious defiance of the law by the 
• Kwman. . Aor is the contrast less striking between that more than 
Jbunan ^sense of duty which prf'vented the statesman’s unpopu¬ 
larity from overpoAvering the gratitude due to the deliverer of 
Eurcjjie, till h« lived to be the arbiter of ])arlics and a chief jiillar 
of the tlTrom^ and the. selfish )>etulaitce which driwe the coiKpieror 
o/ Hannibal into retirement at fiiti'rnum, where Jie desired to bo 
interred iiniler tlft.^ shatle of his own laurels, iiftK'ad of reposing in 
the bosom of* his iingi-atcfukcyunliy. But let not forget that 
t h'i - ''Weaknesses of Afk- i(;anus were those of the age in which he 
live4k and of the beli’ef which held out no prosiiect of future re- 
conipimse* lof thejiumilirttions whic'h his ojiponents wuld iritlict. 
lle,.^ied jirobably in the same year ais Hannibal, n.t!. 185. 

The yeaf Avhich folfowed tin? retirement of Africanus from Rome 
(j^c. 184) was that of the celebrated censorshi]) of Cato. The elec¬ 
tion itself was a contest with the Cornelian party', L. l8cipio being 
defeated l-^' Cato and Lis friend L. Valerius Flaccus ; and tlie 
povvaT of the offio x^uis used for the unflinching api)lication of 
CV,ii>is princii)les. L. Scipio himself wjis deprived of the horse 
which the state provided for him as knight,* and L. Flami- 
ninus, the brother of the compieror of riiilij[) V.*, was explled 
from tine Senate for an act of abominable cruelty during his go- 
vermnent in Gaul in n.c. 192. These wgre but specimens of the 

* I'his. cast' proves lliat a seuator still retained«hi» equtstrian privileges. 
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manner iji wliich Cato exercised the primarr duty of tlie office, tlie 
revision of tlie roll of citizens. Nor was he less sparing in topping 
off the gains of tlie Pubheani (or faniiors of tlpe taxes), and exact¬ 
ing full value for the niuneyjiaid to coaifractors. «ihihlic works, W 
paving, draining, cleansing the water-courses, and so forth, ivere 
executed with eipial activity and econom}\ Luxury wa.s copibi.^ted 
in every way; the otd suniiit^iary laws Avere strictly enforced, and 
new pixes were iinpVistid on expensive slave.'*,'’furniture, and dress. 
Nor was he loss severe Avith his tongue than Avith his deeds. 
‘MIe jiuhlicly laid before'his iiohle colleagues, one after another, 
his list (tf their sins, certainly Avj’thout being remarkably parti¬ 
cular as to the proofs, and certainly also Avith a. peO'uIiaw relish in 
life case of thosi' avIio had ji^rsonally crossed or provoked hini. 
AVith eijual fearlessness, he reproved and jiublic.ly scolded the citi¬ 
zens for e\ery noAV injustice and every fresh disorder.’' * 

Such a course could not fail to raise up a host of ]i(‘rsonal foes, 
ready to take advantage of llic jealousy ahvays excited by a i'e]»uta- 
tion for superioi-virtue and inlegrity. Ciii'^o A\’as accused no less 
than twenty-four times, but he was Anly fiuce condeinned. *.f!ie 
})crfect consistency of his life formed an impenetrable afinour ; ifiid*- 
his commanding eloipience furiuslied him Avith a ready, Avca]ion 
against eA’ery assailant, Jlis ascendancy in the Senate came to be 
almost undisj)nted ; and he used it on every occaf^lon to enmhat 
Avhat he regarded as the thret'' great ene.mies of the lk-‘]uibVic—cor¬ 
ruption, lletlen,ism, and Larthage. Lut his Avar against corru}^- 
tion struck onlylil its’.symptoms, and left the sources of the 
disease imtoucliejl The advancing, title of llellenisni so far cairicd 
even him uAvay that he studied (Ireek literature in his ol^-»ge, 

and admired the Greek historians and orators : ami the linaUtaai- 

* • « 

quest of Carthage,—which he so incessantly urged and of Avhicli he 
lived to see the <‘ommencemcnt,—together^Avith the sultfug^Lon 
of Greece, opened ncAv flood-gates for the irru])t,iun df that tide 
of foreign wealth and foreign influence Avhieh he had .siient jj^is 
life in v’ainly resisting. 

‘The life of the cultivator of his own Sabine farm Avas Vis remark¬ 
able as that of the censor and senator at Rome. Cato held the 
doctrine conccrijing the use of capital eiidjodied in the old Roman 
laAv, Avhich made the usurgp to be twice as bad as the thief, for the 
former Avas to Inakq. fourlbid restitution, die latter only ^tAvofold. 
He boasted that his own property was deriA'ed solely from two 

sources, agriculture an(1[,frugality ; and he,embodied his maxims 

i- ‘ ... 

' * .^^onJm.scIl, vol.. ii. p. 35(>. 
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for ^otli in the oldest .treatise on farming extant in tlic Roman 
language.*' His*trea*tnient of his slaves and other eattfe—for so 
lie virtuylly classed them—was thorougldy cliaracteristie. ol^ the 
iSeHish unfeeling economist, *in whose religion mercy found no 
place. slave,”* he says, “must either work or sleej); ” the 

me;Jsu 4 ’e of sleep allowed him being just enough to enable him to 
^ work to the utjiiost. In ])lace of aii^y elTorfs ’to attach the slaves 
to tboir masters, sj[^cc^ 4 l pains were t;dieu tokgep them at variance 
ajnong themselves, for another maxim said, “ ^Sn many slaves, so 
many ibes.” As he presided at ^lo frugal evening Ineal, Cato sat 
in judgment on the transactions of the dayf and the slaves were 
calleri u]),in tifi’ii to receive fi-oiu his own hand a e(ir(aln number 
of siri[H‘S with a thong, according^to their (dfences. Worn mit 
slaves and Morn out cattle Mere to be *gol rid of asj they might; 
and I he chai’ger M’hich had boj’nc' Cato Ihi’ougli his Spanish cam- 
]>aigns M'as sold hy liim to save the state the expiaise of its trails- 
])ort to Koine. In his advancing years the groM’ing love (d‘ gain 
causi'd him to M'aver ii^ his eonslancy to agriculture; and, tlaaigh 
he flid not s})ecnlato in stalf'-leases, oi-pnl out his money to iisnrv, 
•Ik.** invi'sted it in commercial specnlafions. Tlio model Koman 
fanner a.nd ])ati iot M’as as'consjn’cuoiis for liis axarice as the JleJ- 
haii/.ing iiohh's for lh(“ir prodigality; and his sic'ni virtues arc 
enij)iltcr(Ml h\*iitter hearllessne>s. Among all llie eulogies ever 
pass(‘d li^ion iiiiu, m'\'ih‘V(M‘ hear of hi^Mleiwg loved. Amidst all his 
]y*actii\il lahour?* hoMeser, lu* found leisure and la.ste for liti'raliire. 
Resides his trea(*ise oil Dinning, *he eoniposefl*if History of Rome 
tVoin tjie foiind^ition of tho*eiJy to his om'ii tin^^;, under the title 
of t^rigines ; *' and l.\' coinjileted tlie work, at tlie age of eighty- 
ibiiiYlhc^year heibre I'lis dgith (n.c. loO). 

**(‘)f lhe*lMo gi'ijerationfi ihal^ Cato saM'rise up, tlic#second liad 
alryidy’in-odnced the^M'orthy suceessor, mIioso jiraisc lie lived to 
nlliT. Talfing ijie tMo rivals as the patterns, tlie one of liis destiny 
aw|^l the otJier of his cliaractcr, Sci])io iEmilianiis enmlafed the 
gri'alness of the elder Afrieaniis M'ithoiif liis arrogance anil osten¬ 
tation, aiu* imitated the siem virtues of (’afo M'itliout his har.yli- 
n(*ss and nanwvneS' The M'oll-lialanced temperament M’hich he 
inherited from his father, tlie nolde-mindiMl Jibnilius, M’as moulded 
liy Greek culture, by constant intercourse*with men of letters, and 
by bis (]ovoto(l friendsb^) for the M’ise jfnd gentle fjielius. To this 
greater moderiUion was added a deeper sen^e of fiOM’ little could be 
(lone to arrest the dowpM'ard course of moj-als and manners. How 

* Calo, dc Re Rmlii-tf. • 
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much he feared for tlic future was shown \\dien, in performing the 
lustration as censor, he chang-ed the acensFometi petition /or the 
o*']{y'gement of tlie ]-c‘pul)lic into a })rayer for its prciservation 
(b.c. 142). His eilorts to imitate thOrS&verity of tJato’s censorship 
were tliwartc'd hy Ids colleague, L. Muniinius* Achaicus, and they 
afterwards involved him in a 2 >rosecution. He degraded a (sn'ight, 
Tiherius Claudius Asellus, {jiid dejirived him of his horse, hut ^ 
rev(‘rsed Ids decishm' on the*- remonstrance of Munmiius. Hut 
Asellus rememl)ered the affront, and in his tribunate he prosecuted 
^cipio. "We hi'e not distinctly informed either as to the charge or 
the result; but the five speech/.'s ii6 which IScijiio defended himself 
are pronoimeed by Cl(‘ero to be models of pure Latin eloquence ; 
and the orator did not spare com[)arisons between lUeUtoi and the 
nobler animql that had caused the quarrel (n.o. Idb). 

‘In the same year Sci])io was involved in a nion! seriou.s jxilitical 
dispute, connected with a subject still agitated in constitutional 
states. The elections for the magistraths in the Comifia had 
hitherto been conducted by open voting, ea^di citizen declaring the 
candidate for whom he gave his V(tice,*iind the vote in public tfials 
po/tnh) had likewise Ix-eii taken o])i‘nly. Hut in u.o, I g'.l fhn* 
trihune Cabinius (‘arried a law iV>r tlu* eh'ction of magistrates by 
ballot.* ('icero, who is our chii'f authority on this subject, \yavers 
between his popular ]>ri‘dih‘ctions and his zeal for hi4 new “ouder.” 
While stigmatizing the ti‘ihu'ne as obscure aixl nu'ai^ he Vails the 
ballot ‘‘the vindicator of sihuit libei'ty.” llt^ veils us that the 
pi'ople liked it, “ f(A’ it efudded a man to ptit oii‘an ojien face and 
hide his mind : [,t gave him the ]iov*»er of yloing what h^^ liked 
while he promisi'd t() do what lui was asked.*' Accordingly it^’inadc; 
the voter a match for the candidate "vyho would (‘itlx'r bril«^, or 
coax, or int«imidate him. It enabled a v'lan, hy^ji sinallcr amount 
of knavery, to defeat a greater knave."f Hjscwlu're he says^that 
the liallot took away all the influence of the and that 

so long as the people were free, they had never called for the ]^)- 


* Tli(“ MX’cfsvivf law.s, vvlie'li esfaldisln-i] vote t)y tiallul in v.uiini-^ (mm's (rt c 
13V, 131, 11!), and 1X7), were oixWvtX Li'iirs Tiihi'Ilm nv^ Irmn tlu' liilhlln^ or linUnf-luh't, 
on whieli tin* vote was in.s('iil)i'(l. Tins, iu an election, was ol course Oie name ol 
the candidati'voted lor; in the en.'ii'tnient td a law it w.is r ii., tor tlie allivn.itive 
(i. f., uli rntjitii, as ^on move) and A. (/. <’ , o/iM/ao, I vote tdi (lie old I.iw) for the 
neg.ilivo . in a i)nl)l,'e trial it v^as^c. {c<>n<h’nin<i) for iimfli/, A. {(thsufcn) Cor imf iiiultif, 
and N. I.. (non liqfirf, i. <;*, it is not clear) lor a neutral verdn t, aiiswe^iif* to tlie 
Scotch proven. 'lliprc is a coin of the Cassian ttciis, stciiijc in honour of the 
proposer of the law for iiitrodaeiiif* tlie hallot into puhlic trials, licarin;* thcligurc of 
a man who is dropping t| hiiHotf-tahlct, inark<Yl with A.,«'into a pannier (cistn). , ^ 

t Long, Decline oj the Ro%eMU Rcpuhlie, vol. i. p. 1x7. 
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tortion of tlio l).‘illot, apd they only claimed if when they had fallen 
under |lie power of tliei<Teat citizens : so ancient are the arguments 
with whii'h tlie modern discussion of the question has niac^p jis 
lainfliar. But, mi truth, the,ttorking of the system at Borne, wluai 
l^l^^'^^'omitm had all but bticome the mere instrument of the fac- 
tioiis (4I tTie nobibty, affords no ])recedent either way for a })opular 
, constitution which is sidl fiealthtiil^ As Mf. Long truly says, in 
summing up the •iu’^nment : ‘‘Tl\e mischief that happened at 
Bonn' came neither li'om secret nor from o[)en voting. It came from 
the character and condition of the peo[)k who^votv'd, and the dis¬ 
honesty of those who were caiaiidaU-'s tor otlif3('; and so .it will be 
alwat's.*’* Tin*battle, which our own age stilf linds so*hard, with 
covrujttion at its source in the corru^)tors,*had long since iiegumat 
Borne. In the simjder and ]airer age <*f the republic the law in- 
tc'rfen.'d to check that iii'st apjiroach to undue inlluence, frftm 
Avhicli Avc derive our A\ord ntnhitiDn* The (‘arliest law forbade 
even that outward sign of “ adding Aviiite to tin; dress,” Avhich is 
still uncdusciously rel<|ri’ed to Avhen Ave speak of a camhddfe for 
otbc(‘,f (n.c. Id”); but t 4 ie ('ustom nevertheless Ix'came esta- 

•blfshed..^ The law passtal in the ext’century (n.o. dbS) against 
canvassing country-peo]»h’ on market-days was intended to pre¬ 
serve ^the advantages of the nobh's over tbe new men. But it was 
the g*r<)A\ ing efu-ruption of the ])eriod now under review that ])i‘o- 
duci'd the til-*! ])i'n*al enactnn'tit ^against* bi>bery and con'U])tion. 
aVv the law,nam't'(l from the two consuls of n.c. 1N|, junl tlu*ri‘fore 
])ro))osed with alf the authoi'ity (^‘ the H*enatc*,?i p(‘i‘sou c.onvicted 
of Avas iu<'ap;5(‘ilat('(I*J‘i5)m being a eandttjate for the s])a('e 

of led A ears. But n(>*laAv could exclude an evil Avhich it rctpiired 
ap^fjTuie.Nl^state* of ]tu 1 »lic Jbeling to coi-n-ct. 

Taao Avars afh‘i*tlie enaVinu'yt of the Clabiniau LaAVfthe tribune 


* J//c'-C//(*^(l'riitii iii/ihi/i', (0 >iii siginlicfl oiitfiiiallv imtlimg iiioic lli.iii llu* 

Kill III viiti'.s , liiu 11 Miiiij ]>:issc<l iiilo_llu'l<uil M'liM' III iiiiiliic mlliii'iii'c , .iinl llio 
MUnli 111 (airliri's M .K ctl 1 1 n 11 1 Ici 1 111 till' t\\i) 'WoliU ii n ,illi] Itliijitio (In 1 lii'IV). 

jilii.i^i', ht tin'rtt ^ witli wtiiiti ^0‘ <tri* liiit tno iLiiinli.ti, is imt jiri*- 

ci n iv I ([in\ii*‘iil, lor its *\vi) i dfsciilu" tin' i'Iiiih' nl (iic i'.iiuIkI.iIc diid J.hu 

vlll'ct III tll.'d I llllll' lljlllll .1. ' 'll •!. 

1^11' 01 'll 11,11’^ /(i_'/(Hi.id till' iiatiii.d ('i)liiiii' (il till'Wind ; iiiid till' nsjiii,lilts 

fur nllii'c addl'd a l)iij;Iitc'i wliili' liy iiddiiii;; it \Mlli I'flallv (('/I'/iO, «li('ii it la'i'anii' the 
iuifii i,mill,Id and tlii'V thriii'^i'lers tin' (duiluldtiii^n'htiy-vdf.lKil), and ranea.ssing is 
lii;ni'ative^V dr'-i'i'ilti'd as I'l'itald tt/iihihd d’lii' rtrsli wl^lr tiiilVs woiii at trstnals 
not I'lialkf'd, Init I'llhi'r lu'W or newly rleaiK'd. (hi tlft' otliei hand, the robe 
w'hieh Aid been allowed to heconu: dirly (Ca/n Avas■worn, with the huiruud 

tly' Avhole outward man in tksoider, as;the sign ot d«*jerliq^ and torloni misery, by 
jie^olls under aTcnsation. 
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L.' Cassius Longinus proposed to extend tlic vote by ballot to 
state-trials before file whole ]ieoplo, exeept'for that sort oi‘cori- 
stcfuejtive treason called prrdm'Uiq (n.c. LIT).* - This iiyiovatiou 
touched more closely upon the security t^f-tlie noble*, on whose mai- 
udniinistratioii in otlice, and especially 911 their misgovernment of 
the ])rovinces, such public trials were the chief check. Tli.e (;,us- 
sian Law was o])posed' by the Oonsid ]\I. d'lniiljus Le})i(lus, and 
Sci]>io incurred some (kIiuiu w;th his own p;vfrtv\for giving the bill 
a sup{)ort for which his only motive could have Ik-'Cii an honest 
conviction of its necessity# The appeal to the solemn judgment 
of the wlude people, which apjieyrs in so noble a light in the legend 
of Iloratius and the trial of JManlius, had degenerau’d into a party 
maineuvi’c, in which secret V(tling was sometimes the shelter of 
tin; judges fryi;. iiitiiuidation, and sometimes the cloak for their 
eofrn]ition. 

In the interval betw('(‘n Sci])io’s ('cnsorship and his command in 
►Spain, he had the opportunity of displaying his reimblican sim- 
])licity at the courts of ►Syrin. and Lgypt. Hji went on an emhassy, 
to ju'otect the interi'sts of Home in thosv' kingdoms, with a ndinui' 
of only live slaves, as a practicaj protest against tin* wonted ostevi- ■ 
tati< n of the nobles when employed on such missions. \Ve shall 
have to record, in tlu' next Look, the violent political crisis which 
affairs reached at Lome during the abs{Mice of Atrictinus in Spain. 
'I’liough so far removed from tlu* scene <d' the eontih't, :*nd con¬ 
nected by relaiionshi|»wil h both ])artie!s, ►Scijiio's veh(?ni(.‘nt conserva#t 
tism would not sitdbr him to i\main neutral. ' -Though his wife 
was the sister of the (Jracchi, and. though fains (ii’acchus was 
then serving under him with great distiiK'bon, the news o»?‘ the 
murder of Tiberius called forth from Scijiio no other coinnienltiian 

that of Athena on the fate of gKgisthas :-y- . ' * 


Si) 111', A\ Ili)l'’(.'r 111' 111', til,it iloi'S sill h dr 
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i'd'< ii^.iiii ’ t- 
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* il'i Dill' St.'ltlltr (if Tl'i'.l^iill I slM'.lks 111 h I Iiinij li'iir iig.illlst l)lr king, so y/<7'^V- 

(lU'tivc'd li'inii (/I'i’llii 1)1, till' old L.itiii I'm /nl/n/n) si^miud )iiii|ii'il\' llir iiMking 
war. .igiuiiht the km‘11,111 iii'i)]ili'; imd il iin'liidi'd a l.iigr iiiiiidn'i ul i)l 1 l*ii,'i's ti'iidiiig 
to till' iiiiiiiy 111 till-si,ill', sill'll ,is till' Joss dl' a li’iiiii.iii ,iiiny li> its gri' r,d. 'riio 
\,uious casi'.s ot jiirtf)('//iii v\iU' gmdually iiui'yi'd in laojtslas, li(',isi.iii ,iraiii.,,t Uic 
grt',ittii'ss (pv ■11)11 jis! till' sl.'t^'. 

f 'J’lii' (iiiut.itioii Jt'iivt-s aildMi^',il ibrci' Irom Hit' jii'L'rcdiug Juic (llomor, Oihjss. 
i. Id, 47 ) • 

^cal\lriv yt ioiKOTi Keirut oTtedpc/i' 

us O7r«{\iiT0 Kal &\\os Otis Toiavra ye 

“ Ilis (lo.ntlnwas opia] to the direful doi d ;* 

So may Ihc mwi *f blond be doomed to bleed.’’—P oi’k. 
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The ])art wliicli Sc-ipip took on liis return to Romo was eonsisfont 
witli ^lie Ifceliii”'!? lie ffius avowed. He did not shrink from assnmine,' 
l.lie lej^lership id*the aristoeriitic l)arty, vacated by the piaynal 
llanishnient of i^ci})io Nasigi^ the shiyiT of Gracchus ; and his vehe¬ 
ment opposition inainly .contrilmted to the rejection id' tlie hill, 
pijrpgson hy the trihiine C. Rapirius .Carbo and sujiported by tk 
Oracclms, to le^'alizc the very iniijivation ih atternjitinj’;' to etfeet 
which Tiberius luid •lost his life, t^ie re-el<rction of tribunes of the 
j)lebs for a second year (u.c. Idl), P>ut the discussion irave the 
<k'ath-blow to Scipio’s jtopularfty. Carbo asked •him, before the 
assembled jieojile, what he thbiuylit of the itoath of Gracchus, and 
ScTjiio (lid 11(4 liesifale to reply that he was justly slaiil; and when 
tlie answer was recei\ed with shouts (d‘ ra^e, he told the })(.'ople 
that he had never beiai tiTrilied by the war-cry (d’^an I'liemy, and 
vould not now (piail before those wlio had only a stej»-motluh’ in 
Italy.The same tribunt*, Carlio, carried a bill for extending the 
ballot t(( the voting on the enactment of laws (u.c. Idl). This 
year, too, furnislK'd ^ jiroof at once of the growth of a corrupt 
]):Trty sjiiril, and oftlie watiing iutliieiici' of t-tcijiio, in the acquittal 
(4‘ Ij. 4>*>'clius Cotta, wliom he ju'osei’uied for (‘Xiortioii in a pro¬ 
vincial goveriinu'iit.l Jt is stVarige to read Cicero's ajiofogy for 
the jury, that they ac(piitti‘d Cotta h.'st tiny should seem to have 
Mchled to tli€ weight (d' Scipio’s character. 

i\leaTiwhi]e, Setpio's [>r(dectioii *was .sought-*by the allies, who 

_W(‘rc aggrieved bv tlu* meifsui’es of the thn‘e conimissioiiers who 
• (^ ( *- ^ 

had .the executir’n of* the Agrarian Ijawid' Gt?icchus. At |)rescnt, 
we a^e only c(^uicerju.‘d with tjiis matter so far ps it allccts S(>pio. 
Gndiis proposal, tlT«‘ tSenate transfcriiiL'd the trials of all the dis- 
]iif>e‘S from tlu' comrtiissi(pi(‘rs to the Consul C. Senqironius Tudi- 
‘taiius (I'-.c.*who s'yon after left Rome to conduct a war in 
UIg ria, so that no legal redress could be obtained. The Senate 
apiK'ar V) have thought of making Scijiio dictator, but to lane 
^irunk from such an experiment on the temper of the pi'ople, who 
b(‘gan to exchange mutual recriminations with their f(»rmer tli- 
voiirite. *They loudly (h'clared that the man wlioni they had h\ice 
elected consul \ 'iih.‘ lu‘ was under the legal age ])ref('rred the iiite- 
.(>fs of the allies to theirs, while he coviphiineilof the ungrateful 

* 'flic Iillllsioii w.is to tlie milllln'r (if lihrrl^l, oi IilillllUiuKf'd .stiver, \\)|() liiuf 
oiit.iint'J till' t'l.iiirliivc. 'ry'coiis (iriiccliie (Hit- Uitlici't iiiip, ui liis fftisor.slnp (n.c. 
llJa), c'lirolU'd tiu' hlaTtiiii in the four eity trilie.s. , 

t till' ciiM' wiis OIK' of tliu eliiss which beciiiuc so trunnion in tlio later years of the 
jac]mlilic nml'r the name* of Ripctttiuhe, or Pccitnitc ^petandee tlitorally, money 
xnnylit /o he rcruvered). 
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return for his scrvicos to flie H<ate. lie was fiuspected of a design 
to o])tain hy force of arms llie rc})eal of the A^Tarian LaW of (.irac- 
clniit-.; ^nd one day, amidst the renewed inveetivvs f')f the ti;ihiinos, 
the forum resounded with iJie ery of to theJyrant! ” Jhif 

the majority of llie (Senate stood tirm t,o Sei[)K), and that saujo 
eveuini;' they alteiah'd liim in a body to Ids liouse. ]le refirgd^’to 
rest apjtaivntly in ])erfec't Ijealth, .after’desiriu”'(aeeordin<>' to onO 
a<‘c:)unt) tliat writing.;'TUAteriaIs/.hould !»(' placi^l hy Ids bedside, as 
lie iideiidc'd to eom[iose a sj»e('ch for tlie next day. Ju the morn- 
ine: lie was found* dead in his luwf. Tlie belief M'as ireiieral tliat 
li(‘ had met.with foul ]>tay ; but yn'ddst the confused acenunts that 
Jia.ve come down to us, (here is neitlier any chair slftiem(;ut that 
tlie matter was investimited at the time, nor sutticient evidence to 
, j.j'idde us to a, d^i-isiou. The con(|ueror of Africa, Asia, and Spain 
was borne to Ids ^tave witliout tlie Imnour of a. ]niblic funeral, d’lie 
orations ])i'onounce(l nvi'r him by his two nephews, Adiiis Tii- 
bi'ro and (j. Fabius iMaximus, ivcre composed by Cains liudins, 
Avhose devoted fricudsliij) for Africanus, and tib(' us(‘ made of both 
their names in tlu' moral and ])ldlosopl<ical dialo_i;’ucs (d’ Cicerb, 
AVill preserve their fanu* even'shouhl warlike ulotv be ford'otten. * 

, » , . ' r * ‘ 

When ^s'e turn ('r(»m the nolitical'chanees in Uie Itonian stale to 
the principles vhich i;'ovenu‘d the inner life of its citi/ens, we arc; 
met on (,‘\ciy hand with the indicailions of Ilelh'idc bnd Oriewlal 
inllncnce. That pircsc'.of viatio'naL reliction, which the Ijlrcc'hs had 
lon^’since'])assed, Avas still in the asepndant at Itc-mc'; the cere-^ 
monies of public; woT‘HFhi[) Averc* nmUiplied : nc‘‘v sact‘i‘dola*l collf'pc-s 
AVerci, insi it iitc'd ; pi’oiica-lv Avas burll)<‘ned Avilji endow numl',' for 

jiious usc-s : " and it A\as,Avilh much diilic’MlIy that. arrc-ar,f ot 
taxes wc-rc; exacdc'd from the pric'sts. Jhc; ca-dic-ation <>l‘ titles 
bec-ame set ^ci^ieral, that a public’ enlc’rta.imnc'iit \\as a-iAcn Iwica;' 
evc’iT intiulh in the- jMirum Jtoarimn; and a c-ollccdioii of jtci^cv; 
AAais made from hou.sc’ to house for the supjiort olC)nc'*T lJio'<(* 
foreign modes ol'AVorsldp wldc-h intAv be;^an to be' introduced. 
liavc' alreivdy sc-en hoAV readily the hatin race adoptc'd the sa stems 
of diviniilion by huaiiis of the c'utrails of viediins, thi‘ siutis of the 
Jieavens, and tlic' tli^ht of birds, jrom the Flruscan and Sabcllian 
nations. A new' im[iulse ,'^'ems to have been ”iven to those’ foims 
()f snjeerstition by the cliscxy.’ry of the tomb of Adinia, c’ontaitduyf 
his sacred Avritin<'Ji (n.y;. 18T-). The rolls, wldeh had a suspic’i- 
ously fresh appejiraiu’e, were found to consist either, of nve'^ve or 
seven books on Latin eecjesiastical hiAV, and as many more on 
Greek philosojihy. "Tlie ia|dcr were burnt by order of the Senate^ 
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and tlie f^rinor wor(i'*carcfully gnarded l)y tlio priests from'^flic 
knoN^lodge of tfic o<f?iinioii people. The object cf the im])osruro 
ivoiild ^eeiii to lai'e ])eeii to iJaec the code of religious W(j;’,iiip, 
1^■hieh. was no»' fully eiaUaiviteil, under tbe sanetioii of ^’uma’s 
Venerable name. * , 

Aie jieWji’elations of Home with the East introduced a flood 
df ftuoign su])(‘rstiti()iis. * Chaldivan asti^tlogers and foi-luue- 
tellers spread ovt^-}>U Italy; and, ^'ust. at♦li|,» close of the >Second 
Ihinic War, the orgies of CVhele, the I’hiagian j\lolher*of the 
Clods, were solemnly introduceif by puUlic aulhoiity. An embassy 
sent to Pessinus, in (lalati^, btouglit biffk the unhewn stone 
wlfich tjie priests gave them as the verilable*imag(! oflhe goddess, 
with a ti'ain of the eumudi [)riests tlivinselves, wlntsc ordepwas 
centinu(‘(l at Jtome under the name~of‘ (m///, witlj^ tluur (trieiital 
ilrcss(‘s, their pi'oeessions to the music of lifes5ind cymbais,*aiid 
their eolle(;lions from house to house. Ko Uoman eili/en, ho\s- 
e\<.‘i‘. was jieianitted to bo enrolh*d among them (me. C'O-f). This 
innovation was soon^uccec'ded by the private iniroduclibn ol‘ the 
\\t)rshi]) ol‘ Ihieehus, uhix-Ji soon infected all Italy wilir tiu' most. 
;jil)omimd‘le practices of licenliousuesTs, ))ri\afe poisimmg, and the 
falsify jng of' wills, (n.c.* IMO).* After It),(>()() jiersons had been 
condemned, for the most part to^ (h'ath, in the course of s(‘ven 
years, llu‘ (<fil was as ramj)ant as e\er (u.c. ISO). MeanvChilo 
the inffiien^e of l^ie (Ireeh philoscTjihy.was, su^i in'the rational¬ 
istic interj)reti*ti(ais vhich \fere ])ut upon the h'gends oj' the old 
nw^AiclogA; Diore intilleeOiah clasi«,»pei-cei\ing tlu* arbi- 

tJMrVjhoilowjless otisuch c*:[y)sitions, for the inost part ahand'm-d 
all ^vligious faith. The \Ce1l-kjio\\ii,sa\ing, “ 1 uonder that an 
hif«is]>ex can keep his countenance in prcsi-nci' of an harusjiex,’’ 
*is* older’*th;fti the time fd‘ Cicero. The deca_\ of faith was accom- 
pii^iie*! with a. rajiid decline in the sinii»licity of tin* old Itmnan 
mannerVand in the gravity of the national chaiacti'r. Tlu' bonds 
^f patriarchal illscipline and morality were broken : vices (d’which 
it IS a shame even to spi'ak became common, and slaves were juir- 
chased f()fH4ioir gratiticatiou : and the mo-'t hoi-fible crimes were 
cummitt(‘d in th bo^oia of pgvali' families. The unbounded 
!'i>€ury of the tipjier classes was accompanied by a gi’()wing dis- 
tastj^ir labour umotig the lower, wlip w(‘re humoured by a greab ' 
increase of tiublie amusements. Tlu/se w'eTo suited to the rouirh 

d • f , ^ j , ^ 

character of the Itoinan people. AVhile the cultivated few were 
alone frained to etijoy the scenic representations imjiorted from 
Tl/uecce,- tkc mass of the jamplc wer^e^^n'atitied by tlie Greek 
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iltl)^etes, who first appeared at Itorae in b.c. 1^6; and the same year 
witnessed the intporUtion from Africa^ at ^n eilormoits- CK^st, of 
lie*fe§^nd pantliers, wiiuse slaug-litg^ in the arenfufeasled eyes 
of the dcgeneiate^prog'eny of the hanW.Ijatin and iflabino liuntersf. 
How little tliO Hellenic influence of the ,a«'e ttmded to refinement 
ill these amusements, is witnessed by a scene wlych oceVivtfiin 
ii.c. 3(i7. Some Greelv'flutc-jdayers appeared, as a new'tea turd, 
in tlie triumjdial ^a\nof5. Thf,dr music Aiiltiid tP please, and the 
j)eo])h‘‘showed unbounded delight w'hen the pei'formei-s laid aside 
their flutes and'ln.^gan to b(^,x. ’ 

Aleainvliile, howev«', literature ipade steady ]m)t!:rcss ; but it 
Avas a literal are almost entirely imitated from the Greek^niodejs, 
while the Greek language,beeame the gTeat instrument (»f cidtuie 
among the higher classes.' The Greek ANnaoxicrs (called AL 
Lis’bis Andronicrts after the consular Avhosc IVeedman he was) tirst 
exhibited a tragedy in ii.c. 240, and translafetl the Odyssey in the 
Saturnian metre. Cn. Nn.vjrs, a Campanian who served in the 
^^’irst I’unic War, Avrote, besides dramas, ai^ ei)ic poem on that 
Avar in tlit; Saturnian metre, introducing the ])()pular legends ‘of 
the foundation of Home. I'lis attacks on the great faniilv ol‘ the 
Aleteirr brought ujxm him iin])risofiment und eiiile. 'The tajlicr of 
]'i])ic ])oeti;y at Itome was Q. KxNii'S, a Greek of Itudiic in C^da- 
bria, Avho was brought fi-t)m ►Sardinia by Cato in ^.c. 2<4, ^md 
enjoyed the frieiuh‘J'.',i 2 ),of the elder Africanus, in Avho^e se|)u]chi-e 
*he .Avas buried (u.c. 100). llis’ grC-at AAork, the “Annals o(^ 
Home,” in eighteeir«books, cclehniited in A'e*i’se /he sanie sid jeet 
Avhicli Cato treatedjn ])rose in the (^'ig'iucfv;” andjie tirs^ used 
the dactylic hexameter, iivitated fi-oih Homer, in place uf» tln’i 
Saturnian metre of the old Latin poets. /rhe*New Comedy or”i('*!ie 
Greeks Avas transferred into Latin by tlje ITubrian,*''!'. ^vIacc'H* s' 
I’lAiJTrs, and the African, H. Tkiiun'iits Afku, oi‘ A\hom avc h^ve 
already sj)oken; but Terence had a less-known })redeces!»OT in Q. 

C. <ECinus, Avho died in n.c. ]tl8, and a successor in L. AriiAxiu^ 
who chost<Giis subjects from Homiin instead ()r Greek life (r..c. KKJ). 
Luoiuus,,the'giCatest Homan siitu’ist before Ilonice,'WcTs born in 

D. c. 140; and the years b.o. ]42^,nd b.o. 130 witnessed the births 
of Antonins and Crassus,^the two great forensic oi-ators who pre¬ 
ceded Cicero. 
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